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MEETINGS   OF    MEMBERS 
IN    SECTION. 


First  Session. 

MISSIONARY    METHODS. 

(1)   TUE  AGEXTS. 

(fl)  Tho  Missionaries — their  qualifications,  mental  and  spiritual. 

{b)  Their  training — should  there  be  special  training  for  Missionary  service 
in  addition  to  general  education  ?  If  so,  what  should  be  its  usual  character  ? 
Should  a  knowledge  of  medicine  be  made  a  necessary  branch  of  preparatory 
study  ? 

(c)  Should  Missionaries  be  required  to  give  evidence  of  their  having  acquired 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  a  native  language  before  being  finally  fixed  in  their 
appointment ;  and  before  marriage,  now  that  the  facilities  of  travel  are  so 
changed  ? 

{(1)  Are  special  Missionary  Professorships  or  Lectureships  in  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries  in  Christian  lands  desirable  ? 

{Mmiday  morning,  June  l\th,  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

Sk  Rivers  Thompson,  K.C.S.I.;  CLE.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting   Secretary,    Eev.  William  Stevenson,  M.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  Welch  offered  prayer. 

The  Chainnan:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  am  aware  that  on 
Satnrday  last  a  public  reception  was  accorded  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  President  of  this  Conference,  to  those  who  have  come  from  afar 
to  join  us  in  these  meetings ;  but  I  cannot  forbear,  in  taking  the 
chair  this  morning  at  the  first  select  meeting  of  our  Conference,  from 
giving  a  cordial  expression  of  greeting  and  welcome  to  words  of 
those  who  liave  come  from  distant  lands  as  the  repre>on-  •welcome. 
tatives  of  distant  Missionary  Societies  to  join  us  in  this  great  work. 
I  feel,  and  I  am  sure  I  express  the  feeling  of  all  who  are  here  present, 
that  however  great  the  distances  that  may  have  separated  us,  or 
however  different  the  nationalities  that  may  affect  us,  we  are  all  here 
in  the  bond  of  one  common  spirit,  in  one  common  cause,  to  serve 
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one  common  lilastor,  and  to  carry  out  tlio  commission  of  His  parting 
words  to  those  who  sliouhl  follow  Ilim  in  all  thin,^•s. 

:My  own  sphere  of  connection  with  the  Missionary  enterprise-- 
not  as  a  Missionary  cxacth — tlion«;h  as  for  as  1  can  recollect  my 
service  in  India,  1  can  recall  with  pleasnre  my  interest  in  the 
development  and  working  of  Missions  throu<?hout  that  vast  continent, 
my  own  connection  with  Missionary  enterprise  has  been  in  that  great 
Eccoiiectionsof  castcm  dcpcnd mcv  of  our  Sovereign;  and  1  look  back 
Indian  Missions,  -\vith  gratification  to  the  I'act  that  in  many  j)laces  of  that 
vast  continent  in  the  Xorth-wcst  Provinces,  and  especially  in  Bnrmah, 
the  work  of  Blissions  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  ^Missionaries  from 
Germany  and  America,  I  am  present  to-day  rather  as  a  listener  and 
a  learner  than  as  an  instructor  in  the  special  subjects  of  onr  Confer- 
ence, and  1  will  not  detain  yon,  at  least  at  present,  with  any  further 
words  npon  this  snbject.  I  will  now  call  upon  ]\Ir.  Barlow  to  read 
the  first  Paper. 

PAPER. 

1.— By  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Baiilow,  B.D.  (Islington). 

In  addressing  myself  to  such  a  subject  as  this,  and  in  compress- 
ino"  my  thoughts  into  an  address  of  twenty  minutes'  length,  there  is 
much  that  nuist  be  taken  for  granted.  For  example,  I  do  not  refer 
Trvths  and  facts  ^0  the  cascs  of  thosc  wlio  offer  thcmselves  for  ]\Iissionary 

assumed.  work  as  ordaiucd  labourers,  or  as  men  already  equipped, 
educationally,  for  foreign  service,  because  the  trahuiuj  of  such  agents 
is  not  in  question.  And  in  regard  to  those  candidates  for  Missionary 
enterprise  whose  position  I  am  about  to  examine — these  points 
must  be  considered  as  settled,  viz.,  that  they  are  themselves  par- 
takers of  Divine  grace,  men  of  a  holy  life,  of  clear  views  as  to  the 
doctrines  they  hold  and  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  of  vigorous 
health,  of  energy  and  determination  of  character,  aglow  with  love  to 
souls,  and  able  to  show  proof  of  activity  and  zeal  in  Christian  work 
at  home. 

My  subject  is  the  training  of  men  of  the  class  so  defined.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  I  speak  as  an  attached  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  with  a  real  and  ever-deepening  brotherly 
regard  for  the  members  of  every  Protestant  and  Evangelical  insti- 
tution, whose  end  and  aim  are  to  preach  the  simple  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The  first  point  that  I  would  press  is  the  constant  and  thorough 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  are  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the 
first  and  great  weapon  on  which  the  Christian  warrior  has  to  rely. 
Whatever  other  books  he  may  or  may  not  know,  he  must  know  this. 
It  will  be  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  his  teaching.     Knowledge  he 

study  of     must  have,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  systems  of  religion, 

Scripture.  SO  Called,  which  it  will  be  his  duty  to  attack  and  over- 
throw.   But  unless  he  possess  a  full,  clear  knowledge  of  the  Word 
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of  God,  the  antidote  to  error  will  not  be  supplied  by  him  as  it  onght 
to  be. 

In  teuching  others,  it  will  not  suflice  to  be  negative  and  destruc- 
tive ;  he  must  be  j)Ositive  and  constructive  also.  He  will  invite  the 
attention  of  those  amongst  whom  he  may  dwell  to  tliis  one  Book,  to 
the  exclusion  (at  least  in  tlie  tirst  instance)  of  almost  every  otlier. 
AVithout  the  Bible  in  his  hands,  in  his  brad,  and  in  his  lieart,  he 
would  not  be  litted  to  go  at  all.  His  appeal  must  be  to  it  from  day 
to  day — to  its  .autliority,  its  disclosures  of  Divine  truth,  its  invita- 
tions, its  warnings,  its  liO})es,  its  consolations.  Pie  sliould  know  it 
from  cover  to  cover, — better,  if  it  be  possible,  than  the  evangelist 
and  pastor  at  home. 

II.  But  tliere  is  a  danger  lest  this  constant  liandling  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  growing  knowledge  of  its  contents  should  bccouK.'  in 
any  degree  ])rofessional.  To  avoid  this  unhappy  result,  the  student 
must  cultivate  the  liabit  of  devout  and  humble  and  Danger  of  pro- 
reverential  study  of  the  Word  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  ^"sionai  study. 
his  own  profit.  To  know  the  Bible  for  the  good  of  others  is  one 
thing ;  to  pore  over  it,  and  pray  over  it,  as  our  own  guide  to  life  and 
peace  is  another.  Therefore  the  habit  of  prayer  both  general  (in 
regard  to  the  Christian  life),  and  particular  (in  regard  to  the  opening 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  heart  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  ►S[)irit) 
should  be  diligently  maintained.  Time  should  be  set  apart  each  day 
for  prayer, — public,  social,  and  private.  Every  college  lecture  should 
be  commenced  with  })rayer.  The  atmosphere  which  a  Missionary 
student  breathes  should  be  one  of  prayer.  Men  of  prayer  should 
alone  be  placed  in  authority;  men  of  prayer  should  alone  be  teachers 
of  God's  blessed  trutli.  • 

The  dangers  of  a  merely  critical,  or  historical,  or  intellectual 
study  should  be  pointed  out.  The  end  for  which  all  reading  of  the 
Divine  word  is  undertaken, — viz.,  "  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works,"  should  be  con- 
stantly enforced.  Only  thus,  as  I  conceive,  can  a  real  and  lasting 
si)iritual  beuelit  be  secured. 

III.  I  phad,  in  the  third  jilace,  for  a  critical  study  of  at  least  Latin 
and  Greek  ;  and  Hebrew  sliould,  if  i)0ssible,  be  added.  On  many 
grounds  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  selected  is  most  desiraMe. 
No  one  can  be  an  accurate  and  accomplished  theologian  ,      ^       - 

.   ,  ,  ,-.  1         ^  n      1^  Importance  of 

Without  tiiem.  JNo  one  can  be  an  exact  teacher  ot  others  Latin.  Greek, 
without  them.  No  one  can  attempt  to  translate  the  ^'^h^^'^^W' 
Scriptures  into  other  tongues — a  most  noble  oilice — without  them. 
And  further,  the  study  thus  inculcated  serves  as  an  admirable  test 
of  capacity.  For  if  a  man  cannot  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
languages  specilied,  wdth  all  the  help  of  good  grammars,  dictionaries, 
and  teachers,  which  may  now  be  provided  at  home  ;  what  probability 
is  there  that  he  will  be  able  to  express  himself  in  other  forms  of 
speech,  when  he  has  to  fit  himself  for  the  task  under  very  diiferent 
surroundings  of  books  and  instructors  ? 
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Now  and  again  a  student  has  asked  me  why  he  shoukl  spend  tinie 
over  this  or  that  department  of  classical  work,  inquiring  of  what  use  it 
was  likely  \  e  to  him  in  the  Mission-field.  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  direct  ^  ^  of  the  knowledge  in  question  might  be  small  ;  but 
the  indirect  ucnofit  arising  from  a  habit  of  patient  thought,  investi- 
gation, and  iud2:ment,  could  not  fail  to  be  great. 

Thus  the  ellort  made  within  college  walls  is  not  only  essentially 
useful  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  precise  knowledge  of  the 
originals  of  the  AVord  of  Grod,  but  it  becomes  a  touchstone  of 
character  and  of  power,  whereby  it  is  seen  whether  or  not  there  is 
likely  to  be  proficiency  in  learning,  speaking,  and  writing  difiicult 

modern  tongues. 

lY.  Concurrently  with  eflbrts  in  the  direction  just  indicated,  I  strongly 
recommend  the  theory  and  practice  of  vocal  music.     Many  countries  to 
Avhich  Missionaries  go  have  only  spoken  languages.  The  strangers 
Vdueof      ^^j^j  nothing  reduced  to  writing.     And  whether  they  have  to 
mu  1 .    ^|^.,jj  ^^.-(.jj  districts  where  there  is  civilisation  and  a  literature,  or 
with  those  rude  and  barbarous  races  Avhich  have  none,  this  is  matter  of  com- 
mon experience,  that  living  tongues  are  best  learned  by  those  who  go  out  w^ith 
a  well-trained  ear.     It  might  be  a  piece  of  playful  exaggeration — but  if  so, 
it  was  one  under  which  lay  a  great  truth — when  a  former  student  wrote 
to  me  from  China  that  it  was  lather  dull  work  to  pass  his  day  saying 
'•  Ting,  Tang,"  in  a  hundred  difierent  tones.     ]My  satisfaction,  A\hen  I  lead 
this,  Avas  that  he  had   been   taught   whilst   in    England   to   mark    such 
distinctions.      For  if  a  man  has  not   been  disciplined   to  separate   sound 
from  sound,  and  tone  from  tone,  at  what  a  real  disadvantage  will  he  be 
placed  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  a  spoken  language,   where  so  much 
depends  on  catching  the  meaning  of  a  speaker  from  the  intonations  of  his 
#  voice.     Confusion  of  sound  leads  to  confusion  of  word  and  of  idea.    Failure, 
more  or  less  real,  is  sure  to  follow. 

V.  I  beg  earnestly  to  recommend  a  thorough  study  of  the  outlines 
of  Church  history.      Human  nature  has  been  one  and  the  same  in  all 

past  ages,  and  Avill  continue  to  be  the  same  to  the  end.  Satan 
^a^'^p^Mssi^!^  adapts  his  temptations  to  each  age  and  class  with  marvellous 
dexterity.  But  the  conditions  of  Missionary  work,  and  of  the 
founding  and  developing  of  native  Churches,  repeat  themselves  constantly. 
And  he  who  has  watched  the  rise  of  false  doctrine  and  heresies  in  one  age, 
who  has  traced  their  causes,  and  observed  their  declir;e  or  removal,  will  be 
better  armed  for  the  work  of  his  own.  He  will  not  be  surprised  or  dejected 
at  the  appearance  of  tares  among  the  wheat.  From  the  experience  of  the 
past  he  will  know,  in  some  measure,  what  to  hope  for  and  what  to  fear  in 
the  present  and  future. 

VI.  Closely  connected  with  Church  history  is  the  question  of  doctrine. 
Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I 

stud  of  ^^^'^^^  ^^'^^^  importance  to  the  study  of  the  Articles,  the 
theoio^.  grayer  Book,  and  the  Homilies.  Members  of  other  denomina- 
tions will  necessarily  regard  witl  leat  respect  the  formularies 
of  worship  and  the  statements  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  are  in  force 
amongst  themselves.  All  these  should  be  mastered  from  the  man's  own 
standing  ground,  and  for  his  own  benedt.  My  experience  is  that  a  diligent 
investigation  of  the  ecclesiastical  position  which  a  Christiiin  mnn  nr  f  nivi«tinn 
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teacher  holds,  does  not  lead  him  to  intolerance  towards  others,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  The  more  carefully  he  inquires  into  doctrine  as  enslirined  in 
documents  with  which  he  is  textually  familiar,  the  mf)re  ready  he  is  to  see 
the  same  points  from  other  sides.  Not,  however,  in  such  n,  way  as  weakly 
to  surrender  his  own  views,  but  so  as  to  be  able  to  state  them  with  clear- 
ness to  those  who  may  difler  from  him. 

Added  to  this,  I  earnestly  commend  tlio  I'eadiug  and  analysing,  with 
patient  care,  the  works  of  recognised  and  standard  divines,  e.g.,  our  Hooker, 
Jewel,  Butler,  Pearson,  and  Paley.  "We  have  in  our  libraries  a  storehouse 
of  works  on  theology,  for  which  any  nation  and  any  Church  may  well  be 
thankful.  And  even  an  introduction  to  these  mastcrpiix'cs  may  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  those  wlio  are  to  be  sooner  or  later  the  leaders  and 
guides  of  infant  Churches  in  the  things  of  God. 

VII.  Mingled  with  these  heavier  l)ooks  and  severer  studies  should  be 
the  biographies  of  eminent  servants  of  God, — His  ]Missionary  workers  in 
particular.     A  young  sulmltern,  anxious   to  rise  in  his  pro- 
fession, studies  the  art  of  war  in  the  lives  of  great  commanders,    i^io^grap^es. 
A  young  musician,  or  medical  student,  or    scientist,  iufpiires 

into  the  lives  and  training,  the  failure  and  success,  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him  in  tlic  walk  of  life  A\hich  he  has  chosen  as  his  own.  So 
should  the  future  Missionary  ever  have  in  hand,  perusing  and  reperusing 
them,  the  biographies  of  representative  men  in  \arious  ages  (jf  the  Church 
of  Christ.  As  far  as  possible,  also,  he  should  bo  informed  of  the  present 
state  of  Missionary  enterprise  over  the  whole  world.  Brief  pictures  should 
be  set  before  him,  from  time  to  time — and  perhaps  he  may  not  be  able  at 
this  stage  to  pursue  the  subject  further — of  the  work  going  on  outside  the 
pale  of  that  particular  organisation  to  which  he  is  attached.  God  spake 
TToAv/xepu)?  Kox  TroXvTpoTToyq  in  times  past.     And  He  does  so  still. 

VIII.  I  hope  to  cairy  my  hearers  -w ith  me  when  I  urge  the  advantage 
of  instruction  in  the  (elements  of  sur2:eiv  and  medicine.     I  sav  the  elements : 
for  if  a   student  is  to  make  such  advance   as   to   be   h^g'^^^y  The  elements  of 
qualified  to  practise,  then  the  time  required  (some  four  or  five    surgery  and    , 
years)  is  too  long,  if,  at  least,  the  points  already  dwelt  upon  are     medicme. 

to  be  enforced. 

But  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the  healing  art  may  be 
acquired,  under  good  teaching,  and  with  the  experience  which  many 
hospitals  will  afford  to  Missionary  students,  in  a  couple  of  years.  And  the 
contrast  between  one  who  has  such  an  elementaiy  training  as  this,  and  one 
who  has  none  at  all,  the  ditierence  in  calmness  and  nerve  as  respects  himself, 
and  the  dift'erence  in  usefulness  in  regard  to  olhers,  when  sickness  or 
accident  may  have  arisen,  is  immense.  It  needs  to  be  witnessed  to  be 
fully  understood. 

IX.  Once  more,  I  would  urge  the  benefit  of  some  kind  of  manual  training. 
There  are  many  opportunities  for  this  kind  of  preparation — be  it  gardening, 
carpentry,  printing,  or  the  like.    Anything  that  makes  a  man 

ready  in  an  emergency,  not  with  head  only,  but  with  hand  *"*"  ammg. 
also,  that  gives  him  fertility  of  resource,  self-reliance,  power  to  grapple 
with  difiiculties — this  must  be  a  real  benefit.  We  want,  in  the  foreign  field 
as  in  the  home  field,  neither  clumsy  brains  nor  chnnsy  tingeis.  There  is 
room  in  God's  household  for  those  whose  spirit,  mind,  and  body  are  alike 
trained,  and  that  to  the  utmost  point  of  perfection,  for  the  work  to 
be  done. 
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It  mav  be  said  that  tlie  chief  points  set  forth  above  apply  almost  as 
truly  aiul'fully  to  the  pastor  at  home  as  to  the  Missionary  abroad.  This 
mav  well  l)e  so :  for  what  fits  a  man  most  thoroughly  for  work  m  England 
wil'l  lit  him  most  completely  for  work  anywhere  else. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  plead  for  as  adequate  and  comprehensive  a 
Lettrainingbe  ti-aiuing  as  posslblc  for  Missionary  candidates?  For 
comprehensive,  niorc  than  thirty  years  I  have  watched  closely  the  career 
of  men  who  have  gone  out  to  do  this  noble  work.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  every  rule.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  those  who  have  served  most  faithfully  and 
remained  at  their  posts  most  loyally,  and  rendered  most  conspicuous 
service  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  abroad,  are  the  men 
who  v>Tnt  forth  most  thoroughly  equipped  by  previous  training  for 
the  enterprise  to  which  they  were  called. 

PAPER. 
2. — By  the  Rev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness. 

We  have  in  this  year  1888  reached  an  important  crisis  in  Mis- 
sions. A  hundred  years  of  Missionary  la})Our  lie  behind  us,  and 
we  gather  at  this  International  Convention  from  cast,  west,  north, 
and  south,  to  study  its  records,  and  to  learn  its  lessons,  that  we 
may  start  with  fresh  knowledge,  and  renewed  energy,  for  our  still 
unreached  goal — the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

"We  gather  here  to-day  at  the  outset  of  this  Convention,  to  con- 
sider the  (] ua I >f rations  and   training  necessary   for   Missionaries. 
Tour  uest-ons  I'^ur  poiuts  are   raised  for  discussion — the  first  as  to 
raised, two    mental   and  spiritual   qualifications;   the   second   as   to 
treated  of.    gp^.>(.ij^i  training  at  home;  a  third  as  to  training  in  the 
field ;  and  a  fourth  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  Missionary 
lectureships  in  our  colleges.     I  take  up  here  the  lirst  two  of  these 
points — the  testing  of  candidates  to  ascertain  their  suitability  for 
the  work,  and  their   training  after  a»^ceptance,  and  before  l3eing 
sent  out. 

And  firstly,  as  to  the  qualif.caHons  required.  A  Missionary  is  an 
ambassador  for  Christ  to  the  heathen — or  to  any  non-Christian 
people.  It  is  of  necessity,  therefore,  that  he  bo  a  true  Christian — 
an  anointed  man,  one  called  of  God  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
and  sent  forth  by  Him.  The  Church  canuoi  create  such  labourers  ; 
only  He  who  made  the  world  can  make  a  true  Missionary.  No 
training  can  manufacture  him — no  human  ordination  can  tit  him 
for  his  work. 

In  considering  the  application  of  a-  candidate  therefore,  the  question  to 

be  settled,  is  not,  Can  he  be  made  into  a  Missionary  ?  but,  Has  God  called 

ftuaiifications   1^^"^  ^^  '^^  such  ?     Have  the  necessary  qualifications  been  be- 

and  stowed  ?     Only  where  this  is  the  case  can  the  training  be  of 

disqualifications.  tit  •  t  t  <•    • 

^  any  use.    It  a  man  or  a  woman  is  to  become  a  true  and  useful 

Missionary,  there  must  first  be  not  only  genuine  conversion,  and  sincere 
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personal  piety,  but  whole  hearted  self-consecration  to  the  work  of  God,  and 
a  call  to  His  holy  sci'vice ;  including  a  strong  inward  sense  of  vocation, 
together  with  providential  indications  and  adaptations.  There  must  be 
mental  and  physical  fitness  for  foreign  service,  and  above  all  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  for  no  matter  what  other  qualitications  a  man  may  have,  he  wll' 
never  be  a  Missionary  unless  he  is  filled  with  Christ-like  compassion  for  the 
lost,  and  with  a  burning  desire  to  seek  and  save  them.  This  should  be  the 
ruling  feature  of  his  character.  With  this  almost  any  sjiecial  talents  may 
be  utilised  in  Missionary  service;  without  it,  even  the  most  brilliant  are 
useless.  If  the  heart  be  intensely  set  on  the  salvation  of  the  perishing, 
love  will  teach  ingenuity,  and  lead  to  painstaking  and  perseverance.  Love 
will  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  accomplish  its  object.  The  love  of  souls, 
the  longing  for  their  salvation,  is  one  of  the  leading  qualifications  that 
should  be  looked  for.  But  even  the  presence  of  this  does  not  make  testing 
neodless,  for  there  may  co-exist  with  it  physical,  mental,  or  moral  disquali- 
fications. 

On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  defects  of  a 
diiroi'ont  character,  which  constitute  no  real  disqualification,  because  training 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  remedy  them.  Ignorance,  lack  of  habits  of  study, 
or  of  experience,  nariow-mindedncss  arising  from  want  of  intercourse  with 
various  classes  of  men,  awkwardness  of  manner,  and  many  and  similar 
faults,  indicate  only  a  candidate's  need  of  education  and  training,  and  should 
not  stamp  him  as  ineligible. 

Se.ondly,  wc  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  Training  of  accepted 
candidates.  The  question  stands  in  the  prospectus,  "  Should  there 
be  si)ecial  training  for  IMissionary  service  in  addition  to  general 
education?"  The  answer  is,  Undoahtcdbj.  (iod  always  trains  His 
instruments.  Every  true  Missionary  must  be  specially  trained  for 
his  work,  though  not  all  in  our  schools.  God  has  His  own  schools. 
They  are  very  various,  and  some  of  them  strange  and  severe.  Moses 
was  trained  to  be  the  deliverer  and  lawgiver  ot  Israel,  in  Training  of 
the  courts  and  schools  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  mountain  Missionaries, 
solitudes  of  Midian,  for  eighty  years.  David  was  trained  to  be 
kin<j^  over  Israel  by  years  of  spiritual  experience,  and  by  many 
dangers  and  toils.  Daniel  was  trained  for  his  wonderful  prophetic 
office  by  his  education  and  career  in  Babylon.  Any  training  that  we 
can  <rive  to  a  volunteer  for  Missionarv  work  will  form  at  best  but 
a  small  j>art  of  a  greater  and  more  effectual  training  which  God 
Himself  bestows.  We  can  do  something  to  help,  though  not  much. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  what  we  do  be  done  in  harmony  with  that 
which  is  done  by  the  great  Master.  Our  Lord  Himself  carefully 
trained  His  Apostles  for  the  great  work  He  committed  to  them — 
the  evangelisation  of  the  world.  His  example  is  full  of  instruction 
for  us. 

Christ  gave  His  disciples  a  threefold  training — theoretical,  moral,  and 

practical.     This  was  one  of  the  piincipal  works  which  He  accomplished  in 

the  world.     He  piepared  the  instruments,  He  trained  the  men 

who  should  afterwards  evauLrelise  it.     He  chose  them,  called     ^.V"?*^', 
■  1  1  ,,'  I'll  1    r      moral,  practical, 

them,  kept  them,  taught  tlieul,  prayed  with   them  and  for 

them,  impressed  His  Spirit  upon  tliem,  breathed  it  into  them  ;  He  corrected 
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His  own  glorious  and  sacred  example.  Whnt  a  development  of  soul! 
What  a  training  for  service  !  '^Follow  Me,"  He  said,  "and  I  aviII  make 
you  to  become  Ushers  of  meu."  ^'Tako  up  your  cross  and  follow  Me." 
*'  Learn  of  Me."     '•  Al)ide  in  Me." 

Besides  this  He  imparted  to  them  priceless  InsfrKCtions.  He  taught 
them  the  nature  of  His  Divine  kingdom,  His  own  personal  character  and 
claims,  the  natuvo  of  true  holincNS  \ho  simplicity,  spirituality  :ind  power 
of  prayer,  the  excellence  of  humility,  the  essential  duty  and  blessed  results 
of  self-sacrifice,  the  sin  of  hypocrisy  and  formality,  the  spiiituality  of 
worship,   and  the    supremacy  of  the   Word   of   God    over    all    human 

trac'"*:ions. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  development  of  spiritual  life  is  the  great 
thino-  to  be  aimed  at  in  Missionary  training.  Woe  to  the  Church  if  she 
neglects  i/>iii,  or  gives  it  a  secondary  place  !  Her  messengers  will  be  of 
little  use,  for  unspiritual  agents  can  never  accomplish  spiritual  work. 

The  calling-,  qnalitying-,  and  directing  of  the  labourers  thus  com- 
menced by  our  Lord  was  afterwards  continued  by  ilie  Holy  Ghost 
through  the  Cliurch.     He  sent  forth  Missionaries  unto 
The  Spirit's   the  Gentiles.    The  Apostolic  Church  acted  directly  under 
training.     ^^^^  gpirifs  guidaucc.     "  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord 
and  fasted,  the    Holy   Ghost    said,   Separate    Me    Barnabas    and 
Saul  for  the  work   whereunto   I   have   called   them."     Then   the 
Church  fasted,  prayed,  laid  their  hands  on  those   men   and   sent 
them  away.    That  is   f/ny   set  apart  and   sent   out   those   whom 
God  had  qualified  and  called.     The  Lord  was  with  these  Mission- 
aries, and  wrought  glorious  things  through  their  instrumentality. 

We  cannot  improve  on  this  example  of  the  primitive  Church.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  form  the  best  guide-hook  for  INIi-sionary  Societies  and 
Missionaries.  The  impulse  and  the  energy  must  always  come  from  Heaven. 
Successful  Missionaries  are  God-appointed  men.  Wo  must  pray  for  such ; 
watch  and  wait  for  them;  welcome  them  and  utilise  them  as  they  are 
civen.  Yes,  for  the  thousands  of  workers  still  needed  in  the  ]\lission-field 
we  must  first  of  all  py-ay — pray  as  Elijah  prayed  for  tiio  raui,  fervently, 
effectually,  incessantly  till  the  prayer  is  answered;  pray  as  the  Church 
prayed  for  the  promised  Spirit  before  Pentecost. 

Next,  perhaps,  in  value  to  spirituality  may  be  ranked  evangelistic 
gift  and  ability.  How  is  this  to  be  developed  ?  In  the  same  way 
that  skill  in  any  other  line  is  imparted — by  instruction  and  practice. 
The  preparation  for  all  ordinary  work  consists  in  the  actual  doing  of 
it,  not  merely  gaining  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  how  it  ought  to 
be  done.  East  London,  for  instance,  with  its  vast  and  varied  popu- 
lation, is  an  admirable  training  ground  for  Missionary  students.  It 
was  this  fact  which  led  us,  many  years  ago,  to  plant  there  our 
Institute  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  from  which,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  many  hundreds  of  Missionaries  have  gone  forth. 
We  have  more  than  a  million  of  the  working  classes  in  this  quarter.      | 

The  value  of  open-air  lyreachinrj  a«  a  preparation  for  Missionary  work 
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Oper-air 

preaching, 


is  exceedingly  great.  It  cultivates  aggressivenv,ss,  boldness,  simplicity, 
directness,  and  earnestness  of  style,  an  extemporaneous  delivery,  and  an 
interesting  and  striking  manner  of  presenting  Divine  truths.  The  open- 
air  preacher  must  first  gather  his  congregation,  and  then  hold 
it  in  spite  of  surrounding  distractions,  with  nothing  but  the 
simple  power  of  his  words.  He  miist  suit  his  style  to  the 
roughest  and  slnewdest  of  his  auditors.  He  must  promptly  meet  objec- 
tions, answ- 1-  qui'stions,  and  quiet  disturbances,  as  he  seeks  to  win  an 
eritrance  for  unwelcome  truths  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  neglectors  and 
rejcctprs  of  the  Word  of  God.  Ho  has  to  face  opposition,  and  endure  at 
times  contempt  and  shame  for  the  Master's  sake.  It  is  not  easy  work,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  foster  conceit  or  gratify  self-esteem.  It  is  really 
hard,  self-denying  service,  more  analogous  to  that  which  would  be  lequired 
of  a  Missionax-y  in  the  streets  of  India  or  China,  than  almost  any  other 
form  of  Gospel  labour. 

In  addition  to  such  experiences  a  Missionaiy  needs  of  course  Jcnoidcdge 
of  rariops  kinds.  Education  of  the  mind  has  its  p^aci — though  it  be  not 
the  lirst  place.  Tlie  higher  the  mental  qua liti cations  of  a  man  or  woman 
(other  things  being  e(jual)  the  better.  But  here  it  should  bo  cloaily  stated 
that  the  nature  of  the  case  indicates  that  only  a  cntain  pioportion  of 
Missionary  workers  lequire  what  we  call  a  thorough  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  send  out  ignorant  and  untrained  men  to  undertake  ]Mis- 
sionary  ^^•ork  were  cleaily  folly.  "  Let  sucli  lirst  bo  pro\ ed,"  is  a  dictate  of 
common  sense  as  Avell  as  a  prece2:)t  of  Sciipture.  Paul  said  to  Timothy  as 
regards  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  taught  hira,  "The  same 
commit  thou  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  Of 
all  men  a  Missionary  should  be  a  man  of  general  intelligence  and  fcitilo 
resources.  Without  a  measure  ef  cultivation  it  is  impossible  that  ho 
should  be  this.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  Missionaries  as  a 
class  should  know  something  of  everything.  A  jNIissionaiy  tnowwie 
has  to  travel,  and  should  understaxid  (jeogra})}i)j.  He  may  per- 
haps have  to  build  his  Jioi'.se,  to  make  his  own  furniture,  to  till  or  diiect 
the  tillage  of  his  tjardcn,  the  cooking  of  his  food,  to  work  the  printing 
j)ress,  etc.,  etc.  Knowledge  ev^en  on  such  matters  will  therefore  be  valuable 
to  him.  He  may  be  situated  far  from  any  skilled  physician,  and  ought 
therefoie  to  have  at  least  some  elementary  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  and  of  the  use  of  simple  surgical  and  medical  aids.  The  more 
grammatical  knowledge  he  has  the  better,  for  he  will  have  to  lenin  and  use 
.  foreign  tongue,  and  possibly  to  translate  into  it  the  Word  of  God.  He 
ought  to  know  enough  of  nature  to  appreciate  the  works  of  God,  and 
enough  of  history  to  peiceive  the  background  of  Bible  facts.  As  he  has  to 
teach  Christianity,  he  should  know  something  of  the  history  of  its  planting, 
its  early  sullerings  and  triumphs,  the  oiigin  axid  progress  of  existing  apcs- 
tacies,  and  the  story  of  the  Reformation.  He  should  also  be  acquainted 
to  some  extent  with  the  history  of  IModern  Missions,  including  the  lives  of 
eminent  Missionaries.  But  above  all,  he  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  Bible.  That  Book  will  have  to  be  the  companion  of  his  loneliness,  the 
guide  of  his  peiplexity,  the  support  of  his  life,  the  instiument  of  his 
labours.  It  should  be  the  chief  subject  of  his  study.  His  mind  should  be 
familiai-ised  with  the  sacred  text,  with  the  evidences  of  its  inspiration,  and 
with  the  varied  doctrinal  and  practical  truths  which  it  reveals.  He  needs 
to  be  rooted  and  built  up  in  Christ,  and  established  in  the  faith,  and  the 
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aim  should  be  to  give  him  a  firm  grasp  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and 
instruction,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Conference  that  those  who  take  part  should 

contribute  to  the  general  stock  the  results  of  their  experience,  suggesting 

for  the  consideration  of  their  brethren  the  chief  practical  conclusio)Ks  to 

which  the}   have  been  led.     I  may  mention,  then,  that  guided  by   the 

"^  principles  indicated  in  this  paper,  we  founded,  fifteen  years 

Experienceof  •     j>,^^  London,  an  Institution  for  training  and  helping 

the  Institute.    .  «^   '  „       .         ,.   ,  ,  i       i     •       i  j.     i      ^r-     •        *■  •    " 

into  the  foreign  field  young  men  ^vho  desired  to  be  Missionaries. 

We  subsequently  added  a  country  branch  of  the  Institute,  and  latei;  on  'i 
Training  Home  for  Deaconesses.  During  these  fifteen  years  we  have  dealt 
■with  more  than  three  thousand  volunteers  for  Missionary  work,  have 
received  on  probation  between  eight  and  nine  hundred,  have  trained  and 
sent  out  five  hundred  3Iissionaries,  and  have  now  about  a  bundled  students 
in  the  Institute,  Our  plan  is  to  give  the  students,  wliere  they  require  it, 
preliminary  secular  instruction  in  the  country  branch,  and  then  practical 
training  in  East  London,  including  Mi.<.sionary,  Evangelistic,  Linguistic  and 
Medical  departments.  All  our  .students  receive  from  a  qualified  medical 
man  the  training  of  the  ambulance  corps,  the  results  being  tested  by  a 
public  examination.  The  deaconesses,  in  certain  instances,  are  sent  for 
three  months  to  live  in  hospitals,  where  maternity  cases  are  treated. 
Students  going  to  Africa  receive  instruction  in  the  treatment  of  tropical 
fevers,  and  where  there  has  been  special  fitness  we  have  given  students  the 
advantage  of  a  four  years'  medical  course  in  the  London  Hospital.  In 
almost  every  case  these  have  become  qualified  medical  men,  and  are  now 
in  the  Alission-field,  The  time  .spent  by  students  in  the  Institute  has 
varied  according  to  their  aire  and  needs.  Our  svstem  has  been  an  elastic 
one.  We  have  tried  to  give  to  each  the  help  he  or  she  was  capable  of 
receiving,  and  to  introduce  each  to  the  spheie  in  which  we  saw  they  could 
best  do  good  Gospel  service. 

The  results  have  not  disappointed  us.  We  have  received  men  of  all 
nationalities  and  all  classes,  as  well  as  of  all  Evangelical  denominations. 
We  have  trained  them  for  all  countries,  and  former  .students  are  now 
working  in  connection  with  between  twenty  and  thirty  Societies  and 
Organisations,  while  many  of  them  have  founded  new  and  independent 
Missions.  As  a  rule  they  have  done  well,  and  given  much  satisfaction  in 
the  ]Mi.ssions  they  have  joined.  There  are  exceptions.  Every  rule  has 
such,  but  we  thank  God  on  remembrance  of  the  great  majority  of  them. 

Allow  me,  iii  conclusion,  to  summarise  what  I  have  said,  and  to 
emphasise  certain  poiuts. 

First,  we  agree  most  thoroughly  with  our  highly  esteemed  and 
respected  friend,  Dr.  Pierson,  in^his  published  opinion  that  '-  if  we 
Mould  largc^ly  increase  the  Missionary  force  we  must  in  some  way 
lessen  the  time  and  cost  of  prci)aring  the  average  workman.  ...  A 
most  formidable  barrier  to  the  work  of  evangelisation  is  that,  even 
where  both  men  and  money  may  be  obtained  it  takes  too  long  a  time 
Summary  of  and  too  costly  a  culture  to  train  the  average  workman; 

Paper.  ^ud  this  oue  obstacle  often  overtops  all  others,  and  is 
practically  unsurmountable.  .  .  .  There  ought  to  be  a  change  in  our 
ecclesiastical  tactics  ;  our  system  of  training  for  the  Mission-field 
must  be  more  flexible,  and  more  economical  of  time  and  money,  or 
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we  cannot  send  worlvtnen  into  the  great  workl-fiekl   in   ade(iuate 
numbers.' 

Without  any  ri,<:;idly  uniform  system  of  training"  we  must 
encourage  every  willing  soul  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  or 
she  is  best  fitted,  and  endeavour  further  to  fit  each  for  their  pro- 
posed sj)here  of  labou'*,  and  we  must  shorten  and  simplify  the 
course  of  training. 

Secondly,  no  candidates  whatever  should  be  accepted  for  train- 
ing save  spiritually-minded  men  and  women,  possessed  of  good 
health,  good  common  sense,  devoteduess  to  God's  service,  and  a 
Divinely  indicated  call  to  the  work. 

Thirdly,  snch  persons  should  be  thoroughly  tested,  and  carefully 
trained.  Their  traininj^:  should  be  adapted  to  develop  the  unworldly 
spiritual  character  which  JMissionary  work  ref|uires.  It  should 
always  be  adapted  to  the  individual  case.  All  ]\lissionary  students 
should  be  trained  in  laborious  and  self-denying  habits,  and  exercised 
in  evangelistic  work  among  our  own  lapsed  masses,  especially  open- 
air  preaching. 

Lastly,  every  Missionary  student  should  be  furnished  with  the 
practical  instructions  of  the  Ambulance  Corps,  as  to  how  to  deal 
with  the  accident  cases  ;  wliile  those  who  are  preparing  for  labour 
in  Central  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  no  (pmlified 
medical  aid  is  to  be  had,  sliould  receive,  in  addition  to  other  teach- 
ing, special  medical  instruction  of  an  elementary  and  practical 
nature,  and  in  those  instances  where  there  is  marked  aptitude  and 
desire  for  it,  the  Missionary  student  should  have  the  advantage  of  a 
full  medical  course. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  A.  MerensiJ:y(SupGiintendont,  Bmliu  Missionary  Society)  :  Brethren 
and  sisters, — I  have  very  little  to  say  on  the  subject  before  us,  because  Avliat 
I  wanted  to  say  has  been  stated  in  such  an  able  Avay  by  the  readers  of  the 
Papers.  I  have  only  to  express  my  thanks  that  this  very  important  subject 
has  been  brought  befoie  this  Missionary  Conference.  Great  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  want  of  men  and  upon  the  want  of  money,  l>ut  I  believe^ 
that  if  the  Lord  would  grant  us  the  men  the  money  would  be  foitlicoming, 
and  I  believe  that  we  shall  not  obtain  the  men  who  are  fully  up  to  the  work 
if  we  do  not  follow  the  commandment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  Hi' 
said,  "  Pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  may  send  forth  laboureis 
into  His  harvest."  If  we  bring  this  matter  before  Him  in  prayer,  with 
all  our  power,  the  Lord  will  give  us  fit  men  for  the  puipose. 
I  beg  to  state  that  the  leading  German  Societies  have  adopted  Educated  men. 
the  principles  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barlow. 

Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  friends, — It  was  at  Mr.  Guinness's  personal  request  tliat  I  consented  to 
say  a  few  words  at  this  stage  of  the  Conference  upon  this  most  interesting 
and  vital  topic.     I  have  been  placed  in  circumstances  which  have  compelled 
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me  to  give  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  tc  the  subject  of  the  training  of 
Ministerial  and  Missionary  candidates,  and  :  have  a  very  deep  and  pro- 
found conviction  that  there  are  some  radical  errors  that  he  at  the  basis  of 
oui-  whole  system  of  Missionary  training.  I  want  especially  to  say  that  I 
believe  that  a  prolonged  course  of  merely  literary  and  intel- 
Mere  study  jgctual  culture  is  in  most  cases  fatal  to  a  thoroughly  spiritual 
deadening.  ^^^  evangelistic  career;  that  the  separation  of  a  student  from 
practical  contact  with  human  souls  in  direct  spiritual  work  prepares  him 
to  go  through  the  rest  of  his  life  with  a  chronic  or  at  least  intermittent 
chill,  and  if  the  chill  hajipens  to  be  accompanied  with  any  fever  alternating 
with  it,  it  is  only  the  fever  of  an  intellectual  enthusiasm,  which  has  little 
or  none  of  the  glow  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  the  effect  of  the  college  and 
even  of  theological  Ministerial  training  is  oftentimes  simply  to  stimulate 
a  worldly  type  of  ambition,  which  sends  men  into  the  Christian  field  of 
Missionary  or  of  Ministerial  labour,  ambitious  to  produce  highly  intel- 
lectual and  elaborate  literary  essays  which  have  little  or  none  either  of 
Gospel  truth  or  of  the  aroma  of  the  Gospel.  Therefore  I  wish  to  empha- 
sise with  all  the  intensity  of  conviction  that  wliich  Mr.  Guinness  so  admir- 
ably presented  this  morning,  that  there  should  be,  together 
Study  and  work,  ^^..^j^^  intellectual  training  and  college  or  seminary  life,  personal 
contact  with  the  lest.  If  a  man  is  not  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  any- 
where, he  is  fit  to  preach  it  nowhere;  and  the  reason  why  I  would  send 
men  down  into  contact  with  the  lowest  classes  is,  that  if  they  can  reach  the 
lowest  they  can  reach  the  highest ;  but  it  does  not  always  follow  that  if 
they  can  reach  the  highest  they  can  reach  the  lowest, 

Daniel  Webster  is  said  to  have  affirmed  that  thcie  is  always  room  at 
the  top.  I  venture  to  join  issue  with  my  distinguished  American  fellow- 
countryman  by  saying  that  that  is  the  very  place  where  there  is  not  any  '| : 
room.  Society  is  a  pyramidal  structure,  and  there  is  room  for  only  one 
stone  at  the  top,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  bottom.  The  broad 
basis  of  the  pyramid  of  society  is  that  to  which  we  must  fii-st  of  all  dili- 
gently, carefully,  and  prayerfully  look.  If  that  be  not  a  sound  and  well 
laid  basis  the  whole  pyramid  of  society  is  in  danger  of  sinking  and  being 
destroyed.  Thei-efore  I  say  that  to  send  a  man  down  to  woi'k 
in  the  .slums  among  the  outcast  classes  will  test  his  consecra- 
tion ;  it  will  test  whether  he  is  after  souls,  or  after  salaries  and  places  and 
positions  of  emolument  and  of  honour  and  distinction.  If  a  man  can 
i-each  the  lowest  classes  in  our  gi-cat  cities  successfully,  so  far  as  that  test 
can  be  applied,  he  can  reach  that  class  in  any  community  in  which  God 
may  place  him. 

I  would  also  cmphasLse  open-air  preaching.     I  have  never  heard  so 

much  said  as  I  think  ought  to  be  said  in  favour  of  extemi)oraneous  modes  of 

presenting  the  Gospel.     The  fact  is,  dear  friends,  that  you  may  put  in  an 

es.- .ay  form  a  great  deal  that  seems  profound  only  because  it  is  muddy.     If  you 

are  obliged  to  speak  without  notes  and  extemporaneously,  your 

p-'LThSg.    ^"^^^^  ^^  thoughts  must  be  so  carefully  laid  out  as  that  it  can 

be  correctly  and  distinctly  preserved  in  your  own  memory,  and 

ill  tliat  case  it  will  })e  likely  to  be  plain  enough  and  simple  enough  to  be 

remembered  by  your  audience.     But  that  which  you  may  reduce  to  writing, 

or  which  a  man  may  read  from  paper,  may  be  neither  Very  intelligible  to 

hini.s(  If  nor  to  anybody  that  hears  him.     Then  again  I  wish  to  say— and  I 

think  every  word  ought  to  be  weighed,  and  as  far  as  possible  we  ought  to 
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speak  very  briefly  on  those  topics — I  believe  that  if  a  man  is  a  tlioroughly 
consecrated  man  it  will  ^'o  far  to  supply  to  some  extent  even 
the  original  lack  of  conuuon  sense ;  for  we  are  tolil  that  we  ^"^^d^io^e"*^ 
shall  have  from  the  Holy  Ghost  tlu'  spirit  of  power  and  of  love 
and  of  a  sound  mind.  Brethren,  there  is  no  genius  in  the  world  that  is 
equal  to  the  genius  of  love  ;  there  is  nothing  that  is  so  inventive  ;  nothing 
that  is  so  fertile  ;  nothing  that  has  such  grand  conceptions  and  inceptions 
of  all  noble  spiritual  work  for  Christ.  I  believe  wo  ought  to  ompliasiso 
with  Missionary  candidates,  what  our  blessed  Loi'd  said — "  If  any  man  will 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Mo." 
We  have  a  kind  of  familiar  and  informal  way  of  saying  that  life  is  full  of 
daily  crosses ;  but  there  is  no  Scripture  for  any  such  perversion  of  that 
phrase  of  Christ's.  There  is  only  one  cross,  and  that  is  the  cross  of  volun- 
tary self-martyrdom,  and  he  who  is  to  become  a  winner  of  souls  must  take 
up  once  for  all,  and  daily  carry  after  Christ,  that  cross  on  which  he  is 
crucitied  unto  the  world  and  the  woild  unto  him. 

Rev.   W.    McGregor   (English    Presbyterian    Mission,   Amoy):    Mr. 
Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — I  think  there  is  entire  unanimity  in  this 
meeting  with  regard  to  everything  that  has  been  said  both  by  the  readers 
of  the  papers  and  by  the  speakers  as  to  the  spiritual  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  should  engnge  in  Mission  work.     Experience      ®P'"*"*^ 

•      a.u      T\r-     •         r   1  1  i.       7  4-1     i.    -i.   •  X     qualifications. 

in  the  jNiission-nold  soon  teaches  anyone  that  it  is  no  use  to 
send  there  a  man  who  himself  has  not  yet  fully  learned  what  Gospel  it  is 
he  is  to  preach  to  the  heathen.  He  must  himself  have  felt  the  power 
of  the  S])irit  of  God  in  his  own  heart :  he  must  himself  have  known 
what  it  is  to  have  sin  forgiven,  if  ho  is  to  preach  a  Saviour  or  Iledeemer 
to  the  heathen  in  Cliina  or  anywhere  else.  With  regard  then  to  the 
spiritual  qualilications  of  men  we  are  all  agreed. 

With   reference  also  to  the  value  and  the  exceeding   importance  of 
practical  training  in  work  at  home  and  in  public  speaking  in  the  open  air, 
1  think  all  Missionaries  will  agree  with  what  has  been  said.     I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  mental  training,  mental  culture,  is   of   great  importance.     I 
believe  that  the  Church  at  home  ought  to  be  taught  and  ought  to  know 
that  she  is  not  to  vest  satisfied  with  offering  for  Christ's  w^ork 
in  the  Mi&sion-field  that  which  she  is  not  prepared  to  employ     ^^^^''f"^ 
at  home.     The  example  of  Chiist,  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
Early  Clmrch  has  been  referred  to.     It  is  not  unusual  to  speak  of  the 
Apostles  as  uneducated  fishermen  ;  but  we  have  been  reminded  to-day  that 
they  w-ere  not  uneducated ;   they  themselves   were  trained  by  our  Lord 
apart  from  what  education  they  had  befoie ;  and  I  think  it  would  argue 
some  hardihood  in  anyone  to  stand  up  and  say  that  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  was  an  illiterate  and  uneducated  man.     And  apart  from 
this,  who  was  it  thut  was  sent  to  be  the  Apostle  to  the  heathen  ? 
When  God  himself  chose  from  the  Apostles  a  man  who  wac-  to  ^^-^postlei. 
be  specially  set  apart  to  labour  among  the  heathen,  He  did  not  choose  any 
of  those  original  Apostles  who  lived  and  laboured  with  our  Saviour ;  their 
work  lay  chiefly  among  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  man  who  was 
chosen  to   go  forth  into  Heathendom,  and  there  carry  the  message  of 
salvation,  to  those  who  knew  nothing  of  God,  or  Chiist,  was  a  man  who 
had  all  the  learning  that  Judaism  could  give  him  added  to  the  culture 
that  Greece  could  supply.     The  Apostle  Paul  was  not  an  illiterate  man, 
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juid  I  feel  that  for  us  here  met  to<?ether  to  say  anytliin^'  that  might  imply 
that  the  Church  had  discharged  her  duty  to  Christ,  >\  hen  she  had  sent 
foi-th  those  who  were  scarcely  qualified  to  serve  her  best  purposes  at 
home,  would  be  to  make  a  very  great  mistake  indeed. 

With  regard  to  labour  in  heathen  lands,  let  me  say  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  a  heathen  audience  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  their 

attention,  to  make  them  really  understand  what  you  are  aiming  at, 
^""''j^*"  and  carry  home  a  conviction  of  the  truths  you  wish  to  preach.  To 
en  c  g^j^j^jj  yp  jjj  ^  crowd  here  in  London,  a  chance  crowd,  gathered  from 
all  quarters,  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  effectively,  so  as  to  secure  their  attention, 
and  to  carr>'  home  the  truths  to  their  hearts,  is  not  an  easy  matter :  but  it  is  still 
more  difficult  in  a  heathen  land.  You  have  there  a  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  language  you  speak — I  mean  that  the  truths  you  speak  of,  are  so 
entirely  new  to  them  that  they  invariably  attach  other  senses  than  the  correct 
one,  to  that  which  you  are  saying,  and  therefore  it  needs  a  man  with  adaptability 
— with  great  ability  to  realise  the  intellectual  position  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
is  speaking — to  accommodate  himself  to  them,  and  to  realise  in  every  way  what 

effect  the  wordsheisusing  will  produce.  Althonuh  an  uneducated  man, 
i^eneeded.*  without  much  literary  training,  if  he  is  a  man  of  superior  ability,  and 

has  the  grace  of  God  in  his  hciirt,  may,  under  such  circumstances, 
discharge  his  duty  fully  and  effectually,  yet  ca  /» r/'x  /Kd-'ihiis  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  man  who  has  had  some  literary  training  will,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  better  fitted  to  adapt  himself  to  the  condition  of  those  among  whom  he  is 
placed.  And  I  think  that  the  experience  of  those  who  have  laboured  in  heathen 
lands  will  go  with  me,  when  I  say,  that  they  have  in  their  own  observation  seen 
that  this  is  so— that  the  men  who  have  had  more  of  the  preliminary  training 
have  greater  versatility  and  adaptability  in  their  intercourse  with  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  in  heathen  lands. 

But  the  thing  that  1  feel  in  my  heart  most  strongly  is  that  wliieh  I  have 

already  alluded  to,  that  for  us  as  a  Mission  Conference,  met  together  to 

speak  of  the  work  among  the  heathen  and  the  men  to  bo  sent  thither,  to 

Missionaries  to  ^^0'  anything  that  should  lead  the  Church  of  Christ  to  suppose 

be  equal  to      that    she    has    dischai-ged    her   duty   to   Christ  by    sending 

Ministera.       fQj.|.jj  ^^^^  -^^^  qualified  to  preach  the  Gospel  than  those  she 

employs  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  congregations    at   home,  would    bo   to 

make  a  very  great  mistake.     It  has  been  said  that  the  great  diflicidty  is 

the  fewness  of  the  Missionaries  we  have  to  send.     With  all  this  I  fully 

agree,  but  our  duty  is  not  on  that  account  to  lower  the  qualifications  of 

the  men  who  are  to  be  sent.     We  are  to  seek  to  rouse  the  Church  of  Chri.st 

to  realise  the  claim  that  Christ  has  upon  His  Church  to  send  foith  her  best 

men,  and  to  send  them  forth  in  large  numbers.     Christ  gave  Himself  for 

the  Church,  and  died  for  our  salvation ;  shall  we  deny  Him  the  best  we 

have  to  offer  ? 

Eev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  (after  a  short  prayer)  : 

I  fully  believe,  my  Christian  friends,  in  the  words  of  the  last  speaker,*that 

we  must  not  lower  the  standard  of  Missionary  service.    I  think  we  want  to 

raise  it  immensely.     I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  power  of  the 

Holy  Ghost.    We  have  been  too  nuu-h  satisfied  with  men  who  have  not  liad 

to  a  large  degree  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    I  speak  for  myself.    Many 

years  I  spent  in  spiritual  work  in  China,  in  which  I  was  oftener  hungry 

The  Spirit'.    ^^^^  ^^ell  fed,  oftener  thirsty  than  overflowing.     We  want  a 

power  and     higher  standard  of  Holy  Ghost  power  in  all  our  Missionary 

prayer.       gprvants  if  they  are  to  do  the  work  of  the  Church  eflfectually. 

Then  agam,  we  want  to  have  more  belief  in  the  power  of  prayer.    We  have 
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been  remindod  of  this  again  a.id  again.  Let  us  go  to  the  right  quarter 
for  our  ]\Iissionarics.  Not  to  tho  plough  or  to  the  anvil,  not  to  tho  univer- 
sity or  tho  forum,  hut  to  the  grout  Head  of  the  Church.  "Pray  ye 
therefore  tho  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  Ho  will  thrust  fortli  lahourers  into 
His  harvest;"  and  depend  upon  it  He  Avill  select  the  right  men  and  the 
ri<'ht  women.  He  knows  where  they  are,  and  who  they  are,  and  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  the  Church  if  sho  refuse  thera.  And  wo  nuist  not  sj)oil  them 
-wh'-'u  we  have  got  thcni.  I  havo  som(>times  taken  a  piece  of  chalk  pencil, 
and  have  thought  that  I  would  improve  the  jxnnt,  and  have  tried  to  do 
f  it.  nt  the  expense  of  breaking  the  chalk  oil".  Theii>  ai-e  many  spoiled  by 
;  tiaining;  tlu^  training  was  not  trahiiug  that  helped  them,  l)ut  training 
thiit  injuied  them.  I  have  met  witii  many  Mis>i()naries,  and  that  not 
merely  in  one  land,  who  have  regretted  the  loss  of  fervour  and  gpoHed  or 
zeal  that  they  experienced  during  their  academic  course.  We  improved  by 
must  not  de.spiso  academic  training.  Thank  God  we  have  in  trailing, 
the  China  Inland  Mission  some  noble  men  who  have  not  been  spoilt,  but 
improved  by  it  ;  but  I  do  think  we  want  to  take  into  account  that  all  are 
not  improved  by  it. 

When  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  down  upon  a  man  and  gives  him  a  sense  of 
His  call,  we  want  to  set  ourselves  to  ascertain,  "Is  it  a  real  call?"  This 
should  be  the  tirst  point.  Mr.  Guinness  has  s))oken  of  some  of  the  disquali- 
fications for  Missionary  service.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  who  are  called 
have  these  disqualilieations.  1  should  i-atlier  think  that  their  having  these 
disqualilications  w:is  evidence  of  a  want  of  call.  If  there  is  .'vidence  of  the 
call  we  have  very  few  other  questions  to  ask.  Let  me  say  briefly  that  the 
world  is  just  where;  it  was  when  the  Lord  Jesus  ( -hrist  gave  His  command. 
Missionary  work  i>not  one  Avhit  harder  now  than  it  was  then,  and  not  one 
whit  easier  now  than  it  was  then.  The  Holy  Ghost's  power  sutHced  then, 
and  nothing  else  will  sntfice  now.  Nothing  more  is  needed,  and  if  the  Lord 
Jesus  should  call  by  His  Spirit  the  most  illiterate  man  and  send  that  illite- 
rate man  forth.  He  can  do  a  mighty  wf)rk  by  him,  perhaps  because  he  is 
ilhteiate,  and  God  Himself  will  liave  the  glory.  God  will  not  give  His 
glory  to  another,  and  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  do  anything  that 
will  rob  God  of  His  glory. 

And  when  wc  have  found  men  who  are  really  called  of  (xod,  let  us  see  that 
they  give  evidence  of  tho  call  at  home.     Wo  do  not  put  down,  in  our  selection 
of  candidates  for  China,  any  particular  level  of  education  or  ability   Divine  call 
that  men  must  have,  hut  we  do  look  out  and  see  that  they  are  men    evidence  of. 
whom  the  Holy  Spirit  has  used  in  soul  winning.     A  voyage  across 
the  Indian  or  Pacific  Ocean  will  not  make  a  man  a  soul  winner.     If  God  has 
used  him  for  soul  winning  at  home,  my  experience  is,  that  He  will  bo  a  soul 
winner  abroad,  and  that  if  He  has  not  used  him  at  home,  He  will  not  use  him 
uljroad.     Therefore  it  is  so  important  to  have  proof  of  the  call  in  the  work  that 
has  been  done  at  home. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  Medical  qualifications.  Twenty  years  ago 
my  own  opinion  was  very  much  what  has  been  expressed  here,  that  all  !Mis- 
ftionaries  should  have  a  limited  measure  of  ^ledical  training.  I  have  nov/ 
come  to  the  opposite  opinion.  I  think  it  is  a  profound  mistake  to  give  a 
person  just  a  smattering  of  Medical  knowledge.  I  have  seen 
many  good  Missionaries  spoiled,  and  very  few  really  benefited  ■fofg^'thorou^hf 
by  it.  Let  us  have  Medical  Missionaries.  God  will  lay  His 
hand  upon  them  when  they  are  fully  qualified,  if  you  will  ask  Him.  You 
will  not  have  the  expense  of  training  them;  God  will  train  them,  and 
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give  you  plenty  of  them,  if  you  will  only  have  them,  and  put  them  in 
the  right  positiou.  God  will  answer  your  prayer  with  n-^'ard  to  Medical 
Missionaries,  hut  let  us  not  spoil  a  good  evanf,n'li.Nt  by  niakin.ir  a  poor 
doctor  of  him.  There  are  others  who  wish  to  speak,  and  1  will  only 
say  that  I  would  with  all  ray  heart  seek  to  impress  upon  our  dear  friends 
present  the  supreme  importance  of  havin*?  the  ^niidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  to  the  selection  of  the  workers ;  and  when  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  the  call, 
again  I  say,  it  is  at  our  peril  if  we  refuse  the  men  or  sp-il  them. 

Rev.  G.E.Post,  M.D.  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrout) :  Asa  Medical 
Missionary  of  twenty-five  years  standing  I  want  to  give  my  emphatic  con- 
firmation to  the  last  sentiment  with  regaidto  ^Medical  men.  I  am  opposed 
„  toto  cdio  to  sending  quacks  to  a  Mission-licld,  We  want  either 
No  quacks.  ^^^11. educated  Missionaries,  or  else  men  that  make  no  pretence  to 
know  anything  of  medicine,  I  have  seen  the  evil  of  it.  1  have  studied  the 
question  for  twenty-five  years,  and  I  say  again  send  us  intelligent  Medical 
men,  or  else  send  us  men  that  make  no  pretence  to  Medical  science,  and 
have  no  intention  of  carrying  out  ^Medical  practice.  There  was  one  remark 
made  by  a  previous  speaker  to  which  1  must  take  exception  from  the 
practical  standpoint.  If  I  unden^tood  him  rightly  he  said  that  the  qualifi- 
cation of  music  is  an  aid  to  acquiring  a  foreign  language,  I  can  only  appeal 
to  my  personal  experience.  1  cannot  sing  a  note,  but  I  delivered  a  lecture 
in  the  Arabic  language  after  being  five  months  in  the  country,  and  I 
preached  an  extempore  sermon  at  the  end  of  nine  months. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  qualification,  I  am  on  both  sides 
of  that  question,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  defend  to  the  last  all  the  positions 
taken  up  here.  I  believe  we  want  men  of  the  grade  of  city 
*°grade«!*  *  Missionaries,  and  street  preachers  ;  I  believe  we  want  farmers 
and  blacksmiths;  I  believe  w^e  want  men  who  are  simple  prac- 
tical printers,  and  who  carry  out  a  knowledge  of  type-setting,  type-casting, 
cutting  on  wood  and  steel  and  copper,  and  electrotyping,  and  along  with 
these  things  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  For  every  man  who  enters  Missionary 
work,  must  be  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

I  believe  we  want  men  who  will  engage  in  translating,  but  I  differ  from  the 

sentiment  uttered  here  that  every  jMissionary  should  sooner  or  later  expect  to  be 

Abroad  as  at   ^  translator,     I  believe  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  talent  to  expect 

home.  ^^^'^*  '■  3"^*  ''^^  it.  would  be  a  waste  in  this  land.  We  do  not  expect 
everybody  here  to  be  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar  ;  we  do  not  want 
every  Mmister  here  to  be  a  good  translator  of  the  Scriptures  ;  we  do  not  expect 
him  to  understand  every  intricacy  of  Biblical  geography  and  arch;eology.  There 
are  some  whose  gifts  are  simply  evangelistic  ;  there  are  some  whose  gifts  lie  in 
translatmg  ;  there  are  some  teachers  and  some  preachers,  and  some  who  have  the 
gifts  of  healing.  We  want  them  all.  We  want  to  fdl  the  Mission  world  with 
just  such  candidates  as  you  want  in  the  Church  at  home.     There  is  room  for 


at  all,"  He  can  go  with  his  deft  fingers  and  place  the  type  in  order  and  do 
a  work  m  printing  which  shall  perhaps  be  greater  than  that  of  the  greatest  of 
hvmg  preachers. 

I  want  this  one  thought  to  be  imprinted  upon  the  minds  of  my  brethren 
and  sisters  here,  that  there  is  room  in  the  Mission -field  for  every  talent,  so 
that  It  be  consecrated  by  the  Spirit  of  prayer  and  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 
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Rev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness  :  I  wish  to  ut(  ?r  just  a  simple  sentence  by- 
way of  explanation.  It  has  been  our  privilege  to  send  out  at  least  one 
luindrecl  Alissionaries  to  Africa.  Some  of  these  have  gone  into  ^^^^  traininj 
the  centre  of  that  great  country,  one  thousand  three  hundred  to 

miles  from  the  coast.  These  Missionaries  had  nolens  volens  to  '  ''^«™»ta»cei; 
practise  medicine  to  some  extent;  that  is  to  say  tliey  liad  to  givti  certain 
remedies  in  cases  of  fever,  and  to  take  them  too,  and  to  attend  to  certain 
simple  surgical  cases.  For  example,  Captain  lloare  who  is  connected  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  who  was  trained  in  our  Institute,  had 
on  one  occasion  even  to  perform  amputation  to  save  life,  and  he  had  to  do 
it  with  a  penknife.  It  was  an  amputation  of  the  arm,  and  was  success- 
ful Now  in  order  to  help  these  Missionaries — I  am  referring  not  to  China, 
but  to  Africa, — it  is  our  practice,  and  we  found  it  very  useful,  to  give  to 
every  one  of  our  students,  first  of  all,  special  instruction  in  connection  with 
the  Ambulance  Corps,  wliich  is  a  very  simple  thing  and  a  tiling  that  every 
one  wouhl  be  the  better  for.  Then  wo  give  special  instiuction  to  our 
women  Missionaries.  We  send  them  to  hospitals  for  training  in  treating 
maternity  cases.  Many  of  them,  in  times  of  Nature's  trial,  tlieir  own  or 
others,  may  be  in  isolated  positions,  far  away  from  Medical  help.  Then 
we  give  full  Medical  instruction  to  certain  Missionaries — a  complete 
Medical  course. 

Rev    L.    Dahle  (Secretary,  Norwegian  Missionary  Society)  :   I   must 
begin  by  asking  your  forbearance,  since  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  in  speak- 
ing in  a  foreign  tongue.     The  subject  we  are  discussing  is  the  qualifications 
of  Missionaries  for  their  work.     The  subject  seems  to  me  to   Natural  and 
fall  under  three  heads.     There  are  some  qualifications  that  I      acquired 
would  call  natural ;  others  that  are  qualifications  of  grace  ;  and  qualifications, 
a  third  class  consist  of  qualifications  to  be  acquired  by  study. 

As  to  the  FIRST  class,  I  think  we  have  to  lay  a  good  deal  of  stress  on 
these  qualifications  of  nature.  Under  this  class  I  would  reckon  a  good 
strong  frame — a  good  physical  condition  of  life.  It  is  no  use  sending  out 
men  that  you  have  to  send  home  again  next  year.  It  is  no  use  sending  out 
men  for  whom  you  have  to  send  a  nurse  or  a  Medical  man  to  attend  them 
by  the  next  mail.  We  want  men  who  can  rough  it,  men  who  can  stand 
years  of  work  in  a  tropical  country. 

Having  been  a  Missionary  myself  continuously  for  eighteen  years  without 
going  home,  in  a  country  like  Madagascar,  I  have  had  some  experience  on  this  point, 
But  not  only  do  we  want  this  class  of  men  ;  we  go  in  for  men  of  energy.  Learn- 
ing is  a  most  useful  thing,  but  energy  is  quite  as  useful,  and  quite  as  necessary 
for  a  jVIissionary.  I  have  seen  men  sent  out  to  Mission  work,  very 
pious  men,  and  when  you  saw  them  you  thought  you  saw  living  saints.  ^^^^^^  without 
But  they  were  not  successful.     You  cannot  go  with  folded  hands  *'^' 

through  a  heathen  country  as  a  Missionary,  and  only  look  up  towards  heaven.  You 
■will  have  to  look  round  about  you  sometimes,  and  have  tact  and  common-sense 
at  your  fingers'  ends,  or  you  will  be  worth  nothing.     A  very  important  thing  in 
a  Missionary  is  that  he  should  have  the  ability  to  attract  people, 
and  not  frighten  them.     That  is  a  special  gift  that  cannot  be     •Attractive 
acquired  if  you  have  not  got  it  by  nature.     You  see  it  sometimes       P°^^^' 
when  a  man  goes  into  a  house  where  there  are  a  lot  of  children.     They  will  go 
to  one  man  and  not  to  others.     They  will  feel  attracted  by  one  man  and  not  by 
others.    You  cannot  tell  exactly  what  the  special  feature  is  in  the  man  who 
attracts  them — but  so  it  is,  they  are  attracted  by  one  more  than  by  the  othc^ 
Now  the  Missionary  ought  to  be,  above  all,  an  attractive  man  to  the  natives- 
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Then  if  we  turn  to    the  second  class  of  gifts,  the  gifts  of  grace,  I 

think  we  all  aoree  that  if    a  man  has  not    got  the  ^^hit  from  above, 

the'imction  from  the  living  God,  if  he  has  i.      felt  in  his  own 

Gifts  of      j^p.^j.^  tijj^t  burning  love  to  God  that  makes  nim  willing  to 

^"^*       sacrifice  himself  entirely  for  the  sake  of  God,  he  ought  never  to 

leave  his  native  shore,  and  go  abroad  as  a  Missionary. 

As  to  the  THIRD  class,  I  am  glad  to  find  my  opinions  stated  in  the  first 

paper  read  to  us  this  morning,  at  least  in  all  the  essential  points,  and  also 

bv  some  of  the  later  speakers.     But  there  are  some  few  points  on  which  I 

ditier  a  little  from  them.      There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Apostles  were  sent 

out  with  a  training  which  we  should  not  call  very  perfect  from 

Apostles  and  ^^^^.  college  standpoint,  but  then  they  had   quite   a  diflferent 

their  Mission,  rj.^^.^^^^^^,  '^^,^^   ^.j^^  Lcachers  we   have   in   our  colleges— with      ^ 

all  respect  for  those  learned  men.  And  not  only  that,  but  they  had 
the  Spirit  of  Pentecost  in  a  fuller  manner,  difierent  in  degree  from  what 
Ave  can  expect  now,  and  difierent  in  kind,  although  it  is  the  same.  They 
had  not  to  go  to  foreign  lands  and  learn  a  foreign  tongue.  They  had  to 
Avork  within  the  Greek  and  Roman  world.  They  lived  in  that  world, 
and  they  knew  a  great  deal  beforehand  what  we  now  have  to  acquire 
by  study. 

Finally,  they  were  sent  out  as  Apostles ;  those  whom  we  can  now  send 

out  are  only  Evangehsts.     With  regard  to  the  curriculum  of  education,  I 

agree  generally  with  the  first  speaker,  but  let  me  say  that  I  would  not  lay  so 

much  stress  on  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.     This  is  no  doubt  a 

very  useful  thing.     I  shall  always  be  thankful  to  God  for  the 

Missicm^ies  ^^^^^^  Smattering  I  have  had  of  these  languages.  I  have  never 
found  the  knowledge  to  be  too  much  in  the  Mission-field.  You 
always  feel  that  you  .vant  much  more  than  you  have  got ;  but  still  I  have 
knov.n  ^Missionaries  who  have  never  seen  a  Greek,  Latin,  or  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  yet  I  know  a  case  in  one  station  where  there  are  four 
or  five  thousand  Christians,  and  a  large  number  of  school  children,  all  the 
result  of  men  of  thai  character.  That  proves  that  it  is  not  quite  necessary 
under  all  ciicumstances  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  It 
dopends  on  the  po.^ition  you  intend  to  give  a  man  in  the  Mission-field. 
There  is  a  German  proverb  to  the  eiFect,  that  you  want  all  kinds  of  nets  for 
all  kinds  of  fish,  and  I  beheve  that  is  true.     If  y^"  were  going 

to  their  work.  ^^  phico  a  man  in  a  situation  as  a  college  tutor,  or  if  you  weie 
going  to  send  him  to  take  part  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  a  foreign  tongue,  or  if  you  sent  him  out  to  fight  with  Mohammedans 
or  Jews  or  learned  Brahmans,  then  he  would  certainly  want  a  fair  amount 
c.f  knowledge ;  but  if  he  is  to  work  as  an  ordinary  Missionary,  among  what 
the  Germans  would  call  the  Naturvblker — people  v»  hose  minf'  are  like  a 
tabula  rasa  on  which  nothing  is  written — he  can  do  faii'ly  well  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  knowledge. 

Rev.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  LL.D.  (Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  I  venture 
to  think  there  is  no  essential  difierence  on  any  important  question  that 
has  this  day  been  brought  forward.  I  certainly  quite  agree  with  every 
word  that  has  been  said  so  fervently  by  my  friend  Dr.  Pierson  and  many 
others,  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  qualifications  of  Missionaries.  Unless 
those  spiritual  qualifications  exist,  the  man  is  not  called  of  God  to  be  a 
Missionary  ;  and  we  ought  to  see,  as  far  as  human  beings  can  judge,  that  a 
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man  is  a  Spirit-taught  man.    That  must  be  regarded  as  absohitely  essential. 
By  all  means,  test  Missionaries  bybringingthem  into  contact  with  home  work. 
We  heartily  concede  that  many  a  devoted  man  has  gone  forth  without  any 
college  training,  who  has  done  noble  work  for  God.     It  is  the 
same  abroad  as  it  is  at  home.     Multitudes  are  labouring  with   ,uiJd°ucat^d! 
heart  and  soul  in  the  home  field,  who   have   never   been  at 
college;  but,  being  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  G<..i,  they  are  largely  blessed. 
I  think  the  qualifications  for  Missionaries  abroad  are  very  much  the  same 
I        as  those  that  are  necessary  for  Ministers  and  woi-kers  at  home.     I  cannot 
draw  a  distinction. 

K,  But  that  being  granted  most  heartily  and  fully,  I  think  that,  when  we  can 

I        get  a  man  with  mental  tiaining,  there  is  a  higher  work  that  he  is  qualitied  to  do 
in  the  foreign  field.     I  c;irnot  forget  that  Moses,  "  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, '  was  employed  by  God  to  do  the  mighty   and  devoted. 
work  committed  to  him.     "When  I  name  Paul — to  whom  reference 
has  been  made — Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Knox,  Whitefield,  Wesley,  am  I  not 
mentioning  the  noblest  names  that  are  contained  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ? 
But  every  one  of  them  was  a  man  of  high  education.    And  I  remember,  too,  that 
John  Wesley  lays  it  down,  that  his  preachers  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in 
logic.     He  was  himself  thoroughly  trained  in  logic,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  his 
preaching  told  more  in  consequence  of  that  than  it  would  have  told  if  he  had  not 
been  versed  in  logic,  and  had  consequently  reasoned  badly. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  such  a  land  as  India  (I  speak  of  the 
field  which  I  know  best)  we  have  men  of  all  grades  of  society,  from  savages 
up  to  men  of  the  acutest  intellects  and  the  highest  civilisation,  ^^^.^^^^^^^^j. 
Therefore  we  require  various  classes  of  men  to  deal  with  them,  inbidia. 
I  would  not  send  a  man,  however  earnest,  however  devoted,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  mental  training,  to  argue  with  a  Mohammedan  Maulavi,  or  a 
highly-trained  Brahman.  I  should  think  that  1  was  doing  injustice  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  It  would  be  like  sending  a  man  into  the  battlefield 
wit  1  out  his  armour. 

Then  be  it  remembered  that  the  translation  of  the  Woi  J  of  God  is  a 
most  important,  but  a  most  difiicult  work.     I  have  been  engaged  in  it;  and 
no  work  ever  tried  my  head  more  than  that  of  getting  the  very 
best  expressions  supplied  by  the  native  language  for  the  truths  Translation  of 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  given  in  the  Word.     Are  you  then  -^^Tting^booTs. 
to  send  out  men  who  have  no  mental  training  to  do  that  w^ork  1 
i       God  forbid,  I  say.     Then,  books  are  to  be  written.     I  have  myself  written 
not  a  few,  and  I  believe  if  I  had  not  gone  to  college  I  could  not  hav<* 
I       written  so  many ;  at  all  events,  they  would  not  have  been  fitted  to  do  the 
-       good  that  I  trust  they  are  doing.     Therefore,  dear  friends,  wo  can  all  agree 
I       that  there  are  different  positions  in  the  heathen  field,  for  which  different 
I       intellectual  qualifications  are  required.     Spiritual  qualifications  are  abso- 
lutely essential  in  every  case;    but  in  many  cases — I  do  not  say  in  all 
— college   training,   thorough,  and   the   highest  available,  is  also   to   be 
sought. 

Mr.  Frederick  Freeman :  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question.  Dr. 
Pierson  and  Mr.  Guinness  have  both  stated  the  need  of  getting  men  into 
the  field  without  delay  and  Avithout  cost.  I  am  engaged  in  business,  and  I 
know  many  labourers  who  are  earning  their  living  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  labouring  in  the  Gospel  in  the  open  air  at  the  East  End  and  elsewhere, 
who  would  long  to  be  fishei-s  of  men  in  foreign  lands,  but  they  do  feel  that 
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it  would  be  a  blessed  thing  if  they  could  abide  in  their  calling  and  labour 

in  the  Gospel  too.     When  one  goes  fishing  one  does  not  like  to 

Trade  and     ^^  where  there  is  a  rod  at  every  yard  of  the  stream,  but  one 

'  prefers  to  go  to  the  preserved  portions.     Just  one  woid  about 

training.     When  I  was  brought  to  the  Lord,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 

my  first  thought,  after  I  knew  that  my  sins  were  forgiven, — the  first  phrase 

of  Scripture  that  came  to  me,  within  half  an  hour,  was  this,  *'  The  earth 

shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

That  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     I  was  in  a  merchant's 

office  when  I  was  brought  to  the  Lord.     I  afterwards  went  to  Oxford,  and 

I  learned  a  good  many  things  and  took  a  degree,  and  four  years  in  Oxford 

knocked  out  all  thought  of  labouring  in  the  Mission-field.    It  has  taken  ten 

or  twenty  years  of  street  preaching  to  bring  the  desire  back  again. 

I  know  tha^;  in  tropical  climates  like  India  and  China,  it  is  impossible  to 
labour  in  your  calliug  unless  you  are  a  specialist ;  labour  is  so  cheap.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  in  many  countries,  like  South  America  for  example.  I  am  thinking 
now  especially  of  Roman  Catholicism — of  that  land  of  Roman  superstition — and 
I  say  that  a  man  who  is  a  printer,  or  a  railway  engineer,  or  a  bank  clerk,  and  who 
G  tr  t  d  ^'^  living  for  Christ  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  Catholic  people,  will 
to  priesthood.*  ^''^  ^^^^  ^^®  grace  of  God  is  not  limited  to  the  priest  od.  Let  me 
only  throw  out  this  one  thought.  You  know  that  luree  hundred 
years  ago  to-day  the  Spanish  Armada  was  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  delayed  by 
contrary  winds,  while  England  was  gathering  together  and  asking  God  to  deliver 
us.    Do  we  not  remember  that  circumstance  ? 

Now,  dear  friends,  we  are  in  danger  to-day  of  a  far  greater  invasion  of 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Ritualism — a  far  more  desperate  invasion  than 
that  was.  The  end  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was  that  England  went  into 
the  new  world  and  won  it  from  the  Spaniards.  Now  let  us  carry  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  into  this  new  world  which  is  to  this  very  day  under 
the  superstition  of  Home. 

Rev.E.W.Syle,  D.D.  (American  Church  Missionary  Society, from  Japan): 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  these  meetings  is  that  they  are  Conferences, 

and  that  we  compare  notes.     All  that  I  have  to  contribute  this  morning  will     [i 

Heresi  s '      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  °  remarks  in  confirmation  of  some  things  that  have 

foreT^fieidl  ^^^^  ^^^  ^y  Others.     It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  Gospel 

is  sent  to  a  people  who  have  a  literature  and  training,  and 

philosophy,  and  various  systems  of  false  religion,— it  is  noteworthy  that 

among  them  the  early  heresies  develop  themselves  in    their   early  order. 

First  there  is  Arianism,  and  then  Sabellianism.     I  shall  not  go  into  the 

reason  of  the  case.     Now  that  great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  challenge 

the  thoughts  of  men,— the  pride  of  intellect  and  so  on.     I  think  this  will 

be  found  to  he  the  fact  with  regard  to  India  ;  I  know  it  is  with  regard  to 

China  and  also  Japan.     Now  I  would  suggest  that  part  of  the  knowledge 

which  every  Missionary  should  have,  who  has  any  intellectual  training 

Need  of      "iven  to  him,  is  the  early  history  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the 

cS^MsL^i  P'""""^''  ''°'^  ^^  *^^  '"'^^^"^  ^''°°'  *^^  beginning.  Thus  he  would 
"^•be  forewarned  and  forearmed.  I  remember  a  Missionary 
coming  to  a  meeting  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  telling  us  that  his  Chinese 
teacher  had  said  a  beautiful  thing,  namely,  that  the  Father  was  the  great 
God  manifesting  Himself  in  one  way,  the  Son  manifesting  Himself  in 
another  and  the  Spirit  in  another.  That  dear  good  Missionary  did  not 
know  that  that  was  Sabellianism;  but  he  ought  to  have  known  it,  and  he 
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would  have  known  it  if  he  had  had  a  training  in  the  history  of  the  Chuich 
from  the  beginning. 

Then  there  is  another  point  which  I  must  emphasise,  the  terrible  calamity 
(there  is  no  other  word  for  it)  of  sending  out  a  Missionary  who  has  to  be  sent 
home  again.    The  lack  of  certification  before  sending  out  a  Mis- 
sionary is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  things  in  the  past  bistoryfj.^j^°^g^j^"^ 
of  our  Missionary  experience.     The  Missionary  goes  out,  he  labours 
awhile  and  he  finds  himself  mistaken  ;  his  heart  fails  him,  and,  after  lingering 
a  little  while  to  see  whether  he  can  recover  himself  or  not,  returns   home. 
There  has  been  a  loss  of  a  year  of  time  and  a  year  of  expense.     After  coming 
and  staying,  he  returns  home  an  unhappy  and  dissatisfied  man.     He  does  not 
like  to  blame  himself,  he  generally  blames  the  Society.    What  the  heathen 
think  of  him  you  can  guess.     They  cannot  understand  it.     I  have  said  this 
only  for  the  purpose  of  emphasising  the  great  importance  of  certifying  ourselves 
that  those  whom  we  assist  to  go  forth  are  indeed  those  whom  the  Lord  hath 
called. 

Then  allow  me  to  emphasise  one  other  fact.     We  want  all  kinds  of  character  in 
the  Mission-field — Christian  character  ;  and  we  want  all  kinds  of  talent — sanctified 
talent.     We  want  the  leader  :  what  would  the  China  Inland  Mission  have  been 
without  Mr.  Taylor  V     We  want  the  translator  :  what  would  the  Chinese  Bible 
have  been  without  Dr.  Morrison  V   We  want  the  pioneer  of  schools  :  what  would 
the  education  of  India  have  been  without  Dr.  Duff  ?     We  want  the  Christian 
teacher  ;    we  want  the  Christian  nurse  ;    we  want  the  colporteur  ;   we  want 
every  man  to  whom  God  has  given  his  talent,  whether  it  bo  one,  or  two,  or  five, 
or  ten,  to  exercise  his  gift  and  be  content  with  it.      There  is  trouble,  dear 
friends,  and  the  trouble  is  this,  that  men  are  not  content  with  the  gifts  which 
God  has  given  them.     I  knew  one  Missionary  who  would  have  made  an  excellent 
colporteur  ;  he  had  active  habits,  he  could  learn  a  few  words   in 
the  native  language,  and  when  he  sold  a  Bible  or  a  tract  he  could  Content  t^  use 
commend  it,  though  it  might  be  with  a  very  imperfect  pronunciation     bes1;^wed. 
and  with  none  of   that  musical  tone  which  the  Chinese  language 
requires.     But  that  was  not  enough  for  him  ;  he  must  have  his  own  school  and 
his  own   hospital,   and  this,    that,   and   the   other ;    he  must  be   a  full-blown 
Missionary  in  every  respect — in  other  words,  a  private  in  the  army  but  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  general. 

Now,  while  we  want  men  of  all  characters,  we  want  men  who  are  able 
to  meet  with  and  deal  with  the  minds  of  acute  and  learned  natives.      We 
want  men  of  training  in  logic,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
and  training  in  the  previous  histoiy  of  the  operations  of  the   formorjOitar' 
human  mind,  so  that,  as  has  been  remarked,  when  they  return 
they  may  not  be  ashamed.     One  word  more,  dear  friends.    I  see  before 
me  an  ornamentation — it   is   the    chrysanthemum    of   Japan.     We  have 
borrowed  many  artistic  things  from  Japan,  things  that  *.iie  now  accepted 
on  all  hands.     I  must  not  branch  out  into  this  subject,  which  is  one  of 
significiince ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  moment  Japan  is  like  a  nation 
born  in  a  day,  demanding  a  religion,  because  they  have  found  that  even 
a  morality  without  a  religion  has  no  basis  that  will  stand. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Bell,  D.D.  (Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, U.S.A.) :  I  merely  wish  to  emphasise  one  point  with  legard  to  the  last 
item  in  our  morning's  programme  :  "  Ai'e  Special  Missionary  Lectureships 
in  schools  and  theological  seminaries  in  Christian  lands  desirable  1"  I 
wish  to  say,  I  would  have  a  Professorship,  not  a  mere 
Lectureship.  Let  there  be  men  appointed  to  our  colleges,  ^"^g°[^gf  °^ 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  Missions ;  let  them  instruct  the 
youth,  and  then  select  the  best  men  in  our  seminaries  and  send  them 
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abroad ;  that  is,  of  course,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  has  called  them.  We  want 
our  best  men  in  the  foreign  field.  In  America  the  call  comes  to  us  even 
from  the  Western  border,  "  Send  us  your  best  men  ;  keep  your  poor 
brethren  at  home,  but  send  your  strongest  and  most  powerful  workers  to 
the  foreign  field." 

Rev  J  A.  Taylor  (Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Convention  of  the  United 
States)  :*  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,— It  aflords  me  no  ordinary 
pleasure  to  stand  in  this  august  body  and  say  a  word  in  the  interests  ot 
the  spread  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  world.  ,       ^     . 

I  should  not  attempt  to  intrude  upon  you  with  any  thought  of  mine,  were  it 

not  for  the  fact  that  I  represent  a  denomination  or  a  people  in  this  Conturonce 

who  until  recent  years  have  appealed  to  historians  in  vain  for  a  pjace  m  their 

records,  and  have  had  to  rely  on  the  recording  angel  for  a  place  in  the  Book  ot 

Kemembrance.    As  a  coloured  Baptist  of  the  United  States,  1  am 

A  coloured     ^^^.^  ^^  represent  the  coloured  Baptist  Foreign  Convention.     They 

pastor.       ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^g  because  they  thought  I  was  able  to  give  any 

instruction,  but  to  receive  information.     After  Cod  had  so  wonderfully  blessed 

us  we  have  begun  to  feel  that  He  had  j.reserved  us  and  bestowed  His  mercy  upon 

us'  that  we  might  be  instruments  in  His  hands  of  developing  that  grand  country 

of  Africa.  j  at- 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  discussion — Missionary  methods  and  Mis- 
sionaries, their  qualifications,  mental  and  spiritual.  I  have  been  very  much 
impressed  with  one  or  two  sentences  uttered  by  the  first  speaker,  Mr. 
Barlow,  who  spoke  of  having  Missionaries  trained  in  one  or  more  branches  of 
industry.  We  have  opened  a  jNIission  Station  in  W^est  Central  Africa.  We 
have  been  labouiiTig  among  the  people  there  for  about  eight  years.  We  have 
made  mistakes,  like  all  other  young  Missionary  Societies.  But  as  regards 
the  idea  advanced  by  Mr.  Guinness,  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
first  thing  necessary  is  a  call  of  God  and  a  consecration  to  Missionary  work. 

Without   that,   we  feel   that  nothing   added  by   intellectual 
^"d^^S?"^*  training  Avill  ever  make  a  man  fit  to  labour  among  the  heathen 

people.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  requiring  the  intellectual 
qualifications.  These  are  the  things  that  1  have  l)een  sent  to  gain  informa- 
tion about  at  this  Conference,  with  its  varied  experience,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  carry  it  back  to  our  young  organisation,  which  is  beginning  to 
add  its  Uttle  drop  to  the  great  ocean  of  Missionary  work,  that  it  may  be 
an  humble  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  of  bringing  that  long  neglected 
people  out  of  darkness  into  light  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  luito  God. 

Rev.  James  Calvert  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Fiji  Islands): 
I  was  greatly  gratified  in  hearing  a  Medical  Missionary  who  has  been  in 
the  work  for  a  long  time  commend  this  full  qualification  for  that  important 
work.  But  I  happen  somehow  or  other  to  have  had  a  different  experience 
from  his,  and  I  thought  that  variety  might  be  helpful  to  us. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor,  a  man  of  such  vast  experi- 
ence, carrying  on  such  an  extraordinary  work,  seeming  to  pooh-pooh  a  trifling 
IMedical  knowledge :  and  then  I  was  afraid  that  some  might  be  sitting  down  under 
the  terrifying  epithet  of  "quacks"  that  was  given  to  those  who  had  not  much 
Aiitti  M  d-  i^'^o^^'^^^'^g®-  I  thought  that  must  mean  myself.  More  than  fifty 
knowledge'*  J^^^^  ^^g^^  when  I  was  designated  in  London  for  a  Foreign  Mission,  I 

useful.       thought  it  well  to  get  a  little  smattering  of  Medical  knowledge. 

That  was  all  that  I  could  possibly  gain,  but  I  resolved  to  get  as  much 

as  I  could,  and  I  begged  a  practical  surgeon  to  be  kind  enough  to  come  to  my  study 
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where  I  had  asked  other  students  who  were  designated  for  Mission  work  to  join 
me,  to  give  us  some  plain  practical  instructions  with  reference  to  disease  and 
medicine.  He  did  so  ;  and  we  obtained  knowledge  and  a  supply  of  medicines, 
books,  tooth-drawing  instruments,  and  other  things,  which  were  invaluable. 

We  went  abroad  to  a  field  where  there  was  no  ^Medical  man  within 
twelve  hundred  miles,  and  we  were  sometimes  compelled  to  act  whether  we 
knew  or  not  ;  and  we  found  that  this  small  smattering  of  information  that 
we  had  gained  in  no  technical  way,  but  just  in  a  practical  form,  was  of  the 
utmost  advantage  to  us.  Oi  course  many  a  time  we  had  to  guess,  but 
better  men  than  we  have  to  guess  a  good  deal,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  we  often  guessed  right.  God  blesstnl  us  in  our  Medical  department; 
and  I  hope  that  all  Missionaries  who  go  Avhere  there  is  no  doctor  at  all  will 
get  as  much  knowledge  as  they  possibly  can. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Drury  (Principal  of  the  Church  Missionary  College, 
Islington)  :  I  think  that  one  point  on  which  we  must  be  all  agreed  this 
morning,  is  that  a  Foreign  ]Missionary  must  be  pretty  well  an  all  round 
man.  If  we  can  manage  to  get  our  Missionary  students  to  come  up  to  all 
the  requirements  of  this  phitform,  we  shall  do  very  well  indeed.  But  that 
is  just  where  we  are  apt  to  make  a  mistake.  I  do  nc^t  for  a  moment  think 
that  any  Missionary  Society  has  aimed  too  liigh  in  the 
education  and  training  of  its  candidates.  I  will  not  give  way 
on  that  point  one  jot  or  tittle.  But  I  think  that  we  may  make  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  apply  that  training  to  each  and  every  case. 

I  think  the  practical  suggestion  with  regard  to  that  point  Is  this,  that  all 
who  are  placed  under  training  for  Missionary  work  ought  to  be  prepared, 
wherever  they  are  being  trained,  to  go  out  at  any  time  for  whatever  work  they 
may  seem  to  be  best  fitted.  When  one  enters  into  training  in  a  college,  it  should 
not  be  with  a  certainty  that  he  is  to  go  on  to  the  conclusion  of  the  regular 
training  course  ;  but  he  should  be  ready  to  go  forth  at  such  a  time, 
and  to  such  work,  as  those  who  have  experience  in  training  him  ^«^  y^'^^^y 
think  best.  I  want  to  refer  to  one  point  in  particular.  We  have 
heard  this  morning  hints  thrown  out, — and  I  am  sure  they  are  hints  that  must 
have  touched  the  heart  of  many  here, — with  regard  to  those  who  are  being 
trained  for  Missionary  work  ;  I  mean  that  the  studies  to  which  we  put  our  young 
men  have  a  decided  tendency  to  deaden  their  spiritual  life,  and  unfit  them  to  go 
out  as  hearty,  enthusiastic  workers  for  Christ  to  the  heathen.  I  want  to  speak 
to  that  point.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny,  and  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  this  matter,  that  there  is  a  danger.  But  I  wonder  in  what 
position  you  can  place  a  young  man  where  there  will  not  be  that  danger. 
If  you  send  out  young  men  night  after  night  to  preach  to  crowds  in  London, 
you  place  those  young  men  in  very  great  danger  with  regard  to  their 
spiritual  life,  especially  if  you  send  them  out  unfitted  and  untrained  for  it, 
teaching  others  when  they  need  a  great  deal  more  teaching  themselves.  I  am 
not  speaking  against  that  for  a  moment,  but  I  am  asking  where  can  you 
put  a  young  man  in  these  days  without  placing  him  in  gi'eat  danger?  I  have 
seen  a  gi'eat  deal  of  this  deadening  process.  I  acknowledge  it.  But  what 
T  say  is  this :  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  training  of  these  young  men 
must  not  be  disheartened,  and  must  not  give  in.  It  need  not  be  so.  We  need  not 
lower  the  training  which  we  give  our  men.  We  need  not  take  them  away  from 
their  studies,  and  send  them  out  in  a  half-trained  condition,  simply  because  in 
some  cases  the  training  seems  to  have  that  effect.  May  I  tell  you  what  a  student 
of  mine  said  to  me  ?  I  said  to  him  :  ''  How  is  it  that  the  work  has 
been  done?"  And  he  answered  :  "By  prayer  and  pains."  He  said  ^^^p^^*^*"*^ 
that  he  had  found  sometimes  when  sitting  at  his  work  that  he  was 
not  holding  that  communion  with  his  God  that  he  desired  to  hold,  that  then 
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he  would  stop  and  kneel  down  and  hold  communion  with  God,  and  then  go  to 
work  again,  perhaps  at  a  Hebrew  grammar  or  some  stiff  work  of  another  kind. 
"  Thus,"  he  said,  "  I  regained  my  communion  with  God,  and  went  on,  and  was 
refreshed  in  my  work." 

I  believe  there  are  two  safefruards.  First,  a  very  great  care  as  to  the 
devotional  life  of  the  college;  and,  secondly,  keeping  the  students  in  touch 
with  outside  work.  If  these  two  things  are  carefully  guarded, 
esaeguar  s.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  danger  IS  put  before  the  students,  I  believe  that 
the  very  danger  we  anticipate  may  be  turned  into  a  vantage  gi-ound,  and 
may  be  a  means  of  drawing  our  students  nearer  to  God  by  making  them 
feel  their  weakness  in  this  respect,  and  thus  making  the  very  hardest  study 
a  means  of  blessing. 

Lastly,  our  training  is  not  only  training,  but  it  is  testing.  We  have 
been  speaking  as  though  the  training  were  merely  training  for  work.  Is 
it  not  far  bettei-,  as  I  have  lieai-d  it  said,  to  burst  a  £fun  at  Birmingham 
than  to  burst  it  out  on  the  Afghan  frontier  ?  Of  course  it  is.  And  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  those  men  who  are  in  the  fieM.  and  are  saying : 
"My  college  studies  and  my  college  ti-aining  deadened  my 
^  ^'  spiritual  life,  and  drove  all  thf  jNIissionary  spirit  out  of  me," 
are  the  men  who  had  not  stood  the  test.  [A  voice:  "Tliey  should  have 
stayed  at  home."]  Precisely.  In  this  voiy  trial  we  iiave  a.  good  way  of 
testing  whether  they  have  real  spiritual  power  to  remain  and  stand  iirm 
to  the  end. 

Rev.  Dr.  Syle  closed  with  prayer. 
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(2)  MODES  OF  WOUKING. 

(a)  The  position  of  Foreign  Missionaries  as  the  cliief  agents  in  evangelistic 
and  school  work  in  heathen  counti'ies,  and  as  the  leaders  and  trainers  of  natives. 

(h)  The  relation  of  itinerant  to  settled  Missions. 

(Monday  afternoon,  June  Wth,  in  the  Annexe.) 

Chairman,  Rev.  John  S.oughton,  D.D. 
Acting   Secretary,   Mr.   B.   Broomhall. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Gulick  offered  i)rayer. 

The  Chairman:  My  Christian  friends, — It  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  meet  you  this  afternoon.  I  think  this  Conference  is 
likely  to  be  productive  of  very  great  and  important  results  ;  but 
very  much  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  these  sectional 
meetins^s  are  conducted. 

Looking  at  the  Conference  as  a  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  two  great  objects  which  we  have  in  view.     The  first  is 
to  stimulate   Missionary  feeling,  and  the   second   is  to  Two  objects  in 
make  practical  observations  as  to  the  mode   in  which    conference, 
the  work  is  to  be  carried  on.     I  think  we  may  compare  the  former, 
the  production  of  Missionary  feeling,  to  getting  up  the  steam,  and 
the  sectional  meetings,  1  apprehend,  may  be  regarded  as  intended  to 
improve  the  organisation,  or  the  machinery,  as  much  as  possible. 
During  the  many  years  that  our  Societies  have  been  at  work,  a  great 
deal  of  information  has  been  gained  as  to  the  best  mode  information 
of  dealing  with  those  whose  spiritual  welfare  we   are      gained, 
seeking  to   accomplish.      I   see   a   variety  of  subjects  which  are 
specified  for  consideration  at  these  meetings ;  and  with  very  great 
propriety  the  meetings  to-day  have  reference  to  Missionary  methods 
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as  theyreo-ard  acreuts,ancl  j\Iissi.)nary  methods  as  they  regard  modes 
of  workinS.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  had  any  practical  know- 
ledo-e  of  the  working  of  Missions,  but  I  spent,  some  years  ago,  a 
"^  little  time  in  Svria,  and  there  I  was  brought  into  contact 

School  work,  ^j^i^  American  "brethren  who  are  seeking  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  those  who  have  been  bronglit  up  in  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 
and  I  found  how  very  much  importance  the  brethren  attached  to 
schools ;  and  I  gathered  from  the  opportunities  I  had  of  question- 
ing my'  dragoman,  who  went  with  me  through  the  desert,  that  the 
schools  wercMndirectly  the  means  of  conveying  Christian  knowledge 
to  the  parents  of  the  children;  for  the  man  told  me  that  after  liis 
boys  had  been  to  school  at  Cairo  morning  and  afternoon,  wheu  he 
came  home  he  heard  from  them  a  great  deal  about  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  so  he  had  picked  up  an  amount  of  information  at  which 
I  was  very  much  surprised. 

Then,  again,  I  thought,  when  I  was  at  Damascus,  "  Now,  if  I 
were  a  Missionary,  what  should  I  do  here  ?  "  I  walked  into  the 
bazaars  and  saw  vast  multitudes  of  people,  and  1  felt  what  a 
difficulty  it  must  be  to  preach  to  these  people,  and  how  important 
it  is  to  get  hold  of  the  children,  and  to  train  them  up  in  the  elements 
of  Christian  truth.  So  I  am  very  glad  that  these  two  things  are  to 
be  brought  together,  and  th?t  they  are  to  be  considered  tliis  after- 
noon in  relation  to  each  other.  1  hope  they  will  be  veiy  seriously 
considered,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  throwing  out  this 
practical  observation, — that  as  this  morning  a  good  deal  no  doubt 
has  been  said  with  regard  to  agents,  we  had  better  not  enter  into 
any  questions  with  regard  to  agents,  but  confine  ourselves  strictly 
to  this  matter  of  the  modes  of  working. 

There  are  to  be  three  Papers  read, — one  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schreiber, 
the  second  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  and  the  third  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Hesse.  I  will  now  call  upon  Dr.  Schreiber  to  read  his  Paper 
on  "The  influence  of  German  colonisation  on  Missions." 


[Note. — Dr.  Schreiber's  able  and  interesting  paper,  instead  of 
dealing  with  the  "  modes  of  working  "  by  Missionary  Societies  under 
the  new  conditions  of  German  colonisation  in  heathen  lands,  took  a 
wider  sweep,  outside  the  lines  laid  down  for  discussion  in  this  section. 
We  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  placing  it  under  the  head  of 
"  The  Relations  of  Commerce  and  Diplomacy  to  Missions,"  where  it 
would  have  been  placed  at  first  if  there  had  been  time  and  opportunity 
for  the  distinguished  Author  to  confer  with  the  Committee  or 
Secretary  beforehand.  This  will  prevent  the  interruption  of  the 
continuity  of  the  discussion,  and  preserve  a  valuable  paper  for  our 
pages. — Editor.] 


The  Chairman :  The  second  Paper  is  to  be  read  by  our  friend,  the 
Rev.  Hudson  Taylor. 


KEV.   J.    HUDSON  TAYLOR. 


PAPER, 

2.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (Chin-i  Inland  Mission). 

The  relation  of  itinerant  to  settled  Missionary  work. 

The  relation  of  itinerant  to  settled  Missionary  work  jg  a  subject 
in  which  I  have  long  taken  the  deepest  interest.  It  was  first 
snggested  to  me  in  1848  by  the  publication  of  the  accounts  of 
GiitzlafF's  Missionary  Union  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Chinese  Evan- 
gelisation Society.  This  Society,  which  sent  me  out  to  China  in 
1853,  had,  from  the  commencement,  strongly  advocated  the  fullest 
development  of  itinerant  work.  The  early  itinerations  in  China  of 
Medhurst,  Milne,  and  Edkins,  of  the  London  Missionary  itinerant 
Society,  and  yet  more  especially  of  my  revered  friend,  mi»«ionariei. 
the  late  Rev.  William  Burns, — with  whom  I  personally  itinerated  in 
1855-6  in  Kiang-su,  Cheh-kiang,  and  the  Swatow  district  of  Kwang- 
tung, — gradually  deepened  my  interest  in  the  subject,  and  my  sense 
of  its  importance.  Indeed,  the  views  impressed  upon  me  by 
Mr.  Burns,  who  had  laboured  as  an  evangelist  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  Canada,  before  going  out,  and  whose  life  in  China  had  been 
that  of  an  itinerant  evangelist,  have  moulded  the  whole  of  my 
subsequent  life,  and  been  largely  influential  in  the  formation  and 
course  of  action  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  I  have  therefore, 
with  mucli  pleasure,  accepted  the  invitation  to  write  on  this 
interesting  and  important  topic. 

I.  To  prevent  misconception,  it  maybe  well,  at  the  very  outset, 
to  notice  that  our  subject  is  the  relation  of  itinerant  to  settled 
Missionary  work  ;  it  is  not  itinerant  versus  settled  Missionary  work. 
Both  are  essential  and  important,  and,  so  far  from  being  antagonistic, 
are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other.  That  we  cannot  do  without 
^Missionary  stations  is  too  obvious  to  require  demonstration.  When 
Missionaries  commence  work  in  a  country  their  first  need  is  of 
a  home  in  which  to  acquire  the  language  ;  and  in  which  stationary 
subsequently  to  transhite  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  and  itinerant 
prei)are  suitable  tracts,  as  well  as  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  °"«8««^' 
those  immediately  around  them.  And  when  a  useful  amount  of 
Christian  literature  has  been  prepared,  the  station  is  equally 
necessary  as  a  basis  from  which  to  evangelise  the  surrounding 
district,  and  to  develop  and  extend  local  work.  In  many  countries 
itinerations  can  only  be  carried  on  during  part  of  the  year;  the 
station,  to  which  the  Missionary  may  retire,  and  in  which  he  may 
labour  for  other  parts  of  the  year,  becomes  as  essential  for  the 
itinerant  Missionary  as  for  those  who  are  wholly  engaged  in 
localised  work.  The  fullest  development  of  medical  work,  and 
much  educational  work,  can  only  be  carried  on  in  settled  stations, 
so  that  the  importance  and  necessity  of  such  primary  stations, 
which  are  the  very  foundation  of  all  Missionary  work,  needs  no 
further  demonstration. 
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But  not  only  ure  stations  the  necessary  basis  for  further  work, 
but,  as  the  w(.rk  extends,  the  multiplication  of  stations  becomes 
essential.  The  whole  country  has  to  be  evano:elised,  and  when  the 
itinerant  j^Iissionary  reaches  re«j:ions  really  remote,  there 
is  a  ^reat  loss  of  time  and  exi)ense  in  returnino^  to  a 
distant  station  for  supplies  and  reeni»eratiou.  When,  in 
the  China  Inland  Mission,  we  first  commenced  itinerant 
work  in  Shan-si,  Sheu-si,  Kan-suh,  Si-chuen,  and  Yun-nan,  our 
Missionaries  had  to  return,  from  time  to  time,  to  Hankow  for 
supplies,  involving  an  absence  of  three  to  six  months  from  the 
provinces  in  question.  Thus  the  need  of  secondary  stations  in  these 
provinces  became  very  urgent.  In  China,  the  itineration  which  has 
created  the  necessity  for  opening  these  secondary  stations,  has  proved 
the  best  means  of  securing  them. 

We  attempted,  twenty-two  yeais  ago,  without  previous  itineration, 
to  open  stations  as  convenient  centres  for  futiue  evangelistic  work ;  hut 
these  eflbrts  frequently  resulted  in  opposition,  or  even  riots,  arising 
from  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  people,  and  the  hostility  of  the  literati. 
We  then  reversed  the  process,  notwithstanding  that  it  involved  much 
difficulty  and  labour.  We  first  itinerated  through  large  and  remote 
districts,  and,  seeking  the  guidance  of  God,  selected  suitable  points  for 
future  head-quarters.  These  places  were  visited  frequently,  friends  were 
made,  and  we  became  well-known  before  attempting  a  settlement,  which 
then  was  usually  accomplished  with  little  difficulty,  and  without  subsequent 
cause  for  regret.  The  stations  thus  formed  were  1>^^]i  the  outcome  of 
preliminary  itinerations  and  the  prelude  to  more  thoiuugh  and  systematic 
work  in  the  provinces  in  question. 

The  foregoing  considerations  shoAV  the  necessity  for  both  itinerant  and 
settled  Missionary  work.  The  settled  work  atlords  opportunity  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  station  and  its  environs,  and  is  a  basis  for  work 
in  the  surrounding  region;  it  is  also  the  starting  point  for  longer  journeys. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  itinerant  work  utilises  the  books  prepared  at 
the  station,  ailords  scope  for  the  Missionaries  trained  there,  and  directly 
carries  the  Gospel  amongst  the  masses  scattered  over  large  areas. 

II.  We  have  seen  the  importance  of  work  in  settled  stations  : 
let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  itinerant  work,  and  it  will  be 

Arguments  for  sceu   that  its  importaucG  can   scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

itinerant  work.  The  Gospcl  is  for  tlic  tcholc  ivorkl.  Scripturc  and 
experience  alike  prove  this.  The  A])ostle  John  wrote,  "  We  know 
that  we  are  of  God,  and  that  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  evil  one." 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  and  lived  and  died  that  He  might 
"destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,"  who  had  enslaved  the  tchole 
world.  "God  so  loved  the  world''— the  whole  world— "  that  He 
gave  His  only-begotten  Son."  Jesus  Christ  became  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,  "and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  w/wle  world."' 
Before  His  ascension  He  commanded  His  disciples  to  go  into  ^' all 
the  luorld  and  preach  the  Gos])el  to  everrj  creature.'" 

In  seeking  to  make  the  Gospel  known,  what  was  the  example  of  our 
Lord  and  of   His  disciples?      During  His  personal   ministry  on   earth, 
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our  Saviour  worked  throiij]^hovit  tho  ivhole  land  to  which  Ho  was  sont. 
When  His  ministry  had  been  successful,  and  ''the  multitude  son  dit  after 
Him  .  .  .  and  would  have  stayed  Him,  that  Ho  should  not  go  from  thfin," 
He  refused  to  remain,  saying,  '*  I  must  preach  the  good  tidings  of  thi; 
kingdom  of  God  toother  cities  also,  for  therefore  was  I  sent."  The  Apostle 
Peter,  to  whom  was  committed  the  Gospel  of  the  Cii  curacision,  itiner-ated 
much,  leading  about  a  sister,  a  wife ;  and  he  wrote  his  letters  to  the 
dispersed  elect  of  many  rerjions.  The  Apostle  Paul,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  evangelisation  of  the  Gentiles,  spent  his  v^hoh  life  in  itinerant 
work  :  he  employed  the  beloved  Timothy  in  visits  to  set  in  order  things 
that  were  wanting  in  many  Churches  ;  and  sent  Titus  to  Crete  to  arrange 
matters  and  apjwint  elders,  not  in  one  place,  but  in  ever]/  citi/. 

The  rapid  diftusion  of  the  Gospel  in  ancient  times  was  mainly  through 
the  labours  of  itinerant  evangelists.  In  modern  times,  the  Methodist 
denomination,  which  has  sought  to  make  all  its  Ministers  itinerants,  has 
had  the  most  rapid  and  remarkable  growth.  In  America,  within  the 
memory  of  one  person's  life,  Methodists  have  grown  from  a  few  thousands 
to  as  many  millions.  Even  at  home,  men  like  the  American  evangelists, 
Moody,  Sankey,  and  others,  have  been  marvellously  honoured  and  blessed  ; 
and  Evangelistic  Missions  are  recognised  now  as  a  power  in  all  our 
Evangelical  Churches  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

If  the  importance  of  itiuerant  and  evangelistic  work  at  home  is  self- 
evident,  from  the  fact  that  even  in  Christian  lands  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  vnll  not,  and  do  not,  attend  the  ordinary  services  of  our 
Churches,  how  much  more  is  it  so  when  we  turn  to  Roman  Catholic  lands, 
to  those  in  which  the  Greek  Church  prevails,  and  to  Mohammedan  and 
heathen  lands !  Here  the  mass  of  the  unsaved  can  by  no  possibility  be 
reached  in  any  other  way. 

There  is  luifortunately  a  very  paralysing  doubt  in  some  minds  as  to  the 
necessity,  or  even  advisability,  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  these  classes. 
There  are  those  who  are  kinder  and  wiser  than  Christ,  forsooth,  who  com- 
manded that  to  every  creature  His  Gospel  should  be  preached.  They  know 
more  about  the  state  of  the  heathen  than  did  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  wrote 
under  the  inr,piration  of  the  Holy  Gitost.  *'  They  that  sin  without  law 
perish  without  law."  Nay,  there  are  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  contradict 
"  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  Him, 
to  show  unto  His  servants ; "  in  which  He  solemnly  affirms  objections 
*•  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Om€\ira,  th.e  Beginning  and  the 
End ;  .  .  .  the  fearful,  and  unbelieving,  and  abominable,  and  nnu'derers. 
and  fornicators,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liai-s — their  part  shall 
be  in  the  lake  that  biu-neth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second 
death."  Such  being  the  state  of  the  unsaved  of  India,  Africa,  and  China, 
and  of  evei-y  unevangeliscd  people  ii  the  whole  earth,  do  not  their  urgent 
needs  claim  from  us  that  with  agonising  eagerness  we  should  hasten  to 
proclaim  everywhere  the  message  through  anIucIi  alone  deliverance  can  be 
^ound  ?  Oh,  that  the  Spirit  might  be  so  poured  out  from  on  high,  that 
from  our  home  pulpits  many  ministers  might  be  eonsti'ained  to  leave  their 
surfeited  congregations  ;  that  in  the  fcicign  field  many  ^Missionaries  might 
be  impelled  to  leave  to  the  care  of  resident  natives,  schools  and  chapels, 
among  those  who  have  already  heard  the  Gospel,  alike  to  emphasise  by 
obedience  the  reality  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  preach  it  everywhere  until  not 
an  unevangelised  village  remains  !     It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  doing  a  work 
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good  in  itself,  while  the  Master's  great  commission  is  unfuKilled  ;  and  that 
commission  is,  "  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  And  yet  we  all  know 
that  three-quarters  of  the  world's  population  have  never  had  it  ollered  tc 
them  !  What  Christ  commaiulcd  eif^hteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  what 
the  needs  of  tlu^  world  now  demand,  is  ilincraut  work.  The  Gospel  is  for 
all ;  all  need  the  Gospel,  and  few  as  }  et  have  had  it.  The  unevaugelised 
now  living  have  but  a  few  years  to  live ;  and  the  immediate  and  urgent 
neces.'sity  of  the  world  is  earnest,  widespread,  itinerant  e\angelisation. 

III.  How  then  should  our  work  be  conducted  so  as  to  secure  iu 
the  shortest  time  the  fullest  carrying  out  ol'our  Lord's  command? 

We  may  assume  that  iu  most  cases  a  Mission  is  commenced 
with  comparatively  few  .hourers,  and  that,  as  the  work  develops, 
a  larger  number  of  foreign  workers,  together  with  an  increasing 
band  of  native  Christians,  will  be  available  for  its  extension.  Tlie 
carrying  on  of  widespread  evangelisation  will  not  be  found  to 
seriously  retard  the  work  at  the  local  centre,  while  it  will  prepare 
a  large  district  for  the  more  th(n'ougli  evangelisation  that  will  in 
the  course  of  time  become  practicable.  A  little  consideration  will 
sufHce  to  show  this. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  most  cases,  even  where  the  whole  strength  has 
been  devoted  to  working  a  single  station,  years  have  elaps»'d  before  many 
converts  were  gathered.  Conlideuce  in  the  Mis.  ionary  is  of  slow  growth, 
superstitious  fears  do  not  die  out  at  once.  The  debased  and  materialised 
minds  of  idolatei-s  do  not  readily  grasp  the  thought  of  one  living,  personal 
God,  and  of  our  responsibility  to  do  J  lis  will  and  to  obey  His  law.  Yet 
thc^e  thoughts  have  to  be  apprehended  before  any  true  sense 

^ti^erate*°  '^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^^'  ^^^  ^^'"*^  repentance  can  take  place  ;  while  without 
conviction  of  sin  the  oft'er  of  a  Saviour  will  be  unappreciated. 
It  is  granted  that  there  are  a  few  persons  everywhere  who  are  remarkably 
prepared  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  tlu^  Gospel,  and  who  will  readily  accept 
the  offered  Saviour  ;  but  such  cases  are  the  exception.  Therefore,  while 
the  truths  preached  at  the  station  a  .^  slowly  permeating  the  minds  of  the 
people  there,  the  widespread  evangeli;>ation  of  the  more  important  centres 
of  population  around  may  be  carried  on  with  great  advantage. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  itineration  Jjo  sy stemaiic,  and  that  these 
centres  be  visited  again  and  again.  Short  visits  are  best  at  first,  but 
longer  and  more  ficquent  ones  will  become  desirable  as  time  progresses. 
Meanwhile  the  number  of  workers,  native  and  foreign,  will  piobably  be 
increasing,  and  the  di.stricts  to  be  visited  may  be  sub-divided  with  advan- 
tage; rendering  it  possil)leto  reach  .1:  llor  towns  and  villages,  and  perhaps 
to  increase  the  number  of  stations  eccupied.  Still,  each  newly-opened 
station  .should  be  looked  upon  as  a  cei.tre  for  the  fuller  evangelisation  of 
circumjacent  regions;  and  converts  should  be  urged,  from  the  commence- 
ment, to  labour  as  voluntary  and  unpaid  helpers,  as  do  so  many  lay 
workers  at  home.  The  Missionary  should  carefully  avoid  subsiding  into 
the  Pastor  and  the  Paymaster :  his  is  a  higher  and  <listiuct  vocation. 
But  he  should  afford  all  possible  countenance  and  instruction  to  such 
native  Christians  as  give  promise  of  teaching  power  and  pastoral  gift. 
Itinerant  work  thus  carried  on  will  erhance  the  importance  an-.l  value  of 
central  istutions,  for  the  production  of  Christian  literature  and  the  iustruc- 
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tion  of  inquirors.  Where  itineration  is  only  practicable  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  tho  books  and  tracts  circulated  on  th(>  journeys  should  contain 
information  as  to  tho  locale  of  the  Missionary,  and  an  invitation  to  those 
interested  to  visit  him  at  stated  times  for  fuller  instruction.  ^I.my  from 
a  distance  will  avail  themselvt's  of  this  opportunity,  Avhile  those  nearer 
homo  will  at  Kuch  times  bo  specially  helped.  When  I  was  in  China,  a 
valued  friend — tlii^  Itev.  J.  L.  Nevius,  D.l^.,  of  the  American 
Prcsliyterian  Mission,  ("he-foo — was  accustomed  to  spend  the  ^'  *^""' 
two  hottest  months  of  summer,  and  tho  two  coldest  months  of  winter,  at 
lionie.  During  his  four  months'  itineration,  he  would  invite  those  specially 
interested  to  .spend  a.  month  witli  him  at  his  liome,  where  he  entertained 
tlirm  siinj)ly,  and  daily  instructed  them  in  (Mn'i^ti.in  doctrine.  Men  would 
come  one  iiundrcd  or  one  hundred  and  liftyniilcs  at  their  own  expense,  and 
then  return,  to  pass  on  to  their  own  neighboui-s  that  which  they  had  them- 
selves learned.  When  the  first  month's  continj^ent  of  visitoi-s  left,  the  second 
month's  arrived  ;  and  when  they  in  their  turn  went  home,  Dr.  Nevius 
Would  set  out  for  another  four  months'  tour.  In  course  of  time,  scores  of 
st'lf->uj)portiug  villaixe  churches  were  formctl,  superintendeil,  and  helped 
hy  Dr.  Nevius,  and  only  two  paid  native  helpers,  who  were  really  itinerating 
^lissionarios  like  the  Doctor  himself.  Were  work  more  frtMjuently  con- 
ducted on  these  lines,  whole  countries  mi;L(ht  be  ra))idly  evan<,'clised. 

Missionaries  who  have  some  knowled^'e  of  medicine  may  do  much  ^ood 
and  \\in  ^.jolden  opinions  while  on  journeys,  and  will  be  successors  of  the 
Apostles,  who  were  commissioned  to  preach  and  to  heal.     W^hiio 
Medical  Missionaries  are  comparatively  few,  most  of  them  will     i^^^^Jg 
be  needed  in  tho  station.s  to  carry  on  hospital  work,  and  to 
such  hospitals  the  more  serious  cases  met  A\ith  on  ^lissionary  journe3's  will 
frequently  be  sent.      Dut  though  the  Medical  Missionary  may  not  himself 
be  able  to  itinerate,  he  may  forward  the  work  by  facilitating  the  absence 
of  other  ^Missionaries  from  headquarteis. 

To  the  question,  "  How  far  can  woman's  work  be  itinerant?"  I 
can  best  reply  by  rel'erence  to  the  field  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar.  AVhen  travellin^^  with  my  wife  in  Cliinn,  her  Female 
opportunities  for  work  among'  the  women  have  not  been  itinerants, 
fewer  or  less  valuable  than  my  own  amoug^st  the  men.  Not  to  refer 
to  members  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  the  writings  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Dr.  Williamson,  of  the  Scottish  United  Presbyterian  Mission, 
of  ]Miss  Fiidde,  of  the  American  Baptist  ^Mission,  and  t\iQ  rei)orts  of 
Miss  Rieketts,  of  the  Eno-lish  Presbyterian  Mission,  are  well  known. 
In  the  China  Inland  Mission  the  married  ladies  frequently  take 
journeys  of  one  or  two  thousand  miles,  when  on  their  way  to  or  from 
distant  stations,  and  find  daily  opportunities  of  labouring  amongst 
their  own  sex.  We  have  a  number  of  inland  stations  in  which  tho 
only  foreign  workers  are  ladies,  residing  with  married  Christian 
helpers.  Long  evangelistic  journeys  of  the  greatest  value  are  from 
time  to  time  undertaken  by  our  single  Missionary  sisters.  Besides 
the  fiftv-six  wives  of  our  Missionaries,  who  nearly  all  of  them 
contmue  to  be  Missionary  workers,  as  'hey  were  before  marriage,  we 
have  ninetv-five  single  ladies,  workin  •  in  thirteen  of  the  eiiihteeu 
provinces.     Several  of  them  hav^    ioa^  itinerant  work  in  Hu-nan, 
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a  fourteenth  province.  So  that  >no  speak  on  this  subject  with  some 
experience. 

In  conchision,  while  we  would  not  undervalue  stationary  work, 
we  ask,  Is  there  not  a  danger  of  devoting  au  undue  proportion  of 
Strength  to  it?  Scripture,  as  we  have  seen,  is  fall  of  instances  of 
itinerant  work,  and  the  words  of  the  groat  commission  directly 
suggest  it ;  but  is  it  not  remarkable  how  very  little  is  said,  or  even 
suggested,  in  the  New  Testament,  about  localised  work  ? 

As    climate,   family,   and    other    circumstances    preclude    the 

possibility  of  stationary  work  being  neglected,  do  we  not  need  all 

Itinerant  work  *^^^  uiorc  camcstly  to  Stimulate  Missionary  workers  to 

neJds  give  as  much  as  possible  of  their  time  to  that  branch 
stimulating.  ^y\^[(.]^  [^  movii  lu.  danger  of  being  neglected,  and  without 
which  nine-tenths  of  the  heathen  can  never  hear  the  Gospel  at  all  ? 
Few  can  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  Missions  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  serious  mistakes,  leading  to  the  neglect  of  evan- 
gelistic and  itinerant  work,  have  been  made  in  the  past,  from  which 
we  should  carefully  guard  in  the  future. 

Auxiliary  works  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  substitutes  for 
that  which  is  primary.  "  Preach  the  Gospel  " — "  Preach  the  Gosjxd 
to  every  creature'''' — is  the  clear  command  of  the  Master.  Literary 
work  is  valuable,  but  it  must  not  take  the  place  of  preaching; 
educational  work  is  useful,  but  the  minister  of  Christ  must  not 
become  a  mere  schoolmaster  ;  even  medical  work  must  be  a  means  of 
bringing  souls  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  a  substitute 
for  it.  Localised  work  may  be  essential,  itinerant  work  is  absolutely 
imperative^  and  both  must  be  mainly  evangelistic.  Christ  com- 
mands us  to  preachy  the  Apostles  enjoin  us  to  preach,  the  needs  of 
dying  men  implore  us  to  preach, — to  preach  everywhere  and  to 
every  one.  Our  wisdom,  our  happiness,  and  our  success,  all  lie  in 
obedience. 

The  Chairman :  J  suppose  that  any  remarks  had  better  be  reserved 
until  the  three  Papers  have  been  read.  The  next  Paper  is  to  be  read 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Hesse. 


PAPER. 
3.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hesse  (of  Calw,  WiirtrTuberg). 

The  little  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  before  us  will  best  be  said 
when  I  arrange  it  under  three  heads  :  '(1)  The  Missionary  as  an  agent 
of  the  Home  Church  ;  (2)  his  place  among  his  colleagues  ;  and 
(3)  his  position  as  leader  and  trainer  of  his  native  brethren. 

I.  The  true  position  of  the  Missionary  with  regard  to  the  Home 
The  jTissionary  Church  has  Unfurl  uuatoly  become  obscured,  partly  by 
arepresentative.the  dcplonible  prevalence  of  sectarianism  among  us, 
partly  by  the  thoughtlessness  and  ambition  of  men. 
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A  Missionary,  it  is  true,  is  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  inwardly- 
called  aud  endowed  by  the  Spirit  to  assist  in  spreading  the  kingdom 
oi'  God  (not  to  proselytise  for  any  particular  Church  or  party)  ;  but, 
let  us  remember,  he  is  7iot  an  Apostle,  i.e.,  a  person  sent  direct  by 
Christ,  receiving  his  instructions  from  above,  and  subject  to  no 
human  authority  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  responsible 
agent  of  the  Church  or  Society  which  has  sent  him  out,  supported 
by  their  gifts  and  prayers,  directed  by  their  instructions,  and  con- 
trolled by  their  supi^rvision.  I  know  tliere  are  private  individuals 
who  have  gone  out  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  if  they  are  at  all 
like  a  Norris  Groves,  Dr.  Kalley,  Louisa  Anstey,  or  Frederick  Arnot, 
they  may  do  excellent  work  as  pioneers  to  the  regular  Th.^piaceof 
army,  and  their  irregularities  may  be  excused  by  the  independent 
divided  state  of  Christendom  in  general,  and  by  the  Mi^^io^^ies. 
inelasticity  of  Missionary  Committees  in  particular.  But  the 
exigencies  of  practical  work  as  well  as  the  failings  of  human 
nature  certainly  make  it  desirable  that,  in  order  to  secure  economy 
and  avoid  imposture,  every  Missionary  should  take  his  position  as 
an  hun:  jle  servant  of  that  particular  Church  or  Society  with  which 
he  can  best  agree. 

Is  it  not  a  humiliating  fact  that,  apparently,  there  is  so  much 
zeal  without  kaowledge,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much 
knowledge  -without  zeal  ?  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  so  much  time  and 
I  talent  are  all  but  wasted  in  erratic  exertions  of  men  and  women  who 
boldly  assume  that  they  pre-eminently  do  an  apostolic  work  ?  And 
is  it  not  a  pity,  too,  that  some  of  the  best  organised  and  most  care- 
fully managed  Societies  seem  rather  to  repel  than  to  attract  maoy 
whose  singleness  of  purpose  cannot  be  denied?  Let  uspray  for  unity  of 
pray  the  Lord  so  to  bless  this  our  united  Conference,  that  purpose, 
a  more  universal  and  a  more  complete  combination  of  wisdom  and 
zeal,  of  enthusiasm  and  discretion,  may  be  the  abiding  result. 

\Vell,  then,  if  I  iiave  correctly  described  the  legitimate  position 
of  a  ^lissionary,  it  follows  that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  study, 
and  to  ohey  his  instructions  as  laid  down,  not  only  in  the  formal 
rules  and  reuulations,  but  also  in  the  historv  of  his  Society  and  of 
his  particular  district  and  stations.  If  he  does  this  it  will  profit  him 
more  than  if  he  breaks  his  head  to  find  out  the  best  modes  of  work- 
ing ibr  himself.  After  a  century  of  Protestant  Missions  we  ought 
to  have  learned  some  lessons  aud  acquired  some  settled  habits  as 
well  as  convictions.  Young  Missionaries  should  not  make  light  of 
such  honoured  traditions,  but  rather  fall  in  with  them.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  what  an  amount  of  trouble  and  experimeut  most  people  will 
expose  themselves,  rather  than  patiently  go  on  with  the  work  en- 
trusted to  them. 

II.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  point — the  position  of  the  r\Iis- 
Siionaiy  with  regard  to  his  co-workers.  Of  course  he  will  not  stand  alone. 
To  appoint  a  single  man  to  a  dangerous  post,  to  let  him  die  or  break  down, 
then  to  hunt  for  a  successor,  and,  after  a  delay  of  months,  to  send  him  out 
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—such  tilings,  let  us  hope,  do  not  happen  nowadays.     As  a  rule  there 
must  be  two  men,  at  least,  to  every  station  ;  and  each  station 
Mutual  relation  jj^^^g^  j^j^^^g  j^s  conference,  where  the  work  is  divided  among 
°^"^''^°^^"""  the  labourers,  where  difficulties  may  be  adjusted  and  united 
nraver  is  offered.     And  again,  several  stations  together  will  form  one  dis- 
trict and  every  district  wiU  have  its  conference.     In  this  way  every  detail 
of  work  as  well  as  the  general  interests  of  a  whole  province  will  be  taken 
into  account,  everybody  will  ki.   x  what  his  business  is,  the  homo  com- 
mittee will  be  kept  informed  of  everything,  confusion  will  be  avoided  and 
order  maintained.     But  in  these  conferences  or  lo(  al  committees— or  what- 
ever they  may  be  called— not  every  young  brotliur  ought  to  have  a  vote. 
Let  him  first  pass  an  examination  in  the  language  and  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  whole  work  of  the  station,  then,  after  a  year  or  two 
c)f  apprenticeship,  let  him  have  a  share  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
Nor  should  all  Missionaries  be  equal,  without  any  distinction  between 
senior  and  junior,  between  leader  and  led.     Some  think  that  ordination 
at  least  should  confer  equaUty  in  every  respect.     But  even  among  those 
who  lay  great  stress  on  the  equality  of  ministers  (nay,  even  among  those 
who   would  acknowledge  no  ministers  on  the  ground  of  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers),  practically  some  act  as  bishops  and  leaders,  while 
others  take  a  more  humble  place.     Let  every  man  have  his 
Equality     ^^^.j^  office  for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  and  above  all,  let  there 
impossi  e.    ^^  ^  ^^^^^  understood  division  of  labour.     In  the  Basle  Mission 
this  is  carried  almost  to  an  extreme.     Special  men  are  appointed  for  almost 
everything,  as  for  the  management  of  money  matters,  for  building,  for  the 
administration  of  landed  property,  for  literary  w^ork,  for  the  schools,  for 
the  pastoral  care  of  churches,  for  itinerating,   etc.     Besides,  there  are 
chairmen  of  station  and  district  conferences,  a  general  superintendent,  an 
inspector  of  schools,  and  a  general  treasurer,  who  are  from  time  to  time 
deputed  by  the  home  committee  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  from  station 
to  station,  and  then  to  report  as  to  the  efficiency  o.^  every  Ijranch  of  woik. 
Two  things  are  expected  from  every  brother,  be  he  lay  or  clerical, 
namely — (a),  that  lie  learn  the  language,  and  in  some  measuie  take  a  part 
in  the  actual  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  (not  oidy  in  the  meetings  of 
Christians  but  also  befoio  the  non-Christians) ;  and  (6),  that  at  a  moment's 
notice  he  be  ready  to  take  the  woik  of  any  brotlier  who  may 
^^Mis^iMf ^^^  have  fallen  at  his  post  or  otherwise  been  laid  aside.     In  this 
way  the  solidarity  and  continuity  of  the  whole  work  is  main- 
tained, and  gi-eat  prominence  is  given  to  the  oral  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  vernacular  by  every  member  of  the  Mission. 

III.  In  the  third  place  we  have  to  consider  the  position  of  the  Missionary 
as  leader  and  trainer  of  the  natives.     And  here  let  us  at  once  dismiss  the 
notion  that  every  Missionary  is  a  born  leader  of  men.     He  may  be,  and 
he  must  be,  an  example  to  all  by  faithfidness  in  small  things  and  by  un- 
selfish continuance  in  well-doing ;  but  few  Missionaries  only  will  be  able 
to  exert  anything  like  the  infiuence  of  a  Ilhenius,  a  Duff,  a  Hebich,  a 
Batteson,  a  Mackay,  or  a  Chalmers.     The  large  majority  will 
"riead.  °"*lr^ve  to  content  themselves  with  a  very  modest  share  in  this 
work  where  it  is  so  easy  to  do  more  harm  than  good.     Yet,  I 
think,  every  Missionary  should  make  it  his  aim,  so  to  win  and  influence  at 
least  one  native  brotlier  that  ho  may,  after  his  own  removal  from  the  field, 
leave  behind  some  mark  and  impress  of  his  character  in  the  person  of  such 
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a  disciple,  as  Paul  had  his  Timothy  and  Boniface  had  his  Lullus.  As  to 
the  training  of  native  helpers  and  the  leading  of  the  native  Church  in  a 
technical  sense,  they  are  subjects  that  will  be  ti-eated  by  other  speakers. 
I  will  only  venture  to  add  a  few  general  rules,  by  which  in  ail  cases  the 
personal  mteicourse  between  the  Missionary  and  his  native  assistants 
should  be  regulated. 

[a)  Never  ash  tliem  to  do  wJiat  you  ivoidd  not  do  yourself. 

"  Leading  and  training  "  does  not  mean  driving  but  drawing.     Bishop 
Patteson  himself  cleaning  his  shoes,  dusting  his  rooms,  boiling  some  soup 
for  an  invalid  ;  Mr.  Kirk,  in  Pithoragarh,  with  his  own  hantls 
carrying  to  the  grave  the    dead   body  of  a  leper ;    :\rr.   W.   ^''^ej"^''' 
Martin  of  Asliapura,  riding  a  distance  to  fetch  water  in  one  of 
his  boots  and  giving  it  to  a  dying  stranger  by  t  lie  wayside ;  Hebich  of  Cana- 
nore,  jumping  into  a  well  after  a  boy  and  saving  his  life — such  acts  are  seeds. 

In  some  Missions  the  Catechists  are  all  but  personal  servants  of  the 
]\Iissionary,  to  relieve  him  of  everything  beloAV  his  dignity,  or  contrary  to 
liis  tastes.  And  even  avIkto  this  is  not  the  case,  we  are  too  opt  to  speak  of 
iiiy  Catechist,  my  Bible  wonuin,  and  the  like,  as  if  they  belonged  to  lis. 
A  dismissed  Catechist  in  Malabar  some  time  ago  started  an  opposition 
periodical,  and  in  one  of  the  first  issues  published  a  sarcastic  article  on 
the  question,  Who  is  the  true  Agnani  ?  this  being  the  terna  by  which  the 
heathen  are  spoken  of  anumg  Indian  Christians,  meaning  the  ignorant. 
But  he  applied  it  to  a  Catechist,  who  never  knows  what  his  real  business 
or  calling  is,  he  being  to-day  deputed  by  the  Missionary  to  superintend 
some  station  building,  and  to-morrow  to  arrange  the  Missionary's  lilnary, 
and  once  on  a  Sunday  to  preach  for  him,  etc.,  etc.  Such  caricatures  may 
at  least  show  us  the  direction  in  which  our  shortcomings  and  our  native 
brethren's  difficulties  lie. 

(J))  Do  not  be  ashaincd  to  learn  from  them.     Teachers  must  he  learners. 

If  wc  wish  the  natives  to  follow  us,  we  must  show  them  that  we  too  arp 
wilUng  to  follow  them  in  every  particular  in  which  they  can  be  a  model  to  us. 
^lake  it  a  habit  to  have  your  sermons  and  other  speeches  criticij^l 
by  your  native  assistiuits,  not  only  as  to  pronunciation  and  id'om,      '  ^^^m*"™ 
but  also  as  to  choice  of  illustrations,  adaptation  to  the  people  ar^d 
circumstiinces.     Listen  carefully  to  how  they  preach  and  teach.     Ton  will  find 
much  to  imitate.     True  [Missionaries  quite  involuntarily  become  intiucnced  by 
their  surroundings,  so  that  in  some  cases  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  a  brother  A%ho 
has  laboured  in  China  from  one  whose  work  has  been  in  India  or  Africa,  or  in  a 
Mohammedan  country,  by  his  very  appearance,  his  way  of  speaking,  of  thinking. 
"Woe  to  him,  who  remains  semper  idem  as  to  national  peculiarities  and  home 
prejudices  !     It  is  much  safer  for  us,  in  a  certain  sense  and  in  a  certain  degree, 
to  become  Hinduised,  or  even  Chinesised  or  Africanised,  rather  than  to  Euro- 
peanise  and  Americanise  the  natives.   Why  not  adopt  what  is  good  and  reasonable 
even  in  their  diet,  dress,  and  other  habits '? 

And  then,  in  regard  to  cases  of  discipline,  settling  of  disputes,  and  other 
matters  requiring  not  only  Christian  tact,  but  a  minute  acquaintance  Avith 
national,  local,  and  personal  affairs,  customs,  and  the  like,  let  us  never  neglect  to 
consult  our  native  fellow-labourers  before  committing  ourselves  in  any  way. 

(c)  Our  intercoursf  with  them  must  not  be  nstricted  to  business  matters. 

There  must  be  free  brotherly  communion,  and  some  social  Intercourse  as 
well.     This  will  draw  out  their  hearts  as  nothing  else,  not  even,  in      „     ,  • 
many  cases,  united  prayer  will  do.  ij^ag?. 

And  here  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Missionary  will  not 
converse  with  his  native  brethren  in  any  other  language  but  their  own.     If  ho 
does,  he  will  always  remain  a  stranger  to  them,  and  they  to  him. 
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All  this,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  done  without  a  genuine  love  to,  and  a  certain 
rami  ration  for,  the  natives  as  such.  By  genuine  love,  I  do  not  mean  ('liristian 
cliarity,  but  natural  affection.  It  has  both  grieved  and  shocked  me  to  rvad  in 
the  report  of  an  American  Society  a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  "  there  is 
nothing  in  the  character  of  the  African  which  could  draw  our  hearts  toward  him, 
but  compai^sion  ought  to  move  us  to  do  something  for  him."  ^  have  always 
found  that  the  noblest  Missionaries,  even  African  Missionaries,  were  filled  with 
admiration  for  some  one  or  more  good  qualities  in  their  respective  charges,  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  them  even  from  a  natural  point 
of  view— (Zimmermann,  Livingstone,  O'FIaherty,  General  Gordon,  etc.);  and 
I  would  ask,  Is  it  possible  to  have  mastered  any  one  language  without  ad- 
mu-ing  it,  and  without  feeling  drawn  to  the  people  who  produced  it  and  who 

use  it '? 

The  Moravian  Solomon  Schuman  in  1749  wrote  :   "  To  me  no  tongue  on 

earth  sounds  sweeter  than  the  Arawak  ;  and  when  I  find  a  new  word  to  express 

some  feature  of  the  Lord  and  His  work,  I  rejoice  infinitely  more 

SyjP^y"*  than  if  I  had  found  a  lump  of  gold."    Then  he  speaks  of  fearful 

disappointments  and  bitter  experiences  with  the  natives,  and  adds  : 

"  Knowing,  however,  that  probably  nobody  has  ever  caused  more  trouble  to  our 

dear  Lord  than  myself,  I  can  submit  to  all  this,  and  love  them  all  the  same  right 

heartily." 

That  is  the  right  spirit.  And  that  will  do  more  to  win  and  inspire  the 
natives  tlian  even  the  otherwise  commendable  "  muscular  Christianity  "  of  the 
first  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  or  the  founder  of  self-supporting  IMissions  in 
Africa. 

{<i)  Let  us  aro'id  iechnicoUtifs  of  theological  and  denominational  phraseology 
in  our  conversation  with  the  natives,  and  rather  aim  at  Biblical  simplicity  in 
everything  wo  say.  '"  Triune  '  is  a  grand  expression,  but  when  you  have  once 
heard  a  native  Christian  pray  to  the  triune  Jesus,  you  ask  yourself,  if  it  were 
not  bettor  to  restrict  its  use  to  the  theological  hall  ;  and  of  Zion  it  may  be  true 
that  the  Lord  loveth  its  gates  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob  ;  but  to  hear 
a  Chinese  or  a  negro  Methodist  continually  speak  of  ''  our  Zion  "  has  a  sickening 
effect.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  our  native  friends  surpa^^s  ourstlvts 
in  denominational  zeal,  but  nothing  is  more  unprofitable.     Let  us  beware  of  it  ! 

(e)  My  last  rule  is  :  Br  true,  absolutdy  true  ami  honent.     There  is  too  much 

of  sham  and  show,  of  mannerism  and  making  in  religion,  nay,  of  hypocrisy  and 

cant,  even  in  Evangehcal  Missionaries.     Gossip  in  India  will  have  it 

5^ou  preach?    ^^at  there  are  Missionaries  who,  in  public,  profess  total  abstinence, 

and  at  home  consume  quantities  of  beer  and  wine  •'  under  medical 

advice" — and  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  the  charge. 

Europeans  everywhere,  and  natives  as  well,  have  an  impression  that 
Missionaries  are  not  exactly  those  self-denying  beings  they  are  often  assumed  to 
be  in  jNIissionary  literature.  But  how  can  we  expect  our  converts  to  lead  a  self- 
sacrificing  hfe,  "  unless  our  own  self-sacrifice  is  plain  enough  to  be  discerned  by 
them?"  (G.  Bowen,  in  Bombay  Guardian,  December  3,  1H87.)  Here  is  what 
one  of  them  has  to  say  on  the  subject :  "  The  European  mind,  from  the  climatic 
influences  under  which  it  was  moulded,  is  intent  upon  fiar'nu/  things,  to  give  it 
numerous  comforts.  I  do  not  like  to  deny  these  to  it.  But  my  evil  tendencies 
are  running  rapidly  in  the  course  of  imitation  of  European  manners,  and  I  have 
really  begun  to  feel  the  want  of  t^  .gs  which  my  European  friends  and 
acquamtances  think  it  right  to  have  lur  themselves.  I  have  become  so  well 
versed  in  the  art  of  imitation  that  I  have  lost  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the 
•  thus  far  and  no  further.'  "  "  The  lesson  we  learn  now  is  the  lesson  of  securing 
as  many  comforts  as  are  within  our  reach,  and  as  many  European  fashions  in 
costume  as  we  may  happen  to  know  of."  (Govind  N.  Kane,  in  Bombay  Guardian, 
1887,  p.  775.) 

Oh,  for  more  men  like  George  Bowen,  of  Bombay,  and  for  less  like  the 
young  brother  who  wrote  from  Africa  :    "  I  do  not  care  for   the    goods 
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of  this  world,  if  I  havo  only  enough  to  make  me  comfortahle  !  "     It  is  true 

some  people  think  nobody  in  the  world  has  a  greater  right  to 

travel  first-class  by  land  and  soa  than  the  children  of  God,  but  "°ofSg.''*"^ 

I  doubt  if  these  persons  would  enjoy  meeting  a  native  catechist 

in  a  first-class  car. 

Part  of  the  truth  we  owe  our  native  brethren  must  consist  in  con- 
fessing our  faults  before  thorn  and  asking  their  forgiveness  when  we  have 
lost  our  temper,  or  otherwise  sinned  against  them.  Confession  has  a 
power  and  a  promise.  Beloved  brethren,  is  it  out  of  place  in  an  august 
assembly  like  this  to  make  mention  of  our  shortcomings?  I  think  not. 
If  we  wish  to  have  Him  on  our  side,  without  whom  nothing* is  strong, 
nothing  is  holy,  we  must  have  a  contrite  heart  and  a  broken  spirit.  And 
althouijh  w-e  ouijht  at  all  times  humblv  to  acknowledcfo  our  sins  Ijefore 
God.  yet  ought  we  most  chiefly  so  to  do,  when  we  assemble  and  meet 
together  in  a  Conference  like  this. 

O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  deal  not  with  us  after  our  sins ! 
From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pride,  vainglory  and  hypocrisy;  from 
envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 

The  Chainnan  :  Now  we  are  to  have,  I  hope,  some  remarks  upon 
these  Papers.  I  thiuk  it  is  very  important  that  some  gentlemen 
should  be  able  to  make  some  sus^gestions  as  to  what  they  importance  of 
understand  by  the  relation  of  the  one  kind  of  w'ork  to  co-operation, 
the  other,  and  how  they  may  be  amalgamated — how  there  may  be, 
as  it  were,  more  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation.  That,  I 
think,  is  of  immense  importance.  I  very  largely  sympathise  "w4th 
cur  friend,  who  has  taken  a  very  great  interest  m  the  Inland  Mission, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  look  to  the  Societies  with  which  I  have  been 
identified,  and  I  want  to  see  some  method  in  which  we  might  co- 
operate more  than  we  do.  That,  I  think,  is  a  subject  which  is  very 
proper  for  discussion.  I  have  two  names  of  gentlemen  who  wish  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  other 
names  if  gentlemen  will  send  iu  their  cards.  I  have  first  to  call 
upon  the  lie  v.  Robert  Ilust  Meadows. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  R.  Rust  Meadows  (C.]M.S.) :    My  Christian  friends,— The  only 
reason  I  venture  to  stand  up  before  you  is  because  I  have  been  an  itinerant 
Missionary,  and  also  a  stationary  Mis.sionary.     I  have  been  an  itinerant 
Missionary  four  or  five  years,  and  a  settled  i^fissionary  for  eighteen  years. 
As  the  subject  of  itineration  is  a  very  prominent  one  here  at 
this  meeting,  I  want  to  tell  you,  in  as  few  words  as  I  possibl}- 
can,  the  method  which  we  pursued,  and  then  to  show  you  how  our  itinera- 
tion acted  upon  the  native  Church,  and  how  eacli  acted  and  re-acted  upon 
the  other.     First  of  all,  I  want  to  toll  you  our  methods.     There 
were  three  of  us — three  English  ^Missionaries — and  we  were 
three  University  men — Cambridge  men :   we  lived  in  the  north  of  Tiune- 
velly,  and  had  a  district  that  was  about  fourteen  hundred  square  miles  in 
extent.     We  purposely  made  it  so  small  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to 
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^„  backwards  and  forward,  all  tliroii,<:h,  npain  and  again,  and  tliis  district 
of  about  fourteen  hundred  square  miles  contained  about  fourteen  hundred 
villages  and  towns,  and  a  population  of  a  little  more  than  270,000  people. 
We  lived  in  our  tents  all  the  year  round,  though  it  was  very  hot  indeed 
at  some  times  of  the  year.  Each  of  us  had  his  o\^ti  tent,  and  each  tent 
Avas  pitched  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  other. 

We  had  eacli  to  help  us  a  native  brother,  and  these  native  brethren, 

too,  had  their  own  tents,  and  they  also  had  their  tents  ten  miles  perhaps 

apart   from   each   other.     We  always   met   together   once  a 

Adjustment  of  furtnicrht  in  order  to  confer  and  to  pray  together.     We  sta\ed 

districts.    ,  =>  ,  ,  ^.      "  ,  .       • 

at  a  place  a  week,  and  every  morning  and  every  evening  wc 
got  on  our  horses  and  rode  to  a  village,  and  preaclicd  in  the  street  to  any- 
body whom  we  could  meet  with.  Our  tents  were  easily  removed  from  one 
place  to  another.  Having  no  fixed  home,  we  used  to  stop  in  any  native 
town  or  villnge,  in  what  is  usually  called  the  ''Eest  House;  "  and  the  fact 
of  our  being  in  the  "  Eest  House,"  sitting  there  and  eating  there,  and  our 
faces  being  white,  always  l)rought  in  a  great  numlx^r  of  the  villagers,  who 

came  in  merely  from  curiosity.  Then  we  used  also  to  have 
Helpers.      ^^  j^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^.  ^^^^.  native  preachers,  who  were  highly 

educated  men.  and  spoke  English  perfectly,  but  a  number  of  iiati\o 
catechists,  brought  from  the  south  of  Tinnevelly  and  from  the  native 
Christian  Churches. 

What  I  want  principally  to   how  you  is,  how  the  one  branch  of  woik 
reacted  upon  the  other.    We  noticed  that  the  native  Chui-ch  down  in  South 
Tinnevelly,  a  very  large  Church  indeed,  was  not  very  decidedly  a  Missionary 
Church,  and  we  thought  it  ought  to  be,  and  .so  went  down  peii(xlically  to 
stimuiatin?  a  ^^^^  Soutli  of  Tinnevelly  to  hold  Mis.sionary  meetings,  the  object 
Missionary    being  to  stir  up  the  native  Churches  to  care  for  the  heathen 
spmt.       about  them.     At  these  meetings  the  question  was  put  to  the 
native  Church,  ''Ought  you  not  to  be  an  evangelising  Church,  and  will 
vou  not  undertake  to  send  to  North  Tinnovellv,  to  the  hf^athen  there,  to 
itinerate  with  the  itinerating  Missionaries  and  native  Catechists  from  the 
various  villages  ? "     The  native  Christians  subscribed  the  money  necessary 
for  the  support  of  these  native  Catecliists  while  they  were  with  us.     The 
native  Catechists  stayed  with  us  for  a  month  at  a  time,  going  about  with 
us  and  pieaching  with  us,  and  then  they  returned  to  their  own  congrega- 
tions, and  told  them  what  they  l>ad  seen  in  the  heathen  part  of  Tinnevelly. 
This  method  acted  very  beneficially  indeed,  in  producing  a  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility towards  the  heathen  in  the  minds  of  native  Christians.     Coming  back 
again  to  our  itinerating  ;  we  used  often  to  meet  for  prayer.     If  I  was  with 
two  or  three  Catechists,  for  instance,  we  always  met  together,  first 
Evangelists    ^f  ^H  to  pray  before  we  went  out  to  preach  ;  sometimes  we  would 
Conference.    S^  ^^^  together,  and  sometimes  we  would  go  alone  ;  one  to  one 
place  and  one  to  another.     When  we  came  back  we  all  sat  down 
and  heard  the  several  reports,  and  then  we  would  kneel  down  and  ask  God  to 
give  the  blessing  upon  what  we  had  said.     The  result  of  all  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  been  very  beneficial  as  regards  the  Tinnevelly  Church. 

The  Tinnevelly  Church  is  now  very  distinctly  a  Missionary  Church.     I' 
has  sent  Missionaries — I  mean,  native  Catechists — to  a  good  many  parts 
where  they  have  had  to  learn  another  language.    The  Tinnevelly 
ChSch."^  Christians  going  to  the  North,  or  Telugu  country,  have  been 
obliged  to  learn  another  language ;  and  Tinnevelly  native  Cate- 
chists have  also  gone,  and  are  constantly  going,  over  the  water  to  Ceylon, 
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in  order  to  be  preachers  there ;  and  Tinnevelly  Catechists  have  also  gone 
jis  far  as  the  Island  ot"  Mauritius  that  they  might  preach  there.  We 
visited  the  fourteen  hundred  towns  and  villages  over  and  over  again. 
We  used  to  visit  every  one  of  these  villages  at  least  twice  villages  visited, 
in  the  year,  and  many  of  them  a  great  many  more  times  churches 
than  that.  The  result  was  that  a  great  deal  of  Christian  formed. 
Icnowledge  pernioated  the  whole  of  that  district.  But  further  than  that 
there  were  a  few  native  Christian  congregations  scattered  al)road  hero  and 
there.  They  were  elevated  by  our  influence,  and  in  time  in  that  entire 
district  so  many  congregations  were  formed  that  we  were  able  to  make  it 
a  Station  Mission;  and  then  we  built  our  bungalow,  and  there  I  spent  my 
List  oi<:hteen  years  of  ]Missionary  life,  superintending  the  whole  of  the 
<listrict,  itinerating  still,  but  itinerating  more  particularly  amongst  the 
Christian  congregations,  and  at  the  same  time  eari-ying  out  an  organisa- 
tion for  preaching,  if  possible,  in  every  one  of  the  fourteen  hundred 
villages.  Thi->  is  the  ex{)eri(Mice  of  one  itinerating  Missionary,  and  I  hope 
it  may  help  to  guide  others  in  their  work. 

Mr.  John  Archibald  (National  Bil>]e  Society  of  Scotland,  from  Hankow): 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  dear  friends, — The  fact  tliat  the  last  twelve  years  of  my 
life  have  been  spent  in  itinerant  work  must  be  my  excuse  for  addressing 
you.  Those  twelve  years  have  been  spent  in  China.  As  an  itinerating 
Missionary  in  the  service  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  see  perhaps  more  Mission  stations  and  laiore  methods 
of  woiking  than  ordinary  Missionaries  are  permitted  to  see,  as  v:e  are  now 
in  one  province,  now  in  another.  I  have  thus  travelled  over  many  of  the 
Provinces  of  China,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  discovery  I  made. 

Shortly  after  I  went  out  to  China  I  began  to  read  up  all  the  literature 
that   the  Missionaries    had  wiitton   about    their  work,  and  I  nvide    this 
discovery :  That  Missionaries  are  apt  to  look  at  their  work  as  a  question  of 
one  kind  versus  another  kind;  and  in  the  paper  which  Mr.  Taylor 
read  to  us  he  laid  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  q^if'^-^antLTnistic"* 
tion  of  itineration  versus  settled  Avork,  but  a  question  of  the 
interdependence  of  one  kind  of  work  upon  another.     Sometimes  Mission- 
aries appear  to  think  that  one  kind  of  work  is  opposed  to  another.     Thus 
I  tind  a  statement  made  by  one  good  brother  that  the  pi^eaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  Christianity;    another 
brother  condemns  Medical  Missions;  another  is  opposed  to  circulating  tlie 
Word  of  God,  and  so  on. 

Then  T  made  this  discovery,  that  the  men  were  better  than  their  theories. 
You  would  go  and  yon  would  find  that  the  brother  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
preacliing  of  the  Gospel,  preaching  it  as  hard  as  he  could  ;   and  the  brother  who 
did  not  believe  in  circulating  the  Word  of  God  and  Christian  tracts,  was  circulat- 
ing his  own  which  were  really  very  good  ;   and  you  would  find  that  after  all, 
although  they  held  different  theories,  the  fact  was  that  in  practice 
they  pretty  nearly  approximated.     Now  if  you  consider  the  matter  '^^^°"®'.'^*^^'^ 
of  the  difterent  Missions,  you  will  find  the  very  same  thing.    I  do  not  "  ^gamer 
Ijelieve,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  China,  that  any  one  man  can  claim 
to  have  the  monopoly  either  of  stationary  work  or  of  itinerating  work :  for  each 
man  who  is  an  itinerating  ]\Iissionary,  also  carries   on  stationary  work.     Go 
right  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  China,  and  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and 
you  will  find  the  Missionary  now  visiing  in  his  district,  and  going  through 
his  stations,  and  now  at  homo  looking  after  the  churches  ;  and  that  is  the  way 
in  which  the  work  is  carried  on. 
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I  have  risen  chiefly  to  make  one  remark,  and  it  is  this.  A  good  deal  of  the 
literature  and  a  great  number  of  the  people  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with  have 
given  me  the  idea  that  the  impression  prevails  that  there  is  some 
No  '•oyai joad  to  j.^y.^  j,^j^j^  gQjj^g  patent  plan  for  converting  the  heathen  world,  and 
convert  eatnen.  ^^  .^  ^^  ^^  found  in  the  direction  of  itinerating  round  and  round 
the  country  as  rapidly  as  you  can.  I  would  not  wish  to  speak  ill  of  the  work  in 
which  my  fellow  labourers  have  been  engaged,  only  I  wish  to  tell  you  there  is  no 
such  royal  road. 

This  itineration  is  important  work,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  work. 

1  will  tell  you  how  I  work,  and  then  you  will  see.     I  go  out 

Itineration    -^    ^^    country.     When  I  no  into  a  new  village  or  town  in 

not  enough.       ^,  .  ,  ,    •^,  ^    ,-  .  ,  .  ii 

China,  the  whole  population  turns  out  en  masse  to  see  the 
stranger.  They  call  him  the  foreign  devil  and  even  worse  names. 
We  preach  the  Gospel  to  them,  we  circulate  the  Word  of  Grod  and  other 
Christian  books  as  largely  as  we  can,  and  we  go  away.  That  city  is  not 
converted,  not  by  any  means.     When  you  go  back  again  the  second  time 

you  find  that  a  certain  impression  has  been  created.     You  find 
^^^g^^^*gg^J*^**®  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  penetrated  your  object. 

They  know  you  have  been  there  as  the  teacher  of  a  religion 
which  they  do  not  want,  and  therefore  a  great  number  of  them  are  indilleieut. 
You  find  others  of  them  hostile,  but  you  will  find  quite  a  number  who  are 
deeply  interested,  who  have  taken  in  what  they  have  heard  and  are  willing 
to  learn  more.  This  number  may  be  increased,  and  nsyoii  continue  to  teach 
them,  the  number  will  grow,  and  by-and-bv  you  will  have  your  converts. 
But  if  you  meiely  go  from  city  to  city  without  forming  centres,  you  will 
have  no  converts;  but  if  you  can  carry  on  the  stationary  work  as  the  other 
work  opens  out  the  way  for  it,  and  you  c-tn  get -your  people  gathered 
together,  your  work  spreads,  and  in  that  way  the  whole  field  will  be 
overtaken. 

Now,  friends,  that  is  the  work  that  is  bc'ing  earned  on  pivtty  generally 
by  all  the  Missions  in  China.  We  have  a  splendid  Held  there,  and  the 
woik  is  going  on  gloriously,  and  if  you  would  only  give  us  more  men  and 
more  money,  I  believe  you  would  soon  see  wonderful  things  done  in  that 
ancient  Empire. 

Rev.  John  Ross  (United  Presbyterian  :\Iission,  ^NTanchuria)  :  ^Mr. 
Chairman,  Christian  friends, — It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure,  and  I 
esteem  it  a  high  honour  to  be  present  at  this  great  series  of  meetings,  fn 
order  to  bo  present  at  them  I  rushed  through  Japan,  and  came,  \\itliout 
staying  more  than  two  or  three  days,  thi-ough  Canada  and  the  States.  1'liis 
series  of  meetings  should  give  an  impulse  to  ^Mission  work  all  over  the 
world,  such  as  it  has  not  had  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 

Now,  regarding  this  point  of  itineration,  I  do  not  know  that  absolutelv 
thei-e  is  any  great  difference  of  opinion  among  Missionaries  as  to  the  value 
of  itineration.  I  began  my  life-work  in  the  north  of  China  as  an  itinerant, 
simply  because  I  was  not  fit  to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  settled 
station.  By-and-by  I  settled  down  to  steady  work,  and  I 
found  it  was  the  only  way,  so  far  as  I  could'  then  see,  to  be 
successful.  There  is  one  Missionary,  who  has  been  referred  to  already  by 
a  gentleman  whose  name  is  very  prominent  both  in  this  country 
and  in  China,  in  connection  with  Foreign  jNlissions,  that  is  tlio 
name  of  Dr.  Nevius,  of  Che-foo.  I  was  very  muc  h  interested 
in  the  account  of  his  Missions  which  I  had  from  his  own  lips  a  year 


Began 

itinerating. 


Dr.  Nevius' 
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nf,'o.      ITo  -wont  out  to   China   many  years  ago.      For  fifteen  years  lie 
luhoureil,  itinerating  for  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year  over  a  eert;iin 
ilistriet.     Out  of  that  district,  and  a  very  kii'ge  district  it  was, 
lie  has  never  had  a  single  convert.     But  at  the   end  of  the  fif°,lTf!5f 
fifteen  years  there  was  a  movement  begun  by  the  conversion 
of  one  man  to  Christianity  in  quite  another  district.     The  movement  spread 
from  tliat  man's  village  northward  to  the  gulf  of  Pe-Che-Loe,  and  south- 
ward to  the  shore  of  I  [oang-hai,  so  that  he  has  now  a  lino  of  stations  from 
north  to  south  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  he  began  the  work 
oiiixinallv,  with  over  eleven  hundred  members  in  them. 

Now  how  was  that  V     It  was  exactly  by  carrying  out  the  line  of  work  which  we 
have  ourselves  adopted  in  our  northerly  province,  tliat  of  IManchuria.     Fifteen 
years  ago  I  went  out  to  tliat  province  where  no  one  was  labouring 
at  the  time.     As  I  have  said  I  began  by  itinerating  and  gradually  ^^  Manchuria, 
acquiring  the  language.     There  were  three  converts  within  tlio  first        « 
year.     Tliese  I  insiructed  and  sent  them  out  to  do  itineratiuL;-  work.     We  have 
now  Christians  in  something  like  forty  or  fifty  villages,  and  in  very 
many  of  the  large  cities.     There  are  somewhere  about  a  thous md      itbierate* 
who  have  been  bapti>ed.      Now  I  would  like  to  mention  this,  that 
of  this  thousand,  and  of  several  other   thousands  who  are  believers  though 
uubaptised,  those  who  have  been  converted  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
ForL'ign  I\Iissionary  will  not  count  up  more  than  a  dozen.     The  rest  have  lioen 
all  drawn  in  through  the  influence  of  these  few  men  who  were  converted  by 
the  agency  of  the  Foreign  IMissionary. 

Now  this  touches  what  I  would  like  oai-nestly  to  impress  upon  this 
meeting,  viz.,  the  absolute  necessity  of  training  the  natives  to  carry  on 
Christian  work  in  their  own  land.  It  would  bo  impossible  for  *all  the 
Churches  in  Europe  and  America  combined  to  send  a  sufficient  number 
of  Missionaries  even  into  that  one  land  of  China.  It  is  im- 
possible, nay  further,  I  consider  it  is  undesirable.    What  I  am    ^^^^^^^^^l 

r  '         .'  '  IP  •  .        ,  .  experience. 

inclmed  to  recommend  as  the  result  of  my  experience  is  this  : 

let  all  tlu'  various  Missionary  Societies  pick   out,   not  as  many  men    as 

they  can  find,    but    pick    out   a    few,   choice  in   all   respects,   spiritually, 

mentally,  intellect  nail  v,  physically.     There  is  no  time  at  my 

disposiil  to  enter  as  f  would  like  to  on  this  subject,— but  let   ^''^frke^r" 

there  b*^  a  few  choice  men,  let  those  train  the  natives,  and  the 

natives  a\  ill  do  the  work.     It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  get 

the  work  propeily  done. 

Now  legarding  itinerancy.  We  liave  set  a  few  native  converts,  well- 
instruct(>d  men,  in  native  cities,  at  distances  varying  fi'om  tliirty  to  forty  or 
fifty  miles  from  each  other,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They  were  previously 
well  trained.  These  men  we  visit ;  we  itinerate  amongst  these  cities  where 
there   are   Christians,    where  there   is    a    certain    amount    of 

HIT'  'a 

Christian  instruction;  and  what  with  the  work  in  the  city,  to supe°ri^nd. 
and  of  ti-iiining  these  men  to  send  them  out,'  and  then  once 
or  twice  or  three  times  a  year  visiting  them  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  their 
labours,  we  find  our  hands  quite  full.  We  couhl  not,  even  if  we  thought  it 
was  proper,  do  more  itinei-ancy  than  this.  We  may  run  from  city  to  city 
and  merely  preach  once  or  twice  ;  but  that  is  not  what  we  desire.  We 
want  the  heathen  to  be  conveited,  and  in  order  that  thev  mav  be  converted 
thev  must  be  in  contact  with  Christianitv  for  some  time :  and  that 
touches  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  station  to  itinerancy. 
Train  the  natives.    Train  them  as  fully  and  as  thoroughly  and  make  them  as 
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able  pic.'uhors  iis  you  can.  Send  them  out  to  itinerate  ;  MiiR'iintt'nd 
them  ;  go  after  them ;  itinerate  in  that  Avay.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  you  can  bring  tlie  settled  work  and  the  itinerating 
work  into  harmonious  and  effective  co-operation. 

Kev.  L.  Dahle  (Secretary,  Norwo.irian  IMissionary  Society) :  Tlie  subject 
upon  whicli  1  wish  to  speak  is  the  method  of  Mission  preaching  and  teacliing, 
a  subject  scarcely  touched  upon  up  to  this  time;  but  1  do  not  see  how  I  can 
deal  witli  the  subject,  because  I  have  arranged  a  discourse  systematically, 
and  time  will  not"  admit  of  my  going  through  with  it,  but  1  can  give  you 
the  headings. 

My  iirst  question  is— Is  there  a  Missionary  method  of  preaching  and 

.  ,  teachinir,  or  is  there  not  ?  Is  there  a  method,  or  is  there  not — 
Is  there  a  special  "^  .*",%,  r  •     .  ^  i      i     i  o 

method?       a  special  Missionary  method,  1  mean  i 

The  Chairman :  There  may  be  >overal. 

Rev.  L.  Dahle :  Yes  ;  but  I  mean,  Can  the  Missionary  do  the  same  as  the 
preacher  of  Christianity  *at  home,  simply  go  and  preacli  on  the  lessons  for 
the  day,  for  instance,  if  it  is  on  Sunday,  or  take  any  Mission  books,  or  do 
anvthing  so  as  to  bring,  or  try  to  bring,  his  teaching  and  preaching  under 
methodical  rules  ?     That  is  my  first  question. 

The  second  would  be — If  there  is  such  a  special  method, — I  mean  for 
Missionary  preaching  and  teaching, — wherein  Mould  it  consist?  And  I  would 
say  there  should  be  two  things  that  should  characterise  it  as  ]\Iissionary 
teaching  and  preaching  in  contradistinction  to  ordinary  teaching  and 
preaching;  that  would  be  the  starting  point  of  the  manner  of  elucidating 
and  illustrating  the  matter.  Now  as  to  the  starting  point. 
Two  modes,  rpj^gj,^  ^^^  ^^^.^  jifj'^.i.c,nt  modes,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  doing  it. 
Some  be<^in  with  natural  theology,  and  make  that  a  bridge  over  to  revealed 
reli<aon ;  and  some  plunge  m  med'ias  res,  and  go  into  revealed  religion  at 

once. 

As  a  subject  for  discussion,  I  will  ijjive  you  the  heads  of  my  Paper,  and  perhaps 
others  may  take  up  the  discussion  afterwards.  If  we  make  natural  theology  the 
starting  point,  there  would  be  two  ways  of  doing  that  even.  You  might  either 
Natural  and  take  up  the  cosmoldgical  way  ;  you  may  point  to  the  whole  creation 
revealed  and  lead  them  to  think  of  God  through  His  work,  and  make  that  a 
religion.  starting  point.  You  may  point  to  the  conscience  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  consciousness  of  sin,  and  to  all  the  misery  in  this  world  and  the  fear 
of  death  and  of  condemnation,  and  try  to  lead  them  to  think  of  the  Supreme 
Judge.  If  we  now  come  to  the  revealed  rclidon,  there  would  be  many  ways  of 
dealing  with  it  from  that  point  of  view;  and  if  you  have  bridged  your  way 
through  the  natural  religion,  you  might  even  begin  with  texts  stating  the  com- 
mission you  have  got  from  God  to  go  out  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God  as  given  by  Christ  to  His  disciples.  That  would  be  one  way.  Another  way 
would  be  to  begin  to  explain  to  them  such  a  Gospel  text  as  "  CJod  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Mr.  George  Saunders,  C.B.,  M.D.  (^Medical  Missionary  Association,  London): 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  dear  friends, — Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  referred  to  fixed  Hos- 
itinerant  and  pi^al  Missions,  and  I  think  thereby  implied  that  he  did  not  corn- 
stationary     prehend  also  itinerating.      I  would  only  wish  to  observe  that 
doctors.       ^  fiXQ^  hospital  has  this  great  advantage,  that  patients  come 
from  a  distance  to  be  healed,  and  thereby  they  receive  the  Gospel,    A 
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Missionary,  of  course,  has  to  go  to  the  people — mark  the  dift'orence  ! — they 
have  to  go  to  the  people,  and  speak  to  them  about  their  souls.  What  I 
rise  i)articularly  for  is  this,  to  emphasise  the  immense  importance  and 
advantage  of  Medical  Missions. 

The  Chairman  :  I  see  that  to-morrow  one  of  the  topics  will  be  Medical 
Missions,  and  the  comparative  value,  for  Mission  purposes,  of  hospital, 
dispensary,  and  itinerant  Medical  Mission  work.  I  hope  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  come  and  speak  upon  that  to-morrow. 


Rev.  J.  Hesse  :  As  to  tlic  relation  of  itinerant  to  settled  Missions, 
the  one  must  supplement  the  other,  and  both  must  be  conducted  so 
as  to  fit  in  with  each  other.  Then*  have  been  enthusiasts  of  the 
settled  Mission  or  station  system,  who  went  so  far  as  to  say,  they 
had  never  heard  of  a  well  runnini::  after  thirsty  people,  but  only  of 
thirsty  people  runuin«^  after  a  well,  and  who  tried  hard  to  make 
their  station,  and,  I  suppose,  themselves,  such  an  attraction  to  the 
surrounding  heathen,  as  to  render  itineration  unnecessary — without 
any  success !  And  there  have  been  itineratius;  Missions  as,  c.g.^ 
that  fantastical  China  Association  of  Dr.  Giitzlalf's,  where  there  was 
no  attempt  at  forming  regular  congregations  and  conducting  com- 
mon worship,  but  everything  on  the  move,  nominally,  throughout 
the  eighteen  provinces,  and  which  ended  as  a  grand  system  of  im- 
posture, as  far  as  the  natives  were  concerned.  Here,  too,  system9,tic, 
well-planned,  and  patiently-performed  work  is  the  one  thing  needful ; 
not  well-meant,  crude  attempts  at  blowing  down  the  walls  of  Jericho 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

1.  No  settled  Mission  is  complete  without  thorough  provision 
being  made  for  a  regular  and  systematic  itinerancy,  and  no  itinerant 
Mission  can  be  of  much  use,  unless  it  be  connected  with  some  fixed 
station,  where  Divine  service  is  statedly  carried  on,  and  where 
iucjuirers  can  be  prepared  for  baptism. 

2.  Every  Mission  station  ought  to  have  one  Missionary,  and  one 
or  more  native  evangelists,  whose  one  chief  work  is  travelling  about 
and  preaching  the  Gospel  in  every  village,  nay  !  at  every  house  door 
in  the  district. 

3.  Every  station  should  be  provided  with  a  minute  map  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  list  of  all  the  villages,  hamlets,  temples,  etc., 
in  it,  with  distances,  number  of  inhabitants,  facilities  for  lodging  or 
camping,  etc. 

4.  Every  evangelist  should  keep  a  record,  not  only  of  the  places 
visited  by  him,  but  also,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  names  and 
characters  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  has  come  into  closer  contact, 
either  in  a  friendly  or  in  an  unfriendly  way,  this  record,  or  book  of 
addresses,  being  the  property  of  the  station,  and  serving  as  a  directory 
for  all  present  or  future  workers. 

5.  He  may  also  note  the  titles  of  tracts  distributed  in  the  various 
places   visited,  to   be  able,  on  another  visit,  to  inquire  after  the 
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contents,  il'  read  or  not,  and  also  to  avoid  flooding  one  place  with 
the  same  books  over  and  over  again. 

0.  In  like  manner  he  may  note  the  texts  and  subjects  on  which 
lie  has  spoken,  in  this  or  in  that  particular  ])laee,  to  avoid  re])etition 
and  to  make  reference  to  what  has  previously  been  said  possible. 

7.  Educational  Missionaries  should  keep  lists  of  their  former 
pupils,  with  full  particulars  as  to  their  whereabouts,  by  ])ersonal 
visits,  by  correspondence,  or  throuo-ji  their  evangelistic  colleagues, 
to  keep  them  nnder  the  influence  of  the  Gosi)el.  Every  old  iMission 
pupil  must  be  utilised  as  a  connecting  link  between  his  people  and 
the  ]\Iission. 

8.  Native  Church  members,  living  on  tlie  station,  may  bo 
encouraged  from  time  to  time,  as  their  ])rivate  business  permits,  to 
acconii)any  the  preachers,  in  order  to  add  their  testimony  to  theirs. 
It  may  not  be  expedient,  however,  to  pay  them  their  travelling 
expenses,  as  is  done  in  some  JMissions. 

9.  The  heathen  must  be  invited  to  come  to  the  station  to  see  how 
Christians  worship  and  live.  If  they  can  be  present  at  a  baptismal 
service  it  will  help  to  dispel  prejudices. 

10.  Every  book  and  tract  distributed  should  have  on  its  title 
page,  or  somewhere  else,  an  intimation  as  to  where  and  how  further 
instruction  can  be  obtained  (name  of  station,  etc.). 

11.  As  often  as  the  evangelists  start  on  a  journey  they  should  be 
commended  to  the  grace  of  God  in  a  short  service  at  church,  and 
continual  intercession  should  be  made  on  their  behalf  by  the 
congregation. 

1'^.  From  time  to  time  they  may — also  in  church — give  an 
account  of  their  experiences,  so  that  the  whole  congregation  may 
be  kept  in  contact  and  sympathy  with  the  work  among  the  non- 
Christians. 

13.  If  the  Station  schools  will,  from  time  to  time,  march  out  with 
the  preachers,  and  help  in  the  siugiug,  it  will  make  a  good  iaipression, 
and  refresh  boys  as  well  as  teachers. 

Eev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor :  I  wanted  jnst  to  niake  a  reDiavk  to  prevent 
misconception.  In  the  first  place,  I  think,  perhaps,  our  dear  Chaiimun 
has  no  idea  liow  very  closely  the  old  Mi.-.sions  and  the  new  ones  are 
connected  together. 


The  Chairman  :  To  be  sure  I  have. 

Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  :  The  very  legs  we  stand  upon  are  the  old 
Missions.  There  is  one  topic  upon  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two,  and  that  is  the  question  of  converts.  I  could  give  you  twenty 
instances  of  converts  in  twenty  minutes,  but  as  I  cannot  ask  for  that 

Exam  lesof  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"^"     ^^^'  friend,  Stanley  Smith,  after  he 

itineSg^iorkj^^^^  ^^^^  ^o^^  f-^ven  months  in  China,  thought  he  would  give 

himself  a  vacation  to  go  and  see  a  friend  who  was  distant  from 

him  three  days'  journey.     Half  way  across  ho  came  to  a  city  of  v.Lieh  ho 
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had  nevpr  hoaid  boforo,  and  in  which  no  evangelistic  work  had  been  done. 
While  the  mules  wore  eating  their  dinner  he  went  out  to  preach  the  (lospel, 
and  it  was  not  with  him  any  question  ixh  to  Missionary  methods,  but  ho 
said,  "  You  all  know  what  you  ought  to  bo ;  why  are  not  you  what  you 
ought  to  be?  You  all  know  what  you  ought  to  do:  why  do  not  you  do 
what  you  ought  to  do?  Is  it  not  just  this,  that  you  like  to  do  the  thing 
that  you  know  to  bo  wrong  rather  than  to  do  tho  thing  you  know  to  bo 
right  ?  Now  1  have  not  come  to  talk  to  you  about  philosophy,  but  to  tell 
you  about  a  living  Saviour  who  is  willing  to  forgive  all  your  siiis  if  you 
will  only  go  to  lliui."  A  young  Chinaman  was  passing  by,  a  learned  man, 
a  U.A.  of  his  univei'sity.  He  heard  these  words,  and  said,  "  If  there  is  a 
Saviour  like  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  world  who  does 
not  want  Him."  Ho  accepted  Him  there  and  then,  and  after  conversion  and 
a  short  time  he  came  to  my  friend  to  learn  more  about  Chris-  wonderful 
tianity.  A  question  was  afterwards  put  to  him  by  a  native 
Christian,  *'  What  have  you  done  for  Christ  since  you  believed  ?  "  "  Oh  !  " 
he  said,  "  I  am  a  learner."  *'  Well,"  said  his  questioner,  "  I  have  another 
question  to  ask  you  :  when  you  light  a  candle,  do  you  light  it  to  make  tho 
candle  more  comfortable  ?  "  "  Certainly  not,"  he  said,  "  in  ordi-r  thiit  it 
may  give  light."  *'  When  it  is  half  burnt  down  do  you  expect  that  it  will  first 
become  useful  ?  "  "  No  ;  as  soon  as  I  light  it."  "  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  go 
thou  and  do  likewise  ;  begin  at  once."  Shortly  after  that  there  were  fifty 
native  Christians  in  the  town  as  the  result  of  that  man's  work.  I  tJiink 
this  will  show  you  that  itinerating  Missions  are  not  chimerical,  and  if  I 
had  more  time  I  could  give  you  more  instances  of  it.  Let  us  hope  that 
when  a  Missionary  goes  forth  to  do  God's  work,  ho  will  have  just  as  good 
success  as  the  Apostle  Paul. 


The  Chairman 

chimerical  ? 


Has  anybody  suggested  that  itinei-ant  Missions  are 


Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  :  I  do  not  want  the  idea  to  go  forth. 

The  Chairman  :  I  do  not  suppose  the  idea  is  in  anybody's  mind.  You 
only  raise  a  spirit  of  antagonism  by  saying  that. 

Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor :  But,  my  dear  sir,  this  is  tho  remark  which  I 
re[)lied  to.  Dr.  Noviusis  said  to  have  itinerated  fifteen  ye-  rs,  if  I  under- 
stood rightly,  without  fruit.  He  did  not  tell  me  so.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake ;  but  I  will  not  say  it  may  not  be  so.  But  if  it  be  so,  on  tho 
other  hand  there  are  others  who  have  gained  converts  in  less  than  fifteen 
months. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram  offered  prayer,  and 
The  Chairman  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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MISSIONARY   METHODS. 

(3)  DEALING  WITH  SOCIAL  CUSTOMS. 

The  relation  of  tlie  Missionary  to  national,  religious,  and  social  customs,  such 
as  («)  caste,  {h)  slavery,  (c)  polygamy,  {<!)  Indian  marriage  law,  etc. 

{Tuesday  onorninij,  June  I2th,  in  the  Lower  I  J  all.) 

Albert  Spicer,  Esq.,  iu  tlie  chair. 
Acting  Sccretiiry,  Rev.  W.  Stevenson,  M.A. 

Eev.  Professor  Aiken,  D.D.  (Princeton,  U.S.A.),  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  My  Christian  friends, — As  I  look  round  at  this 
gathering  this  morning,  and  think  of  the  many  friends  present  who 
have  seen  years  of  service  in  the  Mission-field,  I  confess  I  realise  even 
more  keenly  than  I  have  done  in  the  thought  of  this  meeting,  the 
responsibility  of  presiding.  I  hold  that  the  Chairman  of  a  meeting 
like  this  is  not  called  upon  to  traverse  the  whole  ground  which  is  to 
be  occupied  by  those  who  have  come  to  read  Papers  on  the  different 
subjects  allotted  to  them.  At  the  t.ame  time  I  think  the  Chairman 
is  very  largely  responsible  for  giviu:^  the  key- note  to  the  after  dis- 
cussion, and  for  what  we  may  look  forward  to  as  the  hapi)y  result 

Subject  of  a  Conference  like  this.  Our  Conference  this  movning 
cf meeting,  rcfcrs  to  the  relatiox^s  of  the  Christian  Missionary  to 
national,  religious,  and  social  cu.-toms,  the  aim  being  to  turn  to 
account  the  experience  of  the  p.u^t  for  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  the  foreign  field.  I  should 
simply  like  to  ask  this  question  :  •*  What  are  the  essentials  to  a 
successful  Conference  on  such  very  difficult  subjects  as  those  whicli 
are  to  be  placed  before  us  this  morning  ?  " 

Need  I  say,  in  the  first  place    L  .t  'T  this  Conference  is  to  be 

Spirit        really  useful,  each  o?iO  .T  uc  Liupt  -  r^alise  the  presence 

of  discussion,    of  our  i\Iaster.    AV    ''         n-kti  His  p  .••--^nce  ;  we  have 

come  together  in  His  name,  {  ..   .    there  anv    '^^^  'a  who  doubts 
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that  He  is  here  to  h\i(l  our  thoni::hts,  to  g-uiilo  us  and  to  toaeh  us  ? 
May  ev(  wcinl  tliut  is  uttered  this  morniug  be  iu  liarmoDy  with 
His  Diviu     vill ! 

The  next  essential,  I  take  it,  for  a  successful  Conference  is  that 
there   should   be   honest   and   brotherly  outspokenness.       Honest 
There   is   great    need   for    tliis.      Perhaps   I   feel    the  outspokenness. 
importance  of  it  more  than  many,  looking  from  a  dilferent  stand- 
point to  that  of  some  here  this  morning.     I  am  not  a  ^lissiouary, 
but  1  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  Missionary 
work.     I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  the  different  stations, 
connected  with  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  India,  and  also 
those  in  connectioti  with  the  Samoan  Islands  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
I  have  also  had  tlit  privilege  of  seeing  many  of  the  stations  of  other 
Missionary  Societies.     In  all  the  other  stations,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  own,  we  were  always  heartily  welcomed,  and  we  were    g     ^^ 
made  to  feel  that  however  high — God  grant  that  they  may      among 
soon  be  lowered  I — mavbe  the  l)arriers  tliat  divide  Christian  ^'^sionanes. 
men   in   the  old  enuntrv,  Christians  of  dilferent  denominations  in 
foreign  lands  do  sympathise  very  heartily  with  one  another;  and 
that  to  a  very  large  extent,  although  not  altogether  as  completely  as 
we  might  wish,  we  are  working  hand  to  hand,  and  trying  to  avoid  the 
diiliculties  of  overlapping  one  another's  work.     But  I  often  used  to 
feel  in  these  visits,  when  statements  were  made  to  me  as  to  the  right 
rules  and  j)lans  to  be  adopted,  that  there  was  a  very  great  ditference 
of  oi)inion  amongst  many  good  and  earnest  Christian  ^lissionaries  as 
regards  the  lines  of  ])olicy  that  had  thus  been  laid  down. 

I  venture  to  think  that  if  we  look  a  little  further,  we  shall  see 
that  manv  a  jMissioiuirv  and  many  a  book  designed  to  excite  interest 
and  sympathy  with  the  ^Missionary  cause  published  in  this  and  other 
lauds,  loses  a  certain  amount  of  power  because  w^e  do  not  sufficiently 
deal  with  the  diiliculties  of  Mission  work.  We  are  made  to  feel  iu 
such  books,  especially  those  of  us  who  know  something  of  the  w^ork, 
tliat  there  is  something  kept  back ;  and  the  public  is  beginning  to 
discriminate  on  the  subject.  When  everything  is  put  coulmr  de  rose, 
it  does  not  have  the  same  weight  as  it  would  have  if  we  dealt  a  little 
more  courageously  with  the  difficulties  that  meet  us  on  Difficulties 
every  hand.  Since  those  journeys,  I  have  read  many  not  faced, 
reports  of  Missionary  Conferences ;  and  how  often  have  I  closed  the 
books  giving  accounts  of  those  Conferences  with  the  feeling,  "  Hervj 
again  is  the  same  evil — the  brethren  have  kept  back  iu  their  Confer- 
ences many  of  those  things  which  are  creating  heart-burnings  and 
anxieties."  Christian  friends,  these  things  ought  not  to  be.  We 
have  a  chance,  in  a  meeting  like  this,  composed  of  members  only,  of 
looking  at  some  of  these  questions  face  to  face. 

We  are  also  given  from  time  to  time  the  criticisms  of  travellers, 
men  who  are  before  the  Christian  public  iu  this  country    iraveUers' 
as  lo}  al  sujiporters  of  the  Christian  cause,  who  pay  visits    critidsmB. 
of  twenty-four  hours  to  stations  where  Christian  Missionaries  have 
VOL.  II.  4 
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been  at  work  for  years,  and  who  give  ns  as  the  result  of  their 
twentv-fonr  liours'  visit  very  dcfiDite  opinions  witli  regard  to  the 
wcalaiesses  and  the  strength  of  such  Missions.  Gentlemen,  I  think 
that  we  have,  perhaps,  ourselves  to  thank  for  some  of  these  things, 
hecause  we  are  not  sufficiently  outspoken  in  our  conferences  and 
discussions. 

But  again,  if  this  Conference  is  to  be  a  real  success,  whilst  we 
express  our  own  ideas  and  the  opinions  that  we  have  formed, — some 
of  us  after  many  years  of  careful  study  and  experience,— we  must, 
with  God's  help,  keep  our  minds  open  to  learn  from  others.  This 
is  not  so  easy,  even  in  a  Christian  assembly,  as  some  might 
imagine.  The  Missionary  work  is  being  carried  oh  to-day  in  the  full 
Misrionsnot  g^^^^  ^f  public  light.  Missionarics  are  not  now  isolated 
nonisolated,  in  a  Way  that  was  comparatively  common  many  years  ago. 
Then  again,  we  must  remember  that  many  of  our  Missionaries  are 
working  in  countries  by  the  side  of  white  men,  men  of  different 
nationalities,  some  of  them  sympathising  heartily  with  Christian 
effort,  and  able  to  give  testimony  to  the  English  public— if  they 
would  but  see  it  and  understand  it — of  the  way  in  which  they, 
living  on  the  spot,  think  of  and  treat  Christian  effort.  But  this 
is  not  always  the  case,  for  we  know,  too,  that  living  side  by  side 
with  the  Christ;  n  Missionarv  are  men  whose  lives  are  antagonistic 
to  the  principles  'f  Christian  faith  ;  who  recognise  it,  and  who  look 
upon  the  Missionary  as  a  standing  protest  against  the  lives  that  they 
are  leading.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  these  men  are  only  too  glad  to 
catch  at  any  weakness  to  disparage  Christian  work?  They  are  only 
too  glad  of  the  opportunity.  Friends,  we  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed 
of  our  Christian  work  and  of  our  Christian  Missions  ;  we  have  no 
need  to  be  ashamed  of  the  difficulties  that  are  troubling  us  in  the 
conduct  of  /lat  work. 

It  is  at  T  ,  second  stage  of  Missionary  enterprise  that  you  enter 
upon  the  period  when  the  position  of  the  Church  has  to  be  looked 
„  . ,     ^,      at  with  regard  to  these  great  social  ])roblems  which  are 

Social  problems.  ,  ^  j^i-ii-  •  i  , 

to  engage  our  attention  this  morning,  such  as  caste, 
polygamy,  and  slavery.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  at  any  rate — 
I  do  not  say  in  this  hall,  but  outside  it — connected  with  Missions 
think  that  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  all 
these  different  subjects.  You  will  hear  this  morning  whether  there 
is  any  difference  of  opinion.  And  I  ask  yon  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tions that  will  be  brought  before  you  in  a  kindly  and  Christian 
spirit;  I  ask  you  to  look  at  them  with  honest  and  outspoken 
brotherliiicss  ;  1  ask  you  to  look  at  them  with  receptive  minds, 
willing,  not  only  to  give  the  information  which  is  in  your  heart  to 
give,  but  ready  also   to  learn  from  your  Christian  brother.     The 

Importance  of    importance  of  such  gatherings  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

this  aonfoence.  And  whilst  We  think  of  our  own  circle,  let  us  this 
morning,  as  we  carry  on  this  Conference,  think  of  many  an  anxious 
and  weary  one  in  distant  parts  of  the  Mission-field,  not  with  us  in 
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body  but  with  ns  in  spirit — men  who  are  troubled  about  some  of 
these  questious,  and  who  are  looking  to  your  concerted  wisdom  this 
morning  to  try  and  find  more  light.  May  this  Conference  be  very 
happy  in  its  results,  happy  all  through  the  different  discussions,  and 
be  blessed  in  enabling  us  to  go  out  with  stronger  convictions  to  do 
our  Master's  work,  and  try  and  extend  His  knowledge  even  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ! 

PAPER. 

1.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  East  (President  of  Calabar  College,  Kingston, 

Jamaica).     Read  in  part  by  Dr.  Uxderhill. 

[Although  Slavery  was  one  of  the  subjects  on  the  programme, 
and  the  effect  of  its  introduction  into  a  Christian  country,  and  of 
emancipation,  in  getting  rid  of  the  social  customs  which  Paper  why 
the  slaves  brought  from  Africa,  might  have  formed  the  omitted, 
subject  of  interesting  and  protitable  discussion  ;  yet  the  question 
of  polygamy  so  completely  occupied  the  thoughts  and  time  of  the 
meeting,  that  the  Paper,  though  of  acknowledged  merit,  was  felt 
to  be  out  of  place.  Its  intrinsic  value  is  sucli  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  printing  as  much  of  it  as  space  will  admit  of,  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  discussion  on  "  Organisation  and  Government  of 
Native  Chtirches,  No.  2  :  the  Training  of  Workers  ; "  under  which 
heading  it  would  have  been  inserted  had  the  Papers  on  that  subject 
not  been  already  too  numerous. — Editor.] 

PAPER. 

2.  By  THE  Rev.  "W.  Holm  (President,  Danish  Evangelical  Missionary 

Society). 

The  relation  of  the  Mission- Chiwck  to  Polygamy. 

When  called  upon  to  read  a  Paper  before  this  select  audience, 
I  chose  as  my  subject  the  question — how  the  Mission-Church  is 
to  deal  with  such  polygamists  as  wish  to  be  baptised.  I  know 
pt;rfectly  well,  that  this  question  has  been  discussed  here  in  England 
by  many  distinguished  and  able  men,  and  that  probably,  within 
a  short  time,  it  will  be  deliberated  u})on  by  the  higliest  authorities 
in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod.  I  will 
therefore  begin  by  saying  that  I  do  not  at  all  believe  DL'Scuit 
myself  in  possession  of  so  much  learning  and  ability  question, 
that  /  shall  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  this  problem 
in  any  conclusive  way.  Besides,  it  is  doubtful,  whether  any 
one  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussions  which  have 
been  held  on  this  question,  has  been  convinced  l)y  his  opponents 
that  he  is  in  the  wrong  ;  ami  these  d'scussions  have,  perhaps,  with 
many    readers,  left  the  inrpression  that  both  parties  were  right. 
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I  do  not  suppose  that  I  shall  be  able  to  set  anytliiu^  before  you 
which  has  not  formerly  been  done,  by  throwing-  a  quite  new  light 
upon  the  question.  I  am  so  far  from  thinking  myself  capable 
of  giving  a  perfect  solution  of  the  problem,  that  I  am  rather 
convinced  that  it  cannot  be  fully  solved.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
Solution  we  are  here  placed  before  a  set  of  conflicting  duties 
doubtful,  which  has  not  its  cause  in  the  want  of  discernment 
in  those  'vho  discuss  this  question,  but  is  inherent  in  the  state 
of  things  we  discuss.  In  whatever  way  we  try  to  solve  this 
problem°we  shall  not  be  able  to  attain,  that  our  solution  will 
be  so  just,  that  injustice  is  not  done  somewhere. 

When,  nevertheless,  I  chose  this  subject,  it  was  because  the 
proi^ramine  of  this  Conference  puts  as  the  iirst  of  the  ends  aimed  at 
''To  turn  to  account  the  experience  of  the  past,  for  th(>  improvement 
of  the  metliods  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  the  f^>reign  fields." 
In  accordance  with  this  I  will  simply  set  forth  what  tlie  Missionary 
Society  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  has  decided  in  regard 
to  tliis  problem,  and  by  what  reasons  it  has  been  led  to  this 
decision. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  this  question  was  placed  before  our 
Home  Committee,  when  one  of  our  Missionaries  in  South  Arcot,  East 
India,  reported  that  a  man  with  two^wives  wished  to  be  baptised ;  and 
he  now  asked  wliether  this  might  be  done,  in  spite  of  the  said  bigamy. 
Ar  umentsfor  ^'^   this   qucstiou  bciuo-   discusscd   in   the    Committee, 
baptising     opinion  proved  to  be  dillerent.     Some  members  asserted 
Poiygamists.  ^^^^^  |.|jp  gQcicut  Church  liad,  no  doubt,  regarded  polygamy 
in  the  same  litrht  as  it  rcirarded  slaverv.     Polvjramy  was  tolerated 
by  those  who  had  entered  into  it  before   their   baptism,  just  as 
slavery  was  tolerated.      It  was  acknowledged  that  neither  agreed 
with  true  Christian  life;  but  it  was  relied  upon  that  these  remains 
from   ante-Christian  time  would   gradually   disappear,   conquered 
by  the   spirit   of  the    Church,  leavening   the   community  as   the 
leaven  leavened  the  dough.    And   so   it   came  to  pass,  polygamy 
disappeared,  and  monogamy  prevailed  in  the  Christian  community. 
We  ought  to  do  as  was  done  by  the  ancient  Church,  viz.,  baptise 
those  polygamists,  who,  in  other  respects,  were  fit  to  receive  baptism, 
while  we,  of  course,   could   never   allow   baptised    Christians    to 
enter  into  matrimony  with  more  than  one  wife.      AVhen,  in  this 
way,  we  only   tolerated  a  connection   originating  in   the   former 
ignorance,  whilst  maintaining,  at  the  same  time,  that  only  mono- 
gamy was  justified  by  Christian  morals,  polygamy  would  gradually 
disappear.    If  we  would  not  do  so,  if  we  would  deny  baptism  to 
polygamists,  and  force  them,  as   a  condition  of  their  baptism,  to 
discard  those  wives, — they  had  more  than  one, — we  should  only  drive 
Argumertsof  ?^*  ^^^  ^^^'^^  ^J  auothcr.     We  should,  by  that  proceed- 
Missionaries  iug,  foi'cc  thc  mau   to  do  wroug   to  her,  or  those,  he 
confirming,    (ligmiggcd  figaiust  tlicir  will ;   they  being,   the   one   as 
well  as  the  other,  his  wives,  with  the  same  rights.    Also,  from  our 
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Missionaries  we  received  statements  to  the  same  effect.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  polygamy  among  the  Hindus  was  only  an  exception,  not 
the  rule  ;  it  generally  only  took  place  when  a  wife  had  no  issue  ;  it 
might  then  happen  that  her  husband  took  another  wife  in  order 
to  get  children,  which,  it  is  known,  is  a  thing  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  Hindus.  If  he  had  to  divorce  one  of  these 
wives  which  should  it  be  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  most  in  accordance 
with  the  general  idea  of  monogamy,  if  he  retained  the  wife  he 
had  married  first ;  but  if  he  had  children  by  the  second,  how 
could  he  send  her  away  then?  Would  he  not  commit  a  double 
sin,  both  against  her  and  against  the  children?  How  much 
would  she  suli'er,  if  he  retained  the  children,  who  would  thus 
become  motherless ;  and  if  he  allowed  her  to  keep  them,  they 
would  become  fatherless !  It  was  far  from  being  only  rich  people 
who  had  more  than  one  wife,  among  poorer  people  bigamy  also  took 
place.  Suppose  a  poor  man  divorced  one  of  his  wives,  and  sent 
her  away,  together  with  her  children,  he  would  give  both  her  and 
them  up  to  physical  and  moral  misery  and  evil.  And  even  if  he 
had  the  means  to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  the  state  of  such 
a  woman  would  be  very  deplorable  ;  she  would  not  be  able  to 
marry  again,  and  would  probably  fall  a  victim  to  the  worst  of 
vices.  ^ 

Other  mc^mbers  of  our  Committee  maintained  that  the  usage 
of  the  ancient  Church  had  certainly  not  been  as  asserted.  In 
the  New  Testament  there  was  no  trace  of  polygamy  ^-^j^ents 
having  existed  within  the  Church; — 1  Tim.  iii.  "2,  12,  against 
and  Tit.  i.  0  do  not  say  so.  1  Tim.  v.  9  was  sufficient  ^^^^^^s- 
to  show  that  the  words,  "  One  husband  of  one  wife,"  in  the 
quoted  texts,  are  not  said  in  contrast  to  those  who  had  several  wives 
at  one  time,  but  to  those  who  had  married  consecutively  more 
than  once.  Though  there  were  nianv  illicit  connections  in  the 
Gneco-Roman  community,  there  was  no  polygamy  to  be  found, 
so  the  problem  did  possibly  not  exist  at  all  in  the  A])ostolic  time. 
Besides,  it  could  not  be  shown  that  })olygamists  had  been  baptised 
at  all  in  the  ancient  Church.  But,  at  all  events,  the  monogamic 
matrimony  must  now,  most  decidedly,  be  maintained,  as  being 
the  only  one  in  harmony  with  Christian  faith  and  Christian  life, 
the  only  one  justified  by  the  Lord's  Word  and  Spirit.  An(^  how 
should  we  be  able  to  maintain  this,  if  by  baptism  we  admitted 
polygamists,  with  or  without  their  two  or  more  wives,  into  the 
Church  ?  It  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
new  Christians  in  the  Mission-Church,  that  polygamy,  which  was 
sin  when  entered  upon  by  baptised  people,  nay,  a  sin  so  great  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  excommunication  of  those  who  made  themselves 
guilty  of  it,  could  be  permitted  to  those  who  had  Effect  of  toiera- 
entered  into  it  before  their  baptism,  and  that  they  could  tion  abroad. 
continue  in  it  without  losing  their  privileges  as  members  of  the 
Church.    Not  only  the  new  Christians  in  foreign  countries,  also 
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many  Christians  at  home  would  not  be  able  to  understand  this. 
They  would  be  offended  by  it,  look  upon  it  as  a 
At  home,  transgression  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  turn  away  from 
a  Mi-^^^ion  tolerating  such  things.  It  would  appear  to  them  as  if 
the  Mission  associated  with  those  at  home,  who,  while  procLaiming 
free  thought,  also  proclaim  what  they  call  '-free  love,"  teaching 
that  a  man  is  not  to  be  tied  to  one  wii'e,  nor  a  woman  to  one 
husband,  but  that  they  may  connect  themselves  with  whatever 
number  such  a  love  nught  connect  them  with.  At  a  time  when 
so  much  is  done  in  Christtuidom  to  violate  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
the  Mission  sliould  carefully  avoid  everything  apparently  pointing  in 
the  same  direction. 

Althongli  this  view  prevailed  in  the  Committee,  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that,  when  polygamists,  in  order  to  be  baptised,  dismissed 
the  wives — they  had  more  than  one — without  the  voluntary 
consent  of  the  said  wives,  a  real  sin  was  committed  ;  and  how 
a  sin  could  be  atoned  for  by  a  new  sin  the  Committee  could  not 
see.  The  result  arrived  at  was  therefore  this,  that  a  pol>f<jamist 
cannot  be  baptised,  but  must  remain  in  the  state  of  a  catechumen. 
Conclusion  H^  cau  ouly  bc  looked  upon  as  an  adherent,  not  as  a  full 
arrived  at.  member  of  th-3  Church,,  and  he  mif?t  necessarily  be 
excluded  from  all  privileges  to  which  only  bai>tised  people  can  be 
admitted.  As  he  has  no  part  in  the  Lord's  sacraments  so  he  cannot 
be  admitted  into  any  Church  office.  In  this  state  he  must  remain, 
until  the  Lord  some  way  or  other  releases  him  from  the  hindrances 
to  his  baptism,  either  by  the  death  of  those  wives  he  had, — more  than 
one — or  by  his  wives  coming  to  the  laith  themselves,  so  that  they, 
imderstanding  that  polygamy  is  a  sinful  relation,  decide  upon  dis- 
solving the  polygamic  connections  in  the  best  way  possible,  or  by 
his  own  death ;  on  his  death-bed  he  may  receive  baptism,  when  he 
asks  for  it.  According  to  this  decision  of  the  Committee,  polygamists 
will  not  only  not  be  induced  to  remove  the  hindrance  for  their 
baptism  by  divorcing  one  or  more  wives,  but  it  would  even  not  be 
approved  of  if  they  did  so.  One  sin  cannot  more  than  the  other  give 
them  access  to  the  community  of  the  Lord  and  the  Church. 

_  By  this  solution  of  the  problem  I  am  persuaded  that  we  must 
abide  as  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  find,  although  I  am  fully 
aware  it  cannot  be  called  perfect.  It  may  be  objected  that  such  a 
half  measure  as  a  permanent  catechumenate  cannot  be  in  accordance 
with  His  will  who  says,  "  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me,"  and 
that  it  may  become  a  very  heavy  burden  to  a  man  who  has  become 
anxiously  concerned  about  his  salvation,  and  therefore  claims 
baptism.  It  is  said  to  him,  as  the  Apostle  Peter  said  to  those  who 
A  convert's  askcd,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  "Repent,  and 
perplexities,  be  baptised  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  remission  of  sins  ; "  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  allowed  to 
act  up  to  this  word.  He  is  told  that  Christ  says,  "  He  that  believes 
and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved,"  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  denied 
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one  of  these  mcaus  of  grace,  and  that  from  a  cause  which  seems  also 
to  make  him  unfit  for  partaking  in  the  other.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
inconceivable  to  such  a  man,  that  it  is  said  to  him,  "  You  cannot 
be  baptised,  because  you  are  keeping  up  a  sinful  couiKction,  nor  can 
we  claim  or  advise  you  to  break  this  connection  ;  and  if  you  did  it 
yourself  we  would  not  receive  you."  History  can  be  cited  against 
us  ;  it  is  surely  without  example  from  the  history  of  ancient  i\lis- 
sions,  that  it  has  been  demanded  of  anybody  to  remain  a  catechumen, 
and  continue  standing  at  the  door  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  without 
being  allowed  to  enter  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  liave  them- 
selves been  satisfied  by  remaining  in  this  state,  and  that  from  many 
different  reasons,  as  when  they  believed  that  the  bajitism  on  the 
death-bed  would  give  them  a  sure  access  into  heaven,  because  they 
would  then  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  breaking  tlie  covenant 
of  baptism,  or  as  our  Scandinavian  ancestors  who  accepted  the  rite 
of  being  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  prima  signatio,  . 
either  in  superstition  that  they  might  thus  secure  for  "'"^^^^*'^*  °* 
themselves  the  protection  of  tlie  God  of  the  Christians,  while  they 
lived  in  Christian  countries,  or  because  they  could  tlieu  be  sure  of 
being  treated  friendly  by  the  Christians  in  foreign  lands,  while  tliey 
I'ad  not,  by  doing  this,  reno;mced  th,e  heathenism  of  ^thei;*  home 
country  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not,  when  returned,  live  with 
their  countrymen  as  brethren  and  partake  together  with  them  in 
their  heathen  festivals. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  am  sure,  that  the  decision  we  have  come  to 
is  the  best  possible.  As  far  as  I  can  see  we  cannot  allow  the  poly- 
gamist  to  be  bai)tised  if  he  retains  more  than  one  wife  after  the 
baptism  ;  for  by  this  sacrament  we  are  clad  in  Christ  that  we  should 
live  a  new  life  in  Him.  How  then  can  he  be  baptised  who  in 
receiving  baptism  will  reserve  to  himself  to  remain  without  Christ 
in  one  part  of  his  life,  in  which  he  will  remain  in  the  old  life  derived 
from  heathenism  ?  What  formerly  might  be  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing excusable,  as  something  belonging  to  what  God  in  His  long- 
suffering  tolerates  in  the  times  of  ignorance  (Acts  xvii.  30 ;  Rom. 
iii.  25),  that  becomes  real  sin  to  the  baptised.  And  if  such  a  man 
will  earnestly  try  to  live  according  to  the  covenant  of  baptism,  how 
then  can  he  at  any  time  feel  satisfied  with  his  poly  amy  ?  But  on 
the  other  side  it  is  my  conviction  that  we  dare  not  say  poiygamynot 
that  the  com[)act  he  has  concluded  with  his  wives  is  quite  adultery. 
analogous  with  many  other  contracts  he  may  have  made  while  being 
a  heathen,  and  which  must  be  said  to  be  repealed  by  the  new  light 
which  shows  him  that  they  are  in  themselves  sinful,  so  that  he 
ought  not  to  keep  them.  Was  the  polygamic  matrimony,  as  con- 
tracted by  heathens,  against  all  morals  to  such  a  degree  that  he  who 
lived  in  it  committed  adultery,  because  his  living  together  with  several 
wives  was  a  breach  of  his  compact  with  the  first  one,  then  the  com- 
pact with  the  others  would  have  to  be  broken  as  a  matter  of  conscience? 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  polygamic  matrimony  can  be  looked  upon 
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in  that  light.  Although  such  a  matrimony  h  very  much  contrary 
to  God's  idea  of  the  matrimonial  relations  hctween  man  and 
woman,  wherefore  it  can  never  he  hlessed  hy  the  Cliurch  of  Christ 
nor  aclv-nowledged  by  it;  it  is  nevertheless  contracted  as  a  real 
matrimony  in  which  each  of  the  wives  has  the  same  privileges. 
The  position  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  evidence  for 
this.  Even  if  the  law  given  by  :Moses  has  not  expressly 
°prSe3*  declared    polygamy    to    be    lawful,   yet    it   has    never 

teaching.  Jeclarcd  it  to  be  against  the  law,  although  it  was  a 
well-known  fact  in  Israel.  As  far  as  I  know  the  only  text  quoted  as 
containing  a  declaration  against  polygamy  is  Leviticus  xxi.  13,  where 
it  is  said  that  "the  high  priest  shall  take  a  wife  in  her  state  of 
virginity;"  but  even  if  tliis  ''a  wife"  is  to  bo  understood  as  the 
same  as  0}ie  wife,  this  commandment  could  ouly  have  reference 
to  the  high  i)ricst.  Certainly  in  Deut.  xvii.  17,  the  king  was 
forbidden  to  take  to  himself  many  wives,  but  Irom  reasons  that  do 
not  appear  to  be  of  a  moral  nature  ;  aud  how  many  wives  had  not 
David ;  aud  the  Lord  did  not  disapprove  of  it !  He  says  Himself 
through  Nathan  the  prophet  (2.  Sam.  xii.  8) :  "I  gave  thee  thy 
master's  wives  into  thy  bosom  ! "'  And  he,  whom  God  blesses  amongst 
his  children  more  tlian  all  the  rest, — he  who.  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  becomes  the  king  of  Israel  after  him,  and  to  whom  He  gives 
what  He  denied  to  David — the  permission  to  build  a  house  to  His 
name  ;  is  Solomon  the  son  of  Bathsheba.  AVlien  /tc  is  thus  accepted, 
v>hile  her  firstborn  son,  begotten  by  David,  must  die, — is  this  not  an 
evidence  that  to  the  Lord  he  is  a  legitimate  son,  while  the  first  one 
is  looked  upon  as  born  in  adultery  ?  Is  polygamy  tims  acknowledged 
as  a  real  marriage  in  the  Old  Testament ;  should  it  not  then  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  matrimony  amongst  the  Gentiles  who  have 
much  less  understanding  of  what  is  the  will  of  God,  than  such  a 
man  as  David  had, — he  who  spoke  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost?  But 
IS  not  then  the  contract,  which  in  heathenism  has  connected  one  man 
with  more  than  one  wife,  also  such  an  one  that  it  cannot  be  broken  by 
one  polygamist  against  the  wish  of  the  other  witliout  sin  ?  It  must  be 
a  sin  so  much  the  more,  as  many  times  not  only  the  hai)piness  but  also 
the  existence  of  the  divorced  wife  is  at  stake,  so  that  she  sinks  into 
misery  on  account  of  this  breach  of  contract.  It  must  tlierefore  be 
called  a  great  sin  when  such  a  breach  is  made  ;  and  when  it  shall 
be  the  condition  for  a  man's  being  baptised,  do  we  then  not  say  : 
"  Let  us  do  evil,  that  good  may  come,"  as  some  slanderously  reported 
and  affirmed  that  tlie  Apostle  Paul  said  ?  But  of  these  he  says  : 
'•  Their  damnation  is  just "  (Kom.  iii.  8). 

The   permanent  catechiunenate  may  certainly  become  a  heavy 
burden   to  him  who  is  put  in  that  position ;  but  that  is  an  evil 

Position  as    comuiou  to  all  cousequcnces  oT  past  sins,  and  not  only 

catechumens  a  thc  sius  of  thc  mau  himself,  but  those  of  his  ancestors, 

chastisement,  ^f  j^j^  ^^^^^^e.     Nothiug  clsc  cau  be  Said  to  him  who  is 

sighing  under  the  weight  of  such  a  burden,  than,  You  must  endure 
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it, — bow  down  under  the  burden,  that  it  may  be  to  you  what  God 
wants  it  to  be,  namely,  a  beneficial  chastisement  by  which  God  will 
brin^  you  up  for  Himself ! 

But  even  if  we  cannot  exempt  him  from  this  chastisement,  as 
long  as  the  Lord  wants  it  to  last,  we  can  do  what  is  in  our  power 
to  lighten  the  burden  to  him.  Not  only  may  we  cheer  him  by  such 
words  of  consolation  as  Hebrews  xii.  11:  "No  chastening  for 
the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous  ;  nevertheless  after- 
wards it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them 
which  are  exercised  thereby."  Bat  we  may  also  give  him  a  sign, 
that  he  is  not  only  not  desi)ised  by  the  Church,  but  is  looked  upon 
with  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  that  we  would  like  to  count  him  right 
out  amongst  our  own.  We  may  give  him  as  much  blessing  from 
the  Lord,  as  we  can,  without  sinning  against  His  ordinances,  that 
so  he  may  be  strengtheucd  to  remain  faithful,  also  to  remain 
(piiet  and  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.  This  is  done  when 
he  is  received  among  the  catechumens  by  a  solemn  rite.  This  idea 
struck  one  of  our  Missionaries.  He  remembered  how  many  Scan- 
dinavians had  caused  themselves  to  be  marked  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  the  times  of  old.  He  then  performed  such  a  rite  with  a 
man  who,  being  a  bigamist,  could  not  be  baptised.  The  Committee 
could  not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  this  rite, 
but  they  ap[)roved  of  the  idea,  and  they  will  edite  a  ritual  for  this 
act.  It  must  be  said  that  the  man  mentioned  has  afterwards  often 
asked  whether  he  could  not  be  baptised,  as  he  lOuged  for  baptism, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  vhat  he  has  derived  blessing  from 
what  is  given  him  by  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  con- 
gregation ;  he  lives  in  several  ways  a  new  life,  and  in  the  Church  he 
is  one  of  the  best  singers.  When  a  Possari  he  had  often  accompanied 
himself  on  the  "  udukkei "  (a  small  hand  drum,  used  in  the  Tamil 
country)  to  songs  about  the  idols,  now  he  sings  Christian  hymns  to 
the  ])raise  of  God. 

Finally,  only  this.  It  has  been  said  in  defence  of  the  baptism 
of  polygamists,  that  by  this  the  Mission  would  make  great  progress. 
Many,  especiallv  in  Africa,  who  now  keep  away  would^  .  . 

•"         I  "  1  •,  1         .1  •  n      1      Gaining  converts 

come  to  baptism.  But  let  it  never  be  the  aim  ot  the  no  reason  for 
Evangelical  Mission  to  have  a  large  number  of  baptised  *°i«'^a*i°'*' 
people  to  make  a  show  with.  Let  it  always  remain  its  single  aim 
to  gain  souls  for  the  Lord.  This  we  can  only  do  by  preaching  the 
truth  in  Christ,  and  remaining  in  it  ourselves.  If  we  depart  from 
this  in  order  to  adorn  ourselves  with  large  numbers ;  if  many 
baptisms,  independent  of  all  other  things,  are  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend a  certain  method  of  j\Iission  work,  then  we  are  sliding  down 
an  incline  on  which  we  shall  only  sink  deeper  and  deeper  down, 
until  we  come  so  far  down,  that  we  cannot  rise  any  more.  Let  us 
remember  to  what  cousecpiences  such  accommodation  brought 
Nobili  and  his  successors,  and  say,  vestigifi  terrent. 
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PAPER. 

3.  By  the  Eev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.D.  (Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
American  Frccdman's  Association),  licad  in  part  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Beard. 

[This  Paper  on  a  snbject  of  great  importance  is  one  of  a  very  few 
that  got  out  of  its  proper  place.  It  was  approved  by  the  Committee 
in  New  York,  and  is  of  such  sterling  merit,  that  to  have  left  it  out 
in  the  Conference  would  have  been  a  real  loss,  and  to  leave  it  out  of 
the  Report  would  be  a  grave  omission.  To  avoid  l)reakii!g  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  discussion  at  this  meeting,  which  dealt  with  the  sub- 
divisions on  Slarn-i/,  on  lines  dillerent  from  those  of  the  Paper,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  it  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Session 
on  "Organisation  and  Government  of  Native  Churches."  The 
division  "(«)  '"The  Best  Method  of  Training  Native  AVurkers''  is 
quite  germane  to  the  subject  and  treatment  of  the  I'aper.  Dr. 
Strieby  shows  the  great  purposes  of  Providence  in  converting  and 
training  a  large  body  of  the  liberated  slaves  of  xYfrican  origin  now 
in  America,  fitted  by  the  constitution,  and  education,  and  character 
to  be  the  great  workers  in  grand  schemes  for  the  enlighteument  of 
the  "  dark  continent." — Ed.] 

DISCUSSION. 

Sir  Thomas    Fcwell  Buxton,  Bart.  (Treasurer,  C.M.S.) :    I   did   not 

at  all  expect  to  be  called  upon  at  this  early  period  of  the  meeting,  but  I 

Introduction  of  think  that  I  shull  make  the  most  concise  and  cconomicul  use  of 

European     the  fcw  muiutcs  nt  my  disposal  if  I  venture,  first,  to  express 

customs.      j^jj  opinion  and  then   give   my    illustrations   of    it.       It    has 

happened    to   me    lately,  during   the   winter,  to    be    in    India,  and  my 

illustrations  will  be  chiefly  drawn  from  that  country.     Let  me  Siiy  that 

I  have  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  in  India  and  elsewhere,  according  to 

what  I  have  heaid  in  years  past,  theie  has  been  far  too  great  a  readiness 

on  the  part  of  European  Missionaries  to   insist    upon  the  teaching   of 

European  customs.     I  believe  that  the  tendency  is  much  less  now  than 

it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago;    nevertheless,  I  believe  there  is  far  too 

much  of  it,  and  I  hope  that  the  discussion  this  morning  will  do  something 

to   remove   what   may  remain   of   that  which  I  believe   to   be    an   evil 

tendency. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  think  of  the  customs  as  to  buildings.     I  have  in  my 

mind   large   churches   in  Cawnpore,  built    by  the  Government,  and    at 

Allahabad,  built  by  a  sort  of  trust,  half  episcopal  and  half 

EuropfL?*  official;   also    different    churches   in    Bengal,  built    by    those 

who  represented    the    Church  Missionary  Society.      Having 

seen    those    buildings,  my  impression   is  that   they  were   not  the    luost 

suitable  to  the  climate  or  the  people,  and  that  they  would  not  have  been 

built  had  they  consulted  the  feelings  and  the  tendency  of  the  native  mind, 

rather  than  our  own  impressions.     My  belief  is  that  the  churches,  especially 

in  Bengal,  which  were  built  by  gentlemen  who  have  done  most  noble  work 
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which  wo    ought  nhvaya  to  acknowledge, — work  done  by   mon  who    by 

nationality   were  Germans,   and    Missionaries  of    the  Church  Mis-ionary 

Society, — my  belief,  is  that  they  had  too  uuich  in  tlu'ir  minds  as  an  object 

to  accomplish  the  reproduction  in  souio  iJengal  village  of  the  scenes  which 

they  left    behind  tln-m,  it    might    be    in    the    north    of    Germany  or  in 

England. 

Perhaps  the  most  suitable  church  that  I  saw  in  India,  for  a  native 

church,  was  at   Pcshawur.     I  was  told  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  there, 

and  other  Europeans,  how   successful  a  chui-eh  it   was,  and 

,1       I  •    ,  !•    -i.  ii  •  rri       iTi  iu    •    1  •  A  native  church. 

the  history  or  it  was  tins.      Ihe  Luropean  otncials,  engineers 

and  others,  had  recommended  a  certain  building  ;  the  natives  being  tlieie 

of  a  somewhat  stronger  backed  disposition  than  elsewhere  said,  "  We  will 

have  none  of  your  suggestions,  but  we  will  build  such  churches  as  we 

please  ;"  and  they  built  an  exceedirigiy  graceful  and  pretty  church,  and,  in 

reference  to  the  seats  and  arrangeineuis,  they  were  fai-  more  suitable  than 

those  in  any  church  that  I  .saw.     Then,  as  to  the  matters  of  dress,  I  do 

hope  we  shall  at  all  events  avoid  one  danger,  that  we  shall  impress  upon 

our  agents  all  over  the  world  the  danger  of  leading  those  under  their 

instruction  to  suppose  tiiat  matters  of  dress  are  matters  of  religion. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Oust,  LL.D.  :  My  remarks  this  morning  shall  be  upon  the 
subject  of  polygamy.      .Marriage  is  the  type  of  the  union  of  Christ  with 
His  Chureli,  and  the  relation  of  the  sexes  is  the  touelistone  of   Poiyramists 
the  puiity  «»f  the  (.'luireli.      If  once  you  allow  polygamy  in  a      not  to  be 
Church,  away  with  its  purity.     It  is  no  empty  threat,  or  no      baptised. 
empty  fear,  that  African  Churches  are  trying  to  introduce  polygamy.     We 
must  cut  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  permit  no  polygamists  to  be  baptised 
under  any  circumstances.     If  you  allow  "  .  how  can  the  preacher  condemn 
the  practice,  when  in  the  seat  below  the  ,  alpit  there  sits  a  man  with  three 
or  four  wives,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  new-born  babes  ?     You  must 
forbid  it  absolutely  and  entirely. 

Then,  as  to  the  second  alternative,  shall  we  call  a  man  to  commit 
a  second  sin  in  order  to  wipe  out  a  lirst  sin  ?     Shall  w^e  call  him  to  pjut 
away  innocent   women  to    wliom  he  has  been  married  from 
childhood  or  youth,  with  their  children,  and  drive  them  into^.^^^^^"  *? 
other    sins    bv   living    with    other    men?     God    forbid.     The 
second  alternative  of  putting  away  the  wives  must  not  be  entert^iined  for 
a  moment. 

Then  there  is  a  third  comse.  What  is  that  ?  Admit  such  a  man 
as  a  catechumen  :  baptise  his  wives,  two  or  three  innocent  women :  they 
are  wives  of  one  husband  :  baptise  his  children  ;  but  tell  him, 
"  You  have  placed  yourself  in  such  a  situation,  that  you  cannot  ■*"^'»c°^se. 
be  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  leave  your  future  state  to 
One  who  cannot  do  wrong,  but  we  will  not  have  the  young  Churches 
of  Christ  defiled  by  the  admission  of  one  who  is  a  polygamist."  This 
is  the  practice  of  one  great  Church  in  East  Africa,  the  Universities' 
Mission,  and  I  think  it  is  the  right  practice ;  indeed,  I  see  no  other  course. 
Any  other  course  will  lead  you  into  more  deplorable  inconsistency.  In 
the  West  African  Churches,  we  heai-,  in  our  last  reports  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  of  other  habits  which  they  wish  to  introduce.  They 
wish  to  be  allowed  to  mairy  the  widows  of  theu'  elder  brothers  according  to 
the  law  of  Leviticus,  a  custom  that  prevails  in  Northern  India  amongst  the 
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Sikhs.  And  I  see  in  one  report  that  they  wish  to  practise  polyandry,  one 
woman  witli  Mvoral  husbands.  Once  depart  from  the  Word  of  our  Lord, 
"They  t^vain  shall  bo  one  Uesh,"  "  Male  and  female  created  He  them," 
and  you  are  led  into  wondrous  inconsistencies. 

Rev.  A.  Merensky  (Superintendent,  Berlin  Missionary  Society) :  Brothei-s 
and  sisters,—!  nmst  ask  your  forbearance  because  T  am  not  well  versed  in 
the  English  language.  But  if  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  bring  pleasing  words 
before  you,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  some  encouraging  facts  with 
regard  to  Missionary  work  and  the  treatment  of  polygamy  in  Africa.  In 
Africa  the  treatment  of  polygamy  is  a  burning  question.  Polygamy  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  spirad  of  Christianity  among  the  African  tribes, 
and  very  often  younger  brothers  coming  to  the  new  countries  and  the 
fresh  tribes  are  perhnps  inclined  to  have  too  little  courage  with  regard  to 
this  f'reat  obstacle.  It  is  like  a  mountain  before  us,  but  we  know  that 
even  mountains  may  be  removed  by  the  power  of  Christian  faith  ;  and  ?o  it 
is  with  polygamy  in  Africa.  I  have  baptised  in  South  Africa  very  many 
"  who  were  polygamists  befoie  their  conversion.  I  have  lived 
Customs  of    f,,!- 1)1  ore  than  twenty  years  among  the  tribes  of  the  interior 

Berlin  Missions.  i  t  i*         iii.i-.ii.i-  i-  t 

and  Tiansvaal,  and  I  have  had  to  dea.  with  this  question.     1 

am  '^lad  to  say  that  on   this  subject  there  is  almost  complete  unanimity 

l)etween  all  the  ^Missionary  Societies  of  South  Africa,  and  the  system  of 

toleration  in  regard  to  polygamy  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  entirely  done  away 

with. 

Where  the  Spirit  of  Ond  is  working  upon  the  hearts  of  the  natives  I  cannot 
see  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  treating  this  question.  When  a  polygamist 
came  to  us  asking  to  be  received  into  instruction,  he  often  asked,  "  How  about 
the  women  V "  And  I  said.  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  tliat ;  come  and 
hear  the  Word  of  God.  You  have  no  power  in  yourself  to  deal  with  this 
(jucstion  before  yon  are  areully  converted  man,  a  true  follower,  willing  to  follow 
Christ  ;  you  must  follow  Clii  ist,  and  I  will  instruct  you  if  you  come."  Month 
after  month  passed  by.  and  when  the  time  for  baptism  arrived  we  selected  some 
ol;  those  Avlio  were  pcrliaps  ready  for  it ;  then  most  of  them  came  and  said,  *'  This 
matter  is  rcjjulated  already  ;  it  is  all  right ;  I  have  given  my  wives  back  to  their 
]iareuts."  Wc  have  not  tried  to  press  that  upon  such  men  ;  but  it  has  been 
simply  the  effect  of  other  Christians  upon  them,  and  the  etfoct  of  the  Word  of 
(iod.  Tliercfore  we  have  found  that  the  question  was  not  so  difficult  a.s  we 
thought  before.  Very  of  ten  those  native  ''wives''  are  young  girls  five  or  six 
years  old,  and  when  they  are  sent  back  their  parents  receive  them  with  joy, 
because  they  think  they  can  sell  them  again  and  get  more  cattle  for  them. 

There  are  also  some  other  difficulties  connected  with  tliis  subject,  and  one  of 

those  difficulties  is.  How  are  we  to  deal  with  the  women  ?  which  wife  must  be 

Diffi  ulty  about  ^^P*  by  the  mauV      We  have  never  tried  to  find  out  which  was 

^the  wfves!"^  ^^^  ^^^*  ^vHe,  because  such  vexed  questions  would  arise  which  are 

very  difficult  to  decide.     I  always  said  to  the  man  in  such  a  case, 

'•  Take  the  Avife  whom  you  love,  and  the  wife  you  believe  you  can  live  with  as  a 

Christian, — who  is  ready  to  accept  Christianity."     With  regard  to  the  wives  of 

polygamists,  we  never  tried  to  separate  them  from  their  husbands,  because  it  was 

again.st  the  law  of  our  people,  and  we  did  not  believe  it  Avas  our  duty  to  interfere 

with  that  laAv  ;  but  we  have  had  the  result  that  polygamy,  by  the  Word  of  God, 

has  been  conquered  and  has  disappeared. 

Rev.  J.  A.  lefevre,  D.D.  (Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States) :  I  wish  to  speak  for  a  single  moment  on  the  subject 
of  polygamy.    I  wish  to  do  so  l3ecause,  having  been  Chairman  of  the  Board 
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of  Forei^^n  Missions  of  tliat  «,'r;iii(l,  tlion^li  youn^,  Soullurn  Piesbyterian 
Cluircli  in  tlu<  Unilod  States,  I  liavo  beon  conipolltMl  to  (i^ht  soino  hnttlos 
upon  this  point.  Tiic  (Hiostion  luis  conio  up  in  our  Board,  nnd  it  is  of  tho 
highest  importance  to  have  some  dear  principle  in  our  minds,  for,  if  it  does 
not  solve  all  the  ditH(ulties  of  detail,  it  <vill  certainly  solve  the  great  difli- 
culties  that  appear  to  be  practical,  and  that  press  upon  the  consciences  of 
the  Lord's  people. 

In  fi^rhting  this  battle,  I  have  always  raised  tho  question,  Aro  tlieso 
polygamists  married  at  all  ?  Are  they  married  in  tho  ordy  sense  in  which, 
as  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  a  ri,i;ht  to  deal  with  the 
question.  Is  it  not  of  the  very  essence  of  marriage  that  two*'®^"!^?'^^'^*' 
shall  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  to  cleave  to  onch  other 
and  forsake  all  others'?  Is  not  that  tho  essence  of  Christian  marriage  as 
it  was  promulgated  in  the  (lardon  of  Eden  in  the  days  of  man's  innocence? 
No  institution  has  survived  with  less  damage  the  luins  of  the  fall.  The 
principle  was  re-expounded  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  the  question 
came  lu'fore  I  Tim.  Now  the  question  is,  Did  the  man  \\hom  you  call  ii 
polyganiist  enter  into  a  covenant  with  any  woman  to  cleave  to  her  alono 
and  forsake  all  others,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  (*hristian  marri:\ge?  Did 
that  first  wife  whom  he  married  understand  him  to  come  under  that 
obligation  to  her  ?  No.  And  \  have  uniformly  taken  the  ground  tiiat  in 
such  a  case  there  was  no  marriage  at  all,  that  these  people  ai'e  living  in  a 
system  of  sin,  or  call  it  what  you  please. 

Ah  to  tho  toleration  of  sin.  I  am  not  troubled  about  that  question.    The 
Scriptures  of  (Jod  and  the  words  of  Jisus  Christ  arc  cnougli  for  nic.     "  For  the 
hardness   of  your  hearts"  (Jod  allowed  it.      Whatever  that  may 
mean,  I  am  not  shocked  at  tho  principles  that  (lod  overrules  and      "ofshi.  °" 
regulates  the  sins  of  men,  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  tlic  sins  of 
devils.     What  do  we  see  God  do  in  daily  providence  ?     What  do  we  see  Him  do 
in  our  own  history  ?     T  would  refpiirc  a  man  who  lias  been  living  in  what  is 
called  polygamy  to  separate  him>X'lf  fully,  as  far  as  that  special  relationship  is 
concerned,  from  all  tliose  to  wlioni  he  formerly  sustained  that  relationship  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  while  he  is  bound  to  give  up  his  civil  rights  in  the  communit}', 
he  cannot  shirk  his  duties.     He  must  take  care  of  his  wives  ;  he  must  .support 
them  ;    he   must   protect  them  from  sinking  into  sin  or  temptation  or  want, 
according  to  his  ability  ;  and  then,  if  he  afterwards  cliooses  to  enter  into  tho 
holy  covenant  of  matiimony,  whether  with  one  of  his  former  wives  or  another, 
he  may  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Rev.  James  Thomas  (B.F.B.S.,  formerly  of  Shanghai) :  I  wish  to  say 
one  or  two  words  upon  the  subject  of  polygamy.  It  is  a  very  great 
subject,  and  we  have  heard  enough  to  make  us  all  acqiiainted  with  this 
fact,  that  it  is  troubling  Christian  Missionaries  all  over  the  world. 
Our  treatment  of  it  will  leave  an  impress  upon  tho  very  name  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  world.  If  we  deal  with  it  unwisely,  tho 
heathen  people  will  have  a  conception  of  Christianity  that  I  venture  to 
think  is  not  true  or  i-ight.  I  will  deal  with  it  only  as  it  came  before  me 
in  China.  Polygamy  pr(>vails  there,  as  everyone  acquainted  with  the  social 
condition  of  China  very  well  knows. 

How  shall  we  deal  with  this  question  ?  We  have  listened  to  some  very 
startling  things  to-day.  They  are  amazing  even  to  me.  Surely,  what  has  been 
said  cannot  go  forth  from  this  Conference  endorsed  by  the  sentiment  of  those 
who  are  here  representing  Christian  Churches.  The  matter,  I  knf  w,  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  it  would  ill   become  me  to  speak  one  word  in  a  spirit  of 
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dogmatism  ;  but,  is  it  possi])lc  that  any  Christian  Missionary  can  dare  to  say,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  '*  Take  from  your  wives  the  one  that  you  love  best  ?" 
The  paper  read  first  shows  how  very  great  the  difficulties  are.     Let  me  set  two 

very  brief  pictures  before  you, — one  from  Shanghai  and  the  other 
Shanghai      ^^^om.  a  southern  port.     They  are  matters  of  fact.     In  the  one  case, 

a  Christian  Missionary  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who,  having  heard 
casually  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  being  the  husband  of  many  wives,  was  led 
in  faith  to  trust  himself  as  a  sinner  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour. 
The  Missionary  insisted  that  he  should  put  away  all  his  wives,  except  the 
one  he  married  first.  There  were  children  by  them  all,  except  the 
first.  There  was  nothing  before  these  women  but  a  life  of  sin  and  shame. 
Can  that  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  His  Church  ? 
Another  case  was  this,  showing  the  straits  Christian  men  are  put  to  when  they 
find  themselves  in  this  difliculty.  A  number  of  men  who  had  several  wives  were 
baptised,  and  from  the  Christian  community  the  Christian  Missionary  selected  a 
number  of  unmarried  men  to  marry  the  many  wives  of  those  whom  he  had 
baptised.  They  were  all  of  the  fellowship  of  that  one  Church.  Now  I  want 
to  ask  if  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Surely,  it  is  possible 
St  Paul's  *^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^^  principle  and  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  early 
dictmn/     Church,  when  St.  Paul  said  :  See  to  it,  that  a  bishop  and  a  deacon 

be  "the  husband  of  one  wife.'  I  know  that  the  Greek  Church 
makes  nonsense  of  that  passage,  and  many  other  Churches  deal  strangely  with 
it.  To  me  it  presents  this  simple  solution.  There  wore  Jews  who  were  poly- 
gamists— for  have  we  forgotten  that  polygamy  existed  in  the  Church  of  God 
among  the  Jews  V — and  there  were  heathen  men  who  had  married  many  wives  • 
and  the  simple  explanation  appears  to  me  to  be  this  :  ••  Timothy — Titus— see  to 
it,  that  whoever  be  your  bishop  or  your  deacon  that  he  be  a  monagamist  a 
husband  of  one  wife,  in  c^f^^.v  that  the  purity  of  the  Church  may  be  maintained." 

Rev.  John  Ross  (United  Piesbytman  Mission,  Maiiehiuia)  :  Mr.  Cliair- 

man,   Christian  friends, — I  liave  risen   to   .^ny  a    word    upon    this    same 

subject  01  polygamy,  and  I  should  like  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  platform  tlian 

that  which  it  has  been  placed  upon.      I  do  not  w!>li  to  consider  it  as 

Net  an  isolated '"^n  isolated  question.     There  is  that  other  question  tliat  Juis 

"u  stTo?    f^^^-'^^b' ^'^n  spoken  of,  For  what  purpose  is  Christianity  ijoing 

question,  -j.^^^  heathen  lands]  Are  we  going  into  heathen  lands  in  order 
to  loot  tip  everthing  tliat  diir.rs  fiom  our  opinions  and  practice,  even  to 
our  very  clothing?  Aie  we  not  rather  to  go  into  heathm  lands  to  plant 
Christian  principles,  and  give  higher  principles  of  life  than  they  have 
ever  had  b(  fore  I  not  to  wrench  up  all  old  customs,  but  gradually  to  raise 
them  and  allow  those  principles  to  grow,  as  they  grew  in  the  early  Church 
and  to  become  giaduaJly  asMinilated  by  the  pef.ple  who  have  learned  them? 
Let  us  uproot  vxcvy  vice,  every  practice',  that  is  in  any  way  inconsistent 
■witli  lu^lim  ss. 

Li  i-egard  to  polygamy.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  question  is  quite  so  simple  as 
some  of  the  previous  speakers  would  have  us  understand.  I  have  not  mvself 
baptised  any  polygamists,  au.l  yet,  if  a  polyganii^t  came  to  me  for  bard  ism  I 
should  hesitate  very  long  before  saying  to  him,  ither  '•  I  cannot  admit  you 
into  Christian  fellowship,  though  you  are  a  l.elie%er,-'  or  -You  must  <livorce 
one  or  other  of  those  women  whom  you  have  been  living  with  as  wives  "'  One 
gentleman,  to  my  amazement,  spoke  of  marriage,  other  than  Christian  marriage 
as  only-  orm  of  marriage  What  about  Jacob  ?  Was  he  not  a  godly  man,  and 
jet  he  hau  two  wives.    Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  had  onlv  one 

One  wife,  a    ~r  ""'=         ,      ^'^^  '"'"''''  comfortable,  but  that  is  not  the  I'.oint. 
happieriife.    f  i^now  several  polygamists,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  they  had 

.  •  1    XI    •    x"'^   M-'^^  ,*^'^^'  ^^'"""^'^  ^'^"'^  contented  themselves  with  one  wife  — 
certainly  then-  famihes  have  not  been  more  peaceful  or  happy.    But  I  say  that 
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is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  this  :  here  are  two  or  three  women  who  have  been 
married  to  one  man  ;  is  he  to  cast  off  two  of  these  wives  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  solution  of  the  question  lies  in  what  the  reader  of  the  paper  on  this 
subject  stated.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  put  the 
practical  issues  before  us,  but  I  was  sorry  at  what  I  considered  his  lame  conclu- 
sion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  practical  solution  is  that  which 
he  pointed  out.  Let  those  who  are  truly  believers  be  baptised,  if  The  solution, 
they  are  polygamists  ;  but  make  very  short  work  of  a  Christian  who  takes  a 
second  wife.  In  that  way  you  can  soon  root  out  polygamy.  With  regard  to  the 
passage  quoted  by  a  previous  speaker,  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  much  sympathy 
with  some  of  the  interpretations  that  have  been  given  of  it.  Logically,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  this,  that  a  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife.  Well,  it  seems 
to  me  either  that  Paul  was  himself  guilty  of  a  breach  of  that  law,  or  else  some 
of  the  interpretations  that  have  been  given  are  not  correct.  It  seems  to  me  to 
signify  that  he  must  be  the  husband  of  not  more  than  one  wife. 

Rev.  Professor  T.  Smith,  D.D.  (Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh, 
formerly  of  Calcutta):  What  I  was  anxious  to  say  has  been  said  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  last  two  speakers.  When  my  friend 
Dr.  Cust  was  speaking  so  very  strongly  about  his  view  on  the  matter  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  want  of  couiage  on  my  part  not  to  state  the  other 
view,  which  I  strongly  hold  and  have  held  all  the  time  I  was  a  Missionary, 
and  ever  since, — the  view  that  we  have  no  right  to  exclude  polygamists, 
and  certainly  no  right  to  leqnire  of  them  to  abandon  their  isitri^htto 
wives;  and  least  of  all  can  I  admit,  with  the  reader  of  one  of  exclude 
the  Papers,  that  wo  should  keep  them  waiting  as  catechumens  I'oiy&amistsi 
for  an  indetiuite  period,  making  their  admission  to  the  Church  dependent 
upon  the  death  of  some  unfortunate  woman.  I  greatly  admired  the  way  in 
which  3Ir.  Holm  stated  the  matter.  I  admired  his  honesty  and  straight- 
forwardness ;  but  it  did  seem  to  me  a  strange  thing  that  so  sensible  a  man 
as  he  evidently  is,  and  so  sensible  a  Society  as  I  know  his  Society  to  be, 
should  come  to  such  a  conclusion. 

I  endorse  all  that  Dr.  Cust  said  with  regard  to  polygamy  getting  into  the 
Church.    It  never  can  get  into  tlio  Church,  because  it  is  an  impossibility  that  any 
Christian  can  desire  to  be  married  to  two  wives,  and  it  is  an  impossibility  that 
any  Christian  minister  can  marry  a  man  to  two  wives.     The  Apostle  has  put  a 
brand  upon  bigamy  and  polygamv  bv  preventing  a  polvgamist  from 
holding  any  oUice  in  the  Christian  Church  ;   but  I  think  that  very        0^°^. 
pi'ohibition  implies  that  there  were  men  otherwise  eligible — that  is, 
that  they  could  be  members  of  tlie  Churcli.  but  were  debarred  from  holding 
olHcc  in  the  Church  by  that  brand  being  put  upon  them,  for  what  was  verily  a 
sin  against  even  the  light  of  nature.      Our  American  friend  told  us  tliat  he  was 
willing  that  a  polvgamist  who  had  discarded  all  his  wives  should  marry  any 
other  woman.     I  must  say  it  appears  to  me,  with  all  deference  and  humility, 
that  that  would  be  directly  violating  the  command  of  our  Lord :  _.     , 
"  He  that  putteth  away  his   wife  save  for  fornication,  and  mar-     "*awav     ^ 
rieth  another,  committeth  adultery."     They  are  his  wives.    But 
our  friend  says  that  these  marriages  are  not  marriages  at  all  in  a  Christian  sense. 
Would  he  say  that  the  marriages  of  ungodly  men  before  they  are  converted  are 
strictly  Chi-istian  marriages  ?     Yet  he  does  not  think  that  they  are  void  when 
such  a  man  becomes  a  Christian.     These  were  real  marriages — real  in  the  sight 
of  man,  and  I  believe  real,  however  imperfect  and  sinful,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
I  maintain  that  our  friend  had  no  right  to  marry  such  a  man  to  another  woman. 

Rev.  W.  McGregor  (English  Presbyt(>i'ian  ^Mission,  Amoy):  I  should  also 
like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  question  of  polygamy.  When  our  Lord 
reminded  the  Jews  of  the  original  institution  of  marriage,  I  believe  He  laid 
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Town  a  rule  wliich  is  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Christinn  Church  in  all  ages.     If 

^ve  are  to  aduiit  ChrLstian  polygauiv,  I  do  not  see  liow  we  are  to  exclude 

.,   .,„,  Christian  polyaiulry.     VVith  regard  to  the  question  of  diiltrent 

AdnutFolygamy,     ,'^-,-  ,         ,  -i  •  -xi 

Polyandry     rules  for  those  who  are  already  married,  my  experience  in  the 

mustfoUow.    ]\iisc;ionary  field  has  led  me  to  think  that  in  what  we  do  we 

-^ust  carry  with  us  the  consciences  of  our  Christian  converts ;    and  T  am 

persuaded  that  if  we  have  one  rule  for  this  member  and  another  for  that 

member,  we  shall  not  carry  their  consciences  with  us. 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  China,  which  I  know  best,  I  Avas  very  mucli 
amazed  to  hear  a  gentleman  who  has  been  in  China  saying  that  all  the  women 
whom  a  Chinaman  has  in  his  household  are  equally  wives.  The  Chinese  recog- 
nise simply  one  woman  as  the  real  wife — one  woman  as  the  mistress  of  the 

household  ;  there  is  a  second  wife  who  has  quite  a  different  position 
i!^^°ch"^  subordinate  to  her.    All  the  others  are  simply  concubines,  bought 

for  so  much  money,  and  they  do  not  hold  the  position  of  wives  at  all. 
The  children,  whether  they  are  of  the  secondary  wife  or  of  the  concubines,  do 
not  address  their  reiil  mother  as  mother  in  their  own  family  ;  they  address  the 
mistress  of  the  household  as  mother  ;  they  are  all  'considered  children  of  the 
mistress  of  the  household,  who  is  considered  to  be  the  real  wife.  Consequently  I 
do  not  think  it  is  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  breaking  up  a  Chinese  family, 

when  we  insist  -f  a  man  is  to  be  received  into  the  Cbristian  Church, 
^  ^'  that  he  shall  u  ce  provision  for  these  other  women  b»'loiiging  to  his 
household,  and  that  he  shall  regard  his  real  wife,  the  mistress  of  the  household, 
as  his  wife,  and  live  with  her  as  his  wife.  We  have  had  several  cases  of  men  who 
have  been  long  kept  in  the  position  of  catechumens,  not  being  received  into  the 
Church  simply  on  account  oi  chcse  women  in  the  family.  We  have  had  cases  of  men 
making  provision  for  these  women,  and  being  ultimately  received  into  the  Church. 
In  one  case  we  have  a  native  minister,  a  most  valuable  man  in  connection  with 
the  Mission,  who  is  the  s  ...  of  such  a  family.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  in  the  position  of  an  ordained  Christian  minister  to-day  if  we  had 
received  the  father  into  the  Church  wliile  he  had  a  number  of  women  in  his 
harem. 

Rev.  James  Calvert  (Wcsleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Fiji  Islands) : 
This  is  an  extremely  difficult  question  in  lands  where  polygamy  pii\ails. 
We  commenced  in  a  straightforward  way  by  telling  the  people  that  they 
must  have  only  one  wife,  and  that  one  mu^t  be  one  of  those  with  whom  they 
have  been  united.  Difficulty  in  such  cases  was  lessened.  As  has  been  just 
Conscience  intimated,  the  conscience  of  the  Christian  people  has  confirmed 
against  that  decision ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  heathen  mind  felt  that  it 
Polygamy,  ^^..^g  ^  right  decision.  I  remember  a  chief  saying  to  King 
Thakombau,  "This  religion  is  all  very  well,  but  a  chief  can  only  have  one 
wife  ! "  *'  You  fool,"  said  the  king ;  '-  that  is  God's  ordination,  and  it  must 
be  right."  This  man  at  the  time  had  eighty  wives.  I  never  knew  a  single 
instance  in  which  a  polygamist  who  continued  in  that  state,  made  any  pro- 
gress in  religion.     I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  knew  one  of  the  many 

w  hom  we  have  had  in  that  state  being  really  converted  to  God. 
hinde°rs^pro^ess.  ^cop^e  submitted  cheerfully,  when  they  wanted  to  be  right 

with  God,  to  abandon  all  their  es  except  one.  We  have 
found  that  work  remarkably  well.  I  am  sori_^,  that  the  discussion  seems 
to  carry  us  about  hither  and  thither ;  but  I  believe  if  we  put  our  foot  firmly 
down  upon  this,  that  a  man  can  only  have  one  wife  to  approve  himself  in 
the  sight  of  God,  God  will  work  with  us,  and  matters  will  be  carried  on 
tucccssfuUy. 
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Rev.  John  Hesse  (Wiirtemberg)  :  As  an  old  Indian  Missionary  I 
am  sorry  that  the  question  of  caste  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  Ca>to 
is  as  great  an  abomination  as  polygamy.  Fancy  a  number  of  men 
clubbing  together  and  making  a  law  for  themselves  that  they  will  never  eat 
nor  drink  with  any  other  man  not  belonging  to  their  society ; 
that  they  will   never  shake  hands  wit^     anyone   else:    never     The  caste 

1  1  1  •!  -I'-r.!!  question. 

touch  anyone  else,  even  when  sick  or  dynig.     People  say  that 
caste  is  connected  with  racial  differences  and  with  the  division  of  labour. 
That  is  all  right ;  it  has  been  connected  with  these  things,  but  the  essence 
of  caste,  agiiinst  which  we  tight  as  Christian  Missionaries,  is  this,  that  the 
caste  man  makes  it  a  rule  for  himself  and  for  all  his  caste  people  never 
to  get  into  touch  with  people  who  do  not  belong  to  their  caste ;   and  that 
is  essentially  unchristian.     It    has  unfortunately   become    rather    out  of 
fashion  to    protest   against   caste    nowadays.      There   are   several    great 
^Missionary  Societies  who  are  a  little  lax  in  this  respect,  but  I  have  found 
in  India  and  by  study  that  those  Missions  which  make  it  a  point  that  caste 
be  broken  before  baptism  are  not  only  right  in  principle,  but  most  successful 
in  practice.     Once  a  converted  Brahman  in  Southern   India    ^ Brahman 
came  to  a  church  where  caste  was  kept,  and  at  the  door  he  was       convert 
asked,  "  Wliat  caste  do  you  belong  to?  because  there  are  diileront     ^sg^sted. 
mats  ;  one  for  lht>  Sudras,  one  for  the  Pariahs,  and  one  for  the  Brahmans." 
Tlie  man  turned  away  disgusted,  and  said,  "  I  do  not  want  a  seat  on  your 
mats."     Tliere  have  been  cases  where  catechists  and  evangelists  who  have 
been  Pariahs  were  turned  away  by  the  Sudra  Christians  !     That  shame 
ouglit  not  to  be.     I  want  to  impress  upon  the  Conference  that  caste  must 
be  foinially  done  away  with  before  baptism  is  administei-ed. 

Rev.  G.  Smith  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Swatow,  China)  :  I 
want  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  subject  of  polygamy  that  has  been 
so  much  spoken  of.  The  subject  is  so  important,  having  to  do  with  the 
family,  and  thus  having  so  much  to  do  with  the  purity  and  perfectness  of 
reliijion,  that  it  warrants  all  the  attention  we  can  give  to  it  in 
the\imo  allotted.  A  good  deal  has  already  been  said  upon  this"""^ ^7^^^^°^"°*^ 
subject,  and  I  will  only  refer  to  one  or  two  points.  God's 
ordinance  is  that  tiro  sliould  be  one  flesh  ;  not  three,  not  more  than  two, 
btit  two,  are  to  become  one  flesh.  This  is  the  fundamental  law  of  human 
society.  Christ  tells  us  to  go  back  to  what  w.as  at  the  1)oginning,  and  He 
evidently  means  to  lay  it  down  for  the  regulation  of  His  Church  in  all  time 
to  sro  back  to  the  oriirinal  law.  There  is  more  i^i  ice  now  than  there  was 
under  the  old  dispensation,  and  so  a  higher  standard  of  attaiinnent  is 
retjuired.  Thus,  much  that  was  permitted  tinder  the  former  is  not  tolerated 
under  the  present  dis[)ensation. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  that  we  must  remember.     A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  hardship  arising  from  a  man  who  has  more  wives  than  one  putting 
some  of  them  away.     But  there  are  many  hard  thmgs  to  do  in  Christianity.     A 
man  is  required  to  give  up  his  life  if  need  be  in  order  to  be  a  Christian  ;  he  is 
required  to  pluck  out  his  right  eve,  and  cut  olf   his  right  hand, 
and  cut  off  his  right  foot.     TJiis  is  the  law  of  Christ.     A  great  deal    Christ^rumty 
that  is  sentimental  may  be  said  against  it  ;  but  that  is  the  law  of    ggi^^enial. 
{Scripture.     Then  we  are  to  remembtT  another  thing.     When  Christ 
calls  us  to  do  anythini^  He  always  gives  grace  to  do  it  ;  there  is  gi-ace  for  what- 
ever we  are  called  to  do,  and  to  do  right  wrongs  no  man.     A  right  thing  <loue  in 
a  Christian  Avay  has  no  bad  results.    A  passage  has  been  quoted  about  a  bishop 
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beincr  the  husband  of  one  wife,  and  it  was  quoted  as  implying  that  there  might 
be  nolvc^amv  in  the  Christian  Church.  Now  I  wish  another  pav:;age  to  be  taken 
•ina  kept  side  by  side  with  it.  It  is  the  converse  of  it :  The  woman  is  to  bo  the 
Avife  of  one  husband.  Does  that  imply  polyandry?  Are  you  prepared  to 
receive  as  a  member  of  the  Church  a  woman  who  has  several  husbands  ^  I  sav 
it  is  impurity,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  a  Christian  minister  who  would 
allow  it.    But  it  is  only  the  converse  to  the  other. 

Rev.  B.  La  Trobe  (Secretary  of  the  Moravian  ^lissions)  :  I  feel  it  my 

duty  to  give  to  the  Conference  the  result  of  the  Decennial  Synods 

The  Moravian  ^j  the  Church  wliich  I  represent,  the  ]Moravian,  which  has  had 

"^^*        to  deal  v.ith  this  question  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  p.-.ssed  at  the  C^eneral  Synod  of  1879  : — 

"  Baptisjji  of  FoI//gamists  and  Po! //and fists. 

*•  Polygamy  and  polyandiy  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Christian  marriage. 

'•  It  is,1;herefore,  the  duty  of  our  ^Missionaries  to  bear  a  decided  testimony 
ai^ainst  tliose  heathenish  customs.  While  it  can  on  no  account  be  permitted  that 
baptised  persons  form  such  connections,  the  Synod  was  conscious  that  there 
might  be  cases  in  which  it  would  lead  to  3-et  greater  sin  if  a  heathen  before  his 
baptism  were  obliged  to  dismiss  all  his  wives  but  one,  and  therefore  resolved  : — 

"  That  in  exceptional  cases,  and  only  in  .such,  polygamists  may  be  admitted  to 
holy  baptism,  but  polyandrists  in  no  case.  These  exceptions  are  to  be  considered 
and  determined  upon  by  the  ]Mission  Conference  of  the  di:^trict  in  which  such 
cases  occur. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a  baptised  man  livin-,'  in  polygamy  cannot  be 
appointed  to  office  in  the  Church." — Page  117  of  Results  of  Cieneral  Synod  of 
the  Brethren's  Unity  (Moravian  Church),  held  at  Herrnhut  in  187'J. 

That  is  the  result  of  our  experience  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
amongst  the  Esquimos,  Indians,  Africans,  and  others  whom  I  might 
mention. 

Rev.  James  Scott  (Free  Church  of  Scotland  Zulu  ^Mission)  :    I  have 

spoken  very  little  at  public  meetings,  except  in  the  Zulu  lai.iguago,  for  (he 

last  ten  years,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  tliat  you  will  excuse  me 

Personal      •£  j  ^^^  ^^^  quite  at  home  in  my  own  tongue.     I  rise  to  speak 

experience.  i  p        ■,  ^   ^     i      ^       -f     ^  • 

on  the  question  of  polygamy,  and  1  doubt  if  there  is  any  one 

here  to  whom  that  is  such  a  burning  question  as  it  is  to  me.     I  have  at  this 

moment  dozens  and  scores  of  polygamists  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  my 

('hurch,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  (question  vvhat  wr  are  to  do  with  them. 

I  could,  if  time  allowed,  spenk  very  strongly  for  half  an  hour  on  either  side 

of  the  question.     I  have  to  do  with  it  eveiy  day  of  my  life. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  dozens  and  scores  of  polygamists  wishing  to  be 
baptised,  and  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do  in  the  matter.     I  was  dt  lighted  to  hear 

some  of  our  brethren  speak  for  freedom.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
Tulus.  *     ^^^'^  remarks  of  Dr.  Smith  and  of  the  liev.  .John  Ross  from  Chita, 

because  I  believe  that  in  some  cases  we  must  and  ought  to  accept 
polygamists.  We  ought  not,  of  course,  to  allow  polygamy  to  be  rooted  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Amougst  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa,  we  have  groy-he;ided  old 
men  with  their  grey-headed  old  wives  coming  and  asking  to  be  baptised  into  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  are  we  to  say  to  these  men,  "  Send  those  old  women  and 
y(nir  children  away  "V  Let  me  mention  one  case  that  h;ip|  ened  severnl  years 
ago.  Far  away  from  any  white  men.  a  man  with  two  wives  came  forward  for 
baptism.  W])at  was  to  V)e  done  V  They  knew  the  ciisl',  in  of  the  Missionaries  ; 
they  knew  that  the  Missionaries  had  laid  down  a  strict  rule  that  no  polygamists 
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were  to  be  baptised,  and  all  the  Societies  had  agreed  upon  that ;  but  I  had  felt 
in  my  own  mind  for  a  considerable  time  that  there  were  ca^es  in  which  that  was 
a  wrong  thing  to  lay  down  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  This  Sabbath  morning, 
lunongst  thirty  or  forty  others,  came  one  man,  as  to  whose  Christianity  I  had  no 
doubt ;  he  had  testified  at  public  meetings,  and  had  spoken  nobly  for  Christ,  and 
he  came  with  his  Lwo  wives  for  baptism.  I  sa'd  to  him,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 
'•  Oh,"  said  the  man,  "  I  will  release  one  of  the  women  to  return  to  her  father  s 
house  ;  but  as  I  am  a  Christian  now,  she  must  not  takv;  those  children 
of  mine  to  be  brought  up  in  that  heathen  kraal."'  "  I  will  go,"  ^^diffiSr!'* 
says  the  woman  ;  "  but  I  must  have  the  children  ;  I  cannot  leave  °    ^' 

my  children,  I  must  take  them."  Let  me  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  sliould 
not  have  known  what  to  do  that  morning  but  for  the  fact  that  my  wife  ^\as  by 
my  side,  and  she  knew  that  ray  views  were  not  so  strict  as  the  views  of  some 
other  people,  and  she  said,  '•  Carry  out  your  own  views  and  '  aptise  them,  and 
then  leave  the  question  to  themselves." 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  (Secretary,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society)  :  I  wish  to 
say  a  w'oid  about  the  Indian  marriage  cur.se.     I  am  \ery  tlmiikful  that  so 
many  speakers,    and   some  oi  them   practical    speakers,    have 
addressed  the  a    lience  on  the  most  diiHcult  subject  of  polygamy,     The  Indian 
with  which  I  have  been  familiar  for  many  years.    I  wish  I  were    '^^"^^®  ^^' 
as  familiar  with  the  solution  of  it  as  with  the  problem.     But  I  hope  that 
the  Conference  will  spi-ak  out  in  no  uncertain  tones  on  tlio  Indian  mariiage 
question.     We  have  beni  preaohing  against  marriage  usages.     I  preached 
against  tiiem  for  eighteen  years,   and  my  successors,  and  the   honoured 
ministers  of  otlier  Societies  have  preached  against  it ;  and  now.  thank  God, 
the  Hindu  youths  themselves  are  denouncing  them.     These  young  men 
have  been  educated  in  the  English  language,  and  when  you  teach  a  man 
English  you  not  only  teach  him  to  read  our  books,  but  you  put  Eugli;li 
ideas  into  his  mind,  and  you  put  before  him  the  examples  of  Engli.-limen, 
and  the  history  of  great  and  free  natio'    .     The  fact  is,  that  you  niaJce  such 
a  student,  in  a  very  important  respect,  a  new  man.      Now  these  men  are 
with  us,  and  they  say  that  this  infamous  marriage  sy&tem  mu^t  come  to 
an  end. 

I  wish  the  Government  would  act  ;  I  mean  the  Government  of  India.  I 
wish  they  would  listen  to  the  constant  appeals  presented  to  them,  not  from 
Missionary  Conferences  only,  but  from  the  people  them-'elvc^.  Of 
course  a  great  social  movement  like  this  cannot  be  attempted  by  ^^°^s  eight 
Government  until  they  see  that  the  people  are  prepared  for  it. 
How  many  widows  do  you  think  there  are  in  India  ?  Twenty  millions.  Now 
there  is  hope  for  a  widow  in  this  country,  they  tell  me,  but  there  is  no  hope  for 
a  widow  yonder.  And  the  poor  little  girl  who  happens  to  be  betrothed  at  the 
age  of  two  to  a  youth  at  the  age  of  eight,  if  he  dies,  will  be  left  a  widow,  and 
a  widow  for  life  !  The  enormity  of  this  system  has  become  more  and  more 
apparent  to  the  intelligence  of  India.  Oh,  if  our  Queen,  the  Empress  of  Indi?, 
hacf  placed  before  her  a  short  measure,  setting  free  the  vast  sisterhood  of  India 
from  this  bondage,  and  if  she  would  put  her  well-known  signature  at  the  bottom 
of  it — they  may  talk  about  the  glories  of  her  Jubilee,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  a 
measure  of  tliat  land  would  shed  a  far  more  shining  and  enduring  lustre  upon 
Queen  Victoria's  reign  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  before. 

Rev.  Professor  Lindsay,  D.D.  (Free  Church  College,  Glasgow) :  Allow 
me  to  say  one  or  two  words  on  this  subject.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
comi!  here  not  to  give  light,  but  to  get  it.  These  questions  are  constantly 
being  referred  to  Homo  Committees,  and  two  of  them  have  been  referred  to 
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the  Home  Committee  of  my  Church,  of  which  I  am  Chairman.     The  two 

questions  that  have  been  discussed  most  are  the  questions  of  caste 

m^JSd    and  of  polygamy,  the  one  offending  against  the  brotherhood  of 

question,      mankind,  and  the  other  oii'ending  against  the  Christian  elevation 

of  woman.    I  thinlc  that  the  discussion  of  tliis  day  lias  shoAvn  us  that  polygamy 

is  not  a  question  that  can  be  very  easily  settled  by  people  sitting  in  council 

at  home.    It  is  a  question  which  has  very  many  sides,  and  those  sides  are 

as  manifold  as  the  various  nations  among  wliKh  we  preach  Christ.      The 

China  Missionaries  almost  all  go  together,  African  Missionaries  go  together, 

and  Indian  Missionaries  go  together,  and  none  of  them  ha\e  suggested  a 

common  rule;   nor  has  it  always  been  remembered  that  polygamy  affects 

women  and  children  as  avcH  as  men.     The  lesson  that  we  have 

To  be  left  to    \yQQ^  tau<dit  to-day  is  that  we  Christians  at  home  must  remember 

Missionaries.   ^^^^^^  ^^^^  Missionaries,  A\ho  in  our  stead  are  preaching  Christ 

to  the  heathen,  have  difficulties  to  contend  with,  practical  difficulties,  in 

this  m.atter.  that  we  at  home  cannot  estimate,  and  therefore  we  must  do 

something  like  that  which  has  been  done  by  the  Moravian  Brethren.      I 

admire  the  wisdom  of  the   Moravian  decision.     The  ^Moravian  Church  is, 

I  believe,  the  most  honoured   Missionary  Church  in  the  world,  and  the 

decision   it   has  come  to  is  the  decision  that  I    Jiink  almost 

In  general     gy^j-y  Missionary  Society  might   very   well   adopt  as  a  general 

principle  to  guide  Mis>ic>iiaries,  then  they  must  leave  the  matter, 

not  to  a  single    Missionary,   nor  even  to  a  single    [Missionary's    wife, — 

though  I  th.nk  the  wife  is  better  able  to  discuss  the  matter   in  all  its 

bearings  than  the  husband — but  to  the  general  council  of   Missionaries 

within  that  Mission  district. 

Rev.  William  Clark,  M.A.,  of  Barrhead,  Glasgow  (United  Presbyterian 

Church  of  Scotland) :  I  do  not  tb'nk   I  should  have  ventured  to  address 

the    Conference    but    for    a    remark    made    by  one    of   the     speakeis — a 

German  brother  bibouring  in  xVfrica — to  the  effect  that  ther* 

^^^ij^— °^  ^"^  ^vas  almost  unanimitv  amongst  ^Missionaries  in  South  Africa  on 

old  jSission.  .  .  ,  "  ~ 

this  question.  The  Clmvcli  to  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
belonging  differs  in  its  practice  on  this  matter  from  the  Chinch  represented 
by  that  Missionary.  The  United  Presbyterian  Churcli,  which  has  Mis- 
sionaries in  China,  in  Japan,  in  Jamaica,  in  Ka]a])ar,  in  Kaffraria,  and 
in  India,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  giving  Chuich  for  Missions  in  projtortion 
to  the  number  of  its  members  of  any  Church  in  the  world,  except  the 
Moravian,  and  this  circumstance  will  give  us  some  claim  to  be  heard  on 
such  a  subject  as  this. 

Our  Missionaries  in  South  Ivaffraiia  act  in  this  way.     If  a  polygamist, 

in  regard  to  whom  they  have  hopeful  evidence  that  he  has  been  converted, 

wishes  to  be  baptised,  he  is  instructed  that  the  first  wife  is  his 

^re^\l:^sed.^^  ^'^o^^*^^^  "^^'if*^   and  that    the   others    must  go.     1    understand 

that  there  are  some  Churches  in  South  Africa  that  say  lather 

to  such  a  candidate  for  baptism  :  ''  One  of  your  wives  you  must  take  as 

your  wife,   the  one   that  you  love  best."      Our    Church  allows  nc    such 

liberty  of  choice ;  we  say,    "  The  one  you  married  lir&t  is  your  real  wife  in 

the  sight  of  the   Lord,   whatever  consequences   may  be  feared  ;   you  are 

pretty  safe  in  keeping  the  rule,   'They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.''"     The 

example  of  Jacob  has  been  referred  to  by  one  of  the  speakers ;  but  we  are 
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under  New  Testament  law,  and,  as  anothor  speaker  pointed  out,  "  there  is 
more  gi-ace  in  this  dispensation  than  there  was  in  the  former." 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  two  passa<:fes  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is 
laid  down  as  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop  that  he  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  and  to  an  inference  which  is  often  drawn  from  this  expression. 
I  have  heard  no  Scriptural  argument  used  in  favour  of  what  is  called 
freedom,  except  this  doubtful  inference.  I  have  lectured  through  tlio 
two  passages  referred  to,  and  after  reading  all  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon 
bearing  upon  their  exposition,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  evidence  of  the 
actual  admission  of  polygamists  to  membership  in  the  Apostolic  Church. 
Vv'ecjinnot  make  a  controverted  (piestion  in  Church  history  as  to  the  usage 
of  early  times  a  rule  to  determine  )ur  course  in  South  Africa  and  else- 
where in  these  days,  so  long  especially  as  we  have  the  plain  enactment, 
"They  twain  shall  be  one  ilesh."  Mr.  Smith  of  Swatow  has  expressed 
most  of  the  views  I  thought  of  defeiidiiig.  Let  mo  only  advert  in 
conclusion  to  the  desire  which  it  seems  is  being  expressed  in  some  instances 
by  the  heathen  themse:  .es  for  an  improvement  of  the  lav/,  and  the  forcible 
putting  down  of  this  evil  system  of  polygamy.  Is  the  Chuich 
going  to  lag  behind  ?  Can  you  get  the  Government  to  improve  aspirations 
its  legislation,  so  long  as  the  Church  is  found  countenancing  not  to  be 
the  evil  by  admitting  polygamists  to  baptism  and  Church  ^i^<=o^*sea 
memboiship  I  I  v,as  glad  to  L?ar  my  friend  Mr.  Ross,  while  rather  moio 
free  in  his  viewi  than  I  should  be  inclined  to  be,  declare  that  he  had 
never  admitted  any  polygamists  to  the  membership  of  the  Christian 
Church. 
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MISSIONARY   METHODS— (3)    DEALING   WITH    SOCIAL   CUSTOMS.* 

{Friday  eveniny,  June  loth,  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 
Dean  Vahl  (Denmark)  in  the  chair. 

Bishop  Crowther  oirered  pi-ayer. 

The  Chairman :  This  meeting  is  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  meeting  which 
was  held  here  on  Tuesday  morniug,  on  the  relation  of  the  Missionary  to  social 
customs,  such  as  caste,  slavery,  polygamy,  Indian  marriage  law,  etc.     I  should 
like,  before  I  call  upon  any  geutleman  to  rpeak,  to  make  some  observations  about 
polygamy.     It  is  necessary  that  we  should  arrive  at  right  conclusions  and  make 
right  distinctions  in  regard  to  these  grxve  subjects.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  polygamy  and 
concubinage.     It  has  been  asked,  -  Why  has  not  Christ  tt)rbidden  j^/foncubilaw 
polygamy  ;'"'  and  '"  Why  is  polygamy  not  forbidden  in  the  New  ^  ^°sUnct. 
Testament  ? ''     Fov  myself  i  ^.-^  not  believe  that  polygamy  existed 
at  all  in  the  ilebrow  and  the  grc  't  Latin  world,  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 

*  This  meeting  contains  a  large  aiii^unt  of  repetition.  But  as  it  is  a  question  which 
requires  much  ai^il  varied  experience  lor  its  solution,  we  have  not  limited  the  expres- 
sions of  opiniou  or  statement  of  facts,  but  have  given  all  in  small  type. — EriTOB. 
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Apostles.  Herod  Antipas,  it  is  true,  had  two  wives,  but  he  divorced  his  first 
wife,  and  lived  only  with  one.  It  was  the  same  in  the  great  Eoman  world.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  in  the  classics  to  lead  us  to  beUeve  that  polygamy 
existed  at  that  time.  There  was  very  great  licentiousness,  and  there  was  con- 
cubinage. A  man  had  a  wife,— but,  though  he  lived  with  many  others,  he  had  but 
one  wife. 

We  heard  on  Tuesday  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  China,  and  that  a 
man  has  only  one  wife,  although  he  lives  with  many  others  ;  but  only  the  first  is 
considered  to  be  his  real  wife,  the  others  being  looked  upon  as  concubines.  If 
this  is  really  the  case,  then  we  can  see  why  polygamy  is  not  forbidden  in  the  JN'ew 

Testament.    But  when  we  look  to  8t.  Paul,  who  says  a  bishop  shall 

The  Scriptural  i^ave  but  one  wife,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  although  it  was 

argument,  a    permitted  that  men  who  lived  in  polygamy  should  retain  their  wives, 

co^lusfon.    it  ■"'''IS  forbidden  that  a  man  who  held  a  prominent  position  in  the 

Church  should  have  more  than  one  wife.  The  conclusion,  I  think, 
is  not  right  at  all  ;  because,  when  we  look  to  1  Timothy  v.  1),  it  is  said,  "  Let 
not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number  under  threescore  years  old,  having  been  the 
wife  of  one  man."'  From  this  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  it  was  allowed  to  other 
women  to  live  in  polyandry.  Then  there  is  another  distinction  that  should  be 
made.  It  has  been  said,  "  What  shall  a  man  do  when  he  has  more  than  one 
wife  ?  Shall  j  give  them  up  to  a  life  of  sin  or  beggary,  when  baptised  on  con- 
dition that  lit  must  have  only  one  wife  :  shall  he  leave  the  children  of  the 
other  wives  to  destitution  V '"  I  do  not  think  that  is  right.  If  a  man  in  our 
courtry  has  a  wife,  and  lives  a  profligate  life,  and  has  children  by  another 
woman,  whi.t  has  he  to  do  when  he  is  converted  ?  Shall  1k>  put  her  aside  and 
give  her  up  to  an  evil  life.  <ir  to  beggary,  and  shall  he  put  his  children  away  V 
I  think  that  is  not  right.  He  should  supo'^rt  these  unhappy  women  and  his 
children  until  tbcy  got  a  livelihood  in  an  t,.'-.-  and  brighter  way.     1  think  the 

same  should  be  demanded  fr  la  a  man  who  li:is  more  than  one  wife 
discaided  w^ves.^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  liaptised.     It  sev  uis  to  nie  that  the  proper  way  would 

be  that  a  man  Avho  has  Aove  thai,  one  wife  should  support  the  other 
wives  and  children,  if  there  are  any,  until  provision  can  be  made  for  them  in  a 
satisfactory  Avay.  After  these  remarks  I  Avill  ask  for  a  discussion  upon  this  most 
dillicult  question. 

Rev.  James  Scott :  Mr.  Chairman.— I  said  before,  at  the  meeting  of  which 
this  is  a  ct  iitinuadon,  that  this  is  a  difficult  question  with  which  to  deal.  In  the 
Mission-field  from  which  I  come  it  is  a  burning  question,  and  is  causing  great 
dilliculty  to  many  Missionaries  and  great  difficulty  to  myself.  I  am  thankful 
that  the  Chairman  has  so  clearly  put  before  us  the  difference  between  polygamy 
and  concubinage.  There  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  the  one 
case,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  the  other.  Now  this  question  has  been  before  us 
in  our  Natal  Missionary  Conferences  for  a  good  many  years.  I  brought  the 
matter  up  there,  and  at  first  1  stood  alone— I  believe  entirely  alone.  But  I  am 
glad  to  say  I  am  not  now  entirely  alone  in  my  view  of  the  subject  in  this  large 
Missionary  Conference 

I  will  state  shortly  the  positions  taken  up  in  the  Natal  Mission-field.  First,  no 

marriage  at  all  amongst  the  Zulu-Kaffirs.     Therefore  if  a  man  had  fifty  wives  and 

Zulu  Kaffirs    ^^  ^'^came  a  Christian,  he  was  at  liberty  to  reject  all  those  wives  and 

•   marry  any  one  he  chose.     If  I  could  accept  that  all  my  difficulties 

would  vanish,  but  the  difficulty  of  accepting  such  a  thing  is  very  great.     Where 

do  we  put  Jacob,  and  David,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  in  such  a  case? 

Iho  second  position  is  that  very  commonly  taken   up   by   the   iMissionaries : 

maiTiage  is  between  one  man  and  one  woman  ;  therefore  when  a  polycramist 

and  his  wives  are  converted  he  must  take  one  wife— one  of  those  wives  as  his 

real  wife.     A  great  difficulty  exists,  however,  as  to  which  one  he  is  to  take  ;  and 

it  was  my  seeing  the  Missionaries'  action  upon  that  point,  during  the  period  when 

1  was  still  a  commercial  man  among  the  natives  in  Kaffirland,  that  set  me  thinking; 
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and  T  have  liocn  thinking  these  last  twenty  years,  and  I  have  come  to  hold  a 
dilTercnt  ojiiniuii  from  that  of  the  majority. 

At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  a  Missionary  allowed  a  chief  to  take  which  wife 
he  liked  to  choose,  and  he  took  the  youngest.    This  is  a  very  difficult  which  wife 
questiou,  as  to  which  wife  should  be  taken.    Amongst  the  Zulus  it  to  be  chosen? 
is  a  fact  that  a  man's  first  wife  is  not  his  own  choice.    Wives  are  bought  and  sold 
for — say,  twenty  head  of  cattle  ;  and  if  a  young  man's  father  is  wealthy,  he  is 
presented  by  his  father  with  a  wife.     He  has  that  wife  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  if  he  has  twenty  more  head  of  cattle  he  will  have  a  wife  of  his  oAvn  choice, 
and  if  he  has  still  more  cattle  he  can  have  a  third  wife,  or  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth — 
as  many  as  he  chooses.     Xow,  as  to  which  of  those  women  should  be  his  real 
wife,  whether  the  first  or  the  second,  is  a  very  difiicult  question  to  determine. 
The  third  position  is  that  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Zulu-Kaffir  marriages 
are  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  Old  Testament  marriages,  and  when  a  polygamist 
and  his  wives  are  converted,  there  sliould  ])e  no  breaking  up  of  the    Breaking  up 
family,  but  they  should  all  be  accepted  as  one.     My  friends,  this     the  family. 
List-mentioned  view  is  the  view  I  have  come  to  consider  to  be  the  right  view. 
Remember,  there  is  not  one  in  this  house  who  would  stand  up  against  polvgamy 
in  the  Christian  Church  more  tlian  I  would.     1  have,  I  know,  been  m'srepre- 
sented  on  that  question,  and  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  would  fight  against  it  and 
turn  out  of  membership  any  member  who  sought  to  take  a  second  wife.     I  have 
been  fighting  this  question  alone  as  regards  Missionaries,  but  I  Opinion  of  Chris- 
have  on  my  side  the  whole  body  of  the  lay  Christian  young  men    tian  Colonists. 
who  understand  the  question,  having  grown  up  among  the  Zulus,  so  I  am  not 
afraid  as  to  how  the  question  will  go  in  the  future. 

Now,  I  will  bring  forward  a  few  difficulties  that  there  are  in  this  matter. 
First,  if  we  accept  into  the  Church  old  polygamists  with  their  wives,  young  men 
Avill  hang  back  and  keep  out  of  the  Church  until  they  have  the  two  or  three 
wives  that  they  may  want.  They  will  say,  "  You  have  accepted  that  old  man 
and  his  wives,  an<l  you  must  accept  me  also."  That  is  a  very  grave  difficulty. 
It  is  no  trifling  thing.  Then  if  we  accept  on  our  communion  roll  a  man 
with  one  or  two  wives,  why  turn  out  the  man  who  takes  a  second  wife? 
All  these  things  are  serious  ones  to  contemplate.  But  these  difficulties,  I  con- 
sider, can  only  be  put  against  the  difficulties  which  can  be  brought  forward 
on  the  other  side.  The  refusal  to  receive  polygamists  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Zulus.  It  is  Hindrance  to 
not  because  a  man  is  a  Christian  that  he  will  not  make  any  sacrifice  Gospel, 
that  is  necessary.  It  is  that  the  old  men  will  not  listen.  Again  and  again  they 
have  said  to  my  evangelists,  "  I  will  rather  go  to  hell  with  my  wives  and  children 
than  to  heaven  without  them.''  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  us  to  drive  a  man 
to  such  a  position  as  that — that  they  will  not  listen  to  the  Gospel,  because  they 
know  the  usual  course  is  that  they  must  part  from  their  wives  and  children. 

But  these  are  merely  secondary  questions.     We  must  look  to  Avhcthcr  it  is 
right  or  wrong,  and  consider  what  our  Head  and  INIaster.  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
thinks  of  the  matter — and  I  will  take  up  this  verse,  "  Whosoever  putteth  away 
his  wife  and  marrieth  another  commit teth  adultery."     But  I  think,  when  wo 
bring  forward  that  text,  we  must  not  forget  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  speaking  to  a  nation  where  polygamy  was  allowed  ;  and  "W^hat  does  the 
if  that  was  so  then  the  verse  cuts  another  away,  because  if  those   ^^^^^^  ^^y  • 
women  are  the  wives  of  that  man  we  are  forcing  him  and  them  to  commit  sin  in 
putting  them  away. 

Rev.  D.  D.  Young  (Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  North  Kaflirland)  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  Christian  friends, — During  this  Conference  I  have  been  silent 
because  I  came  here  with  the  object  of  learning,  and  my  only  reason  for  speak- 
ing to-night  is  that,  like  the  speaker  who  has  just  preceded  me, 
my  work  has  been  in  a  country  where  this  question  is  a  burning     ^°wledto 
question.     I  am  labouring  in  South  Africa,  and  I  have  been  there  ^'     "  views. 
for  twelve  years.     During  the  first  five  years  I  laboured  in  an  institution  ;  and 
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from  my  own  experience  I  know  that  there  are  many  in  the  field  labourinj,'  who 
have  not  been  brought  face  to  face  with  this  great  question.  While  I  was 
labouring  at  that  institution  I  did  not  have  this  question  brouglit  before  mo,  but 
when  I  went  into  the  midst  of  heathenism,  and  laboured  amongst  the  people  as 
I  am  doing  now,  I  was  Kd  again  and  again  to  think  seriously  of  this  (luestion. 
And  my  own  conclusion  is  very  much  the  conclusion  of  the  former  speaker.  The 
best  way  I  think  that  J  can  bring  the  question  Ijcfore  you  is  by  narrating  one  or 
two  cases  that  came  under  my  own  observation. 

I  have  at  present  in  my  Missionary  district  a  man  grown  up  in  heathenism 
who  holds  a  prominent  position.  He  is  chief  of  a  tribe  and  has  three  wives,  and 
has  practically  accepted  Christianity.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  fall  upon  hia 
knees  and  to  ask  God  to  forgive  hia  sins  and  to  accept  him  and  make  him  His 
own  child.  The  only  reason  that  binders  him  from  coming  out 
v"^/" j^r*^f  boldly  is  that  his  three  wives  are  middle-aged,  and  all  have  families, 
chiefs  difficulty.  _^^^j  he  is  brought  face  to  face  witli  this  question,  "If  I  ](nn 
the  Church  and  become  baptised  I  will  have,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Church, 
to  put  away  two  of  my  wives  ;  "  and  of  course  he  feels  his  position.  It  is  very  hard 
for  him  to  put  them  on  one  side,  but  I  think  it  is  harder  still  for  the  two 
women  who  would  be  put  away.  The  wives  at  present  have  a  social  status,  they 
are  recognised  as  the  wives  of  that  man,  but  if  they  are  put  away  there  is  no 
chance  of  their  being  married  again,  for  I  have  not  heard  of  one  who  has  been 
put  away  being  accepted  by  another  husband  and  thus  being  provided  for. 
But  the  question  not  only  affects  the  husband,  and  not  only  the  wife,  but  I 
think  in  a  very  special  manner  it  affects  the  children  of  those  wives. 

I  have  in  my  Mission  district  a  very  worthy  elder.  In  his  heathen  days 
he  had  three  wives,  and  when  he  became  converted  he  put  away  two  of  the 
wives  and  remained  with  the  first.  But  he  had  children  by  the  other  wives  ; 
and,  while  one  of  these  other  wives  is  dead,  the  second  is  now  a 
TSher^cwe".*  Christian,  and  her  children  are  Christians,  but  they  are  without 
the  fatherly  care  and  fatherly  attention  ;  and  there  is  great  danger 
of  these  Christians  wandering  away,  because  we  all  know  what  it  is  for  a  youug 
man  to  live  in  his  father's  house  and  have  fatherly  care  shown  him  day  by  day. 

Although  I  have  spoken  as  I  have  done — and  I  might  say  a  great  deal  more 

yet— I  recognise  the  difficulty  of  this  matter.     It  is  a  most  serious  question — 

a  question  that  calls  not  so  much  for  discussion  as  quiet  persevering  prayer 

to  the  Lord  that  He  might  show  us  the  way  in  this  matter.     And  it  is  also 

difficult  in  this  way,  that  we  have  an  established  practice.    I  think  the  concensus 

of  the  older  men  in  the  Mission  is  in  favour  of  the  practice  that  we 

^'^''^Pf^yer   already  have.    It  is  against  polygamy.     I  think  so,  from  all  my 

^danc"     intercourse  with  the  Missionaries.     Of  course,  experience  teaches 

many  lessons,  and   we  have   to  think  over   the   past   again   and 

again,  and  gather  lessons  from  new  experience  to  deal  with  the  .subject.     But 

since  we  have  an  established  practice  I  recognise  the  difficulty  of  the  matter, 

and  I  therefore  entreat  all  that  love  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 

they  will  make  this  a  matter  of  prayer.     There  is  another  thing  1  think  we 

ought  to  do,  and  with  this  I  will  close.     I  think  it  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be 

sent  down  and  discussed  in  all  our  native  Churches.   It  is  a  question  I  think  that 

for  myself  I  bhould  like  to  see  taken  up  and  discussed  by  the  native  brethren, 

like  our  good  father  on  the  platform  here,  who  can  look  at  this  question  from 

an  entirely  differenc  point  of  view  to  us  in  England.    I  should  like  to  hear  his 

opinion  on  the  subject. 

Bishop  Crowther,  D.D.  (C.M.S.,  of  the  Niger)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and 

gentlemen, — The  matter  before  this  meeting  is  one  of  very  great  importance, 

and  it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  looked  at  and  judged  from  a 

octogenLian'fl  ^S"?^^^''^^  P°^^*  ^f  view.    If  we  go  to  consult  the  feelings  of  this 

views.        *''i^6  a^^d.  that  tribe  of  this  or  that  nation  and  leave  the  Word  of 

God  behind  we  shall  err.     We  may  as  well  save  all  the  people 

who  are  worshipping  imaginary  gods  instead  of  the  one  only  true  God.    My 
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opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  women  in  my  own  country,  ia  that  polyiramy 
is  a  misery  to  niiinkind.  You  consult  men's  feelings,  but  you  do  not  consult 
the  women's.  >i'o\v  I  will  just  give  you  some  information  about  the  state  of 
things  in  Africa  where  I  come  from.  Whoever  has  witnessed  this  life  of 
polygamy  would  never  venture  to  support  or  commend  its  being  continued  at 
all.  It  is  an  evil.  Supposiug  a  man  gets  married  to  one  wife,  and  then  he 
marries  another,  and  anotlier,  until  he  lias  five,  seven,  or  ten  wives.  When  ho 
becomes  converted  he  is  received  only  with   one  wife,  but   the  .     . 

others  must  be  put  away.     And  we  have  witnessed  in  the  heart     '  fads!'  "* 
of   the  country,  where  wc  Missionaries  go,  tliat  where  there   are 
illegitimate  children  born  there  is  a  great  deal  of  heart-burning  between  the 
liusliand  and  the  women.     Tliis  is  a  fact.     And  why  V     i\Ian  was  not  made  to 
have  so  many  wives  in  the  house.     If  you  understood  the  secret  of  the  thing 
you  woultl  ni'ver  advocate  a  man  having  more  than  one  wife. 

Another  thing  I  must  tell  you  is  this  :  As  a  mittcr  of  f.u-t  the  wives  of  these 
polygamists  are  not  fed  by  their  husbands.     Tin'  women  have  to  provide  for 
themselves.     You  have  oidy  to  go  to  New  Calabar  to  find  these 
poor  women,  tlu;  wives  of  ciiiefs — these  polygamists — being  obliged    ^°^  provide 
to  take  axes  an<l  go  into  the  forests  either  to  cut  wood  or  to  make      °rw»^ea. 
a  fence  ;  to  cut  bamboo  poles,  to  that(;h  houses,  while  others  again — I  am  talking 
of  the  w(mien — have  to  go  out  in  their  canoes  to  fisli,  and  one  or  two  may  have 
a  little  baby  on  their  backs.     They  have  to  paddle  out  and  catch  fish  to  support 
themselves  and  their  husbands.     Now,  is  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  to  be 
advocated  ?     My  dear  friends,  I  am  just  telling  you  all  this  tliat  you  may  see 
what  is  the  state  of  things.    "Well,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  the 
wives  of  polygamists,  having  children,  are  not  fed  by  the  husbands,  neither  are 
the  children.    The  children  are  not  taken  care  of  by  the  husband  at  all. 

Before  I  sit  down.  I  would  ask  whether,  if  the  husband  dies,  you  think  these 
women  live  ever  afterwards  in  misery.  No  ;  before  many  months  you  find  each 
of  them  will  L'et  a  husband. 


o* 


A  Member  :  May  I,  for  the  information  of  this  Conference,  be  permitted  to 
ask  Bishop  Crowther  a  very  important  question  V 

The  Chairman :  Yes. 

The  Member :  Will  you  tell  us,  please,  whether,  in  the  case  of  a  native  chief 
having  more   than  one  wife,  having  married  them  as  a  heathen, 
if  he  becomes  a  Christian,  would  you  compel  him  to  put  aside  all         'sHq 
but  the  one  wife  before  he  is  baptised  ?  and  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  one  of  the  wives  becomes  a  Christian  first,  you  would  baptise  and 
receive  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  such  a  woman,  she  being  the  wife  of  a 
heathen  husband,  and  being  one  of  many  wives  ? 

Bishop  Cro  ^her :  We  do  not  scruple  about  this.  If  a  chief  with  two  or  three 
wives  were  to  come  we  should  say,  "  If  you  wish  to  be  baptised  you  must  put 
your  wives  away;''  and  if  he  did  not  we  should  not  baptise  them.  If  there  were 
to  be  a  hundred  women  come  to  us,  being  the  wives  of  one  man.  we  should  bap- 
tise the  women,  because  we  should  know  that  they  had  no  ch(jice  in  regard  to 
marriage  ;  we  should  know  that  they  were  drawn  into  it,  and  that  they  could 
not  help  it.     It  is  not  their  choice,  so  we  should  baptise  them. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  the  meeting  engaged  in  prayer. 

Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China  Inland  Mission) :  Dear  brethren,—  There  is  no 
subject  before  us  which  requires  to  be  approached  in  a  more  prayerful  spirit  than 
this,  and  I  am  exceedingly  thankful  that  our  Chairman  has  called  for  prayer.  I 
went  out  to  China  some  thirty-four  years  ago,  holding  very  strongly  the  view 
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that  I  suppose  most  lioM,  iiamoly,  that  every  man  havincf  mom  than  one  wife,  if 

converted,  must  be  prepared  to  put  tbcui  aside,  I  s:i\v  before  1  bad 
Reawnfor  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^1^^,^.^,  ^^,,.y  j^,,,^,  j,jj  instance  in  whi(;h  a  man  was  converted 
change  of  view;  ^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  desired  to  be  admitted  tt)  the  (Church,  and 
he  was  told  that  in  order  to  be  admit'  d  ho  must  put  one  of  his  wives  away. 
"Well,"  he  said,  ''may  I  take  my  choice,  because  my  second  wife  istbemotlierof 
my  children,  and  my  first  wife  lias  no  children  V  "  He  was  told  by  the  Missionaries 
in  charge,  "  No,  you  have  no  clioice  in  the  matter  ;  the  woman  you  first  married 
is  your  wife,  and  your  only  wife.  You  never  have  been  married  to  the  other 
woman  ;  these  children  are  illegitimate,  and  you  have  no  right  to  keep  her  or  to 

keep  tljcm."  Well,  he  was  in  great  trouble  and  perplexity  and  did 
A  painful  case.  ^^^  ]^now  wliat  to  do.  His  own  feeling  was,  1  believe,  more  correct 
than  the  advice  he  got  from  his  Missionary  friends.  However,  at  last,  feeling 
that  these  good  men,  who  had  come  so  far  and  had  brought  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  salvation,  must  be  right,  ho  put  away  his  wife  and  children,  and  con- 
demned them  i)raitie:d!y  to  a  liiu  of  disgi-ace.  Tliey  were  disowned.  Can  you 
wonder  that  thi>  \v(  ii;:iii  had  a  bitter  hatred  of  Christ  and  Christianity?  She 
said,  '•  If  this  is  the  system  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  from  Inaven."  I  believe  she 
was  right  ;  it  was  not  the  right  .system,  and  it  was  not  from  heaven.  Finally, 
the  man  was  so  distressed  when  he  .saw  his  wife  and  children  put  away  that  he 
gave  up  his  profession  and  went  back  to  her.  I  believe,  dear  friends,  that  here 
a  profound  mistake  was  made. 

I  have  read  and  studied  the  Word  of  (iod  on  that  subject,  and  I  was  pleased 

to  see  in  a  pamphlet  the  other  evening  the  very  conclusion  that  I 
Scripture,     ^"*^  many  others  have  been  led  to  express  here.     This  pamphlet  is 

a  brief  examination  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures  on 
marriage,  polygamy,  and  eoncubiuagc.  There  is  one  sentence  in  it  which  gives 
you  briefly  the  conclusion  that  we  were  led  to  in  considering  this  matter  : — 
"  Thousands  of  persons  were  speedily  converted  when  the  Holy  (Jhost  came  down, 
and  were  received  as  members  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  before  they  wen; 
received  any  inquiry  was  made  as  to  their  previous  family  arrangements,  or  that 
any  who  were  found  to  be  the  husbands  of  more  than  one  wife,  were  constrained 
to  retain  only  one  and  to  put  the  others  away.  Nevertheless,"  says  the  authoi-, 
'•  without  violence  or  harshness  to  those  who  had  previously  been  entangled  with 
the  sins  of  polygamy,  its  spee<ly  extirpation  was  made."'  The  effect  of  .study  of 
the  Old  Testament  will  lead  us  to  believe  that  polygamy  is  a  great  evil,  and  the 
New  Testament  is  most  pronounced,  that  the  will  of  (Jodis  that  one  husband 
shall  only  marry  one  wife.  But  when  a  husband  has  married  more  tlian  one  wife 
before  he  knows  that  law,  what  is  to  be  dcme  V  There  is  the  question.  In  China, 
-j^  .  as  a  rule,  a  man  marries  a  second  wife  because  there  are  no  children 
China.        ^^  *^*-'  ^^^^^  wife,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  tlie  duty  of  the  people,  at 

any  cost,  to  secure  legitimate  posterity.  Thu.sc  women  are  lawfully 
married.  They  could  not  but  be  married  ;  they  have  no  voice  in  the  matter, 
liut  if  they  are  put  aAvay  they  arc  put  into  a  false  position,  and  very  few  of  them 
will  be  able  to  live  respectable  lives,  while  they  and  their  children  will  be  greatly 
lowered  in  the  estimation  of  all  around  them.  Arc  we  to  make  the  children 
illegitimate,  and  let  them  go  with  the  wives  who  arc  put  aside,  or  arc  we  to  say 
that  the  husband  must  keep  the  children  and  train  them  V  I  hold  that  there  is 
ro  lawful  cause  to  put  away  a  wife  except  that  of  adultery. 

So  strongly  do  I  feel  on  this  question  that  if  a  man  were  to  come  and  say,  "  I 

am  married  to  two  wives ;  I  am  prepared  to  put  one  away ;  I  will  turn  her  out ; 

I  want  you  to  receive  me  and  baptise  me,'"  I  should  tell  him  I  could  not  do 

it  under  the  circumstances.     This  matter  is  one  for  much  prayerful  consider- 

.  ation.     ]VIight  I  suggest  that,  possibly,  in  different  countries  the 

conSnfin   ^^^^^i^u  must  be  deait  with  in  different  ways  V     I  think  perhaps  we 

different  lands,  ^^"^'^  ^"^^^^  talking  sometimes  in  a  general  SAveeping  way,  forgetful 

that  there  may  be  very  gi'cat  differences  in  our  circumstances.  For 
instance,  perhaps  those  who  hold  views  of  one  kind  about  education  are  quite 
right  with  regard  to  the  country  with  v/hich  they  are  familiar,  yet  their  par- 
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ticular  lino  of  action  mi^jht  become  (luito  unnecessary  in  ropfard  to  another 
country.  So  possibly  the  polyj^amy  of  Africa  may  be  difTorent  from  the  poly- 
gamy of  China.  I  hold  that  holy  men  must  have  latitude,  and  seeking  God's 
guidance  do  the  best  they  can. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bailey  (Secretary,  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India)  :  Would  those 
gontli'mcn  who  advocate  the  putting  away  of  all  wives  but  one  kindly  tell  us, 
tirst,  What  would  they  do  with  the  remaining  wives  V  Second,  so  far  as  their 
experience  has  gone,  What  is  the  usual  fate  of  those  women  who  are  put 
away?  Third,  When  a  woman  who  has  children  is  put  away,  to  whom  do  the 
children  go  ? 

Rev.  C.  H.  V.  GoUmer  (C.M.S.,  from  Lagos,  West  Africa)  :  I  think  I 
must  leave  these  (pu'stions  for  a  more  experienced  Missionary  than  myself  to 
answer.  Wo  have  luai-d  already  from  one  of  the  speakers  that  there  has  been, 
up  till  now,  a  recognised  rule  that  in  most  couutiies  polygainists  have  not  been 
admitted  by  baptism  into  the  Church  ;  and  we  must  have  a  very  good  reason 
indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  for  alteiiiii;  that  rule.  We  ourselves,  as  Christians, 
thank  Cod,  are  growing  more  and  more  into  the  light  of  His  truth,  and  enjoying 
more  the  privileges  of  the  Cosjxd  than  some  of  our  forefatliers  . 

did,  and  we  want  to  bring  tlitse  blessings  to  the  native  Churches,  higher  sTfmdard. 
We  want  to  preach  a  full  Cos{)el  and  not  half  a  Gospel.  If  Ave 
bring  polygamy  into  our  Churelies  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  it.  I  will  just  say 
this,  that  although  I  have  not  had  much  experience  myself,  I  have  the  great 
jnivilege  and  honour  of  being  a  son  of  a  IMissionary  who  was  as-;ociatcd  with 
]Jishop  Crowther  many  years  ago,  and  I  know  something  of  his  experience  and 
difficulties. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  this  subj(K;t  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  religious 
life  of  native  Christians,  and  should  be  discussed  in  all  the  native  Churches. 
I  can  inform  you   that   this  important  subject   has  been   already  . 

discussed  at  a  Uioces;in  Conference  at  Lagos,  on  the  West  Coast  natfve  Church, 
of  Africa.  Thirty-live  years  ago  Lagos  was  one  of  the  great  slave 
marts  in  Africa.  T\velv(!  months  ago  there  was  this  Conference  held  to  con- 
.sider  coitain  questiop.s  which  alVected  the  well-being  of  the  African  Church 
coiuieeted  with  the  Churclj  of  ICngland  especially  ;  and  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  a  few  extracts  from  (me  of  the  addresses  by  a  native  gentleman,  a  Clnistian 
communicant  of  our  Church,  showing  vou  a  native  view  of  the  subject,  and 
also  the  conclusion  that  was  come  to  ;  and  I  will  read  the  very  important 
document  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  an  tmswer  to  Bishop  Colcnso.  They  do  not  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  polygamy  in  that  part  of  West  Africa.  This  gentleman  says, 
first  of  all,  that  he  believes,  and  many  other  people  in  the  Yoruba  country  believe 
also,  that  originally  polygamy  was  not  the  custom  ;  and  Bishop  Crowther,  I 
think,  will  bear  me  out  in  that  statement.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Moham- 
medans. 

[The  (iuotation  was  too  long  for  insertion,  but  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
memorial  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury: — 

"  Memorial  from  the  Yoruba  Division  of  the  Diocese  of  Sierra  Leone,  W.  Africa. 
'■'  To  His  Grace  the  Lord  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury. 

"  ]May  it  please  your  Grace, — 

''  We,  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  English  and  African  jMi.ssionaries  of  the 
Church  of  England,  engaged  in  Church  Missionary  Society  work  in  the  Yoruba 
country  in  Western  Africa,  and  Pastors  of  native  Churches,  desire  to  approach 
your  Grace,  and  to  record  our  firm  and  sincere  convictio'is,  grounded  on  practical 
experience  of  work  in  this  countrj-.  on  the  subject  of  polygamy. 

"  We  have  heard  that  this  question  is  being  debated  in  the  Mother  Church, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  it  will  receive  its  duo  attention  at  the  approaching 
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Conference  of  Bishops,  but  we  feel  constrained  at  once  to  express  our  view  of 

the  matter.  ,  „    .  , .  ^  ,,         ., 

"  We  consider  that  we  arc  in  the  very  best  part  of  the  world  to  see  the  evil 
of  tliis  systiMu  ;  we  arc  well  and  painfully  aware  of  its  complications,  and  we 
clearly  pee  how  it  hinders  our  cH'orts  in  the  matter  of  evangelisation. 

"Polv;'amy  is  to  this  part  of  the  world  what  ancient  heathen  systems  of 
belief  are  In  India  and  China.  It  fox^ns  the  principal  barrier  in  our  way.  We 
believe  that  to  remove  it,  liowever,  in  the  way  that  some  would  suggest,  would  be 
to  remove  all  test  of  sincerity  and  whole-heartcchiess  in  embracing  tlie  Christian 
faith,  and  tlius  lead  to  the  admission  of  a  very  weak  and  heterogeneous  body  of 
converts  :  and  we  are  certain  tlint  the  effect  of  any— the  least— compromise  in 
the  view  I'litherto  niaint  lined  of  the  Christian  marriage-tic,  would  be  a  great  blov.- 
to  (Jhristian  morality  in  these  parts. 

"AVY'  respectfully  request  our  ecclesiastical  leaders  to  give  forth  a  united 
utterance  on  this  subject,  as  soon  as  may  he.  for  we  are  of  opinion  that  for  it  to 
be  treated  as  an  open  question  is  in  itself  a  weakness  to  the  Chui-ch,  and  an 
additional  difficulty  to  us  in  our  very  arduous  efforts  for  Christian  purity  in  this 
part  of  Afrii'a. 

"We,  Avho  sign  this  memorial,  arc  in  Cjnferencc  assembled  at  Lagos,  in 
the  Southern  Division  of  the  Diocese  of  Siena  Leone,  a  Conference  ouvened 
by  the  Dishop  to  consider  this  and  otlier  matters,  and  wo  uv  pr<  sent  as 
representatives,  lay  and  clerical,  from  various  parts  of  this  Yoru)     ^ouu,  .^ 

"  We  are,  your  Grace's  humble  Servant-;  in  Jesus  Chri-t, 

(Signed)         ''lOitNEsr  Gkaham.  P.ishop  of  Sien-a  Leone. 
''Jamks  IlAMii/fd       Vrchdi  aeon  of  Lagos." 
&c.,  &c.,  iVC,  itc. 

Here  follow  the  names  of  eighteen  clergy,  of  whom  four  are  European  and 
fourteen  African,  also  the  names  of  the  twenty-five  lay  members  of  the 
Conference.] 

Eev.  James  Calvert :  iMy  dear  friends, — It  was  stated  the  other  day  that 
the  members  of  all  the  ^Missionary  Societies  were  of  one  mind.  That  is  altogether 
incorrect.  I  think  we  should  act  wisely  if  we  resorted  to  common  sense  in  the 
matter,  because  polygamy  is  .so  manifestly  an  evil  that  it  ought 
w^"°o"*^"am'  ^^-  ^'"^  gi"ipplf-'^  with,  o\  ercome,  and  put  aside,  like  all  other  abomin- 
ations that  exist.  We  cannot  tamj)er  with  this  polygamy.  I  have 
never  known  any  individual  get  on  in  ihe  least  in  his  religion  who  refused  to 
abandon  every  w  ife  but  one.  I  have  i  iinu  that  the  natives  have  a  conscience, 
and  they  feel  that  it  is  wrong  in  the  m j,ht  of  Him  who  made  them, — one  man 
and  one  woman  at  the  beginning, — and  it  is  manifestly  an  impropriety  that  they 
have  been  led  into  ;  and  that  they  have  transgressed  against  God  and  lived  in 
darkness.  The  native  Christians  are  generally  enabled  to  give  up  all  their  wives 
but  one.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  would  like  to  give  np  the  cr.tire  lot,  and 
have  another  woman  altogether,  but  that  we  have  olij^-'ctcd  to. 

AVith  regard  to  the  question  of  u  man  keeping  to  the  first  wife  and  leaving 
all  the  others,  he  is  no  more  married  to  the  lirst  than  he  is  tc  the  other 
women.  He  ver  takes  any  of  them  saying  that  they  would  live  together  "till 
death  did  tht  a  part. '  He  takes  one  and  then  another.  But  the  question  is, 
.  WhaL  shall  be  done  with  the  remaining  wives  V  When  the  King  was 
to'^Lc«i^e*s.^°"'^'*^^"^'-''^  '"^'  chose  one  and  was  married  to  her,  and  was  faithful  to 
her  for  twenty-nine  years.  What  became  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
women  ?  it  may  be  asked.  They  were  married  to  the  persons  who  ought  to  have 
had  them  years  ))efore.  These  women  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  good  wives, 
and  their  husbands  were  industrious  and  took  care  of  them.  With  regard  to  the 
children,  the  women  g.'ucrally  had  them.  The  chief  had  had  many  wives,  but 
kept  only  the  one  he  .,as  married  to  ;'nd  all  their  children.  I  believe  that  if 
We  talk  this  over,  aiul  are  determine-^  stick  lo  1  j  Scriptures  and  to  common- 
sense,  we  shall  find  that  polygamy        :  vaui„h  as  all  other  sins  vanish. 
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Eev.  Francis  H.  James  (B.M.S,,  from  China)  :  First  of  all  let  me  say  that 
none    of     us    advocate   polygamy.      It  docs   seem   impossible  to 
make  some  things  clear,  especially  if  people  do  not  wish  to  .sec  ^'7^^  "*  ^^"** 

-»-r  T   •  z      '^  ■  ii       r       1    r  do  not  earn 

them.     >iOW,   not  m  every  case  c~     i./?  -vvves  earn   the  food  for       uving. 
their  husbands.     They  do  not  in   J^-i:'."       b  has  been  denied  by 
Chinese  "^ l.l^olonaries  that  these  •\vomt..    j-i  vv!vc  . 

Let  me  give  you  some  facts.  In  *;ic  mu)  ial  temples  of  Cliina.  on  the 
tablet  by  which  the  Emperor  is  worship^^^^,  -v  '^  \  -ll  find  mentioned  the  Empress 
and  all  the  concubines.  They  are  something  more  thau  concubines,  and  they 
cannot  lightly  be  put  away.  If  they  are  disc.irded  tliey  arc  taken  and  kept  in 
a  special  part  of  the  palace  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  can  never,  however, 
become  the  wives  of  another.  The  common  word  for  "  lady "  in  China  is 
'•  taitai,"  and  the  first  wife  is  called  the  "  taitai."  The  second  is  called  "  e-tai-tai,"' 
which  similarity  of  designation  is  another  proof  that  these  women  are  something 
more  than  concubines,  that  they  are  in  fact  wives.  Tlie  Chinese  conscience  doe.s 
not  look  upon  them  as  concubines,  but  as  women  in  a  far  more  honourable 
position. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  we  do  not  want  to  keep  to  the  Scrip- 
ture. We  do  keep  to  it.  It  is  u  unfair  thing  to  assume  that  those  who  take 
the  other  side  of  the  question  .ire  wishing  to  depart  from  the  Scripture.  We 
have  no  wish  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  a  common-sense  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture,  as  stated  by  ^Ir.  Hudson  Taylor,  is 
certainly  on  our  side.  We  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  rules  made  Interpretation 
fortv  or  fifty  years  ago.  We  want  the  teaching  of  Sciiptiire  in  its  °  "'P  ^^" 
clearest  passages,  atid  wlicn  we  havo  tliat  we  arc  sale.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  must  not  appeal  to  feelings.  Tliere  are  feelings  and  feelings.  There  are 
feelings  we  do  not  wish  to  considi  r  or  countenance  ;  but  I  maintain  that  we 
have  a  right  to  listen  to  the  feelings  of  justice,  mere  ;,  and  compassion,  and 
we  are  wrong  it  we  do  not  go  according  to  the  I  b(  -eve  that  in  the  sight  of 
•our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chr;  •.  and  in  the  t  ght  of  'j!od,  those  who  are  in 
the  position  of  my  opponents  to-night  are  wrong,  and  I  hope  the  day  will  come 
soon  when  they  wul  heartily  repent  and  change  llu'ir  way  of  dealing  with  this 
matter. 

Rev,  Paillns  Kammerer  (F>asle  JNIissionary  Society,  from  China):  All  I 
wanted  to  say  has  been  said  by  ^Ir.  Taylor  and  the  previous  speaker  about  this 
question.     I  only  want  to  add  that  the  l^a-Ie  ]\ri«sion  has  settled 
this  (piestion  in  this  way  :  We  admit  polygaiaists  to  the  congrcga-  B.isilfM^sLT 
tions,  but  not  to  ;iny  ollicial  po.st.     Wo  never   illow  anything  like 
that,  and  I  think  there  is  i:othing  in  tlie  Scnptiiro  against  this  miithod.     The 
IJasle  ^Mission  lias  experienc  >  in  Africa.  India,  and  China,  and  this  has  been  the 
conclusion  of  all  the  experiei.ce  nu-t  Avitli  in  these  three  ii'  ''Is  ;  but  I  believe  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  p<ilygamy  in  Africa  and  in  China.     I  have  discussed 
this  (juestion  Avitli  my  fellow  brethren  from  Africa. 

1  henrd  from  them  that  a  lu  gro  wife  is  quite  content  when  she  has  one  child 
by  her  husl)and,  to  leave  the  husband  witli  her  elM.  and  e.i.  ;■  hvV  livelihood. 
This  was  what  was  told  me  by  an  African  ]\lission;  .',  but  :.-:  very  .sorry  that 
such  a  length  of  time  is  devoted  to  this  questioi  '  )r  there  are  many  others 
which  should  have  been  discussed  in  this  Conference  ,  one  for  instance  being  the 
betrothal  of  i.\fants  in  China,  wliieh  is  a  very  im}-.oitant  (juostion.     „   ,  ,   ^,   , 

-,■>■>•  ii  •  •        1        1  1      X     1  X  11  \t-     ■  Cn  betrothal 

1  believe  this  question  has  t»een  neglected  toouiuch  by  some  iMission-  of  infants. 
aries  in  China.  The  liasle  ^lissiou  had  very  much  dilliculty 
discussing  this  question,  the  INIissionaries  not  being  unanimous.  I  will  ask  some 
of  the  Chine.se  JMissionaries  Avho  may  spt'ak  after  me,  to  give  us  their  oj-inions 
upon  this  question.  We  have  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  various  customs  of 
v;aious  nations.  \t''e  have  diliiculty  in  dealing  with  them,  and  we  are  not  to  look 
to  see  whether  they  are  c  nnected  witli  idolatry  or  not;  and  the  l)ctrothal  of 
infants  is.  J  believe,  connect<'d  witli  idolatry,  because  it  rules  in  their  ancestral 
worship  ;  so  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  as  to  allowing  the  betrothal  of  infants  to 
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any  who  arc  connected  with  our  Churches,  because  much  mischief  might  accrue. 
I  would  ask  you  to  give  us  some  information  about  this  matter. 

A  Member  :  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  I  would  say  that  my 

reason  for  asking  to  be  permitted  to  speak  was  not  that  I  wished  to  say  anything 

about  polygamy,  but  about  slavery.     I  was  the  very  man,  I  believe,  who  suggested 

that  we  siioulll  have  a  meeting  to  continue  this  <liscussioa  and  to  extend  the 

subject  to  slavery.     The  petition  Avas  sent  in  at  my  suggestion,  l)ut  the  subject 

of  slavery,  curiously  enough,  is  left  out.     NVith  re-nrd  to  polygamy 

Custom  of     J  ^^iii  only  t;,]^y  thls  opportuuiiy  of  stating  that  the  practice  of  our 

Norwegian     jyT^j.^^,^.j^,j.^y  Missionary  Society  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 

ooicty.       jj^.^.jjjj  Society,  as  stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merensky,  and  further 

explained  by  his  friend  here  this  evening. 

Rev.  Professor  T.  Smith,  D.D. :  I  will  say  first  of  all  that  I  am  exceedingly 
glad  that  the  litrlit  revcriiui  lather  behind  me  (r>ishnj)  Crowther)  has  made  a 
speech  on  thi>  siilijcct.  I  can  Ircely  argue  with  his  speech,  but  I  hope  I  shall 
say  nodiing  which  will  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  very  profound  respect 
which  I  and  otlurs  have  for  him,  as  one  who  has  been  and  is  greatly  admired 
and  loved.  I  think  his  views  on  this  subject  are  utterly  wrong. 
Aiife  ithc  evils  y^^.^^  j^£  .jj  jj^  tj^i^es  it  for  granted  that  in  some  way  or  other  we 

po-ygainy.  ^^,^^.^  ^^^^^  hatred  and  less  scnst  of  the  evil  of  [jolygainy  than  he  has. 
I  Venture  to  say  there  is  not  one  member  of  this  Conference  who  does  not  as 
thoroughly  <letest  and  abhoi-  poivganiy,  and  is  not  as  certain  of  the  perfect  evil 
of  it  as  the  right  reverend  father  himself,  lie  seems  to  assume  that  we  have  to 
require  of  cur  jirofessed  converts  tlie  renunciation  of  all  sins  except  this  one  sin, 
which  we  arc  to  allow  tljcm  to  retain. 

I  can  scarcely  deny  that  some  who  spoke  on  my  side  of  the  question  may 
have  given  something  like  a  coiintenanco  to  this,  but  eertainly  that  is  not 
my  view  of  th(i  matter.  1  my  self  Avould  not  baptise  n  man  or  admit  him  to* 
baptism  who  did  not  confess  his  sin  of  polygamy  as  a  sin  committed  against 
nature — and  agiiinst  the  light  of  nature  which  lie  jtossessed,  although  he  had 
not  the  light  of  the  Gos])el — and  if  I  baptised  him  it  would  be  with  the 
understanding  that  1  shouhl  deliar  him  for  over  from  holding  any  ofticc  in 
the  (Christian  Church.  I  would  say,  "  You  renounc(i  idolatry  and  all  the  sinful 
habits  you  have  formed  ;  but  you  are  lH)und  to  retain  the  obligations  which  you 
had  incurred  as  a  heathen  man  ;  you  came  undt  r  obligation  to  theso 
Husband  a     Y.omen,  and  these   obhgations  vou  must  fulfil:  thcv  are  an  evil 

obligation  to  aU  ,  ,  ,  ,  °  •.,.    ,  •      r       i>'i 

alike  -^^  have  hrougljt  upon  yourselt  by  your  sni.'  rolygamy  is  an 
evil,  an  un-peakabh;  evil,  and  tliat  evil  he  must  bear  on  account  of 
his  sin,  just  as  the  drunkard  must  bear  the  evil  he  brought  upon  himself 
throngli  diunkenness.  I  caimot  release  him  by  conniving  at  an  injustice.  I 
shonld  iiold  him  to  bo  bound  to  do  his  duty  towards  tliose  women,  and  if  ho 
refused  to  do  this  ;ind  put  them  all  away  but  one,  or  if  he  put  every  one  away, 
I  say  he  would  commit  sin  against  God^  and  bring  scandal  upon  t)io  Christian 
name. 

Dr.  Robert  Pringle  (of  the  Bengal  Army) :  JMr.  Chairman,  .and  Christian 
friends, — You  have  had  the  minisieriul  \iew  of  the  case,  and  now  I  will  take  it 
up  from  llie  professional  point  of  view — at  least,  1  will  <leal  with  the  subject 
according  to  my  professional  knowledge.  JMohannnedanism  has  permeated  tho 
whole  of  the  East.  One  gentleman  alluded  to  it  just  now,  and  I  may  say  that 
jMohammedanism  will  rule  tlu  "hole  world  by  getting  the  bridle  rein  of 
sensuality. 

Polyi^amy  is  the  custom  of  Eastern  countries,  and  I  say  that  if  wo  are  going  to 
ask  these  men  to  give  up  all  but  one  wife  when  they  come  into  the  (!!iureh,  it  is 
not  to  be  u  (pustion  of  whether  it  is  to  be  the  one  by  whom  they  have  had 
children.  I  put  that  on  on(.'  side.  That  is  not  the  point.  I  say  it  is  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whom  they  were  first  married,  that  woman  is  the  man  s  wife,  uud 
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every  one  else  is  not  Lis  wife,  and  these  people  know  as  well  as  wo  do  tbat  lUis 
i^  riylit  ill  the  sight  of  God. 

Rev.  G.  Smith  (l']iigli.sli  Presbyterian  Mission,  Swatow,  China)  :  I  have 
been  a  INIissionaiy  for  fully  tliirty  years,  and  the  Church  with  which  I  am  con- 
iiecti^d  consists  of  Chiiit'se  convert-i  I'.nd  communicants,  the  latter 
iiuiulK.Ting  three  thousand  live  hundred  odd,  and  with  another  We  experience 
Church  united  with  us,  more  thau  four  thousand  communicants.  inching"" 
Well,  during  all  tliese  years  tlie  niiifi>nn  [)ractico  of  this  Chnrcli 
i;:is  been  to  exclude  [)olygamists,  -.ind  this  lias  lulped  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
tlie  Church,  and  is  no  barrier  to  the  conversion  of  the  Cliinese.  I  must  explain 
ahont  the  Chinaman  and  his  wives.  Tliere  are  what  are  called  wives,  and  also 
concubines,  and  it  is  tin;  ambition  of  a  Chine-e  mandarin  to  have  a  wife  i/om 
each  of  the  cigliteen  provinces  in  Cjuna,and  as  many  concubines  a.;  he  can  ail'ortl 
to  support.  Polyg.any  is  very  connnoii  among  the  higher  i-ircles,  but  I  venture 
to  say  from  my  own  experience  that  a  man  who  indulges  in  jxilygamy  goes 
against  the  conscience  of  the  Chinese.  1  have  had  it  pointed  out  that  a  man, 
when  he  became  wcaltliy  an<l  took  a  second  wife,  while  ho  was  rising  in  the 
i^oale  of  wealth  was  falling  in  the  scale  of  morality.  I  believe  that  we  have  the 
consciences  of  the  iieoj)U;  on  our  side  when  we  oppose  polygamy. 

It  is  laid  down  l>y  Chris*,  as  the  law  of  His  Church,  that  we  are  to  return  to 
the  original  law  given  if  tlie  beginning  ;  and,  I  hold  that  it  is  most  impcirlaut 
for  the  future  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  its  foun<lation  bo  laid  on  social 
])urity.  There  may  be  what  appears  to  hr.  severity  at  first.  Wlien  Peter  said, 
"Far  be  it  from  Tliee  to  do  such  a  thing,"'  the  Master  answer, d,  ''Thou 
savonrest  not  the  things  that  be  of  CJod,  but  of  man."  I  liavc  no  syiupathy  with 
tiie  appeals  to  the  love  of  Cod  to  sanction  j-olygamy.  1  bclie\e  such  a[)peals  to 
he  an  utier  misrc'presentation  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  (Jod  is  a  lioly  God, 
as  well  as  a  Cod  of  love.  T  was  di'cply  u'f'eved  to  li(.'ar  tl'e  si-utimeuts  expressed 
by  a  man  holding  such  a  position  as  Jlr.  Hudson  Taylor.  When  lie  told  us  the 
story  about  the  woman  who  was  put  away  by  her  husband,  and  then  suiTered 
all  the  hardships  that  she  did,  I  cannot  but  say  that,  as  far  as  1  can  judge,  the 
case  was  mismanaged. 

Let  it  be  always  remembered  that  in  China  there  is  not  the  slightest  dilliculty 

for  a  woman  to  get  a  husband  ;  the  great  <linii'nlty  is  for  a  man  to  get  a  wife  ; 

and  if  a  woman  is  put  away,  slui  can  get  a  dozen  im  n  to  choose 

from,  if  she  wish,  withouL  trouble.     So  that  it  is  not  a  fair  rcui-e-      e-mama^e 
,•  <•    11       i.1  •         .  .i  wM       •  1        L      \  1  easy  in  China, 

sentation  of  the  thmg  to  say,  '*  .^he  is  an  outcast  when  put  away. 

Iler  former  husband  is  still  bound  to  care  for  lur  welfare.''     ]S'ow.  coming  to 

another  [)oint,  we  have  heard  from  Africa  (JJishoji  Crowther),  we  have  heard 

from  the   l''iji  Islands,  and  from  other  places  how  the  work  has  been  done. 

Polygamy  ha-;  been  hanislud  from  the  Church   in   these  parts  and  elsewhere, 

and  the  ('huivh  is  llouii^hitiLr,  and  tliat  shows  that  it  is  practicable.     It  has  been 

hnuul  to  be  successful,  for  the  Church  becomes  [)rosperous. 

Rev.  John  Mackenzie  (L.M.S.,  from  IJechuanaland)  :  I   will  speak  to  you 
about  a  part  of  Africa  tliaL  has  not  bei'ii  alludiid  Lo  this  evening  — IJechuanaland 
and  liasntoland.     The  native  (mstom  there  has  always  boen,  amongst 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  for  one  man  to  have  but  one  wife.  '^'^^J'ustom'^"'^ 
PolyL'amy  is  like  a  man  who  purehasts  a  carriage;  it  is  an  indication 
of  rising  in  .society.     According  to  a  mans  rising  in  society  so  is  the  niunlxr  of 
his  wives. 

When  a  man  takes  a  .second  wife,  and  then  a  third,  he  at  once  makes  pro- 

visiou  for  each  one  of  these  women.     In  the  case  of  a  wealthy  man,  he  gives 

them  cattle  and  servants,  and  surround-;  each  of  them  with  all  that  makes  a 

sepai"atc  establishment.      Wc  have   unfortunately  called  all   thosi> 

peonlo  wives,  bringing  .lowii  thai  beautiful  English   word.     They  ^^"J'^'^'^.^o' 
li  'r>r>  o  ,7    sniailcT  wives. 

Ilninselves    <-onsidcr    that    there  is  only  one  wife,  and    the  others 

do  n..L  occupy  her  position.     'J'he  custom  was  that  whik  a  wealthy  man  had  a 
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imiiilicr  of  tlifiii,  Ik"  liad  only  oiio  wife,  coiircniiiig  wliosc  cliildrou  no  provision 

ncfdcd  to  1m'  iiiudc.      Il<r  cliiidriii  wv.rv  tli(!   heirs  ;i(,  I;iw  ;  ;md  llu;  m:iii  did  not 

ni;ikc!  provision  for  tlimi  in  tlui  sense  in  wliicli  Ik;  ni.-ide  provision  for  the  others. 

When  Jie  died,  if  he  li;nl  not  niiuh)  j)rovision  for  the   issiit-  of  the  sniaMer  wiv«'s, 

of  coinsc  thry  would  {^et  notliing  ;  so  tli.'it  the  soriul  st:iiiditi<.,' of  tliesc  women 

sj)e;»ks  for  itself. 

It  is  now  :i  threat  many  years  since  (Miristianity  weiiiinio  IJechnanaland,  l)orno 

l)y  Koheri  MolVat,  followed  by  liivin^rstone,  and  hy  others  who  passed   tlnoni^di 

those  dillicnlties  in  their  time.     There  is  now  a  (Miristian  inllneiuu) 

Expcricnroof   j,,   (||.,j,  j,;|,.|,  ,,f  t|„.   \vorM  ;  a!id  if  any  one  wen;  to  hrinj^  the  new 

*^«^h'"/'''?'^  doctrine  there  Ik;  wonid  have  no  chance   wiiatever,  on  account  of 

Moflatund  .     ,  ,  ,  ,  .      ,'     ,,,, 

LivingRtoiiP.    ^he  puliiic  opinion  oi    tlu;  country  already  created.      I  he  course  to 

pursiK'  has  a  I  read;;  Iieen  decided  Ihere,  where  (!lirisiianity  has  Ixhmi 

so  l')nj,'  esla'niisheil.      .A  friendly  settlement  isahvays  made  as  regards  the  children, 

and  also  as  regards   tin;    women.     They   «lo    not   lost;  casle,  and   certainly    the 

children  do  not,  Ix cause  accordiuLJ  to  the  lieatheu  arraiiijemenfc  they  Ih'Ioiij^  to 

the  father,  and  are  as  di^nilieil  aflei-   tli(!   man  liec  onies  a  ('hrislj.in  as  they  were 

hefore.     I'olyi^'ani  i'- Is  sliouim,' interest  in  < 'lirisi  iaiiily  should  l)t    helju'd  in  every 

way,  and  treated   with  eonsideration   and    patience.       I'>ut    (heir  plaeo  was   tho 

catechumen's  class  ;  (lie  water  of  lia|»lism  <lid  nut  Itelonij  to  tlu^m. 

A  Member:   I'.nt  do  tiny  keep  the  provision  tliai  he  makes  foi-  them  V 

Rev.  J.  Mackenzie:  They  do  ;  and  when  the  man  dies  tlioy  are  surrounded 
liy  the  piopeityhe  lias  left,  to  (Ik;  wonian,  (heir  mother,  and  it  is  theirs.  Aiid 
I  may  say,  with  rel'(  reuce  to  this  matter,  no  practical  diHicully  ever  occurred  in 
my  own  exp('rieiice,  now  extendiui,'  over  sonu;  twenty-eit;ht  yi  ars. 

Rev.  John  Hewlett  (li.lNI.S.,  from  I'.enares)  .  Mr.  Chairman,  — It  seems 
evifient  from  tin;  s[;ce(;hes  that  have  hecii  miuU;  l»y  our  .\frican  hndhnsn  that,  the 
<liniculties  (hey  have  experienced  in  dealim;  with  (his  qu(  stion  are  dilVen-nt  from 
those  met  with  in  India  and  (Hiina.  After  ;i  <,,'r(  at  deal  of  .si  rious,  painful,  and 
prayerful  thoui^dit,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu!;ion  that  under  certain  ciniimstanccs 
it  is  not  n(piiied  th-t  a  man,  wIk.  has  more  wives  than  one,  should,  hefore 
tinltracini^f  Chi  istianity,  put  away  all  his  wives  except  one. 

Now  the   (pie(i,,n    in    India  is  narrow*  d  down  very  nnnh.     Tlie  Christian 

Mania;.;.'  Act  pn  vents   pnlyi,r;,iiiy  after  enhraciui;   Cliristianity.      Then   ai^'ain 

llu're  is  no  (pustion  alioiit  coiiciil)ina;;e.      No  one,  of  course,  would 

^mr*!)'!^*!!'""    ^^''^''  *''*  ''•■'I'»''«<'''i"':"'  <ha(  K.pl,  a  concuLine,  a    w.-nian  whose   lei^'al 

'  In.iui.         f^t:i(us  as  wifi!  was  not  acknowh'dj^'ed.      I.iit  (here  are  cases  of  the 

followiii'^  kind  in  India.      A  man  who  has  on.-  wife  and  no  chihireii 

often  takes  an  additional  wile  with  the  hope  u(  haviii;^'  children   l-y  her.     That 

iH  looked  npcii  as  a  iespe<  (ahle  tliini;  in   India.      It  is  cpiito  Ic.^mI.  "    The  Indian 

<'onsci,  net!  does  tiot  revolt  a-^ainst  it.     (hi  (lu;  other  hand,  it  is  re;;arded  as  per- 

leedy  lioiioi!::i  l.lc.      jli,)  it  does -ome(  iiiies  happen  (lia(  a  man  who  lias  twowivis 

iKJcomes  ((.nvineed   of  the    (I  nth  of  Clirislianity,  ami    wish,  s    to    he    baptised. 

Some  .Missionaries  would   (ell  him   that  h.-  «:innot  be  baptised  unliss  he   puts 

Thri  el.tHof  '''"^'.V  his  seeon<l  wife,  :iltlioiii;h  she  may  hav(-  ha<l  «-hildreii  by  him. 

wivrg.        ^'Hi'T  IMissionaries  would  take  (iK'opposile  virw.  an<l    I    have   b.eii 

compell..!   to  (ale- that  view.     I  f.  .1  (hat  the  woman  has  ri^dils  as 

much  as  the  !iian.     A  •;.mm!  dral  of  the  diseii-ion  here  I  his  <'Veiiin'4  has  assumed 

(hat  it  H  only  the  hiisb.ind  who  h:is  ri-dds,  and   (hat  Ins  a.lvanta^rs  only  sliouhl 

be  consideicd.      |5ut  as  all  his  wivi-s,  who  luairied  hini  h.^cmhI  faith,  uo-ordiuL,'  to 

(helawandsentimtnt  of  t!ie,  ((.uiitry,  have  ( h.  y  not  rir^'hts  as  niiich  as  he?     They 

di.l   no  wron-    aiconiin-  to  their  li-ht,  in  n-arryin^.     In   fact     in    Imlia   they 

have  no  choice  in  tl,,.  matter     mairia^'e  is  arrait-e,|  for  (hem  by  their  parents. 

Ch.Mrru's       'Y  *"  ""■''"''''■•"'  ""'  Inishand  could  keep  them,  I  suppose,  but  then 

rights.        (hey  would  br  deprived  <.f  (lie  moth.  I's  |..vc  and  care.      Have  they 

^,  .  ""  ''n'i'h?      I   believe  that  their  i.uttiiii,'  away  «d'  (he  wife  undeV 

tliesc  cu-cumstanccs  is  rc:v.)ltin-  to  all  our  best  feelings  ;  and  if  ^o  are  not  they 
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icvoltiiij^  to  ilio  fti^liMt^s  of  llH'dodol'  love  .'  \\'(II,suili  ;i  iiiaii  soiiu'liim  s  iiiilly 
iinln'acL's  Clirislianity.  I'ut  it  Ikis  hvvw  :usk(Ml,  "  Would  y<»u  not  only  haptiso 
such  a  man,  hut  also  nrtivo  liini  into  ('liiin'li  i'tliowship  T'  ^'^•s,  as  our  «K'ar 
friend  Dr.  Sniitli  says,  l»ut  \  would  noti,Mvo  liini  any  oHii'f  in  tlu-  Clnu'ch,  because 
he  should  sulVer  in  (•ons('(iui'H('e  of  having  iMTod,  thouijh  in  ii^noranee. 

There  is  anotlu'r  point  :  It  has  l)cen  asked,  but  not  answered,  "  Would  you 
admit  all  the  wives  of  sueh  a  man  into  (Miureh  fellowship  i  "  To  that  I  say.  Yes. 
If  I  had  nasou  to  believe  that  all  the  wives  wero  truly  c<Mivorted,  1  would  admit 
them  into  Church  fellowship. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Haptist  Foreign  ]\[issionary  (^onvi  ntion  of  U.S.A.)  :  I 
regret  vc^ry  nincii  to  havc^  heard  some  of  the  statt^ments  that  have  lu^en  made  by 
gentli'inen  who  are  so  old  in  Missionary  work.  It  places  mt%  in  my  opinion,  in  a 
very  awkwanl  position,  but  I  liav*' a  very  lirm  decision  on  this  iiuestion.  I  think 
if  we  kept  pace  with  the  N»!W  Tesiament  Sci'pture  we  should  have  no  difliculty 
in  finding  how  to  decid«?  this  (juestion.  liot  tliC:  teaching  of  the  Son  of  (tod  be 
our  guide,  ami  we  shall  alway^^  keep  right.  I  fear  that  sometimes  we  let  our  zeal 
run  away  witii  our  liest  iudgnu-nt  in  this  matter. 

The  very  first  dillicully  tiiat  met  our  Society,  some  eight  yeai's  ago,  when  they 
ojH'iied  i\\c  Mission  Station  in  West  (^-niial  .\frica  was  this  very  question,  as  to 
wln^ther   we   should    admit    polygamists  into    our  Churches.      1  laving    sulVenHl 
to   a   great   extent   in    the    I'nited    Statt's    from    the  allowance  of 
this  kind  of  thing    we    met,  and  dt  cidcd  emjiliai  icallv.   "No;  the     Dpci^ion  of 
(Jospel  of  .lesus  (In'ist  di<l    not  allow  polygamy  m    Mis  <'lnnHdi.'^"\'J|,'|^^'|;  "^f"*- 
Aiul   I    feel  so  to  (lay,  and    whatever  you  may  decide  for   India  or 
Africa,  I  am  hero  to  appeal  to  you  in  tlu*  interests  of  millions  of  coloured  people 
in  America  who  have  a  deep  interest  in  llu^  evangi-lisat  ion  of  Africa.      I   say  for 
(Jod's  sake  do  not,  make  such    a  provision    for  Africa   as  to  .allow   polygamists 
into  th(!  Chu'-ch.      We  do  not  want  it.     The  Africans  themsi>lves  <lo  not  want  it. 

Our  prin<  iple  of  Mi>sionary  work  is  based  on  tins,  thai,  it  is  belter  to  have  a 
ivw  lirm  ('hristians  with  clean  moral  principles,  who  will  hold  up  the  light 
of  th('  (Jospel  of  tht>  Si>n  of  (Jod,  than  to  have  a.  multitude  who  have  sin  mi.xinl 
up  in  them.  Let  in*'  tell  yoii  that  if  we  want  to  eonvert  the  world  to  ('hrist,  if 
we  want  a  ('hinch  that  will  shine  out  "  as  clear  as  t  li(«  snn  and  as  fair 
as  tiu;  moon,  and    b<i  :is   t'liible  as  an   iiniv  with  bannei-s,"  a'-ainst     n     <>r.iimro 

111  I     !•     ■  II-  IjIuiitIi. 

every  sm,  that  ('ImmvIi   nni-l    !•(>  purged  Iroin  sin,  and  Jioiygamy  is 

one  of  the  worst  and  nio-l  demoralising  of  sins.      May  I  ask  that  whatever  you 

may  de«-idt>  for  India  oi'  I'-r  China,  do  not  make  any  provision   for  .\frica,   that 

dear  old  country  which    I    love,  to  adnnt  j)olygannsts  into  the  ( 'hurch  of  tlesus 

Christ. 

Mr.   Edward.  Whitwcll  (K«'nd;d):     I    just    wish    to    say    a    few    words   ;is 

a  Christian  «tutside  Missionai"v  woik.      We  are  told  by  the  Ajtostle  that  if  a  man 

is  married   to  an   unconverted  woman   he  is  not  to  put  her  away.      Now  we  all 

know  that  it  is  a  sin  for  a  ('hristian  to  marry  an  unconverted  woman,  but  when 

in  ignoraiK-e  they  are  ni;irri»'d,  and  tht^  man  subsetpiently  becomes 

convert^'d,  he  is  not   to  put,  bis  wife  away  ;   therefore  I   argue  that      .    °'"  °' 
i  I  1  M  I      i       i  I  i  II  I  iRiioranoe. 

the  sami!  pruiciple  wd!  apply  t(»  the  <-ases  mentioned   hy  our  <U'ar 

brethren    iroin   China.      They   married    two   wives  in   their  ignorance     be fon> 

they  wer*>  converted,     tlust  the  same  then  as  tliis  unconverted  man  and  woman 

were  married,  now  that  he  becomes  converted   tlu'  convi'rtc'd  man  is  to  continue 

living    with    tlie    imconverted   woman   and  not  pat   her   away.     1   think    tho 

argunu'ut  applies, 

Tho  meeting  concluded  with  prayer  b}    be  Rev.  H.  Grattau  Guinness. 
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FoiniTii  Session. 
MISSIOJVAUr  METHODS. 

(i)  DEALiy(f  WITH  FOJLMS  OF  liELIGIOUS  BELIEF. 

Adaptation  of  methods  to  ditlerent  forma  of  religious  tliouyht,  (</)  Unreformed 
Churches,  (Jj)  Ancestral  Religion  (Confucianism),  (c)  Mohammedanism,  {d) 
Brahmanism,  (c)  Buddhism,  (/)  Fetish  worship. 

{Taesdaij  afternoon,  .Jane  Vltlt,  in  the  Annexe?) 

Chairman,   J.   Bevan   Braithwaite,   Esq 
Acting  Secrctaiy,  Mr.  B.  Brooiuhall. 

Major-jreneral  Haig  offered  jirayer. 

Tlie  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gcutlemeu, — I  liave  felt  it  to  ho  a 
great  privilef^e  to  have  any  part,  however  small,  in  a  Conference 
Vastnessof  of  this  kind.  Tlie  suhjects  presented  to  us  are  so  vast 
subjects,  that  we  might  he  in  danger  of  being  led  away  into  too 
discursive  a  discussion,  and  1  liave  been  exceedinglv  anxious  that  we 
should  keep  to  that  which  is  really  practical  and  serviceable  to  the 
great  cause  for  which  we  are  mot  here. 

I  have  thought  that  in  the  few  words  I  venture  to  address  to 
this  meeting,  I  could  not  bold  np  a  better  model  for  ^Missionary 
The  Missionary  ^'fiort   tluiu   tlu.  A])()stle  (iivincly  called   and   raised   up 

model.  for  us  Geutilcs.  In  his  character  and  in  his  work  we 
may  see  very  much  that  is  ])ractically  a])[)licable  to  our  present 
duty  even  in  this  age  of  the  world  ;  his  call,  his  dedication,  keeping 
to  one  thing, — "  This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  the  things  that 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  to  those  that  are  before — I  press 
toward  the  mark," — and  his  sym})athy  for  souls.  His  great  motto 
His  motto  ^^''^^'  '' ^^^'^^  iorbid  that  1  should  glory  save  in  the  Cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  me  and  I  unto  the  world."  The  same  Holy  Spirit  that 
taught  hini  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  same  adorable  Redeemer, 
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will  bring  ns  in  the  power  of  the  same  faith,  to  share  in  the  saino 
blessed  victory.  Lot  this  be  the  motto  whicli  we  take  up 
afresh  even  at  this  hour,  as  we  each  make  it  an  hour  of  ^"^™° ""' 
renewed  consecration  to  our  Lord  and  jNIaster,  "  God  forbid  that 
I  should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me  and  I  unto  the  world.  There 
are  two  Papers  to  be  read  this  afternoon.  The  first  will  be  read  by 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Ashton,  B.A. 

PAPER. 

1.  By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Ashton,  B.A.  (Secretary,  Evangelical 

Continental  Society). 

T/ie  best  method  of  ccangelisatlon   in  Romish  lands. 

The  end  sought  by  the  discussion  of  the  subject  is,  I  presume, 
a  practical  one.  Evangelisation  is  the  presentation  and  enforcement 
of  the  Gospel  and  its  claims.  And  the  question  is  not,  should  this 
object  be  aimed  at  by  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious 
literature,  or  by  preaching  and  visitation.  In  every  counti-y  all 
such,  and  perhaps  other,  methods  will  be  adopted,  and  in  such  ways 
and  proportions  as  are  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  countries 
and  of  their  peoples,  their  state  of  enlightenment,  and  the  Iciuds  of 
Mission  work  rendered  possible  by  the  laws  or  by  the  rulers. 

The  question  is  this,  How  can  the  Gospel  be  most  suitably  pre- 
sented, with  a  view  to  its  ready  and  hearty  acceptance,  to  people 
brought  up  amid  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  in  complete  The  question 
iofnorance  of  the  real  teaching  of  the  Scriv,tures.  In  to  ^e  answered, 
other  words,  How  is  the  Gospel  message  to  be  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  Romanists  ? 

In  proceeding  to  study  this  question  it  will  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  the  Apostles  and  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  adapted  their 
methods  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  i)eople  whom  they  addn^ssed. 
Their  audiences  were  very  various — Jews  and  proselytes  of  Jewish 
religion;  Athenians  with  their  philosophical  habits;  Corinthians, 
tlie  devotees  of  sensual  pleasure;  Romans,  energetic  and  imperious; 
Egyptians,  lovers  of  mystic  rites;  and  also  the  less  civilised  or 
even  barbarous  peoples  of  Libya  and  of  the  British  Islands. 
Then,  too,  tlie  men  themselves  dillered  in  tem[)erament  and  in 
intellectual  power.  There  were  in  the  Apostolic  band  a  Peter 
and  a  Paul,  a  John  and  a  James,  and  among  the  first  preachers 
an  ApoUos  and  a  Timothy.  Their  mode  of  preaching  would, 
of  cours''  depend  on  the  bent  of  their  mind,  and  we  may 
presume  itiso  on  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
audiences  to  ])e  addressed.  Tlie  repoi'ts  of  Paul's  preaching  in 
the  course  of  his  JMissicnary  journeys,  brief  and  summary  as  ^]ie>' 
are,  tend  to  confirm  this  presumption.  Certainly,  his  sermoKS  did 
not  always  loliow  the  same  method.     The  discourse  delivered  lu 
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lie  synagofcue  at  Antiocli  in  Pisidia  contrasts  with  that  on   Mars* 
lill.      Ill   Thcssalonica  on    tliroe    sncccssivo    Hahhath    days    Tanl 


th 

Hi 

reasoned  out  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  Clirist,  in  order  to  show 

that  .Tesus  of  Nazareth  was  none  other  than  this  Christ;   while 

before  Agrippa  he  set  forth  his  own  conversion  and  call  to  the  great 

work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.    Adaptation  was  surely  one  element 

in  the  success  of  his  preaching. 

Guided  by  this   example    we    may  safely  conclude  that    the 

l)rcacher's   or   evangelist's   duty  is   to  study  the  position   of   his 

hearers  in  relation  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.    He  will  not  think 

Adaptation,   t^iat  ^^  addrcss  adapted  to  people  surrounded  from  child- 

ourduty.  hood  with  morc  or  less  of  Christian  notions  and  influences 
would  suit  an  audience  of  Hindus  in  some  region  of  the  great  Indian 
Peninsula  where  the  Missionary  had  never  before  been  seei.  The 
needs  of  the  human  heart  are  the  same  in  each  case,  but  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  these  needs,  and 
while  appeals  to  forgotten  truths  might  be  efficacious  in  the  case  of 
the  dwellers  in  some  East  End  slum,  they  would  sound  as  strange 
and  unintelligible  jargon  in  the  ears  of  an  utterly  heathen  and  idola- 
trous i3eople.  Similarly,  a  Protestant  addressing  a  Roman  Catholic 
audience  must  remember  that  his  hearers  are  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  Christian  names,  and  even  with  some  Christian  truths,  but 
tliat  they  connect  therewith  ideas  and  notions  derived  from  the  l^ilse 
light  in  which  tliey  have  been  taught  to  view  them.  Tlie  Protestant 
evangelist  must,  therefore,  endeavour  through  study  of  llonianism, 
and  through  intercourse  with  Romanists,  to  enter  into  and 
thoroughly  understand  the  way  in  which  Christianity — or  as  much 
of  it  as  is  taught  by  Rome — is  understood  by  Romanists. 

Olio  idea,  iiuleod  the  clominant  idea,  inculcated  by  the  Papal  Church,  is 
man's  need  of  salvation— an  idea  uiuloilyin^'  all  the  ti'acliiiigs  of  Chris- 
tianity— "  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."     On   this 
point   Catholics  and  Protestants  arc  at  one.     But  diverfjcnce  arises   the 
moment  the  meaning  and  necessity  and   methotls  of  this  salvation  are 
examined.     A  deliverance  is  needed — on   this  all   are  aijrced. 
views  of  sin/ ^^^^^^^'  howcvcr,  the  nature  of  the  deliverance  is  intjuired  into, 
it  is  at  once  seen  how  widely  difierent  aie  the  teachiiiirs  of 
Ptomanism  and  Scripture  on  this  subject.     Rome  sp(^aks  of  three  kinds  of 
^iin,  oriij'mal,  mortal,  and  venial,  and  thereby  promotes  its  own  end — the 
making  the  Church's  intervention  indispensable  for  the  salvation  of  men  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  thereby  lessens  the  heinousness  of  sin  in  general,  and 
hills   the  conscience   of    the   sinner.     This   may   be   gathered   from   the 
Ohurch's  own  statements  respecting  the  dillerent  kinds  of  sin. 

"  The  guilt  and  stain  of  orifjinal  sin  " — that  is,  Adam's  sin  and  guilt, 
become  morally  our  own,  because  of  our  connection  with  Adam,  the  head  of 
the  race—'-  are  t^utirely  washed  away  by  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism." 
Once  baptised,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  be  troubled  on  the  score  of 
original  sin.  There  remains  actual  sin,  which  may  be  either  venial  or 
mo7'tal. 

"  Venial  sin  is  a  slight  infringement  of  the  law,  or  it  may  be  in  some 
cases  a  gr^^at  violation  of  the  law,  but  rendered  slight  in  the  person  who 
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commits  it  through  his  want  of  sufficient  knowledge,  deliberation,  or  free- 
dom." **  It  is  not  abandoning  God  for  a  creature,  but  it  is  in  some  degree 
dallying  with  created  objects,  whilst  still  adhering  to  (}"d. 
It  is  a  sin  which,  though  heinous  in  itself,  does  net  ^so ^JJ^JJJ^^^^;'''' 
grievously  offend  God  as  mortal  sin  does."  "  It  causes  a 
stain  of  guilt  in  the  soul,  of  which  we  can  easily  obtain  i^ardon  " — hence 
its  name  venial.  ''  Mortal  sin  is  beyond  comparison  more  dreadful 
than  venial  sin."  *'  It  is  a  dethroning  of  God  from  one's  heart." 
'*  It  causes  the  death  of  the  soul."  This  distinction  between  venial  and 
mortal  sins  is  the  open  door  for  the  entrance  of  casuistry,  a  principle 
innate  in  the  corrupt  human  heart,  and  which  the  llomish  Church 
has  marvellously  developed  and  strengthened,  and  that  too  in  face  of  th(i 
condemnation  pronounced  upon  it  by  Christ,  when  dealing  with  the 
Piiarisees  of  His  time.  We  may  add  that  so-called  Christian  morality 
has  lieen  made,  by  writers  of  the  Romish  Church,  "  to  sanction  what  human 
morality  and  the  conscience  by  itself  never  sanctione  ..  The  most  vicious 
of  men  will  never  say  openly  or  in  tin;  shape  of  maxims,  what  iioniisli 
tiieologians  have  dared  to  say  about  robbery,  lying,  adultery,  and  nnirder." 
[Rome  ct  le  Vrai,  Jitivfjener.) 

The  natural  consequence  of  all  this  trifling  with  sin  has  been  to  deaden 
the  moral  sense,  to  make  almost  every  kind  of  sin  appear  venial,  and  to 
confine  the  area  ot"  real  sin  within  the  limits  of  the  Church  and  its  decrees. 
One  of  the  first  duties,  therefore,  of  an  evangelist  working  among  Komau 
Catholics  is  to  trv  and  set  sin  in  its  true  light,  by  revealing  tlie 
casuistry  of  the'Church  on  the  subject,  and  by  bringing  the  ^^^^f^^^^^'"  ^° 
light  that  shmes  from  the  Ci'oss  of  Christ  to  bear  directly  on 
the  conscience  of  his  hearers.  He  must  seek  to  re-awaken  the  sense  of  sin. 
However  beautifully  antl  faitlifully  the  Gospel  may  be  preached,  it  will 
have  but  little  power  over  hearts  not  made  conscious  of  their  need  of  the 
salvation  it  oilers.  The  complaint  is  often  made  by  workers  in  Romish 
countries  that  they  seldom  or  (>ver  meet  witli  persons  bowed  down  with  a 
feeling  of  their  sin.  The  (pu^stion  addressed  to  Raul  by  the  heathen 
gaoler,  is  not  heard  by  them, — "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  'i  "  Until, 
then,  they  have  been  able  to  set  sin  in  its  true  light  as  in  all  its  forms  a 
transgiession  of  the  law  of  a  holy  God,  for  which  the  sinner  is  himself 
responsible,  their  proclamation  of  a  Saviour  is  likely  to  be  a  comparative 
failure. 

Further,  the   doctrine  is  carefully  and  constantly  insisted  on  by  tho 
Romish  Churcli,  and  has  taken  general  possession  of  the  minds  of  its  pro- 
fessed members  that  the  work  of  s,    mg  men  devolves  on  the 
Church,  that  the  priest  is  the  indisper-sable  agent  or  channel  ^s^^ation^"^ 
through    whom    the   blessings,   over  which   the   Chuich    has 
exclusive  power,  can  be  imparted  to  men ;  also  that  the  observance  of  the 
sacraments  prescribed  by  the  Church,  and  performed  by  the  priest,  is  the 
only  means  by  which  they  can  be  made  partiikers  of  salvation.     In  con- 
firmation of  the  last  of  these  three  points,  let  me  say  that  in  a  popular 
exposition  of  Catholic  belief  intended  for  the  special  use  of  Protestants, 
and  from  the  pages  of  which  I  have  already  quoted,  there  is  a  chapter 
entitled,  "  How  Christ's  redemption  is  applied  to  man,  that  they  may  be 
justified    and  sanctified."      It  is  a  singular  and  startling  fact  that  this 
chapter  is  the  shortest  in  the  book — not  filling  one  page — and  that  tho 
whole  gist  of  it  is  contained  in  the  last  priKigraph,  which  is  as  follows : 


I 

so  MlfiSlONAUY   MKTnonS"-(})    llKIJOIOrS    HRLTEFS. 

-The  direct  means  institutea  by  (.'luisfc  llimsi-lf  for  ni>plyinn:  His  intinito 
merits  to  (lio  mhiIs  of  iiicn,  are  tlu' lioly  sacTanicnts,  which  aro  m)  many 
thiimifls  iiLstiluLi'd  by  Jesus  Christ  to  convoy  to  men  His  grace,  imrchasod 
loi-  lis  at  <ho  i)ricts  of'llis  most  })recious  blood,  *  You  shail  draw  water  with 
joy  out  el"  tlui  Saviour's  fountains '  "  (Isji.  xii.  '^). 

[{(jniJiiiism  is  tliiis  ch'arly  ^hown  to  bo  a  lanvly  sacrairiontal  ro]i.u;ion, 
and  tho  cv.in;,'C'lisl  who  \vi>iu's  to  lead  Komanists  to  a  parliciitation  of  tho 
'  '•.vinu-  of  tho  C!o.sj)cl,    must  kco])  tiiis  fjiet  in    mind.      Ho 
Saciainintal     jj^^f^t  scck  to  umlormino  tliis  sacramental  notion,  so  fatal  to  all 
systcmtobemct.  ^ ^^^^^  ,ipp,.(,ciation  of  Christ.     Ho  nnist  show  from  Scripture 
tli.-it  ^.•llv;lt■(>ll  tlocs  not  come  as  tho  roM.lt  of  u  slavish  disihiu'^o  of  certain 
suppchcd  n  liv;ious  duiies.     Tho  performance  of  work  must  bo  su}>planted 
i;)Yf:iith  and  obedience.      Alen  nnist  be  taught    that  through  Christ  they 
have  fiiH>  access  to  (Jod,  that  Christianity  knows  nothing  of  the  manifold 
barriers  erected  by  prie-ts  in   every  ag<^  to  prevent  men  from   thinking 
th:it  tliev  ('Mil  sjK  ak  to  their  FatlaT  above.     The  he;:ven  and  the  ('hrist, 
which  C.itlioiicism  represents  as  so  far  r«'mo\ed  l)eyoml  the  ken  of  ordinary 
■uuni,  must  be  shown  to  be  within  reach  ol'  the  gi«'ate.st  sinner  and  tho 
humblest  belie\er.     Christ  must  be  pioclaiined  ;is  tho  great  High  Priest 
and  only   Intercessor,  so  tender  and  gracious   that    lie  readily  welcomes 
all  who  aii})i(iach  Him.     "Him  that  eometh  unto  Me  1  will   in  no  wise 
cast  out."     ilo  must  be  set  forth  as  nearer  to  nu  n  now  than  in  tho  days 
of  His  earthly  life;  as  still -lesus  of  Nazareth,  the  IJiother  .and  Helper  of 
man,  though  seated  .-it  the  right  hand  of  the  INlajesty  on   high;  as  tho 
T.amb  of  Cod  whoso  one  sacritice  is  suilicient    to  meet   .ali   needs,  because 
ollered  to  take  .away  all  sins;  .and  as  the iMediator  through  whom  salv.ation 
is  imparted  to  all  Avlio  .accept  Him.     The  evangelist  in   Romish  countries 
must  insist  on  tin;  absolutely  fiee  nature  of  tho  Gospel,  its  direct  message 
to  every  one,  and  its  promise  not  only  ui  forgiveness,  but  also  of  eternal  life. 
1'his  last  point  is  of  gi'cat  iinjioilance.      Popery  has  nuicli  to  say  about 
lioliuess,  but  it  h:is  .'dways  ijoiie  on  the  assumption  that  only  a  small  section 
of  tho  hmi'iMi  rac(^  can  attain  to  it,  or  at  least  to  any  high 
Views       (l(^m-<e   el'  sniutliood.      its  saint.s,   too,  are  men   and    women 
whose  vii  tues  have  been  iheiesultof  .a  per])etual  practice  of 
certain  prescribed  rules,  rather  than  tla;  outgrowth  of  a  sure  .and  eternal 
life  imp;irt((l  to  the  soul  through  faith  in  Christ.     'J'ho  Itonush  Church  has 
always  upheld  the  notion  of  an  aristociacy  in  piety  to  which  tho  great  mass 
of  men  cannot  lay  claim.     It  nuist  be  tho  business  of  tho  preacher  of  Christ 
to  show  that  there  is  no  aristociacy  in  Christianity,  that  tlie  holiness  .and 
perfection  to  which  the  Saviour  urges  His  (lis(i{)les  is  one  <|uito  within  tho 
reach  of  all,  and  should  be  .sought  by  jvll.     The  ilctitious  {)iety  with  which 
Pomanists  aro  so  famili.ar,  and  which  has  too  often  been  but  a.  cloak  to 
co\er  hideous  vice  must  bo  exposed,  its  hollowness  and  worthlessness  made 
evident,  and  it  nnist  be  shown  that  through  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  tho 
power  of  His  Spiiat  men  may  become  ninv  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
may  liv<'  a  life  beautiful  for  its  purity,  and  rich  in  its  power  of  usefulness. 
In  one  word,  the  duty  of  tho  evangelist  who  has  to  labour  among  tho 
victims   of   priestcraft,    and   among  ;i  peo})le  educated  in   tho   idea  that 
"Catholicism  dispenses  nam  from  kee])inga  personal  conscience, 
"^'cosper  *^*'''^^<J  devolves  on  the  priest  the  ciire  of  his  salvation,"  is  to  dwell 
especially  on  the  objective  side  of  Christianity,  presenting  tho 
Saviour  as  ready  to  welcome  with  open  arms  every  penitent  sinner  and  to 
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make  him  partnUcr  of  His  own  iiiitmo.  Dispensiiif*  as  far  as  possible  with 
tlu'olo^Mcal  It'iiHN  and  tUstinctions,  ho  must  li-y  and  unfold  Iho  Gospol  as  a 
message  of  life,  sent  direct  to  overy  man,and  uri,'inu'  him  at  onco,  and  with- 
out any  intrrnuMliary,  to  wrh'omo  tho  ;,M-aco  of  (Jod,  and  to  snhniit  to 
(ho  rcdoiMuin^',  sanctifying  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  to 
reaHso  tiic  hlessedness  of  one  wlio  is  reconciled  lo  (Jod,  and  can  with  all 
freedom  and  in  all  the  fulness  of  t\w  term,  say,  (hat  (lod  is  His  Fatliei-. 

Passing  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  mode  of  evangelisatior.,  allow 
me  t(j  make  a  few  remarks  on  tho  slow  progress  of  JMissions  in  lloman 
Cithoiic  lands.  J  s;iy  slow  jirofprss,  because  after  twenty  or  thirty  years 
t)f  labour  in  Italy,  for  example,  one  might  have  expected  to  see  Evangelical 
Christianity  more  deeply  rootml  in  tlu^  countiy  than  it  seems  to  be  at  thu 
present  time. 

Flr.st  of  (ill,  it  shoiil'l  he  homo,  in  mind  thtif  the  ocrj'pfnncc  of  Itibld- 
fiiirJi'iiiij,  folloiri'd  hi/   ffif  (>p>'n  conj'ctisioa   <>f  C/in'sf.   on/iiKfn'/i/   enfdifs   in, 
J'njttsU  conntries  s>'l/"i'rlin/  <ind  fons'.     Jt  seems  to  bi^  a  rule  of 
sooietv,  even   in   b^ance,  "and  acted  cm  even  ])y    Freethinkers,  ^"""'i"""''""^ 

,  .,..''  PI         conversions. 

ajid    by    tho    more    worldly    and    ratu)nahstic    section   of    the 
Protestai.t  comuumity,  (hat  a  man  nnist  not  eh.nige  his  religion.     To  do 
.so  is  to  incur  an  amount  of  obhxpiy,  which  nothing  but  a  real  conviction 
ol  the  truth,  and  a  strong  faith  in  CMii-is(.  can  enaiile  him  to  bear. 

Again,   hns  not  tho    work  of    ev.ingi'lisation  l)(>en    often    impi'ded  by 
over-haste  in  founding  Churches^     The  fact  that  a  fewpe(^ple  have  listened 
with  aj>;>;!rent  pleasure  to  a  ]u'eacher  who  has  (hMiouiu-ed  the  ovci-hastein 
errors  .)f    iiomish    teaching,   an»l  proclaimed  that    true  liberty      foundinj; 
is  to  be  found  only  in  Christ,  has  often  been  deemed  sullicii'nt      Churches. 
reason  for  organising  them  into  a  Church  and  treating  them  as  a  Ixxly  of 
persons   fully   (pialilied  to  rc'iutvsent  and  promote  the  Jcing<l()m  of  Christ 
aiound  them.      And  yet,   perhaps,   tu>t  one  of  them   has  ))een   truly  con- 
verted to  Christ,  Ol"  fornu'd  any  uau^  conce[»(ion  of  what  the  Christian  life 
and  the  kingdom  of  CJod  really  are. 

iJut  over-haste  in    forming  Churches  has   not  been  the  only  mistake 
commitU'd.     The   nu'thod  of  their   formatitai   has  often   been,  to  say  tho 
least,  prejudicial  to  tlu'ii'  growth.      Why  shouhl  not  t>vangelisa- 
tion  bcicariiedon  farandwide,  the  (Jospid  eariu\st  ly  pi'oclaimed,     ^ora°^tion^ 
and  men  and  woim-n  bi'ought  to  the  saving  knowleilge  of  Christ'^ 
And   then,  and  not  till  tluMi,   let  these  convt>rts  hv  «>ncouraged   to    form  I 
tlK'mselves  into  Chi'istian  Societies  or  Churches  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
('(litication,  and  the  promotion  of  the  kingdtim  of  Cod.     C'huic-hes  composed 
of  persons  whose  CMiristianity  is   a  negation  of    Home  and  its    doctrines, 
ratJier  than  an  acceptance  of  Christ iaiuty,  or  which  arc  entirely  dei)endent 
on  foreign  gold  for  existence,  may  iigure  w«»ll  in  tho  reports  of  Hocieties, 
but  they  have  in  them  no  element  of  vitality  or  sftiritual  })ower. 

AnotJnr  rcdfioa  of  t/ir  aloif  adconce  of  (iospd  Irnlh  in  lioinish  lands  has 
often,  been  t/ic  unsaitablc  character  of  the  preacher. 

1.  lie  has  em[)loyed  wrong  methods  in  presenting  tho  truth.  In  somo 
cases  tlu>  staple  of  his  discourses  has  beeii  the  exposure  of  the  errors  of 
IJonu',  with  very  little  dirt'ct  ex[)i>sition  of  the  cardinal  truths 


Unsuitable 
agents. 


of  Christianity.      Such    |)reaehing  has  enkindled   aniu' )sity  to 
wards  the  i'ope  aiul  his  teachings,  but  not  won  souls  for  Christ ! 
jMen  have  learnt  to  hate  error,  but  not  to  love  the  truth.     Catholic  super- 
stitions have  been  denounced,  but  ti»o  good  news  of  salvation  has  not  been 
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pressed  upon  men,  nor  their  consciences  aroused  to  feel  their  need  of  it. 
Christian  morality  has  been  taught,  but  the  heart  has  no'  been  prepared  for 
its  acceptance.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  build  up  the  Christian 
cdif^T.  but  without  sufficient  care  in  first  of  all  preparing  and  laying  its 
founaj.  tions.  The  Apostle's  warning  has  been  overlooked  :  "  Neither  is  cir- 
cumcision anything,"  says  he,  "  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature  " 
(Gal.  vi.  15). 

Again  teachers,  born  and  trained  amid  Protestant  surroundings,  and 
accustomed  to  Protestant  views  of  truth  and  Protestant  modes  of  speech, 
have  often  failed  to  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  Romanists  and  to 
understand  the  meaning  they  attach  to  Christian  terms.  They  have 
talked  as  Protestants  to  Protestants,  and  consequently  their  teaching 
has  been  misunderstood.  They  have  lacked  the  spirit  or  the  power  of 
adaptation, 

2.  This  suggests  another  reason  of  the  comparative  failure  of  Continental 
Missions.  INIen  have  been  appointed  as  evangelists  v  ithout  any  previous 
training.  Good  men,  perhaps,  they  have  tried  to  teach  othei-s,  when 
destitute  themselv^es  of  anything  like  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  Christ.  Their  glibness  of  speech  has  misled  them  and  others  into  sup- 
posing tint  they  were  able  to  preach.  And  to  this  must  be  added  the 
remark  that  Societies,  anxious  to  push  forward  the  Avork,  Init  unable  to  find 
fitly  ti'ained  men,  have  engaged  these  ready  speakers  and  self-confident 
evangelists,  rather  than  allow  the  doors  opening  before  them  to  be  closed. 
And  in  this  way,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  have  done  irreparable  injury  to 
the  cause  they  wished  to  advancce.  A  little  woi'k  well  done  is  surely  better 
than  large  undertakings  carried  on  by  inefficient  workmen. 

3.  But  worse  than  the  untrained,  though  perhaps  well  meaning  and 
pious  labourers,  are  the  men  who  have  taken  up  the  preacher's  calling,  as 
others  have  become  lawyers  and  doctors,  simply  with  the  idea  of  obtaining 
a  livolihood. 

►Such  agents  may  be  able  exponents  of  the  doctrine,  they  may  render 
ti^  -^  services  of  the  Chui-ch  with  correctness  and  beauty,  their  words  may 
even  "^low  with  an  eloquence  that  captivates  the  hearers  and  awakens 
admiral  )n  for  the  truth,  but  being  destitute  of  livinii  faith,  havinj;  none 
(.1  the  unction  ot  Gods  spirit,  not  l)eiug  living  examples  of  the  power  and 
blessedness  of  the  trutlis  tl.ev  advance,  their  ministrv  has  no  convertinij, 
uplifting  power.  It  is  not  such  labourers  that  God  thrusts  into  His  vine- 
^ard,  and  the  vineyard  suffers  from  their  presence  in  it. 

Men  of  God,  baptised  with  His  Spirit,  full  of  faith  in  His  Soi  Jesus 

v/hrst,  men  possessed  withal  of  the  power  of  adaptation,  and  trained  to 

Conclusion,     "ii^erstand  the  peculiar  needs  of  Ptoman  Catholics,  such  are 

the  men  that  are  required  in  Continei  tal  countries,  and  by  such 

and  such  only  will  those  countries  be  really  evangelised. 

The  Chairman :  I  ihmk  we  must  all  have  felt  that  there  is  much 
to  instruct  us  in  what  we  have  heard.  The  Rev.  G.  M.  Cobban  will 
now  read  a  Paper. 

[We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  Mr.  Cobban's  Paper,  as  it  has  been  sent  for 
pub'  cation  to  some  periodical,  and  no  manuscript  or  copy  has  been  sent 
OS.     The  following  brief  abstract  has  Iw^en  iorw  ard»ul  ])y  the  writer. — En.] 
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Christianity  in  relation  to  Hinduis))i. 

2.  Rev.  G.  Mackenzie  Cobban  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from 
Madras)  read  a  Paper  on  the  above  subject,  the  gist  of  which  was  to  show 
that  the  method  of  the  Missionary  must  be  discriminating  and  intelligent. 
Everything  non-Christian  is  not  of  the  devih  God  and  spiritual  truth 
are  not  shut  up  in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  sacred  books ;  they  are 
outside  these  as  well  as  inside.  Every  intelligent  ssionary  knew  that 
this  was  true  of  the  Aryan  and  non- Aryan  literature  of  India  which 
contained  many  spiritual  truths  with  which  Ciiristianity  has  afliiiity. 
These  might  be  a  surprise  to  the  Missionary,  still  he  must  bow  to  facts 
and  give  to  them  a  coi-dial  recognition.  He  must  not  minimise  them. 
What  does  it  matter  whether  men  learn  to  hate  idolatry  by  the  teaching 
of  a  Hindu  poet,  or  whether  by  the  teaching  of  a  Hebrew  sage  ?  We  wore 
not  yet  able  to  deal  with  the  question  of  '*  origin,"'  of  how  all  the  truth 
came  to  India  which  we  find  there.  But  all  were  agreed  that  every 
fragment  of  spiritual  truth  came  from  God.  Apart  from  the  Brahmanical 
section  of  the  Indian  people  and  those  castes  whose  are  the  privileges  of 
the  Aryan  faith,  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  deno- 
minated Hindus,  for  whom  the  Aryan  priesthood  and  faitli  could  do 
nothing.  These  presented  a  magnificent  field  for  Christian  Missionary 
work.  In  South  India,  the  Sivites  are  divided  into  Vedantists  and 
Siddhantists,  who  are  non-dualists  and  dualists.  The  dualists  piofessedly 
hold  the  tenets  of  the  Agama  philosophy.  There  are  dissenters  who  have 
flung  oil*  Brahmanical  authority,  consisting  of  a  large  section  of  the  people 

The  Vaishnavas  represent  three  schools,  the  two  principal  being  the 
Sri  and  Miidhva  Vaishnavas.  The  Saktis  have  a  larije  foUowinir.  Besides 
all,  there  are  the  worshippers  of  the  ruder  deities,  and  the  aborigines. 
The  audience  to  which  Christianity  made  its  appeal  was  a  varied  on;'. 

With  legard  to  the  truths  known  in  India,  these  would  be  used  by  the 
wise  Missionary  as  allies.  And  since  there  was  in  embryo  among  the 
Hindus  a  doctrine  of  Christ,  this  especially  should  be  used.  Christianity 
had  sufFered  greatly  from  a  narrow  and  imperfect  representation,  and  had 
been  in  consequence  grievously  misunderstood  by  the  better  classes  of  the 
people.  The  narrowness  of  some  Missionary  fathers,  who  insisted  on  beef 
eating  as  a  badge  of  Christian  cliscipleship,  had  greatly  increased  the 
difliculties  of  the  modein  Missionary.  Christianity  must  be  presented 
more  intelligently  and  with  greater  sympathy  with  the  truths  as  well  as 
with  the  men  of  India. 

The  Acting  Secretary :  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  were  prepared  to  con- 
cede as  much  as  our  friend  does,  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  leave  homo 
and  country  to  preach  the  Gospel  anywhere.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
writers  of  Papers  on  Confucianism  and  other  subjects,  two  friends  in  the 
room  have  kindly  ofiered  to  speak,  namely,  the  liev.  George  Picrcy,  for 
many  years  a  Missionary  in  China,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  from  Western 
China. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  George  Piercy  (Wesleyan  ^Missionary  Society,  from  Canton):  Mr. 
Chairman,  dear  friends, — I  have  only  ten  minutes,  and  I  have  a  greater 
difficidty  than  that.     I  was  not  warned  to  speak  on  this  subject  until  a 
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few  minutes  before  the  gathering ;  but  I  want  to  make  the  most  cf  my 
opportunity  with  your  kind  help.     The  first  point  is  as  to  ancestral  worship 
in  Chhia.     Here  it  is  said,   "  Ancestral  Worship :  Confucianism."     Now, 
these  three  words  will  help  me,  and  they  will  help  you,  perhaps.     Please 
Confucianism  Understand   at  the  outset  that  Confucianism  is  very  much 
nota^ncS  broader  than  ancestral  worship.     Anybody  here  that  wants  to 
worship  only,  study   Confucianism  had   better  immediately   buy   Professor 
Leslie's  translation  of  the  Chinese  classics  and  siudy  them,  or  put  them- 
selves under  his  tuition,  which  will  be  still  better. 

Kow  a  few  words  as  to  ancestral  worship  in  China.     You  all  probably 

knovr  that  in  China  we  have   three   forms   of  religion,— Confucianism, 

Buddhism,  and  Taoism.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  two  latter.     I 

have  nothing  much  to  do  with  Confucianism,  except  on  this  one  point 

of  ancestral  worship.     Ancestral  worship  is  dearer  to  the  hearts 

Ancestral  wor-  .       ^,  .  ,     '■  ,-,         i  •     -i      c  i  •  m  i  • 

ship  the  worshipof  the  Chinese  than  any  other  kind  ot  worhip.     iliey  worship 

of  China.      Buddha,  they  worship  idols  of  many  kinds,  but  they  say  that 

the  idols  belong  to  everybody,  but  their  ancestors  are  their  own,  therefore 

they  worship  them.     Ancestral  worship  in  China  pervades  the  whole  land. 

There  is  no  heresy  in  China  with  regard  to  this  point  of  wor.-hip.     Now, 

an  ancestor  who  is  worhipped  is  a  dtad  ancestor  of  course.     Ho  is  in  the 

spirit  world.    It  is  the  spirit  of  the  dead  ancestor  that  is  worshipped.    Then 

you  must  understand  that  the  Chinese  take  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  consist 

of  three;  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  that  the  spiiit  is  in  three  pai-ts — three 

spirits,  I  would    say,  in   one.     The  spirit  having  passed  away  may  bo 

instantly  worshipped,   worshipped,  as  I   have  said,  by  offerings,   and  by 

reverential  postures  of  the  body,  and  by  the  soul  of  the  A\oishipper  also 

pledging  itself  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  teachings  of 

Much  money  ^^le   dead   ancestor,   and   of  the  generations  gone  by.     This 

is  also  carried  out  at  the  graves,  and  before  the  ancestral 

tablets  in  every  house.     This  form  of  worship  is  universal  in  China,  and 

sometimes  a  great  deal  of  money  is  expended  upon  it. 

This  kind  of  worship  is  probably  the  most  earnest  form  of  religious  belief 
that  obtains  in  China.     It  is  ur    ersal.     It  reaches  to  the  highest,  and  it  goes 
.  down  to  the  very  lowest.     I  remcmlier  I  once  asked  an  old  and 

mvers  .  -eiierable-looking  man,  ''  Do  you  worship  idols  ?  "  '"  No,"  he  said, 
'•  I  do  not.''  But  you  come  nearer  and  nearer  still.  Then  he  will  admit  that  his 
family  does  ;  he  must  admit  that  there  are  the  ancestral  tablets  in  the  ancestral 
hall ;  he  must  admit  that  the  family  worships  at  the  tombs  ;  he  must  admit  that 
ibis  peculiar  form  of  worship  is  very  active,  and  that  he  is  more  or  less  identified 
with  it. 

We  have  this  ancestral  worship,  and  anybody  here  can  see  at  once  that  any 

An  argument  Christian  Missionary  has  very  solid  ground  in  Chinese  thoug^-it,  and 

for  a  future    in  Chinese  practice,  and  in  Chinese  feeling  to  say,  "  The  dead  do 

state.        not  pass  into  absolute  non-existence.     If  they  do.  why  do  you 

worship  them?    Why  go  right  and  left,  here  and  there,     i '".  worship  your 

ancestors  ?  "    And  so  we  have  in  this  recognised  fact  of  the  worship  of  ancestry, 

the  belief  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancestor  existing,  good  ground  for  appealing  to 

them  as  to  the  existence  of  other  spirits,  and  of  the  great  Eternal  Spirit. 

Mr.  Samuel  Clarke  (China,  Inland  Mission) :  The  Chinese  have  a  saying 
that  of  all  virtues  filial  [)iety  is  the  greate.^t  and  most  prai.seworthy.  Now, 
Chinese  notions  of  filial  l)iety  are  vei  y  stereotyped,  and  among  their  notions 
of  the  obligations  pertaining  to  filial  piety  is  the  duty  of  sacrificing  to 
ancestors.     Chinese   opinions  in  reference  to   another  world,   and   with 
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reference  to  the  soul  of  man  after  death,  are  very  cloudy  and  obscure ;  but 
they  do  have  some  sort  of  faith  that  tlio  soul  in  some  state 
or  another  docs  exist  after  death.      Moreover,    they    belie vo^¥"*'^®  ^^^^^^  "^ 
that  these  sacrifices  Avhich   they  offer  to  their  ancestors  do  ^' 

ensure,  in  some  way  or  another  that  they  will  not  undertake  to  explain, 
that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  will  be  the  better  for  these  sacrifices.  A 
Chinaman  as  a  rule  is  very  willing  to  promise  not  to  worship  idols,  not 
to  call  in  Buddhist  priests  to  offer  prayers  for  him  after  his  death  ;  Ijut  the 
last  thing  he  will  promise  is  that  he  will  not  offer  the  usual  sacrifices  at  the 
graves  of  his  ancestors.  And  I  am  present  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  difierence  of  opinion  among  Protestant  Missioiuiries  in  China  about 
the  treatment  of  this  subject.  We  are  all  agreed  that  a  Chinese  Christian 
must  not  be  allowed  to  worship  his  ancestors. 

It  is  objected  by  some  that  the  Chinese  do  not  worship  their  ancestors,  that 
these  things  are  only  civil  rites,  which  do  not  mean  anything  at  all.  But,  now, 
what  is  it  that  the  Chinese  <lo  V  At  the  graves  of  their  ancestors, 
and  at  the  ancestral  tablets,  and  in  the  ancestral  temple  they  pros-  ^^  ^°^^  ^^' 
trate  themselves,  they  invoke  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  they  offer  sacrifices, 
and  they  burn  incense.  Now,  if  that  does  not  amount  to  worship  I  cannot 
understand  what  worship  is. 

We  have  very  little  to  say  against  the  Chinese  notions  of  morality.  These 
notions,  I  venture  to  say,  are  tlie  highest  notions  to  be  found  anywhere  apart 
from  Christianity  ;  and  as  Christian  Missionaries  we  do  not  say  one 
word  against  Confucius  as  a  teacher,  or  against  the  ancient  sages  of^f morauSr'hiffh. 
China.  We  tell  the  Cliincse  that  the  doctrines  the  sages  taught  tliem 
in  reference  to  morality  were  very  good,  and  we  find  fault  with  the  Chinese 
because  they  do  not  practise  Avhat  these  sages  taught.  As  Christian  Mis- 
sionaries I  think  tliat  in  the  Chinese  classical  books  we  can  very 
easily  show  the  Chinese,  perhaps  much  more  easily  than  Indian  "  ^^^°  '*'*'  °^' 
Missionaries  can  in  India,  that  there  is  one  God,  that  this  God  is  a  person,  that 
this  God  owns  all  things,  and  rules  over  all.  Moreover,  from  Chinese  classical 
books  I  think  we  can  very  well  prove  to  the  Chinese  that  they  are  sinners  and 
ought  to  receive  punishment.  Missionaries  going  out  to  China  should  try  to  get 
some  correct  notions  of  whtit  the  Chinese  really  believe.  We  sympathise  with  the 
speaker  who  said  that  a  Christian  Missionary  ought  to  know,  or  try  to  know,  what 
his  hearei"s  think,  and  I  believe  Christian  Missionaries  in  China,  all  of  them,  do 
more  or  less  attempt  to  understand  what  a  Chinaman  things. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Rappard  (St.  Chrischona  Missionary  Society,  Basle):  I 
would  only  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  how  to  deal  with  members 
of  unreformed  Churches.  I  have  had  a  I'ttle  experience  of  that.  I  think 
the  first  thing  is  that  we  who  belong  to  reformed  Churches  should  be 
reformed,  renewed,  and  sanctified  peoph^ ;  that  will  make  a  great  impres- 
sion uDon  members  of  the  Bornan  Cat  die  Church  to  which  Hcwtodeai 
I  especially  refer*.  We  have  in  our  training  coiifge  near  -with Roman 
Basle  a  certain  number  of  young  men,  and  also  in  the  Mission-  CathoUcism. 
field,  a  number  of  old  men  and  very  good  evangelists,  who  came  from 
Austria,  and  who  were  Roman  Catholics  before.  One  of  them  came  to 
Switzerland  as  an  artisan,  an  ignorant  man.  He  was  received  into 
a  family  in  the  Canton  of  Berne ;  they  were  very  pious  people.  When  he 
was  there  they  had  family  worship.  The  father  read  the  Bible  and  after- 
wards he  prayed,  and  the  young  man  was  quite  astonished,  and  there  he 
learned  to  know  what  Christianity  really  is.  He  became  a  converted 
man.  He  presented  himself  to  us,  we  have  received  him,  and  he  is  now 
a  successful  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
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In  some  parts  of  Switzerland  where  there  are  many  Eoman  Catholics,  we 
had  mcetinf^s  for  evangehsation  for  a  whole  week  ;  and  we  told  those  who  came  to 
°  invite  their  Roman  Cathohc  neighbours.     They  came  and  listened, 
Meetings  for   ^^^  ^^icy  saw  how  the  Christians  rejoiced  in  the  free  grace  ot  their 
Romanists.    '^^^^  j^^^^  Christ  ;  and  many  have  been  brought  to  a  living  faith 
in  Jesus.     And  then  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  bring  them  the  written 
Word  of  God,  through  men  who  love  the  Word  of  (iod,  because  they  have  them- 
selves fouud  in  the  Bible  the  living  Person  of  the  Book,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Rev.  J.  Kennedy  (L.M.S.,  late  of  Benares)  :   At  the  conimeiieement, 

sir,  of  your  address,  you  very  properly  referred  us  to  the  example  of  the 

Apostle  Paul,  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.     For  nearly  forty  years  I  have 

been  in  the  midst  of  Hindu  idolatry  and  darkness,  and  I  think 

Forty  years'    j    ]^j^Qyy    pi^tty  nearly   what  they   think  from    what  I  have 

experience,    j^.^^.j^g^^^    \  j^j.,^.  j,^j^j-  ^.^y  i\^\^  .   j  jj.^ve  doue  my  very  best — I  may 

say  that  in  the  sight  of  God — to  know  what  Hinduism  is  in  all  its  aspects. 
I  have  read  their  books,  and  I  have  airived  at  very  different  conclusions 
from  those  of  our  friend  hero.      I   have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  that 

while  undoubtedly  God  has  l)o<ni  .speaking  to  them  in  various 
Conclusion     ,y.^y^  tliev  have  not  been  leaining;  and  until  wo  can  take  to 

them  the  Gospel  we  cannot  expect  to  find  among  them  anything 
like  those  views  of  God  Avhieh  we  should  wish  to  tind.  They  h;ive  a.  need 
of  something  direct  from  Heaven,  to  teach  them  the  lessons  Avhich  they  can 
never,  never  learn  themselves.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  against  them. 
There  are  some  whom  i  have  cause  to  look  upon  with  <leep  flection,  and  I 
have  received  much  kindness  from  them  ;  but  it  is  only  the  Word  of  the 
living  God  that  can  bring  them  to  the  living  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Eev.  John  Hewlett  (L.M.H.,  fri>m  P>enarcs)  :  1  ha\  e  had  the  privilege 
of  spending  nearly  twenty-seven  year;;  as  an  Indian  Missionary,  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  in  Benares,  and  I  feel  bound  to  rise  and  do  what  I  can  to 
set  right  these  apparently  coniiictiiig\"iews  ab(,ut  Hinduism  and  the  Gospel. 
I  believe  that  if  the  bretlireu  who  have  uttered  sentiments  to  which  wo 
have  listened,  c(.uld  .see  the  .  atter  from  the  same  stundpohit,  and  know 
each  other'is  views  well,  they  ^^oukl  not  have  differed  as  they 

n'ofcoScSr  ^'''^''^  ^^^"•-''     -•-  '^''^  "°^  understand  Mr.  Col)ban  to  say  in  tlio 

least  that  there  was  anything  in  Hinduism  which  could  take  the 
place  of  Christianity;  that,  for  example,  there  was  unytliing  in  Hinduism 
which  could  take  the  place  of  the  atonemer^t  of  Christ  oi'  the  woik  of  the 
Holy  Spii-it  in  the  heart;  but  if  I  understood  him  aright,  he  meant  that  in 
Hinduism  theie  is  an  immense  variety,  from  what  is  basesv,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  a  good  deal  that  looks  very  line  on  the  other, 

Hinduism  is  a  vast  system  variously  developed,  aiming  at  meeting  every 
phase  of  the  soul's  longings,  every  want  of  iiuman  nature.     For  nearly 

thirty  centuries,  the  leading  spirits  among  the  Hindus  have 

Hinduism.     \,qqj^  brooding  over  problems  of  life  and  death,  of  God  and  the 

universe ;  and  I  believe  that  if  we  condemn  Hinduism  as  a  whole,  and  say 

it  is  nothing  but  a  religion  of  the  devil,  we  err,  we  say  what  is  wrong. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  Hindus  have  earnestly  groped  in  the  dark, 

without  a  i-ay  of  the  great  revelation  to  guide  them,  after 
^^"sati'^*^*"  something  that  would    satisfy  the  deepest   longings  of  their 

souls.  I  do  M  say  that  they  have  attained  to  that  which  can 
purify  and  save  th'j  soul,     i  believe  they  have  not;  but  I  believe  they  have 
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been  most  sincere.  This  is  what  I  understood  Mr.  Cobban  to  mean; 
and  1  believe  if  he  Irid  been  allowed  to  linish  his  Paper,  ho  woidd  have 
shown  that  this  was  his  meaning;  and  1  am  persuaded  that  in  dealing 
with  the  Jiindus,  we  are  wiong  in  condemning  everything  they  say  and 
everything  they  believe,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to  iind  out  what 
they  really  believe,  and  what  ajjpears  good  and  true  in  their  system. 
And  we  must  admit  that  there  are  some  grains  of  truth  and  some  grains 
of  goodness  in  their  system,  and  we  should  make  these  the  basis  of  our 
reasoning  with  them  about  Christianity. 

Then  again  with  regard  to  much  we  cannot  call  true,  I  think  it  is  our  duty 
to  try  to  understand  it.     Now,  for  example,  their  highest  belief  is   pantheism : 
a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being    of  some   kind.      I  think  it  is  our     •„,.-. 
wisdom  to  make  that  the  basis  of  our  talking  to  them  about  Chris- g^^j^g  ^^^ 
tianity.     We  can  agree  with  them  at  least  as  to  God's  omnipresence, 
point  out  what  is  wrong  in  their  belief,  and  tell  them  what  is  the  real  truth  about 
God's  omnipresence,  God's  pervading  all  things  and  upholding  all  things.    Again, 
when  the  Hindus  speak  of  their  absorption  into  the  Deity,  we  can  correct  that 
and  tell  them  what  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  union  with  the  Deity  really  is, 
and  then  we  can  gradually  come  down  to  point  out  the  errors  of  some  of  the  less 
sublime  aspects  of  Hinduism. 

I  will  just  say   this  in  conclusion  :    I  believe   with  the  Hindus  there  are 
some  really  earnest  and  sincere  aspirations.     I  have  in  conversation  Avith  many 
of  the  Pundits  in  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  in  Penarcs,  and  with  the 
Monks  in    the  Monasteries,  found  men  who  seemed     <>  bo   most   ^after^trutli*" 
sincere,  and  I  tried  to  lay  hold  of  their  beliefs,  and  m.iivo  tlieni  tlie 
basis  of  my  talking  to  them  about  Christianity.     I  have  thus  sought  to  commend 
Christianity  to  them.     I  believe  many  have  been  led  to  love  Christ.     They  have 
felt  there  was  something  very  beautiful  in  His  CJospel,  and  I  trust  I  shall  find 
some  of  them  hereafter  at  His  right  hand. 

Mr.  David  McLaren,  J.P.  (Putney) :  I  certainly  regret,  with,  I  am  sure, 
the  whole  of  this  audience,  that  the  second  Paper  which  was  read  was  not  read 
to  the  end.     1  earnestly  hope  that  there  was  somethinir  in  the     ...   ,. 

.      *■  '  Obicctions* 

latter  part  of  it  which  might  have  relieved  the  anxieties  of  not 

a  few  who  heard  that  Paj)er.     1  do  not  wish  to  say  a  single  word  now  in 

ccndcmiiatiou  of  it.     I  only  wish  to  suggest  that  there  are  a  few  cjuf  stions 

which  I  shall  bo  very  glad  if  the  reader  of  the  Paper  has  an  opportunity 

of  answering   lierc,  but  which,  if   not  answered  here,  I  daresay  will  be 

answered  by  him,  or  some  of  his  friends  elsewhere.     I  just  took  note  of 

such  expressions  as  '' spiritual  truth,"   which  free [uently  oemrs    „ 

in  that  Paper,  and  it  is  referring  to  the  spiritual  truth  which      '^^^" 

was  to   be    found    in  the    books   of  the    Hindu   philoiophers. 

I  should  just  like  to  ask  ii^  this  is  tl^e  spiritual  truih  proved  tlu^re  ? — '*  there 

is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  ^lan  Christ  Jesus.'"' 

Is  that  to  be  found  there  ? 

But  instead  of  preaching  the  true  salvation :  "  There  is  none  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  l)e  saved," 
but  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, — instead  of  preaching  salvation  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  I  have  seen  it  stated,  we  must  keep  that  back  from  some  of  the 
Hindus. 

Principal  Brown  :  That  was  not  said  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  McLaren :  I  should  like  to  know  whether  those  who  follow  that 
school  of  thought,  which  they  call  "  the  liberal  school,"  preach  judgment 
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bv  the  man  "  whom  He  hath  oi(l,iined."     Tliesc  are  the  questions  I  should 

hke  to  have  anisweied  in  nil  hoiu-sty ;  and  I  will  just  say  this 

Views  of  future    jj^  conclusion  :    I   somotiuH  s  thiuk  oiu*  friends  foriret  ■what 

judgment.       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^^  thauksgivin-,'  of  our  Lord  :  ''  I  thank  Thee, 

0  Father !  that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 

The  Chairman:  We  have  had  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul  set 
before  us,  and  I  think  we  may  rest  upon  his  example.  "  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."      Now 

1  will  call  upon  Dr.  Junor,  to  address  the  meeting. 

Bev.  K.  F.  Junor,  M.D.  (Formosa)  :  This  subject  is  a  very  interesting  one 
to  me,  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  religions  of  the  East.  I  think  we 
(TQ  very  much  to  the  East,  thinking  that  this  Christianity 
Christianity  not  of  ours  is  for  US,  and  that  it  is  ours,  manufactured  by  us 
ours,  but  for  all.  ^^  ^rdcr.  We  are  resting  too  much  under  th:it  opinion, 
and  at  the  s;ime  time  I  think  we  introduce  too  much  of  our  personality 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  thc^se  heathen  nations.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  could  do  very  much  better,  not  by  attacking,  but  by  supplanting. 
Now  in  China  there  are  many  things  as  has  been  obsei'ved  with  regard 
to  India,  many  things  which  we  can  find  like  hooks  upon  which  we  can 
hang  truth.  The  gods  of  China  are  not  mentioned  in  the  classical  books 
of  China.  That  is  one  nail  driven  into  the  cofiin  of  idolatry.  I  say  there 
are  not  any  of  the  gods  which  are  this  day  worshipped  in  China  men- 
tioned in  the  Chinese  classical  books.  Tell  a  Chinaman  that ;  he  does  not 
know  it.  Only  a  few  learned  men  know  it.  If  you  go  to  a  Chinaman, 
or  to*any  countryman  difierent  from  yours,  ard  give  him  the  impression 
that  it  is  some  religion  of  yours,  it  sets  up  his  opposition  at  once. 

Christianity  is  from  the  East.  It  is  not  ours.  We  are  simply  transmitters 
of  it,  and  we  are  to  fill  our  hearers  with  that  impression  that  we  are  simple 
messengers  of  God,  sent  forth  to  preach  something  that  we  our- 
fromSeEaat  ^elves  have  received  ;  not  that  we  have  found  that  it  has  been 
good,  or  simply  to  proclaim  that  we  have  known  the  comfort  of 
it ;  but  as  messengers  of  God  to  teach  them  the  truth.  They  are  seeking  after 
truth,  just  as  we  are.  i  believe  we  make  a  mistake,  Christian  brethren,  in  pre- 
suming that  the  value  of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  confined  to  you  and  me.  Who  is  it 
that  knows  God's  purpose  ?  Did  Christ  die  for  the  world  or  not  ?  Yes.  May 
not  God  be  dealing  with  these  heathen  nations  through  Christ  Jesus  ?  May  they 
not  be  saved  through  Christ  Jesus — those  v.'lio  believe  in  Him  ?  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  luo.ihcn  are  saved,  cbscrve.  That  is  not  what  I  am  saying;  but  I  say 
that  we  do  not  know  God's  purpose  in  Christ.  I  have  no  doubt  that  other  Mis- 
sionaries have  met  men  in  India  and  other  lands  who  have  been  seeking  after 
God,  who  have  no  ancestral  worship  and  no  idolatry  whatever.  They  are 
blindly  seeking  in  the  dark,  and  they  will  gladly  hear  the  truth  if  you  will 
point  it  out  to  them.  Why  should  we  deny  them  the  privilege  of  finding  Christ 
through  God,  as  well  as  God  through  Christ  ? 

Brethren,  we  must  go  to  these  people  and  take  their  religion,  not  in  the  spirit 
,  of  opposition,  but  taking  the  things  that  are  good  in  it,  and  pointing 

reiigbns.  ^"*  *^  them  better  things  that  may  be  substituted ;  and  many  of 
them  have  alrendy  the  belief  in  the  one  God.  I  believe  that  the  old 
religion  of  China  was  the  belief  in  and  worship  of  one  God,  and  not  the  idolatry 
that  we  have  to-day.  I  tell  them  that  "  wo  are  going  back"' — that  is  what  I  used 
to  do — "  going  back  to  the  old  forms  of  worship  in  which  your  forefathers,  your 
ancestors,  whom  you  so  revere,  once  worshipped.  '    I  beheve  that  to  be  the 
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case.      I  wish  we  could  but  get  them  to  worship  the   true  God.      There  are 

many  men,  it  soenis  to  me,  who  are  now  seeking  after  the  true  God,  and  if 

we  go  to  thorn,  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus   Christ,  we  shall   have  | 

great  power  with  it  if  we  tell  them  that  it  is  by  faith  that  He  is  to  be  found. 

All  idolatei'S  are  on  the  same  level.     There  is  no  distinction  between  men  ,, 

who  offer  offerings  to  idols.     It  does  not  matter  what   the   character  of  the  | 

idolater  is,  the  offering  is  acceptable ;  and  if  you  tell  that  to  a 
Chinaman  he  sees  the  force  of  it  at  once  ;  and  he  sees  also  that  the  levei^™^ 
richer  man  can  offer  the  better  gift.  But  when  we  tell  them  that 
in  Christ  Jesus  we  are  all  sinners,  and  that  we  are  only  saved  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  tell  what  He  has  done  for  us  ;  then  we  appeal  to  their  common  sense 
as  well  as  to  their  best  instincts,  and  we  shall  do  more  for  them  than  by  attacking 
the  religious  system  that  we  find  existent  there.  Every  man  should  try  and 
understand,  as  has  been  said  just  now,  how  they  think  and  how  they  feel :  you 
can  do  nothing  unless  you  do  that ;  just  as  a  minister  here  must  go  to  his  people 
and  understand  how  they  think  and  feel,  and  then  he  can  preach  to  them.  So 
among  the  heathen  we  must  understand  what  they  want ;  and  they  do,  brethren, 
want  the  Gospel :  they  want  to  serve  God  just  as  truly  as  we  do.  They  have 
their  bad  and  good  just  as  well  as  we  have  ;  but  we  can  by  the  grace  of  God, 
through  His  glorious  truth  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  lead  them  to  see  and  feel 
that  they  need  something  outside  of  themselves,  and  that  that  is  to  be  found 
in  Christ,  God's  representative  in  the  flesh. 

The  Chairman :  I   have  gieat   ple.asure  in  introducing  our  venerable 
friend,  Dr.  Brown,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 

Rev.  Principal  Brown,  D.D.  (Aberdeen) :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  should  not 
liave  thought  of  adclressing  the  meeting  at  all  this  afternoon  but  for  the 
Paper  of  Mr.  Cobban.    I  agree  with  those  who  wi.sh  that  they  had  heard  the 
whole  of  it,  because  I  should  not  like  to  do  injustice  to  what  ho  intended  to 
impress  upon  us,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  impression  which 
left  itself  upon  my  mind,  after  he  had  finished  that  portion  of  S^^^fp^^per? 
his  Paper  which  he  read,  was  this  :  Tiiat  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
genuine  religion  outside  of  Christianity,  but  that  Christianit}  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  thing,  and  that  they  would  be  far  better  to  be  Christians. 
Now,  I  can  hardly  think  that  he  believes  what  is  surely  very  far  from  being 
correct. 

The  question  is  not  how  many  good  beliefs  these  people  have,  for  there 
are  elements  of  true  religion  all  over  the  world  which  require  only  to  be 
developed  in  oi-der  to  show  that  there  is  a  spark  of  truth  in 
them.     But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  Is  there  anything  saving,  insufficiency  of 

.,  .  .    1        .  ,,  .  ,  .  ,,'.  "...."    false  religions. 

anything  quickening,  anything  elevating,  anything  purifying 

outside  of  Christianity  ?  My  friend  Mr.  Swanson,  who  has  been  speaking 
with  great  power  to-day  and  has  k.iown  China  for  nearly  thirty  years,  once 
said  to  me,  Say  what  men  will,  nothing  lifts  humanity  out  of  the  dregs  and 
dirt  into  which  it  has  been  plunged  in  heathen  lands,  but  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ;  there  may  certainly  be  a  great  many  elements  of  truth,  but  because 
they  want  that  Avhich  is  saving  and  quickening  in  it,  they  do  nothing  what- 
ever to  accomplish  the  great  object  that  God  has  in  view :  there  is  no 
salvation  for  the  human  soul  in  them. 

I  may  tell  you  that  my  precious  friend  Dr.  Duncan,  who  is  known  to  some 
here  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his  day,  was  once  asked,  '•  What  do  you 
think  of  the  condition  of  the  heathen  outside  of  Christianity  ?  "  t,    -r, ,       , 
*'Ask  a  converted  heathen  what  he  thinks  of  the  state  he  was  in     '^'vi^'^g^* 
when  he  was  an  unconverted  heathen,  and  I  leave  the  question  there." 

In  the  first  ages  there  were  those  who  thought  by  philosophy  to  bring  people 
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to  Clirist,  and  there  was  Neo-Platonism,  and  Plotinus  went  into  such  elevated 
regionH  of  spirituality  that  you  would  ahnost  say  tliat  that  was 
»eo-Platonists.  j.„j:giy  .^^  g^jQj  r^^  Christianity.  But  did  any  one  of  tliem  become 
Christians  V  Look  at  any  of  those  systems  which  seem  to  approximate  to 
Christianity.  They  come  very  near  to  it,  but  they  never  reach  it.  But  go 
to  them  with  Christ,  with  the  precious'  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  tell  them  that 

is  the  way  by  which  alone  sin  can  be  taken  away,  and  you  touch 
^^th^*he^*'  their  hearts.    You  may  say  they  do  not  understand  what  sin  means. 

Well,  I  believe  it ;  they  do  not  ;  but  there  is  a  conscience  within 
them,  there  is  that  within  every  one  of  tlicm  which,  if  you  tell  them  the  right 
thing,  will  be  touched,  and  I  believe  tliat  has  been  abundantly  testified.  Bring 
the  simple  Gospel  to  them  and  we  elevate  their  intellectual  character  and  bring 

them  to  a  luminous  understanding  of  the  very  thing  about  which 
St.  Paul's  yQjj  gjj^y  ^}jgy  kuow  Bothing.  What  did  the  Apostle  Paul  do  ?  I 
at  Athens!     think  his  eriperience  will  teach  us.     He  went  to  Athens.     He  took 

the  method  of  our  friends,  that  is  to  say,  he  appealed  to  them 
by  common  principles,  principles  common  to  them  both,  and  he  took  a  glorious 
text,  and  you  may  say  a  very  ingenious  text, — "  The  unknown  God."  WeU,  he 
delivered  a  gi-and  lecture,  and  what  was  the  fruit  of  it  ?  Why,  we  are  told  : 
"  So  Paul  departed  from  among  them.  Howbeit  certain  men  clave  unto  him, 
and  believed :  among  the  which  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman 
named  Damaris,  and  others  with  them.''  Very  well,  he  went  away  ;  and  w'here 
did  he  go  V  To  Corinth.  A  very  short  distance  it  was,  and  he  said  he  was  among 
them  in  weakness  and  in  fear  and  in  much  trembling.  Why  so  ?  Because  he 
had  failed.  He  thought  he  would  make  a  great  impression  upon  these  people  by 
appealing  to  what  was  common  to  them,  and  he  produced  no  effect.  When  he 
went  to  Corinth,  he  determined  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified,  and  wc  know  the  result. 

Rev.    John   Ross    (United    Presbyterian    Mission,    IManchuria) :     Mr. 

Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — Duties  in  anotlier  part  of  the  building 

have  prevented  my  being  here  to  hoar  all  the  Papers,  but  I  was  particularly 

struck  with,  and  very  much  interested  in,  what  I  have  heard  of  the  Paper 

Views  of     ^^^^  wliich  so  inucli  discussion  has  taken  place.      I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Cobban's  that  I  heard  anything  that  was  objectionable,  but  it  seems  to 
Paper.  j^^  from  wliat  I  did  hear  that  if  tlio  opinions  of  the  various 
speakers  could  be  sifted  out,  there  wf)uld  ])e  found  no  essential  diffei-enco. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  the  position  of  the  Paper  was  this :  that  all  moral 
truth  is  important  wiiether  it  be  much  or  little.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
writer  of  the  Paper  wished,  as  I  in  my  j^Iission  work  do  not  wish,  to  see 
mere  moral  tnith  substituted  for  Christianity.  I  know  that  in  the  various 
heathen  systems  there  is  some  truth.  We  do  not  in  this  little  island  of 
the  sea  embrace  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  nor  all  the  thinking  of  the 
world  ;  and  we  miist,  when  we  go  into  other  lands,  either  oppose  or  utilise  as 
auxiliaries  the  truths  that  are  there.       In  order  to  know  what 

Bystemsfafriy.  ti'^tli  there  is  WO  must  examine.     It  seems  to  mo  the  writer 

of  the  Paper  does  that,  and  that  has  been  my  own  practice. 

We  must  examine  the  \j»rious  systems  with  which  we  conio  into  contact; 

and  what  am  I  as  a  Missionary  to  do  with  these  ?     Are  we  to  spurn  all 

the  systems  vi  toto,  because  nine-tenths  of  them  are  false ;  or  aie  we  to 

utilise  the  tithe  of  truth,  and  say :  "  Now,  here  we  agree  :  here  we 
Christians  and  you  heathen  agree;  but  this  won't  save  you  ;  we  have  come 
here  with  a  higher  truth,  with  another  truth,  with  a  totally  different  truth, 
a  soul-saving  truth,  which  you  have  not  here.''  It  seems  to  me,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Paper  was  that,  and  that  is  exactly  the  standpoint  I  occupy 
with  iTgnrd  to  Confucianism. 
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Now,  Confucianism  in  China  is  a  moral  system  ;  it  is  not  a  religious  system  ; 
we  have  no  business  to  call  it  so  ;  it  is  as  much  a  moral  system  as  that  of  Socrates 
or  Plato,  and  worthy  of  being  named  alongside  of  anything  that  was 
ever  concocted  by  human  brains  outside  of  Christianity.     I  come  Confucianism 
before  the  Chinese,  and  perhaps  my  text  is  a  sentence  from  Con-      *f  system 
fucius  ;  and  I  say,  "  Do  you  observe  this  ?  "     No.    Then  I  say  to 
them,  "  We  have  brought  you  something  else."     '*  We  have  come  with  sometliiu"' 
which  will  enable  you  to  observe  the  truths  you  know, — at  present  they  are  a 
dead  body, — we  have  come  here  with  the  living  soul  and  spirit  of  Christianity 
which  will  make  that  dead  body  of  yours  a  living  body,  from  which  livinfr, 
vital  Christianity  will  shine  forth,  and  act  in  your  national  life,  in  your  family 
life,  and  in  your  individual  life."     That  is  the  position  I  take  up.     I  am  sorry 
the  time  is  so  short  that  I  cannot  fully  explain  myself  ;  but  it  seems  to  mo 
there  is  not  really  sucli  a  great  disparity  of  opinion  at  bottom  if  we  could  but 
quietly  compare  our  views  together. 

With  regard  to  ancestral  worship,  let  me  say  one  word.     In  connection  with 
this  phrase  I  do  not  hke  the  word  worship.     I  am  one  of  those  Missionaries  who 
do  not  admit  any  person   into   the   Christian  Church  except  on 
renunciation  of  this  ancestral  ritual,  as  I  would  prefer  to  call  jt.  •^"'=^^*'*^  "t^^ 
Worship,  I  imagine,  always  implies   prayer  :   in   connection  with  ^    *^' 

what  is  called  ancestral  worship  there  is  no  prayer.  There  is  burning  of  incense, 
there  is  offering  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  there  is  bowing  to  the  ground  ;  l)ut 
there  is  no  prayer,  either  to  the  deceased  spirit,  or  for  the  deceased  spirit.  We 
ourselves  like  to  go  to  the  graves  of  our  deceased  friends,  and  we  desire  to  see 
them  clean  and  neat.  We  go  there  with  crowns  of  flowers,  and  witli  garlands, 
and  they  are  laid  there.  I  do  not  dislike  the  foundation  of  this  ritual  in  China, 
which  is  that  same  filial  spirit  which  prompts  a  son  or  a  daughter  to  go  to  the 
grave  of  a  father  and  mother  in  this  country  and  keep  it  in  order.  Let  us  not 
destroy  that  spirit ;  but  let  us  eliminate  all  that  is  non-Christian  from  the 
practice  which  has  grown  out  of  it. 

The  Acting  Secretary:    Our  time  is   so  far  gone  (in  fact,  we  have 
exceeded  the  time  allowed  for  this  meeting),  that  we  cannot  call 
upon  any  more  of  the  speakers  w  hose  names  have  been  sent   ^'  Cobban 
up ;  but  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  meeting  to  hear  Mr.  Cobban 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  we  cannot  refuse  that. 

Rev.  G.  M.  Cobban :    I  thank  you,  Mr.  Cliairman,  and  I  thank  the 
meeting  for  this  opportunity  of  .  lying  just  i.    vvord.      My  object  in  tin) 
Paper,  part  of  which  I  read,  was  to  urge  this :  That  a  Christian  Missionary 
going  into  tlio  midst  of  people  of  another  faith  to  preach  our  Gospel  to 
them,  should  know  those   people,  and    know  what    tliey  are  Missionaries 
thinking.     That  was  the  first   point.      Men  going   with   the    should  know- 
foregone  conclusion,  like  my  adviser  to  whom  1  referred,  that     t^^  People. 
all  Hinduism  and  all  Buddhism  is  of  the  devil,  will  never  take  the  trouble 
to  know.     That  was  what  I  wished  to  emphasise.     Next,  I  wish  to  bear 
witness — I  speak  as  a  witness  of  what  I  know, — to  the  fact  that  in  Hinduism 
— I  was  not  speaking  of  the  idolatrous  section  of  it,  or  of  the  priestly  section 
of  it,  but  of  the  other  section — there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth, 
of  spiritual  truth— to  repeat  the  word.     As  to  where  it  came^JJ^^P^^J'^^*^^^^ 
from,   and   how   it  came,   I  have  nothing  to  say   now.     All 
spiritual  truth  is  from  Him ;  that  is  my  conviction.    And  when  I  meet 
spiritual  truth  yonder,  cither  on  the  lips  of  a  Hindu  or  in  a  Hindu  book,  I 
gay  this  has  come  from  God,  and  I  rejoice. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  spiritual  truth,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration. 

VOL.  II,  ■? 
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A  little  poem  in  my  carpet  bag,  says:   ''Why  should  Gince  take  the  * 

human  form  to  save  us.     If  Grace  bo  in  the  heart,  is  not  that  enough  ? " 

And  the  poet's  answer  is :  "  Just  as  the  hunter  takes  a  deer, 

The  idea  of    .^^^:j  exhibits  it,  that  ho  may  catch  a  doer;  just  as  the  fo-vler 

an  incarnation.  ^^^^^^  a  binl  of  that  class  which  ho  Avi>lic's  to  catch;  just  so 

Grace,  wanting  to  catch  man,  took  the  form  of  a  man."     Now  the  fact 

which  this  brings  out  is  this  :  that  among  the  Hindus  there  is  a  doctrine 

of  God  manifest  in  a  human  form,  .something  like  the  Theophanies  af  the 

Old  Testament ;  and  how  ensy  it  is  for  a  Missionary  to  preach  Christ  to  a 

people  .vho  believe  as  far  as  that ! 

Take  another  point,  spiritual  worship.     Hero  in  another  poem  I  find 

tho  poet  exhorting  the  people.    '*  You  are  going  to  worship,  are  you  not  ?  and 

you  have  brought  flowers  from  your  garden,  and  you  are  going  to  ofler  them, 

but  that  idol  is  not  God,  and  these  are   lot  the  right  flowers. 

He^rt  worship  (_<^,j  j^  ^  spirit.     God  wants  a  flower ;  l)ut  the  flower  that  Ho 

'^"^   '       wants  is  the  flower  that  grows  in  the  garden  of  the  heart,  the 

flower  of  love.    That  is  the  flower  you  must  bring."   Very  true.    Very  true. 

I  do  not  believe  that  eame  from  beneath,  you  know.    But  these  are  only 

specimens.     Why,  I  tell  you  I  have  met  with  exprc  ssions  of  truth  yondrr 

in  tho.';e  heathen  books  thai  have  surprised  nie,  but  they  have  also  delighted 

me,  because  they  have  given  me  the  conviction  that  God  has  been  in  this 

country  liefore  I  came.     The  Spirit  of  God  has  bei-n  speaking  somehov. , 

whether  by  fragments  of  prophecy  or  levelation  I  cannot  tell,  and  I  ilo 

not  care. 

But  the  srreat  fact  is  this :  that  all  the  religious  truth  th.-it  is  in  India 
has  come  from  God,  and  that  Christianity  finds  there  a  line  of  approach  to 
the  Hindu   heart  by  these  truths  which  are  already  there. 
fw°CiiristiSy.  ^o  ^^^  imagine  that  I  was  going  to  run  my  Paper  to  this 
conclusion  :  that  they  have  quite  enough  yonder  without  Chris- 
tianity.   God  forbid.    I  am  a  Scotchman.      !No;  there  can  be  no  .substitute 
for  Christianity,  and  no  substitute  for,  as  there  is  no  lival  to,  Chrii^t.     No; 
India  must  have  Christ ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  any  one  who  knows  even 
the  littler  that  I  know  about  Hindus,  will  preach  (Jhrist  with  more  zeal 
and  with  greater  joy,  than  if  he  Avere  preaching  in  the  dark,  not  knowing 
how  much  of  truth  there  is  amongst  the  people  out  there.    I  do  not  believe 
in  a  modified  Christianity,  nor  do  I  believe  in  any  compromise 
l^fmodised!'   l^etween  Christianity  and  other  religious  systems. '  Christianity 
stands  alone;  and  after  we  have  made  allowance  for  all  the 
truth    outside  Christianity,  Christianity  is  without  a  peer.     There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.     But  if  I  find  spiritual  truth  there,  the  same  kind  of 
truth  as  I  find  in  Christianity,  am  I  to  call  it  brass  when  outside,  and  gold 
when  it  is  in.side  Christianity  ?     No ;   I  an  on't.     It  is  not  honest. 

The  Chairman :   I  suppose  we  must  now  bring  this  very  interesting 
meeting  to  a  conclusion. 

Rev.  E.  0.  Williams  closed  with  prayer. 
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ON 

MISSIONARY    METHODS— (4)   DEALING    WITH    FORMS    OP    RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF. 

{Thivsdau  evening,  Jane  \Wi,  in  the  Annexe.) 

Bishop    A.    W.    Wilson,    D.D.    (U.S.A.),    in    the    chair. 

[It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give  a  full  report  of  this  meeting.     The 
attendance  was  so  small  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whetlier  the  discussion 
should  be  begun,  and  led  to  its  being  b'ought  to    an  early  close.     The 
speeejies  were  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  report,  but  being 
chiefly  from  delegates  who  had  not  attended  the  meeting  of   JorSeMrt. 
which  this  was  an  adjournment  they  naturally  travelled  over 
the  same  ground.     The  following  is  a  brief  absti'act. — Ed.] 

Rev.   G.   Owen  (L.M.S,,  from  Pekin)  gave  an  interesting  and  elaborate 
account    of    the   character,    origin,    and  history    of  ancestral  worship   in 
China,  and  dwelt  on  those  aspects  of  the  customs  observed  in  connection 
with  it   which  are  not  idolatrous,  and  advocated  the  tolerance  of  certain 
modified  forms  of  observance  of  them  by  Chiistian  converts. 
He   .-howed  how  the  cu.stoms  were  "  based  on  filial  piety,"  and     "^grshij! 
that    filial  pietv   was   the    basis  of  Cbinese    irovernment    and 
morality,  and  the  sudden  and  entire  abandonment  of  them  was  apt  to 
react  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  reverence  and  filial  love,  and  to 
lead  to  the  neglect  of   the  great   law,  "  Thou   shalt   honour    thy   father 
and  thy  mother."     He  thought  that  for  example  once  a  year  the  converts 
might  take  part  in  the  great  ching  ming  festival  at  the  period 
corresponding  to  the  Jewish  Passover,  when  the  Chinese  went       "  ^ 
out  to  sweep  the  tombs,  and  hang  strings  of  paper  money  for  the  use  of 
the  departed  spirits,  the  Christians  might  attend   to  tne  graves  of  their 
r.nfestors,  and  stiew  flowers  on  the  tombs,  but  must  be  absolutely  forbidden 
to  make  oflerings  of  money,  food,  and  such  like.     They  might  also  keep  a 
register  of  their  ancestors,  like  a  family  pedigree  in  Westein  lands,  instead 
of  the  present  tablets. 

Mr.  Owen  obseived  that  there  was  no  great  difficidty  in  getting  real 
converts  to  give  up   heathen   customs,  in  fact   they  are  apt      Converts 
to  go  too  far;  and  the  Eoman  Catholics  who  made  a  half-way      abandon 
house  for  their  converts  did  not  gain  thereby.  customs. 

Rev.  J,  Ross  referred  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  advisers  of  the 
father  of  the  King  of  Corea,  who  had  studied  Cliri.-tian  books,  when  a 
prisoner  in  China,  and  who  had  become  quite  friendly  toward  Christian 
Missions,  to  which  he  had  formerly  been  much  opposed.  This  adviser 
told  one  of  Mr.  Poss's  teachers  that  the  king's  father  had  .stated  that  if 
the  ]>eopIe  v  oic  al;>')wed  to  <)l)serve  these  old  ancestral  customs  he  believed 
all  Corea  might  become  Claistian  in  three  years. 
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Rev.  W.  S.  Swanson  (Eui^'li.sh  Preisbyterian  Mission,  Amoy)  advocated 

a  difit'i'ont  policy,  more  in  Imimony  with  the  "  root  and  branch  "  metliods 

of  the  Puritans,    while   he   condf-mncd  inteiference   with  customs    which 

were  not  sinful  in  themselves,  or  connected  with  idolatry,  such  as  binding 

"Root  and    *^^^  ^^^'^  °^  girls.     These  old  customs  were  best  removed  by  the 

branch"      New   Testament   metliod    of    laying    down    principles    Avhich 

methods.      und(Tmined   or   supplanted    them    than    by  positive    laws    or 

external  authority,  as  in   the  case  of  slavery  in  the  early  days   of   the 

Christian  Church. 


Rev.  George  Pierey  asked  Mr.  SwansoTi  ^^  hether  the  Churches  in  the 
region  of  Amoy  allowed  the  Christians  to  perform  any  ceremonies  in  con- 
nection with  ancestral    worship  or  ancestral  ritual,  by  what- 
testlmony.     ^^'^^'  ^'"^^^  i*  uiigliL  be  called  ;  to  which  ]\Ir.  Swanson  gave  an 
emphatic  "No;  it  would  not  be  allowed  for  a  single  moment 
by  any  native  olHce-bearer.     They  know  what  it  means." 

]\Ir.  Pierey  then  asked  whetlier  the  answer  would  bo  given  for  other 
parts  of  China,  to  ^^  hieh  the  answ  ers  were — 
From  Mr.  Owen  :   Yes;  from  Pekin. 
Mr.  Clarke  :  Yes ;  from  Chen-tu. 

As  the  question  as  to  the  best  way  of  preaching  the  Crospel  to  the  heathen, 
which  led  to  the  adjournment  of  the  discussion,  had  not  been  taken  up,  it 
^^as  thought  best  to  close  the  meeting. 


MEETINGS  OF  MEMBERS 
IN  SECTION. 


Fii'Tii  Session. 


MEDICAL    MISSIONS, 

(1)  THE  AGEXTS. 

(a)  The  place  and  power  of  Modical  Missions. 
{h)  The  relation  of  the  doctor  to  the  Mission  and  to  Mission  work. 
(<:■)  Ordained  and  unordained  Medical  Missionaries. 

((/)  Training  of  native  Medical  Students.     Should  it  be  confined  to  those 
who  are  designed  for  Mission  work  ] 

{hlonday  morning,  June  Wtk,  in  the  Annexe.) 

R.  A.  Macfie,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  M.D. 

Prayer  was  offered  hy  Dr.  Andrew  Jukes. 

The  Chairman  said  :  I  have  been  asked  to  take  the  chair,  presum- 
ably because  1  am  a  survivor  of  the  Conference  at  Liverpool  in  1860. 
The  memory  of  that  enjoyable  occasion  recalls  to  mind,  j^.^^  ^^^ 
among  the  worthies  })assed  away,  its  warm  participants,  conference, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  the  genial  ^^^^' 
chairman  General  Alexander,  the  organising  energy  of  Mr.  Carre 
Tucker,  the  consecrated  talents  of  Dr.  Mullens,  who,  a  model 
secretary,  fell  on  the  African  field  which  he  went  to  survey.  These, 
though  we  met  in  Lancashire,  mav  be  regarded  as  citizens  of  this 
great  metropolis.  Note  in  that  list  how  well  the  Episcopalian 
element  was  represented.  So  it  is  now.  That  historic  Church  of 
England  lends  again  such  assistance,  that  we  of  other  Churches 
give  thanks  and  take  courage.  We  are  glad  to  think  that  the 
Committee  of  this  Conference  do  not  misinterpret  absences,  which 
we  deeply  regret  for  our  sake,  if  not  for  the  Church's  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  mankind.  We  would  like  that,  as  of  old,  the 
right  hands  of  fellowship  were  extended  along  the  whole  unbroken 
line  to  the  many  brothers  from  other  lands  who  have,  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner  and  measure,  responded  to  the  invitation  sent  out, 
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by  coming  as  deputies  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  varied  experience 

and  wisdom. 

We  Britons  are  cheered  by  the  presence  of  delegates  from  the 
twin  countries,  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  and 
they,  not  less  than  the  English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  gladly  welcome  the 
delegates  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  indeed  is 
wdtmedto  the  original  fatherland  of  almost  every  one  here.  The  same 
this  Conference.  Wqq^  pnus  warm  in  all  our  veins  ;  but  still  more  and  still 
better,  we  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  To  some  extent  we  are  fellow- 
workers.  How  m^ch  does  India  owe  to  the  North  American 
Continent  and  to  the  European  ?  How  harmoniously  do  American 
and  British  Missionaries  co-operate  in  China  ? 

Medical  Missions  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin  among  us. 
The  Early  Church,  no  doubt,  was  distinguished  for  its  hospital  charities, 
a  tradition  of  which  stands  out  prominent  before  the  stranger  in 
New  York,  in  the  distinctive  names  of  their  infirmaries,  the  Presby- 
terian, the  Methodist,  etc.  There  is  the  highest  precedent  for  the 
principle.  Of  our  Lord  we  read  that  He  devoted  His  life  to  "  teaching, 
preaching,  and  healing  " — that  He  "  spake  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Christ's  ^^*^  healed  them  who  had  need  of  healing  " — that  He  "went 
miniltry  about  doiug  good,  and  healing  all  who  were  oppressed 
of  healing.  ^^  ^^  devil."  Hg  performed  these  cures,  it  is  written, 
because  "  He  was  moved  with  compassion."  Observe,  however,  the 
quotation  from  prophecy  that  precedes.  I  do  not  remember  any 
passage  that  suggests  that  it  was  any  part  of  His  design  to  use  this 
power,  to  organise  His  benevolence,  so  as  to  be  a  means  to  an  end. 
Eather  otherwise  :  in  one  case  he  that  was  healed  '*  wist  not  who  it 
was  that  cured  him."  In  another  "  He  healed  them  all,  and  charged 
that  they  should  not  makvi  Him  known." 

To  proceed,  when  He  cAuimissioned  the  twelve.  He  "  gave  them 
power  to  heal,"  and  said,  "  Preach,  saying  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
come :  heal."  To  the  seventy  He  said,  putting  the  human  body 
first,  "  Heal  the  sick,  and  say  the  kingdom  is  come."     The  Church  of 

The  disci  les  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Same  power  and  like  compassion  com- 
commissioned  muuicatcd  to  it,  and  we  read  the  consequence,  "  They 
to  heal.  ^^,gj.g  healed  every  one."  Paul  enumerates  twice  among 
the  charismata,  "gifts  of  healinc:."  If  we  look  to  the  languaire  of 
the  original,  we  recognise  two  things, — that  healing,  when  one  of  the 
words  so  rendered  is  used,  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  soul  and 
body :  sin  is  regarded  as  a  malady.  Our  Lord  was  wont  to  regard 
the  whole  man.  He  is  emphatically  "  the  Saviour  of  the  body." 
The  other  word,  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence,  suggests  to  the 
mind  what  we  still  call  "  medical  «^^e;2f/«?2C^,"  tender,  loving,  diligent 
ministration  towards  the  suflerer,  a  characteristic  of  our  JVlaster  and 
Example,  which  shines  forth  continually,  and  is  seen  in  other  miracles, 
such  as  the  feeding  of  the  multitude.  Let  every  mention  of  thera- 
peutics  remind  us  of  that  kindness  and  thoughtful  care,  which  He 
exhibited  even  on  the  Cross. 
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Tt  is  in  tliis  spirit  tliat  tho  good  jModical  ?=Iissionary  "vill  work, 
and  its  volutitiiry  character  and  its  iniiiienr^o  will  be  none  the  less 
apprehended  and  appreciated,  because  he  is  not  endowed  The  Medical 
with  Early  Church  gifts.  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  still  Missionary. 
works,  though  miracles  have  departed — the  spirit  which  ought  equally 
at  home  in  Christian  lands  to  be  continually  operating  and  equally 
manifest.  The  heathen  should  know  that  .he  same  love  abounds  in 
us  all,  and  dictates,  much  ratheiy  let  me  say  prompts,  to  correspond- 
ing deeds  at  home.  Then  will  the  Medical  Missionary  be  strengthened 
indeed  when  Medical  Missionary  work  is  but  local  experience  of 
universal  charity.  But  to  this  we  have  not  attained  collectively.  Let 
us  use  the  divine  remedy  for  this  evil  shortcoming.  We  are  reminded 
ill  the  inspired  dictum,  "No  soldier  engaged  in  a  campaign  entangles 
hin.self  with  the  affairs  of  this  life."  This  is  "  a  hard  saying  " ;  but  it 
is  also  'a. problem  difficult  for  every  individual  to  solve,  difficult  amid 
the  complex  ramifications  of  present-day  life.  But  all  can  practise 
economy  ;  most  of  us,  more  than  we  do,  might  practise  self-restraint, 
curbing  desire  to  possess,  and  ambition  to  be  neighbourlike,  which  is 
a  worldly  aim  and  standard.  The  Churches  must  learn  to  give  up 
attempts  to  combine  the  incompatible. 

This  is  sure,  that  the  spirit  of  Medical  Missions  is  the  spirit  of 
Ciiristianity  ;  it  is  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Master  :  and  it  will 
please  Him,  whose  career  was  love  and  work,  as  well  as  will  exhibit 
•'the  benignity,  humanity,  and  philanthropy  of  God  our  The  spirit  of  it' 
Saviour,"  "  who  healeth  all  our  diseases."  The  University  pleasing  to  God. 
of  Edinburgh,  near  the  Medical  Mission  headquarters,  is  surmounting 
a  dome,  which  the  liberality  of  a  citizen  has  enabled  it  to  rear,  with 
the  image  of  a  youth  grasping  firmly  a  torch  and  holding  it  up,  to 
guide  others  and  himself.  So  will  the  consistent  Christian,  though 
he  stand  alone,  be  a  light  in  the  world,  especially  to  conduct  per- 
sonally to  the  Divine  Healer,  by  his  own  example  inflaming  and 
stimulating  his  fellows,  whom  he  may  not  judge,  any  more  than 
does  this  Conference,  which  acts,  in  accordance  with  its  designation, 
as  a  receptacle  of  information  and  opinions,  leaving  it  to  sanctified 
wise  men  to  weigh  and  judge  what  is  said,  and  trusting  to  love, 
and  zeal  for  determinatiou  to  adopt  and  act.  We  do  not  presume 
to  dictate  or  even  to  advise;  only  we  urge  to  "work  while  it  is 
day  ;  the  night  cometh  :  then  no  man  can  work." 


PAPER. 

1.  By  the  Rev.  John  Lowe,  F.R.C.S.E.   (Secretary,  Edinburgh 
Medical  Missionary  Society,  formerly  of  Neyoor,  Travancore). 

Medical  Missions :  their  place  and  power. 

The  Medical  Mission  enterprise  is,  from  first  to  last,  we  believe. 
Scriptural,  Apostolic,  yea,  ^^^e  might  say.  Divine.  The  example  and 
precept  of  Christ  Himself — the  record  of  the  work  of  His  immediate 
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disciples,  and  the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  are  a  distinct 
recoguicion  of  the  Medical  Mission  principle;  while  experience, 
especially  during  more  recent  years,  emphatically  testifies  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  this  agency. 

Let  us  clearly  define  what  we  mean  by  a  Medical  Mission.  It 
is  not  merely  a  philanthropic  agency, — not  an  enterprise  for  the 
What  a  Medicaiprovision  in  our  Mission-fields  abroad  of  the  inestimable 
Mission msans.  benefits  of  Eufopcan  medicine  and  surgery.  If  that 
alone  were  the  object  contemplated,  we  should  have  no  claim  to  be 
heard  here,  and  our  Missionary  Societies  would  hardly  be  justified 
in  using  their  funds  for  the  establishment  of  Mission  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  abroad.  What  we  mean  by  Medical  Mi:^.  ns  is,  the 
systematic  combination  of  the  healing  art  with  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  ministry  of  healing 
subservient  to  the  winning  of  souls  for  Christ. 

We  cannot  be  too  explicit  on  this  point.  Misapprehensions  as 
to  the  aim  and  object  of  Medical  Missions  are  too  prevalent.     Many 

Its  true     have  the  idea  that  this  department  of  work  is  rather  a 

object.  benevolent  agency,  than  a  directly  Missionary  enterprise  ; 
and  perhaps  nothing  has  done  more  to  hinder  the  progress  of  Medical 
Missions  than  this  misconception. 

We  hold  that  the  true  Medical  Missionary  is  as  much  the 
ambassador  of  Christ, — as  much  the  messenger  of  the  Churches, — 
The  Medical  ^^  Diucli  the  prcachcr  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  as  is  his 
Missionary's  ordaiucd  clcrical  colleague.  As  Medical  Missionaries,  we 
position,  claim  for  ourselves  this  position.  We  ask  to  be  sent  into 
the  Mission-field  in  order  that  we  may  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 
We  ask  that  Medical  Missions  be  recognised  by  our  Missionary 
Societies,  and.  by  the  Churches,  not  merely  as  a  benevolent  agency, 
not  as  an  occasional  auxiliary  to  Missionary  work,  but  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  Divine  idea,  enunciated  by  the  Master  Himself, 
when  He  commanded  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  among  all  nations. 
This  Gospel  views  man  as  a  denizen  of  earth,  as  well  as  an  heir  of 
immortality — it  has  regard  to  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  to  that 
which  is  to  come, — it  afi'ects  man  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  being, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Christ's  ministry  was  a  ministry  of  word 
and  deed,  that  of  His  disciples  was  the  same.  We  believt^  therefore, 
that  the  Divine  meaning  of  "  preaching  the  Gospel "  (especially 
when  used  with  reference  to  the  vocation  of  the  Missionary  to  the 
lieathen)  implies  much  more  than  the  mere  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  message.  We  believe,  that  as  He  who  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  Gospel  "was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us," 
that  as  His  ministry  was  a  ministry  of  sympathy  with  suffering 
humanity,  as  He  healed  the  sick,  and  went  about  continually  doing 
good,  thus,  ever  manifesting  while  He  taught  it,  the  spirit  of  His 
own  religion,  so  His  ambassadors  must  "  preach  the  Gospel,  not  by 
word  only,  but  likewise,  by  a  compassionate  Christ-like  ministry, 
performed  in  Christ's  name,  and  for  His  sake. 
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This  then  is  the  place  we  claim  for  Medical  Missions.  We  believe  that 
the  consecration  of  the  nenhng  art  to  the  service  of  the  Gospel  is  not  only 
in  accordance  with  the  Divine  method,  but  that  it  actually  forms  a  part  of 
the  Divine  intention;  therefore  it  follows,  that  Medical  Missions  are  a 
universally  applicable  ayency.  Wherever  we  find  man,  there  we  find  disease 
and  suffering,  greatly  aggravated  however  in  our  Foreign  Mission-fields  by 
prevailing  ignorance  and  superstitition.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  in 
many  of  our  Mission-fields,  as  for  instance  in  India  and  Japan,  medical  aid 
is  now  so  plentifully  provided  that,  in  such  spheres,  Medical  Missions  are 
not  required.  Apart  altogether  from  the  considerations  already  urged, 
scarcely  a  word  is  needed  to  show,  from  a  merely  professional  point  of 
view,  how  utterly  erroneous  is  such  a  statement.  In  our  own  highly 
favoured  land  there  is  a  doctor  for  about  every  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
population,  or  twenty-three  thousand  for  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  ten  thousand  European 
jr  native  qualified  practitioners  in  India  (an  estimate  far  above  the  mark), 
there  would  be  but  one  doctor  to  every  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  provide  a  medical  man  for  every  three 
thousand  of  India's  population  would  require  no  fewer  than  seventy-five 
thousand  practitioners.  The  recent  official  census  of  Japan  reveals  the  fact 
that  within  the  Empire  there  are  thirty-four  thousand  native  physicians,  of 
whom  probably  less  than  five  hundred  are  educated  in  Western  i.  '^ical 
science,  thus  giving  one  qualified  physician  to  every  sixty  thousand  of  the 
population.  The  mere  mention  of  such  facts  is  an  emphatic  contradiction 
to  the  assertion  that  Medical  Missions  are  not  needed  in  such  lands. 

It  will  be  admitted  moieover  that  no  country  is  better  provided  Avith 
parochial  medical  oflicers,  with  charitable  dispensaries  and  free 
hospitals  than  our  own,  yet  if  anyone  wishes  to  see  for  himself j^^^^Yab*  ^d 
the  value  of  Medical  Missions,  and  how  eftectively  they  sub- 
serve the  promotion  of  evangelistic  efibrt  among  our  home  heathen,  he  has 
only  to  visit  our  Medical  Missions  in  this  great  City,  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Birmingham,  Manchestei",  Bristol,  and  other  largo  towns,  and  he  will  find 
that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  numerously  attended  of  all  public  dispen- 
saries, and,  what  is  still  more  significant,  that  no  ogency  is  more  manifestly 
blessed  in  bringing  to  the  most  degraded  and  sunken  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel. 

If  in  our  own  highly  favoured  land.  Medical  Missions  are  so  succe.ssful  in 
gaining  access  for  the  Gospel  message,  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  lost 
and  ignorant,  there  can  surely  be  no  question  as  to  their  adaptation  for  the 
heathen,  and  as  little  doubt  as  to  their  need  in  all  our  Mission-fields  abroad. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  strengthen  our  plea  for  the  place 
we  claim  for  Medical  Missions,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  illustrate  their 
power ;  we  can  do  little  more  however  than  refer,  in  the  briefest  manner,  to 
a  few  of  these. 

As  bearing  more  directly  upon  Missionary  success,  there  is  a  fact  too  much 
overlooked,  which  ought  to  secure  for  Medical  Missions  a  very  prominent  place 
in  every  localised  Mission ;  we  refer  to  the  remarkably  suggestive 
fact  that  in  India,  China,  Africa,  Madagascar,  among  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  and,  more  or  less,  in  every  heathen  land,  the  treatment  of 
disease,  barbarous  and  cruel  as  it  is,  and  largely  made  up  of  idola- 
trous rites  and  ceremonies,  is  monopolised  by  the  priests,  or  by 
others  mtimately  associated  with  them,  and  entirely  under  their  control.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  an  epidemic  is  raging  in  a  mixed  community  of 
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heathens  and  Christians,  and  where  no  proper  medical  aid  is  available,  what,  iu 
such  circumstances,  might  we  expect?  Wliy,  just  what  does  happen  in  every 
Mission-field,  causing  sorrow  and  disappointment  to  m:my  a  Missionary's  heart. 
Every  experienced  Missionary  could  give  such  testimony  as  the  following, 
which  in  a  sentence  or  two  will  explain  our  meaning.   A  Missionary  in  Madagascar, 

after  reporting  the  devastating  effects  of  a  severe  epidemic  among 
An  insUnce  in  ^-^^  people  in  his  district,  writes  :— "  This  fearful  disease  threw  back 
a  agascar.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  converts  upon  their  old  superstitious  rites  and  customs. 
It  was  a  time  of  severe  trial,  and  much  of  our  work  could  not  stand  this  crucial 
test.  The  people  sought  after  'wizards  that  peep  and  mutter,  and  ceased  to 
seek  unto  their  God.'  For  a  season,  there  Avas  a  sti'ong  current  of  idolatry  and 
witchcraft  running  throughout  the  district,  and  manj  went  1  ack  from  their 
faith.  Everywhere,  the  churches  wei-e  emptied  of  worshippers,  and  the  schools 
of  scholars  ;  while  the  charm-maker  found  his  enchantments  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  liberally  paid  for.  The  most  absurd  things  were  done  to  effect  cures  by 
order  of  these  diviners,  and  again  and  again,  our  eyes  beheld  things  which  showed 
unmistakably  what  a  powerful  reaction  had  set  in." 

In  view  of  the  place  Medical  Missions  should  occupy  in  our  Missionary 
organisations,  and  as  still  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  their  power,  let 
me  ask  what  agency  is  there,  humanly  speaking,  more  fitted  than  a  Medical 
Mission  to  disarm  prejudice  in  a  heathen  community  ':*  to  gain  the  confidence  of 

the  people  ?  to  win  one's  way  to  their  homes  and  hearts  ?  and  to 

Medical  Missions  j^^,.^g]j  them,  US  by  an  object  lesson,  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  ? 

^a^ncie!f°    ^^^   blessed  results  of  this  agency  in   opening  otherwise  closed 

doors,  in  securing  concessions  which  have  greatly  promoted  the 
Missionary  enterprise,  in  conciliating  the  goodwill  of  bigoted  opponents,  and  in 
overcoming  barriers  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  are  so  well  known  that  the  place 
we  claim  for  Medical  Missions  as  a  inoneer  agency  no  one  nowadays  would 
venture  to  dispute.  But  they  are  more  than  a  pioneer  agency.  We  claim  for 
this  enterprise,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful,  effective,  and  directly 
evangelistic  agencies  which  the  Church  possesses.  "The  array  of  facts  and 
statistics  in  support  of  this  claim  are  so  remarkable  and  convincing  that  to  us  it 
is  altogether  unaccountable  that  Medical  Missions  have  not,  long  ere  now, 
secured  a  place  in  the  very  fore-front  of  our  Missionary  methods.  W'^e  believe 
that,  if  the  spiritual  fruits  of  our  Medical  Mission  in  China  could  be  tabulated, 
the  fact  would  be  revealed  that  in  that  great  Empire  no  method  of  Missionary 
work  has  been  more  signally  blessed  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
than  our  Mission  hospitals  and  dispensaries.     The  seed  sown  in  the  hearts  of 

patients  has  in  many  cases  brought  forth  fruit  iu  some  thirty,  in 
es  sin  ^'some  sixty,  and  in  some  an  hundred  fold.  In  not  a  few  instances 
native  Churches  have  sprung  up  in  towns  and  villages  far  distant  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Medical  Mission,  but  where  no  other  human  agency  had 
been  employed,  the  patients  having  received  the  "  double  cure,"  had  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  told  out  among  their  friends  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  their 
souls.  Medical  Missions  have  not  only  broken  down  prejudices  and  opened  "  wide 
doors  and  effectual  "  among  the  exclusive  Chinese,  but  they  have  been,  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  the  nurseries  of  the  native  Churches.  The  .same  may  be  said  of 
Medical  Missions  in  India.  AVere  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  won  through  this 
agency  in  India  more  widely  known,  we  doubt  not  that  in  that  land  of  caste 
prejudice  Medical  Mission  hospitals  and  dispensaries  would  be  multiplied  an 
hundredfold. 

In  itinerant  ]\Iission  work  we  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  value  of  this 
agency.     Clerical  jMissionaries,  when  engaged  in  such  work,  everywhere  feel  the 

need  of  it,  and,  whether  competent  or  not,  are  compelled  in  some 

i^tinerant    ^5^^'^''^  ^^  assume  the  character  of  the  physician.     The  story  of 

Missions,      itinerant  Medico-evangelistic  Avork   sent  home  from  time  to  time 

by  our  Medical  Missionaries  reads  like  a  continuation  of  the  "  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.'' 

If  it  can  be  truthfully  said  of  any  Medical  Mission  that  in  spiritual  results  it 
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is  not  so  fruitful  as  we  might  expect  it  to  be,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  arjency,  nor  with  rare  exceptions  in  the  agent,  but  in 
the  exceedingly  limited  resources  placed  at  his  disposal  wherewith  to  carry  on  the 
work.  His  work  as  a  healer  of  disease  is  in  many  Missions  so  over- 
whelming, and  the  help  he  receives  so  inadequate,  that  it  is  utterly^^^^^j.^^*^*' 
impossible  for  him,  single-handed,  to  develop  to  the  full  the 
capabilities  of  his  Mission  as  an  evangelistic  agency.  Intimately  acquainted  as 
we  are  with  Medical  Missions  and  with  Medical  Missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  us,  the  wonder  is,  that  with  the  comparatively  little  support  they 
receive,  and  the  amazing  amount  of  professional  work  they  have  to  overtake, 
they  have,  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  accomplished  so  much. 

One  word,  in  conclusion.  In  a  paper  wliich  we  read  on  "  Medical 
Missions"  at  the  Missionary  Conference  in  1878,  we  then  said, 
"When  I  went  out  to  India,  in  1861,  there  were  not  more  than 
twenty  Medical  Missionaries  in  the  Foreign  field ;  now  there  are 
between  ninety  and  a  hundred."  It  is  with  heartfelt  thankfulness 
that  we  are  to-day  able  to  say  that  there  are  now  over  three  hundred 
Medical  Missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world  engaged  in  this  Christ- 
like work,  and  about  thirty  of  these  are  fully  qualified  lady  physicians. 


PAPER. 

2.  By  Mr.  G.  D.  Dowkontt,  M.D.  (Medical  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Missionary  Society,  New  York). 

Mr.  Chairman,  dear  brethren,  and  sisters  in  Christ, — Being 
unexpectedly  called  upon,  in  the  absence  of  the  writer  of  a  paper 
promised  for  this  meeting,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  particularly 
to  the  first  division  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  viz.  :  "  The 
Place  and  Power  of  Medical  Missions,"  trusting  to  your  kind  sym- 
pathy and  indulgence  while  I  do  so,  my  notice  to  prepare  this  paper 
having  been  extremely  short.  In  the  consideration  of  any  subject  it 
is  desirable  that  the  terms  to  be  used  should  be  clearly  defined. 
While  the  majority  of  those  present  may  be  fully  conversant  with 
the  meauing  of  the  words  Medical  Mission,  and  Medical  Missionary, 
yet  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  are  not,  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
them. 

What  is  a  Medical  Missionary i^ — A  fully  qualified  physician,  who 
uses  his  or  her  medical  knowledge  for  the  relief  of  physical  -v^atMedicai 
suffering,  and  to  obtain  an  entrance  for  that  Gospel  which  Missionaries 
he  or  she  seeks  to  make  known.   In  other  words,  one  who   "»"*'^^°' 
takes  the  fruits  of  Christianity,  and  thus  seeks  to  plant  the  roots. 

What  is  a  Medical  Mission  dispensary  or  hospital  ? — A  place 
where  the  sick  poor  are  gathered  together  to  obtain  physical  relief, 
and  while  there  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them. 

It  will  probably  save  time  if  we  shall  consider  interrogatively  three 
more  points  concerning  Medical  Missions. 

Wky  should  Medical  Missions  exist  ? — Because  of  the  great  need 
for  them,  and  their  immense  value  in  obtaining  access,  removing 
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prejudice,  and  establishing  confidonce  among  the  heathen  abroad, 
and  the  almost  worfe-^  than  heathen  at  home. 

W/iat  reasons  can  he  adduced  for  their  employment? — Chiefly 
four  :  Christ  commands  it ;  sympathy  demands  it ;  wisdom  dictates 
it ;  and  experience  has  proved  their  value. 

What  are  the  special  advantages  of  Medical  Missions?  Among 
others,   self-preservation,  self-support,  as  far  as   practicable,  and 

successful  Gospel  effort. 

The  need  for  Medical  Missionaries  is  a  subject  but  little  known,  and  still  less 
realised  by  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  ;  but  the  following  facts 
^'SJiTifeed^"*^^  adduced  as  affording  some  idea  of  it  :— 

1st.  There  are  over  one  thousand  millions  of  heathens  and 
Mohammedans  in  the  world. 

2nd.  They  are  perishing  no  less  pl^ysicalhj  for  lack  of  medical  aid,  than 
spiritually  from  ignorance  of  the  Gospel. 

3rd.  There  is  only  one  Medical  Missionary  to  nearly  as  many  people  as  there 
are  in  the  entire  city  of  London. 

4th.  They  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  about /or/^  millions  every  year,  the  greater 
number  of  them  without  any  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus. 

5th.  These  poor  sufferers  have  bodies  like  ours  ;  they  have  nerves,  and  can  feel 
as  we  do.  We  know  it  ?  Yes,  but  are  we  not  in  danger  of  forgetting  it,  and 
almost  unconsciously  thinking  of  them  as  being  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
idols  they  worship  ? 

6th .  We  know  what  sickness  is  with  aU  the  aids  of  modern  medical  science  , 
but  what  must  it  be  without  any  of  these  ? 

Many  of  the  terrible  things  perpetrated  under  the  guise  of  medical  treatment 
among  the  heathen  one  cannot  even  mention  in  such  an  assembly  as  this,  and  yet 
they  exist  and  should  be  made  known.  Think  of  such  cases  as  the  following  : — 
The  first  student  of  the  International  Medical  Missionary  Society, — of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  the  Medical  Director — Dr.  W.  R.  Summers,  now  in  Central 
Africa,  the  pioneer  of  Bishop  Taylor's  work  in  that  country,  wrote  me  of  two 
cases  he  met  with,  both  little  children,  only  a  few  months  old.  They  had  been 
sick,  and  their  mothers'  sought  to  cure  them  by  scoring  them  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  he  counted  over  four  hundred  wounds  on  the  body  of 
one  child.    It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  both  were  dead. 

Bishop  Taylor  narrates  the  case  of  a  woman  being  sick  in  a  native  hut,  and 
he  saw  the  husband  plunge  a  knife  into  the  heart  of  his  ten-year-old  girl  because 
he  believed  that  she  had  bewitched  her  mother.  Two  cases  were  recently  made 
known  as  occurring  in  China,  in  the  one  instance  a  daughter,  and  the  other  a  son, 
had  cut  a  large  portion  of  flesh  from  their  arms,  which  was  cooked  and  eaten  by 
a  dying  parent  as  a  means  of  saving  life. 

The  value  of  Medical  Missions  in  removing  prejudice,  and  evoking  the  deepest 
gratitude,  has  been  manifested  again  and  again  the  world  over ;  and 

Heaven      ^j^e  wonder  to  many  of  us  is  that  we  have  been  so  slow  to  see  the 
^tS.:'"  value  of  this  agency. 

In  Africa,  Dr.  Summers  was  loaded  with  the  gifts  of  the  grate- 
ful people  he  had  treated  at  Melange  ;  and  by  means  of  these  alone  he  was  able 
to  load  thirty-six  carriers,  and  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the  further  side  of  the 
Congo,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  his  Society  not  being  able  to 
give  him  at  the  time  a  single  dollar. 

In  China,  the  late  Dr.  Mackenzie  operated  upon  the  eyes  of  two  girls  in  one 
family,  and  gave  them  sight,  and  then  the  mother  was  operated  on  successfully. 
She  had  never  seen  her  children,  and  her  delight  and  gratitude  knew  no  bounds. 
As  a  result  all  three  were  converted,  likewise  the  father,  and  many  others,  and  a 
successful  church  of  a  hundred  or  more  is  now  in  their  village. 

In  Corea,  Dr.  Allen  attended  the  prince  when  dying  from  a  wound  received 
in  battle,  thirteen  of  the  native  surgeons  having  tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  bleeding 
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by  pouring  molten  wax  into  the  wound.  The  prince  afterwards  told  the  doctor 
that  his  people  said,  "  The  doctor  did  not  come  from  America,  but  from  Heaven  !" 
and  in  a  sense  he  certainly  did  so. 

We    might   mention    m?ny   bjcamples   demonstrating    that   wherever 
Medical  Missions  have  been  prosecuted  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
success,  unattainable  in  any  other  way,  has  been  experienced.      What  is  our 
responsibility/  ?    First,  to  our  hands  alone  has  been  committed  the  double  gift 
of  Medical  Science  to  heal  the  body,  and  the  Gospel  for  healing  the  soul ; 
second,  if  we  fail  to  take  these  things  to  them,  they  cannot  obtain  them  in 
any  other  way,  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  they  must  perish 
body  and  soul.     Let  us  suppose  a  vessel  at  sea  ;   the  crew  are  responsibility, 
dying  of  fever,  when  one  day  they  sight  a  sail.    The  vessel  comes 
closer  and  closer  on  her  passage,  and  at  last  these  perishing  ones  make 
known  their  need.     '*  We've  got  the  fever !  "    "  Want  some  water !  "    *'  Send 
us  a  doctor  ! "     But  to  their  dismay  and  consternation,  the  steamer  steers 
off  and  leaves  them  to  perish.     What  is  their  crime  ? 

A  king  leai-ns  that  a  famine  is  devastating  a  portion  of  his  country, 
his  people  are  dying  by  thousands.  He  calls  together  his  ministers  and 
leaders,  and  commissions  a  number  of  them  to  take  the  provisions,  which 
he  provides  them  v)ith  to  their  famishing  brethren.  A  few  go,  but  the  ma- 
jority do  not,  and  instead  of  doing  so,  they  consume  all  they  can  themselves, 
store  up  the  rest,  claiming  the  provisions  the  king  has  given  them  as  their 
own,  and  thousands  perish  for  lack  of  the  aid  which  was  provided  for  them. 
What  crime  are  they  guilty  of? 

And  now,  dear  friends,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  present  the  following 
question  for  your  prayerful  consideration.  To  knoio  that  millions  are 
perishing  body  and  soul;  to  possess  the  means  which  might  save  both  ;  to 
withhold  the  same  and  let  them,  perish, — is  what  ? 

The  Chairman :  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  audicuce  will  have  great 
pleasure  in  hearing  a  few  words  from  another  visitor  from  the  United 
States, — Bishop  AVilson. 

Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [South], 
U.S.A.)  :  I  suppose  1  was  requested  to  speak  because  I  might 
have  something  to  say  on  tiie  question  from  a  non-professional 
point  of  view,  and  not  because  I  am  an  expert  in  medical 
work  at  all.  I  have  observed  Medical  Mission  work  with  interest, 
especially  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  as  far  as  the  general  questions 
are  concerned,  which  have  been  so  forcibly  treated  by  Dr.  Lowe  and 
my  brother  from  the  United  States,  I  can  only  give  a  most  hearty 
endorsement  of  every  sentiment  and  statement  that  has  been  uttered. 

There  are  two  things,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  Medical  Missionary 
can  do,  with  a  distinctness  and  assurance  of  success,  that  a  mere 
Clerical  Missionary  cannot  do.     The  first  is  to  teach  the 
value  of  human  life.   Our  Scriptures  have  done  away  very  ^dSS 
emphatically,  I  think,  with  the  indifference  to  life  that    Missionary 
seems  to  be  very  prevalent  among  heathen  peoples  ;  and    ^°^^"^ ' 
the  lessons  of  our  Scriptures  was  taught  by  our  Lord  in  His  care 
for  all  life  from  the  life  of  the  sparrow  up  to  that  of  the  man,  and 
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especially  in  His  treatment  of  diseased  life  that  He  might  restore 
it  to  its  integrity,  and  make  it  ca])able  of  all  its  Divine  uses.  And 
I  am  very  sure  that  while  the  Clerical  Missionary  may  emphasise 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  Medical 
Missionary  by  his  direct  contact  with  it,  his  care  for  it,  his  effort 
to  preserve  it,  and  build  it  up,  and  improve  it  in  every  possible  way 
will  instil  more  surely  into  the  minds  of  heathen  communities  our 
sense  of  the  value  of  life. 

Another  point,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  most  vital  one,  is  that  he  in 
the  same  wav  by  his  direct  dealing  with  it  can  teach  the  sanctity  of 
The  sanctity  tlic  humau  body  as  no  other  man  can.  "A  body  hast 
of  the  body,  thou  prepared  me,"  he  said.  In  some  measure  may  we 
not  all  say  it  ?  Does  not  God  give  the  body  to  be  just  the  expres- 
sion of  the  individual  life  which  He  imparts  to  each  one  of  us  ? 
And  is  not  it  suited  to  our  mental  and  spiritual  quality  and 
character  ?  I  think  that  this  view  cf  it  gives  a  special  meaning 
to  medical  work,  as  we  have  a  higher  sense  of  medical  work  ever 
since  the  days  that  our  Lord  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our 
sickness. 

And  then,  too,  we  all  know  that  in  the  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  phvsiologiciJ  science  to-day,  there  is  a  closer  and  more  intimate  con- 
,  •    /   w     nection   between   the   body  and    spirit    than    was   formerly 

Intunate  relation  i     j       •  -  i.      i       -i.     •  4. 

between  body  supposcd.  Ihc  body  IS  not  a  mere  tool;  it  is  not  a  mere 
and  spirit.  instrument  to  be  thrown  :iway  when  it  is  done  with.  Our 
Go.vpel  anticipated  science,  in  that  God  taught  us  that  the  body  has 
very  intimate  relations  to  the  life  that  is  to  come :  "  And  He  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  our  mortal  body  because  of  His 
Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us."  I  am  one  of  those  who  place  such  value  upon 
the  Scriptures  that  even  a  hint  there  is  worth  a  strong  statement  from  any 
other  quarter.  There  are  intimations  that  if  we  want  to  do  our  work, 
even  at  home  in  ijiore  civilised  communities  with  any  sort  of  thoroughness, 
and  any  hope  of  permanent  success,  we  must  do  it  iq)oii  the  line  of  the 
intimate  and  indissoluble  association  l)etwepn  the  soul  and  the  body.  They 
must  be  cared  for,  not  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  each  ir  its 
own  sphere,  and  because  each  belongs  to  the  other. 

I  will  just  add  that  after  having  gone  through  some  of  the  hospital 
work  in  Pekin,  in  Shanghai,  that  large' work  of  Dr.  Ken-  in  Canton,  some 
of  the  work  in  India  and  Beyrout,  and  along  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  I  begin 
to  have  larger  and  better  hope  for  the  success  of  the  Gospel.  I  endorse 
Every  Mission  ^^'^  statement  that  every  localised  Mission  ought  to  have  a 
should  have  a  Medical  agency  in  connection  with  it ;  and  I  am  sure  we  shall 
medical  agency.  ^^^  ^^  more  leady  way  of  access  to  the  people  who  need  us 
most,  and  who  are  to  be  most  largely  benetited  by  our  Gospel  than  this. 
So  that  from  my  point  of  view,  evangelistic,  if  you  please,  I  entrr  most 
cordially  into  any  scheme  that  shall  look  to  the  enlargement  and  extension 
of  this  line  of  work,  and  especially  endorse  the  intimation  that  we  must 
look  to  our  lady  friends  for  a  large  extension  of  it  on  their  side  of  the  house. 
I  have  seen  some  of  their  work,  and  I  have  been  extremely  gratified,  not 
simply  that  they  have  been  successful,  but  that  they  hold  their  own  with 
pliysicians  of  any  grade  from  any  country,  and  are  doing   woik  which 
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will  bear  comparison  with  any  that  is  dono  in  civilised  lands.     I  rejoice 
in  this     iccess,  and  pray  that  it  may  be  greatly  enlaiged 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Robert  Pringle  (Bengal  Army) :  Mr.  Chairman,  Christian  friends, 
— Perhaps  if  no  one  else  is  going  to  take  up  the  other  three  points  in  the 
Paper,  1  may  cursorily  run  over  them  as  the  result  of  some  thirty  years' 
experience  of  medical  service  in  India.     The  first  is  "  The  relation  of  the 
doctor  to  the  Mission  and  jNIission  woik."     In  my  opinion  it      Relation 
cannot  possibly  bo  too  intimate.     The  two  must  go   hand  in     of  doctors 
hand;  and  perhaps  tlio  words  of    Sir  Thomas  Crawford,  the    *» Mission., 
head  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  in  this  country,  may  be  of  great 
value  here.     He  said  for  himself  lie  could  not  possibly  understand  how  any 
Christian  man,  called  in  professionally  to  treat  a  case  could  not,  when  the 
opportunity  ollered,  say  a  word  for  his  Master,  and  he  summed  it  up  that 
necessity  would   be  laid   upon   him  that  he  must  preach  the   Gospel.     I 
think,  therefore,  we  may  pass  that  over  by  the  short  answer  that  the 
relation  of  the  doctor  to  the  Mission  and  to  Mission  work  is  the  most 
intimate  that  can  possibly  be  held. 

The  next  is  "  Ordained  and  unordained  ^ledical  Missionaries."  On 
that  subject,  if  we  take  first  of  all  the  unordained  Medical  Missionaries, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  University  study  necessary  to  xhe  unordained 
qualify  for  a  medical  olhcer,  and  if  the  love  of  God  is  in  his  Medical 
heart,  and  he  feels  constrained  to  go  out  to  labour,  no  matter  Missionary, 
where,  I  utterly  fail  to  see  why  the  Churches  should  not  put  their  hands 
on  him  and  give  him  the  commission  of  the  Master. 

Now,  as  to  the  next  point,  '•  The  training  of  native  medical  students." 
As  one  who  has  seen  something  of  what  can  be  done  by  natives  in  India 
in  the  medical  line,  I  must  say  this,  I  look  to  it  with  great 
hope  for  the  future,  but  it  must  be  very  carefully  done.     I  took        nati^ 
a  boy  once  out  of  the  school,  and  I  taught  him,  and  I  never      medical 
shall  forget   the  return  that  boy  gave   me   for   the   medical      students, 
knowledge   I   was  enabled   to  give  Jiim.     Then,   *'  Should  it  be   contined 
to  those  who  are  designed  for  ^Mission  work."     I  should  say,  undoubtedly. 
Select  a  man  who  gives  his  heart  to  the  Master,  and  then  you  make  sure 
the  education  that  you  give  him  will  go  out  into  the  world  sanctified  and 
blessed. 

It  will  be  one  thing  for  us  working  in  that  country  to  remember,  that 
we  have  a  very  high  character  for  professional  knowledge  to  maintain, 
because  the  natives  Avoidd  not  sc'iid  for  an  Eni;li>li  doctor  unless  in  a  verv 
serious  case.  Now  I  must  say  with  reference  to  this  very  important 
subject,  we  must  not  forget  that  Medical  Missionaries  have  to  try  to  heal 
the  sick  first  of  all ;  and  if  they  go  out  with  the  blessed  commission, 
"  Ileal  the  sick  and  preach  the  Gospel,"  we  shall  find  they  have  a 
wonderful  door  open  to  them.  It  is  astonishing  what  the  natives  will  do 
when  they  hear  the  doctor  has  come.  I  have  been  perfectly 
astounded  at  the  faith  they  had  in  me— infinitely  more  than  ^^eSr^*^ 
I  had  in  myself.  They  have  come  from  all  conceivable  dis- 
tances, and  I  know  of  nothing  harder, — because  they  will  come  with  "  utter 
impossi])ilities  "  to  yon, — than  to  have  to  say,  "  Oh  !  there  is  nothing  I  can 
do."     Oh  !  friends, — and  with  this  I  wiU  close, — thank  God,  there  is  no 
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incurnMe  hospital  in  the  Lord's  blessod  work.  Be  the  di.scase  of  ever  so 
loup  standing,  be  it  ever  so  dn-udtul,  the  Lord  mn  cure  it,  for  He  knows 
nothing  about  incurable.  And  may  we  never  forget  that  in  the  East, 
medicine  and  rehgion  are  strongly  associated  together,— they  cannot  be 
separated. 

Mr.  Wellesley  C.  Bailey  (Secretary,  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India) :  Mr. 

Ch.'iirman,  and  Ciiristian  friends,— I  would  not  have  (lared  to  intervene 

here  to-day  among  professional  men  had  it   not   been   that  I 

The  lepers  of  j^^jjud  i,,.!.^  as  the  i  iprescntative  of  something  like  five  hundred 

^^^'  tin  u.smd  of  the  most  helpless  and  hoi)eless  sufferers  on  the 
face  of  God's  earth,  of  \\ horn  we  may  say,  bjoadly  speaking,  that  they  have 
no  more  a  portion  in  anything  that  is  done  under  the  sun,  and  who,  if 
they  were  here  today  to  plead  in  their  own  poor  hoarse  voices,  would  say  to 
us  somethhig  like  this, -Have  pity  ui)on  me, have  pity  upon  me,0  my  friends, 
for  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  touched  me."  1  lefer,  dear  friends,  to  the 
lepers  of  India :  men,  women,  aye  and  ehiklren  from  all  lanks  of  society,  from 
among  all  cjistes.  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  India,  in  the  hot  plains 
of  Bengal  as  well  as  under  the  snoAv  line  of  the  Himalayas.  These  poor 
lepers,  stretihing  out  their  mutilated  hands  to  us,  to-day  plead  through 
me,  "  Can  you  not  do  something  for  us?  " 

I  am  ^dad  to  see  that  it  is  on  the  Paper  to-day  as  one  of  the  headings  to 
consider  '"The  place  and  power  of  Medical  IMissions."  I  think  I  see  here 
a  very  special  place  for  Medical  Missions,  and  I  would  like  in  a 
The  claims  of  y,^yj.^\  ^^  recommend  it  to  Medical  Missionaries  present.  In  con- 
^^^"'  nection  with  our  work  amongst  the  lepers,  amongst  whom  I  may 
pay  I  have  Avorked  myself  twelve  years,  we  have  at  least  four  Medical  Mis- 
sionaries, two  working  in  Cashmere,  one,  Dr.  Lowe's  son-in-law,  working  in 
Neyoor.  and  another,  one  of  the  American  Episcopal  Methodist  Church,  working 
in  Pithora,  in  the  Himalayas,  and  all  these  men  take  the  greatest  delight 
in  this  particular  part  of  their  work.  A  short  time  ago  Dr.  Fry,  at  Neyoor, 
was  followed  for  miles  by  eight  poor  lepers,  begging  of  him  to  do  something 
for  them,  and  he  wrote  home  to  us  as  a  Society  and  asked  us  could  we  do  nothing 
to  enable  him  to  add  a  lejjer  ward  to  his  already  useful  hospital  in  Neyoor. 
I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  were  able  to  do  something,  and  that 
our  Coumiittee  at  once  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  Dr.  Fry  to  enable  him 
to  commence  ll'is  leper  ward,  and  I  had  a  letter  from  him  only  the  other  day 
telling  me  that  the  ward  is  already  well-nigh  finished,  and  asking  how  many 
lepers  we  are  willing  to  take  into  it. 

One  and  all  of  these  men,  not  only  Medical  men,  but  other  Missionaries, 

both  men  and  women,  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  amongst  the  lepers, 

bear  this  testimony,  that  of  all  the  work  they  have  taken  up  this  is  one  of 

the  most  blessed   and  the   most  fruitful.      It   is   extraordinary   the    number 

of  lepers  who  receive  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     As  a 

^^°^^^^°^  class  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  India  so  accessible  to  the  Gospel  and 
who  receive  it  so  Avillingly.  My  own  experience  is  this,  that  we  liave 
had  amongst  them  some  of  the  brightest  converts  we  have  ever  made  amongst 
any  class  of  the  community.  I  have  met  with  lepers  as  bright  Christians  as  ever 
I  have  met  with  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Let  me  just  give  you  the  testi- 
mony of  one  man.  It  went  so  deeply  into  my  own  heart  that  I  never  forget  it 
and  never  shall  to  my  dying  day.  I  stood  beside  a  poor  mutilated  form  ;  I  stood 
beside  a  man  literally  falling  to  pieces  before  my  eyes,  and  that  poor  man  in 
a  hoarse  broken  whisper  said  to  me  when  I  commiserated  him  upon  his  terrible 

T.- 1-  •  i.  ..^    suffering,  "  No,  sir  :  no,  sir  :  God  is  very  good  to  me.     For  the  last 
Eich  in  faith.       •      ^  ■  t  i  ,        ,     t    a^h"^-         t  i  i  •  ,^ 

nineteen  years  smce  I  have  trusted  Christ,  1  have  known  neither 

pain  of  body  nor  pain  of  mind."     So  wonderfully  had  Christ  lifted  him  abovQ 
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all  his  Buffering  that  he  was  ablt  .o  Kiy  that.  I  was  so  struck  by  it.  that  I  turned 
to  my  friend,  a  Misaionaiv  on  my  rif,'ht,  and  I  jusked  him  whetlier  I  had  heard 
the  man  aright  ;  1  was  so  astounded  1  asked  him  again  ;  and  again  the  old  man 
said  to  me,  "  No,  sir,  since  I  trusted  Christ,  nineteen  years  ago,  I  have  known 
neither  pain  of  body  nor  pain  of  mind." 

Now,  dear  friends,  we  have  rstablished  a  Mission  especially  for  these  poor 
lepers,  and  what  I  would  like  to  say  to-d;.     is,  that  this  Society  of  ours  will 
co-operate  with  the  Medical  Missions  or  witi  any  Missionary  who 
is  willing  on  his  part  to  take  the  Gospel  to  the  lepers  of  India.    The       •'^"Ji?'^ 
first  object  in  our  work  is  to  bring  them  the  (lospel,  to  tell  them  of 
One  who,  as  a  special  proof  of  IIis  ministry,  sent  to  John  the  Baptist  in  prison 
io  say,  "The  lepers  are  cleansed."'     Oh  !  dear  friends,  to  look  into  these  poor 
hopeless  faces  as  I  have  done,  and  to  see  every  now  and  then  the  light  breaking 
across  them  as  I  told  them  of  the  love  of  Christ  would  rejoice  any  heart,   I  have 
looked  at  them  over  and  over  and  I  have  seen  them  with  a  dull  hopeless  look, 
for  a  leper  without  Christ  is  one  in  whom  the  candle  of  hope  is  for  ever  extin- 
guished.  We  cannot  cure  the  leper, — the  medical  men  will  bear  me  out  in  that, — 
but  we  can  relieve  them.     We  can  relieve  them  medically  ;  we  can  relieve  them 
physically  ;  we  can  make  life  tolerably  bearable  to  tiiem,  and  above  all  tilings 
we  can  bring  them  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Surgeon-General  Gunn  (Dublin)  :  I  cume  hore  feeling  the  importance 
of  this  work.  1  did  not  come  to  speak,  but  1  felt  my  heart  moved  on  seeing 
the  numbers  here,  and  1  felt  tliat  1  must  speak.  1  have  not  the  lionour  of 
being  a  Medical  Missionary,  although  after  my  return  from  the  Crimea 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  leave  the  service  and  give  myself  up  to  Medical  Mission 
work. 

I  volunteered  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  God  gave  me  my  handful  of 
Mission  work,  but  not  in  the  way  in  which  I  expected  to  have  it  ;  I  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Basle  Evangelical  Society —there  may  be  some  of  the  members 
here  to-day,  and,  if  so,  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  any  of  them.     I  was  enabled  to 
work  with  them,  and  1  may  perhaps  give  you  one  case.    In  attending  a  boy  whose 
friends  objected  to  amputation,  I  had  to  change  my  treatment,     I  asked  God 
to  bless  it  as  every  medical  man  ought  to  do.  and  with  this  blessing  the  lad 
recovered.     I  attended  him  three  months,  but  before  he  left  the 
Missionary  with  whom  he  was  staying  had  preached  Christ  to  him,     advaniwce 
He  accepted  Christ,  as  did  also  his  father  and  uncle,  and  they  went 
back  with  the  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts.    What  was  the  consequence  of  this 
one  case  ?     The  consequence  was,  they  they  now  have  a  school  and  church, 
with   Sunday  schools,  as  the  result,  showing  you  the  advantage  of  Medical 
Missions. 

One  word  about  the  natives.     I  think  we  must  all  feel  that  if  India  and 
Africa  are  to  be  overtaken  by  the  Gospel  and  the  Medical  Mission,  we  must 
employ  the  natives — intelligent  natives,  and  that  is  the  only  way  in  -,     , 
which  we  can  overtake  the  vast  field.     With  regard  to  the  work    "^^^g^ 
itself  we  have  the  greatest  amount  of  encouragement.    Everywhere 
that  you  go  the  Medical  Missionary  is  appreciated  ;  and  I  must  first  say  this 
although  I  am  not  a  Missionary.     I  give  my  testimony,  whatever  that  is  worth 
to  the  devotednrss  of  those  godly  men,  who  can  leave  everything  for  Christ  and 
His  cause  in  order  to  plead  with  these  natives. 

And  now  I  leave  this  subject  by  just  saying  if  there  are  young  men  or  young 
women  here  to-day,  my  heart's  desire  is  to  enlist  them  in  this  noble  work.  God 
has  given  me  four  boys.  Two  of  them  are  at  college,  and  the  other  two  will 
soon  follow  ;  and  if  I  know  my  own  heart  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  feel  that  for  each 
of  these  boys  my  highest  ambition  would  be  that  they  should  enter  the  Mission- 
field. 

I  do  not  think  a  year's  training  for  a  gentleman  who  has  been  at  college  study- 
ing his  physiology  and  anatomy  is  sufficient,    A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
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thing,  and  if  you  have  Medical  Missionaries,  send  them  out  by  all  means,  the 

best  qualified  in  the  Avorld.     Christ  wants  our  best  talent,  our  gold 

meSitodL   medallists,  and  the  best  v  >  have  got.   The  silver  and  the  gold  are  His, 

^'ard  the  intellects  are  Hi.       1  the  lives  of  the  best  and  greatest  men 

are  His.    Pray,  therefore,  that  God  will .    .d  out  not  half-class  men,  but  men  of 

the  very  best  position,  and  then  God  will  own  and  bless  them.    The 

Bestmenneeded.Q^ljgj.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  missionary  meeting  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

I  felt  as  if  I  could  hear  the  angels'  song  in  glory.  We  had  asked  those  students, 
some  of  the  best  men,  gold  medallists  and  others,  who  would  be  willing  to  give 
themselves  up  for  Christ's  work  in  the  Mission-field.  I  expected  in  my  un- 
belief, out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  students,  perhaps  some  seven 
or  eight  would  come  forward  ;  what  do  you  think  my  feelings  were  when  fifty 
young  mer  ?ame  up  to  the  platform  so  that  it  Avas  not  able  to  hold  them  V  I  felt 
my  heart  full,  I  could  hear  the  very  angels  joming  in  the  song  of  praise.  Are 
there  not  some  men  or  women  here  who  have  not  yet  given  themselves  to  this 
work  ?  Do  not  say  you  are  too  old.  Qualified  men,  leave  your  practice.  You 
mav  have  a  lucrative  practice,  but  this  is  a  practice  that  will  tell  throughout  an 
endless  eternity,  showing  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  do  something  for  such  a 
dear  Lord  as  ours. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Fox,  M.R.C.S.,  etc.  (Frieiuls'  Mission,  :Mtidagascar) :  I  feel  that 
some  apology  is  due  from  me  for  drawing  your  attention  to  this  island  of 
Madagascar,  when  others  have  been  speaking  of  the  tremendous  needs  of 
]ndia  and  China.  I  should,  however,  like  to  say  a  few  words 
Madagascar.  ^^  the  .subjects  that  have  been  under  consideration,  drawn  from 
my  experience  as  a  Medical  Missionary  in  Madagascar,  during  the  last 
bevcn  years. 

With  I'C'gard  to  the  "  place  and  power  "  of  Medical  Missions,  it  is  rather 

dillbrent  in  Madaijascar  from  what  it  is  in  many  fields.  There 
^^"fieids!"^"  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  INIedical  ]\lission  is  one  of  the  best 

forms  of  pioneer  Mission  work,  with  which  to  open  up  any  new 
field,  to  open  closed  doors,  and  to  remove  prejudices.  8uch  was  the  Medical 
Mi.ssion  in  IMadagascar  in  time  past,  and  such  are  some  outlying  ranches 
of  it  still :  but  tlie  work  in  which  I  liave  boon  principally  occupied  has 
l)een  totally  diff- rent  from  tliat.  It  has  been  mainly  an  adjunct  to  the 
general  Mission  work  in  the  capital,  in  Antananaiivo  ;  and  it  is  only  from 
that  point  of  view  that  I  am  able  personally  to  speak  on  the  .'subject. 

I  should  like  to  mention  the  last  sul>ject,  tli.at  of  the  training  of  native 
medical  students.  This  has  been  in  tb-^  ^vovk  ui  Antananarivo,  the  latest, 
and  I  think  the  most  interesting,  development.     We  have  an  hospital  there, 

and  when  I  went  out  there  and  re-opened  the  hospital,  we 
^.C^tenana^i^o!"  found  tluit  it  was  ab.-,olutely   essential  to  have   some  of  the 

natives  to  hiclp  me,  situated  as  I  was  and  not  even  knowing 
the  language.  I  therefore  took  a  few  lads  from  time  to  time,  replenisiiing 
their  numbers  from  the  lads  t mined  in  t'  -  schools,  and  gave  them  the  best 
education  that  I  coukl.  This  work  has  gradually  gone  on  and  developed, 
until  at  the  present  time  there  is  in  Antananarivo  a  regular  organised 
Medical  Missionary  Academy  for  the  training  of  native  medical  students, 
and  some  ten  lads  have  passed  through  and  obtained  their  diploma.  The 
reason  why  I  wished  to  direct  mention  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  as  it 
has  shown  itself  in  INIadagascar,  is  this,  that  it  is  principally  for  the  object 
of  medical  education  that  the  Medical  ]\Iission  continues  to  exist  in 
Antananarivo.  I  look  upon  it  that  as  the  great  object  of  the  Medical 
Mission  is  pioneer  work,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  wa.-ite  to  have  one  in  a  place 
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like  Antananarivo,  where  there  are  plenty  of  churches,  plenty  of  schools, 
jilenty  of  religiousness  iind  Gospel  hardening,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but 
l)y  this  work  of  training  native  medical  students,  we  hope  the  cycle  of 
development  will  be  completed,  aiid  that  this  Medical  Mission  uill  become 
the  prolilic  parent  of  a  great  number  of  pioneer  native  Medical  Missionaries 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  island. 

There  is  one  other  n-int  about  Medical  Missions  I  would  mention.     One 
great  objection  to  them,  or  difficulty  with  regard  to  them,  is  their  frequently 
very  great  expense.     I  wish  there  were  more  time  to  go  into  that 
question,  and  inquire  ''  How  best  can  Medical  Missions  and  other      ^^  ^"^  * 
forms  of  Missiouary  work  bo  rendered  more  self-supporting  ? "     I  ^^° 

do  think  that  in  Medical  Mission  work  we  can  set  such  an  ideal  before  us,  and 
endeavour  so  to  work  that  within  a  measurable  number  of  years  the  Gospel  may 
be  carried  on  by  native  Medical  Evangelists  to  the  distant  heathen  places  where 
the  ^Missionary  has  not  time   to  go,   and  yet   practically  free   of 
expense  to  the  Missiouary  Societies  :  and  that  thus  a  much  greater       "  ^*  ^ 
quantity  of  work  may  be  done  without  any  increase  in  expense. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  that  must  be  said  with  regard  to  that.     Judging  by 
my  own  experience  of  Madagascar,  we  cannot,  for  a  very  long  time  yet,  hope 
that  such  an  extension  of  native  Mission  W(>rk,  even  though  it  might  be  self- 
supporting   in  regard  to  funds,  will  be  able  to  proceed  usefully  without  very 
efficient  European  ov^ersight  and  direction  by  Missionaries  sent  out  from  here. 

Mr.  Andrew  Jukes,  M.E.C.S.L.,  L.R.C.P.  Ed.  (C.M.S.,  from  Dera  Ghazi 

Khan) :  It  is,  1  think,  a  very  important  matter  that  this  Conference,  or 

rather  those  who  give  their  opinion  or  give  any  advice  in  the  conduct  of 

the   work,    should   exju^ess  some  opinion    as  to  the  necessity  of  Medical 

Missionaries,  whether  ladies  or  gentlemen,  going  out  qualified  or  otherwise. 

I  have  had  the  advantage  of  very  prolonged  study,  and  of  much  hospital 

work — four  years'  hospital  work  after    I    was  qualified,    and  five   years' 

private  practice  before  I  went  out  as  a  Medical  Missionary.     I  believe  that 

the  whole  of  my  medical  education  v  as  an  education  for  the 

work  in  the  Mission-tiehi,  aud  I  do  not  think  it  was  any  too  Complete  train- 

.  .  ...        ^S  necessary. 

long.  I  have  met  with  ladies  sent  out  as  Medical  Missionaries 
to  the  Mission-field,  who  have  not  had  more  than  two  years'  study  of 
medicine,  and  I  know  from  Avhat  they  have  told  me  that  they  have 
expeiienced  very  great  difficulty  from  not  having  had  any  practical  work 
in  medicine  before  they  went  out.  This,  I  think,  is  a  matter  that  ought 
to  be  looked  into  by  those  who  have  the  instruction  of  our  students,  whethf-r 
ladies  or  gtnitlemen.  Those  who  are  sent  out  are  sometimes  placed  in 
positions  of  very  great  responsibility,  and  they  feel,  when  they  have  not  had 
a  full  education,  that  they  are  not  qualified  to  take  up  the  work  which  has 
l)een  given  them  to  do. 

Our  Saviour's  command  was  to  heal  the  sick.     Some  of  our  Missionary 
friends — I  am  speaking  from  experience,  and  not  from  hearsay — appear  to  have 
been  or  to  be  of  opinion  that  JVIedical  Missionary  work  is  to  treat 
the  sick.     I  wish  to  protest  against  that  position  being  taken  up  by  Medical  treat- 
the  jMedical  Missionary.     If  the  Medical  Missionary  goes  cU  at  all  ^^lorough.  * 
he  should  go  out  prepared  to  do  his  best,  not  only  to  treat,  but  to 
complete  the  treatment  of  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact.    For  three 
years  after  I  was  vsent  out  as  a  Medical  jNIissionary  I  was  itinerating,  more  or 
less.     The  Missionary  I  was  with  was  a  great  itinerant  and  he  had  had  oppor- 
tunities of  picking  up  some  information  about  the  treatment  of  disease.     He 
had  found  that  he  was  able  to  give  here  and  there  medicine  to  patients,  which 
was  a  very  great  relief  to  them,  in  fact,  which  cured  them  ;  and  ho  thought  if 
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he  got  a  Medical  Missionary  to  come  out  that  he  would  be  able  to  cure  a  great 
many  people  in  the  same  way.  Now  a  Medical  Missionary  when  he  is  in  the 
field,  if  it  is  known  that  he  is  a  doctor,  will  have  patients  come  to  him  who  have 
been  ill  for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years.  If  he  tries  to  cure  them  by  one  or  two 
doses  of  medicine,  he  will  fall  very  far  short  of  the  accomplishment  of  our 
Saviour's  command.  When  I  went  out  I  was  expected  to  go  from  place  to 
place,  being  here  one  day  and  going  on  to  another  place  the  second  day,  and  so 
on,  changing  my  location  almost  every  day  in  the  week,  not  stopping  more  than 
one  or  two  days  in  each  place.  I  saw  hundreds  of  sick,  and  distributed  much 
medicine  ;  but  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  sick  in  a  good  many  cases. 

There  is  a  matter  raised  in  the  Paper,  whether  Medical  Missionaries  should 

be  ordained  or  unordained  ?     That   is  a  matter  which  deserves  very  careful 

attention,  because  I  think  it  is  not  a  question  that  can  be  answered 

Ordained      offhand.    I  mean  to  say  the  different  position  of   our  Medical 

M^'^nMies    Missionaries    in  different  countries  renders  the   answers  to   that 

question  also  very  different.    As  I  understand  medical  work  in 

Africa,  I  think  it  may  perhaps  be  an  advantage  to  the  medical  man  in  that 

country  to  be  ordained.     It  is  only  after  the  heathen  have  in  a  measure  been 

brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  that,  in  many  parts,  the  Medical 

Missionary  here  has  much  medical  work  to  do.     In  India  and  China  the  matter 

is  very  different.     There,  as  Medical  Missionaries,  we  have  as  much  work  as  we 

can  undertake  without  taking  up  any  cleric; il  work  at  all. 

With  regard  to  how  the  expenses  are  to       met,  I  should  like  to  give  my  own 
experience  of  that  matter  because  I  think  ■  i  is  one  that  certainly  affects  every 
one  of  us.    When  I  went  out  first  I  went  with  the  expectation  that 
how  defrayed.  *^®  Society  with  which  I  am  working  would  be  enabled  to  do  some- 
thing towards  defraying  part  of  the  medical  expenses  of  the  work, 
and  it  was  only  after  I  got  out  there,  having  provided  myself  with  medicine  and 
instruments,  that  I  found  that  the  Society  could  not  do  so.     This  v  as  a  very 
great  disappointment  to  me,  and  in  consequence  I  was  driven  to  seek  for  help 
elsewhere,  and  the  amount  of  aid  accorded  me  was  very  little  in  proportion  to 
the  work  which  the  raising  of  the  fund  entailed.   I  was  therefore  led  to  examine 
into  my  position,  and  it  seemed  to  me  reasonable  that  if  this  work  was  the  Lord's 
work,  I  should  expect  the  Lord  to  provide  the  means  for  that  work.    It  did  not 
seem  to  me  reasonable  that  a  master  in  this  world  should  expect  his 
to^God!       servant  to  do  the  work  and  to  find  the  expense  of  the  work,  and 
therefore  I  committed  that  matter  to  the  Lord,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  China  Inland  Mission  commits  the  raising  of  its  funds,  or  r^^her 
makes  known  the  needs  of  the  Mission,  and  asks  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to 
provide  the  means  for  carrying  on  that  Mission.     So  I  was  led  in  the  Mission- 
fields  to  commit  my  way  unto  Him.    And  with  what  result  'ji*     From  that  time 
to  this  I  have  always  had  money  in  hand. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Cust,  LL.D. :  I  read  the  reports  of  all  Societies  of  all  nations, 
and  I  find  an  insidious  evil  creeping  in,  wliich  is  called  "  faith  healing." 
Should  it  not  be  opposed  entirely  by  all  reasonable  men  1     Is  it  not  some- 

thing,  in  heathen  countries,  very  like  the  medicine  man  and 
to"e  opposed^  "Witchcraft  ?     How   are   we   to   meet   it  ?     It   is  creeping  in, 

especially  among  our  American  Missions.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  insidious  errors  that  can  be.  It  stultifies 
the  medical  man  if  a  person  can  pray  over  the  sick,  and  trust  that  by 
a  miracle  he  can  be  healed.  I  sliould  like  a  strong  expression  of  opinion 
from  this  section  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Wm.  Gauld,  M.D.  (Bethnal  Green  Medical  Mission,  formerly  of 
Swatow,  China) :  I  have  no  doubt  that  Ckina  is  pre-eminently  the  field 
for  Medical  Missionaries,  for  the  telling  of  their  'vvork  upon  the  heathen, 
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and  tlioir  assistance  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.     I  have  been  watching  for 
many  years  the  history  of  Missions  in  China,  and  I  am  very 

great  field 


much  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  the  more  I  know     ^^"^^  *^° 


of  them  and  of  their  beginnings  the  more  patent  it  becomes 
that  their  establishment  and  success  in  many  parts  of  China  has  been 
largely  owing  to  Medical  Missionary  influence.  I  was  especially  in- 
terested to  hear  from  Dr.  Lockhart  the  other  day  that  Dr.  Morrison, 
the  very  first  Missionary  to  China,  was  enabled  to  extend  his  operations 
through  the  help  of  medical  friends  who  were  with  him  for  a  time. 

Then  another  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  this,  that  in  the  Medical 
Mission  agency  you  have  an  instrumentality  which,  more  than  any  other 
that  I  know  of,  i-eaches  all  classes  of  the  community  in  heathen 
lands  from  the  very  highest  to  the  lowest.     This  has  l)een  very    aJcfawes. 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  late  Dr.  Mackenzie 
of  Tien-tsin,  whose  early  death  we  all  exceedingly  regret.     He  was  the 
means  in  God's  hand,  through  His  help,  of  saving  the  life  of  Lady  Li,  and 
of  getting  the  highest  authorities  there,  even  the  Viceroij,  Li  Iluwj-Chang 
himself,  interested  in  this  Medical  Mission  work ;  and  we  have  the  re- 
markable  illustration   of   a    Mission   hospital   supported  by  the  heathen 
officials  of  the  place.     Another  way  in  which  the  Medical  ^Mission  is  very 
helpful  is  in  presei  ving  the  lives  of  valuable  Missionaries. 

As  to  the  value  of  native  helpers,  we  are  all  unanimous  about  that,  and  at 
Swatow   we   have   had  some   excellent  native   helpers.     I  remember  on   one 
occasion  a  patient  came  from  a  very  long  distance  suffering  from 
a  tumour  in  the  throat,  and  he  told  us  if  we  could  not  do  any-    native  helpers, 
thing  for  him  he  would  go  and  drown  himself.    The  sea  was 
very  near,  and  he  evidently  meant  what  he  said.     I  was  afraid  to  meddle  with 
it ;  it  was  in  a  position  where,  if  there  was  much  bleeding,  his  life  might  have 
been  sacrificed  ;  but  he  urged  me,  and  so  I  ventured  to  take  away 
a  little  bit,  just  enough  to  relieve  his  breathing,  but  I  did  not  dare       ''^  ^^'^^' 
to  do  more.    Next  morning  when  I  went  to  the  hospital  I  found  my  native 
helper  had  done  what  I  did  not  dare  to  do, — he  showed  me  in  a  little  phial  the 
tumour,  like  a  big  cork, — and  when  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  had  done  it, 
he  said  :  "  Well,  when  you  went  away  the  man  would  not  give  me  any  rest.   He 
said  I  must  take  it  away,  and  so  I  took  the  scissors  and  cut  the  whole  thing 
off."    Fortunately  there  was  no  bleeding,  and  the  man  went  away  delighted, 
thinking  no  doubt  the  assistant  very  much  better  than  his  master.     I  have 
at  times  left  the  hospital  with  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  patients  entirely 
in  charge  of  natiif  a>ixistants,  and  I  do  not  think  we  had  much  cause  to  regret  our 
venturesomeness  in  so  doing. 

On  the  question  of  partial  cyr  complete  training,  I  think  I  ought  to  say 
something,  as  I  am  guilty  of  doing  something  myself  to  help  in  the  training  of 
ladies  going  out  to  India  as  Missionaries.    We  are  all  at  one,  I  believe,  as  to  the 
value  of  full  training  for  all  Medical  Missionaries, — men  and  women 
alike, — there  is  no  doubt  about  that.     The  question  is  this.     Are      valuable"^ 
there  at   this   present   time  either   men   or   women   in   sufficient 
numbers  to  supply  the  need  of  the  great  heathen  world  ?     I  may  mention  that 
when  I  first  went  to  China  we  found  our  Missionaries  there,  whether  they  would 
or  not,  obliged  to  do  more  or  less  medical  work.     I  found  a  bottle  of  eye  water, 
a  bottle  of  quinine,  a  bottle  of  liniment,  a  pot  of  ointment,  in  constant  request, 
people  coming  almost  every  day  for  them.     There  is  a  brother  here  who  was  a 
dispenser  of  these  good  things  many  and  many  a  time.     It  is  the 
same  in  other  fields,  and  with  ladies  too.    They  find  that  they  must       *^  ''^^'^ 
do  more  or  less  to  help  the  sicknesses  of  those  around  them,  and  if       u°a^f^5^ 
they  have  a  certain  amount  of  training,  all  the  better.     A  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  but  I  hold  that  no  knowledge  is  a  still  more 
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dangerous  thing.  A  little  knowledge  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  life, 
and  even  the  lives  of  Missionaries  themselves.  I  believe  if  the  Missionaries  who 
go  to  Africa  at  present,  knew  more  about  how  to  preserve  their  own  health  you 
might  not  find  so  many  dying  almost  immediately  they  reach  their  fields  of 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.     I  think  in  two  years 

an  intelligent  man  or  woman  can  obtain  a  great  amount  of  practical  knowledge, 

so  as  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  many  diseases ;  and  if  they  are 

Two  years'    ^^^^  enough  not  to  profess  to  know  more  than  they  do,  and  not  to 

trauung.      ^^^^  themselves  doctors,  they  can  do  an  immense  deal  of  good.     It 

is  not  a  question  of  thinking,  because  at  the  present  time  we  have  the  testimony 

of  many  that  a  vast  amount  of  good  work  is  being  done.     It  is  curious  that  the 

one  lady  who  came  home,  and  insisted  upon  the  value  of  full  training,  was  one 

who  got  her  reputation  when  she  was  only  partially  trained  herself. 

Rev.  I.  H.  Hacker  (L.M.S.,  from  Neyoor,  Travancore) :  I  wdsh  it  were 
adopted  as  an  axiom  of  all  Church  life  in  respect  to  our  enterprise,  that  a 
medical  man  must  go  with  other  Missionaries.  I  think  the  time  has  gone 
when  it  should  be  otherwise.  I  think  your  tone  this  morning  in  this 
discussion  has  been  too  apologetic;  for  the  time  has  certainly  gone  by 
when  there  ought  to  be  any  question  in  the  Christian  Church  and  in  the 
Missionary  enterprise,  about  the  value  of  the  Medical  Mission  in  foreign 
lands.  Nobody  -vvho  has  had  any  experience  of  the  work  out  yonder  can 
fail  to  see  that  it  is  the  very  right  hand  of  our  service. 

I  believe  that  w^e  want  men,  not  doctors  only,  but  men  first  of  all, 
Christian  men,  struck  through  and  through  with  a  desire  to  live  and  die 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  they  come  out  with 
Truest  Christian  j-jjgjj,  medical  knowledjje  there  will  be  good  done,  and  not 
without.  I  can  only  si\y  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
render  my  testimony  after  ten  yeans'  experience  of  trouble  and  difficulty, 
that  I  believe  the  finest  and  truest  form  of  the  Christian  service  is  along  the 
Medical  Missionary  lines. 

Mr.  Williain  Clark,  M.B.,  CM.  (United  Presbyterian  Mission,  Nusseerabad, 

Eajputana):  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  usefulness  of  Medical  Mission 

work  in  India,  I  would  desire  to  say  a  word.      In  Rajputana,  nearly  the 

central  part  of  Northern  India,  we  have  had  for  twenty  years  a  number  of 

]\ledical  Missionaries  at  work ;  I  have  been  for  fifteen  years 

E^^utana     ^^^^re  myself,  and  have  had  some  experience  of  the  usefulness  of 

the  work  to  the  people  around  me.     I  wish  to  say  simply  this, 

that  to  the  south  of  Rajputana  there  is  a  Mi:;sion  moie  recently  established, 

where  the  Canadian  brethren  have  been  seeking  a  footing  in  the  native 

States  of  Central  India.     One  brother,  recently  called  to  his  rest  while 

seeking  an  entrance  into  one  of  those  Central  Indian  stations,  was  told  by 

the  people  in  autliority  there,  and  by  the  leading  men  in  the  community, 

A  Medical     ^^^^^^  tliey  did  not  want  him  as  a  Missionary.       They  said, 

Missionary    "Come  as  a  Medical  Missionary  and  we  will  give  a  site  at 

preferred.     ^^^^^  s^^^  ^  house,  and  help  you  to  a  hospital  !  "     That  poor 

brother  came  in  distress,  seeking  advice,  to  Rajputana.     He  was  a  man 

up  in  years,  but  still  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  go  home  to  Canada  to 

get  a  medical  qualification,  to  return  and  take  possession  in  the  name  of  the 

Lord  of  one  of  the  capitals  of  Cential  India;  but  the  Lord  called  him  home. 

His  wife  died — that  was  a  sad  blow  to  him — when  he  was  considering  this 

matter,  and  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  he  was  called  home  himself  to  glory. 
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Ono  or  two  controverted  points  I  have  taken  note  of,  and  I  would  desire 
simply  to  bear  my  testimony  upon  them.     I  think  that  students  who  are  to 
come  to  our  aid  as  native  Medical  Missionaries   should  all  be 
Christians.     I  have  endeavoured  during  my  fifteen  years  of  Medical  Native  helpers 
Mission  work  to  have  only  Christians,  not  only  as  qualified  agents,     christians 
but  as  subordinate  servants, — even  the  sweeper,  if  I  could  have 
him,  I  would  have  a  Christian  within  my  hospital. 

With  reference  to  the  supply  of  medicine  my  conviction  is  simply  this,  that 
Medical  Missions  are   not  more   expensive    than   Educational   ilissions,  and 
if  Soncties  are  found  incurring  large  expense  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  Educational  Missions,  why  should  not  the  small  amount        IJci^^  °^ 
necessary  for  medicine  be  found  by  the  Societies,  and  the  burden 
of  that  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  men  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  in  heathen  lands  and  tropical  climates.      I  think  if  this  Conference  is 
to  be  of  any  value,  men  who  have  had  some  experience  of  the  thing  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  give  expression  to  their  opinion  upon  such  a  controverted  point. 

Dr.  Cust :  1  should  like  an  answer  to  my  question :  Are  we  or  are  we 
not  to  protest  against  what  is  called  faith  healing  ? 

Mr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  M.D.  (Secretary,  Medical  Missionary  Association, 
London)  :  I  think  what  Dr.  Jukes  has  stated  with  regard  to  the  funds,  and 
what  Dr.  Clark  has  taken  up  just  now,  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  It 
affocts,  not  one  Society,  but  quite  a  number  of  Societies  in  this  country, 
and  as  Dr.  Claik  said,  it  is  ono  of  the  very  strangest  things  in  connection 
with  Medical  Missions,  that  any  Society  should  send  out  a  labourer  with- 
out tools.  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  absurd  in  connection  with 
Medical  ^Missions,  than  that  with  the  wonderful  opportunities  presented  to 
a  ]\Iedical  Missionary  as  an  evangelist,  his  hand  should  be  hampered  by 
having  to  write  letters  here  and  there,  in  order  that  he  may  secure  the 
funds  necessiiry  to  do  his  work.  I  confess,  I  cannot  understand 
it  at  all,  and  if  our  Conference  is  to  be  of  much  practical  value,  ^^°"^  ^p^ed^^ 
these  things  miist  bo  brought  up,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  should  like  to  emphasise,  so  that  our  Societies  should  understand 
that  it  is  not  a  right  state  of  things,  and  that  eveiy  Society  which  sends  out 
Medical  Missionaiies  should  take  care  that  year  by  year  there  is  set  apart 
a  certain  measure  of  funds,  in  order  to  meet  their  necessary  expenses. 

Dr.  Cust  has  appealed  to  us  on  the  subject  of  faith  healing.    That  is  a 
matter  which  I  would  approach  very  tenderly.     My  own  conviction  is  that 
one  of  the  causes  why,  in  these  days,  faith  healing  has  come  to 
occupy  such  a  prominent  place  as  it  does,  is  just  this  :  that  we    "  ^' 

who  believe  in  using  means — and  I  myself  have  no  confidence  at  all  in  faith 
healing  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word — have  not  shown  that  we  are, 
along  with  the  use  of  means,  at  the  same  time  trusting  in  the  Lord.  Wo 
have  not  shown  that  while  we  are  doing  our  best,  as  God's  servants,  we  are 
looking  up  to  the  Master  for  His  blessing.  If  there  had  been  more  of  that 
there  would  have  been  less  about  faith  healing,  and  if  we  are  really  to  fight 
faith  healing,  as  we  should  do,  it  will  be  by  showing  that  in  all  our  use  of 
means,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  private  and  in  public,  in  dispensaries  and  in 
connection  with  private  practice,  those  of  us  who  are  Christians  are  looking 
to  the  Lord  for  a  blessing  upon  the  means  that  Ave  employ. 


Bishop  Wilson  then  oflTered  prayer,  and  the  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a  close. 
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PAPER. 

1,  By  Me.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  M.D.  (Secretary  of  the  Medical  Missionary 
Association,  London,  formerly  of  Formosa). 

2'he  relative  value  for  Mission  purposes  of  Hospital^  Dispensary^ 
and  Itinerant  Medical  Mission  icork. 

Happily  the  time  is  past  when  a  Paper  on  Medical  Missions 
requires  to  be  introduced  by  a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which 
such  Missions  rest.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  plead  for  their 
adoption,  the  Churches  without  exception  having  recognised  their 
necessity.  There  is  room,  however,  for  a  greatly  multiplied  extension 
of  Medical  Missions  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  evangelistic  forces 
in  heathen  and  Mohammedan  lands,  and  it  may  contribute  to  this 
desirable  result  if  I  place  before  the  Conference  my  experiences  of 
methods  and  results,  an  experience  founded  not  only  on  some  personal 
practical  acquaintance  with  these  methods,  but  also  on  a  fairly  wide 
knowledge  of  their  working  in  the  hands  of  others. 
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I  premise  by  two  observations,  namely  (1)  that  the  scope  of  this 
Paper  is  not  the  medical  but  the  spiritnal  results  of  spiritual  not 
Medical  Missionary  effort,  although  the  close  relation  medical  results. 
between  the  particular  effects  of  the  one,  and  the  particular  fruits  of 
the  other,  will  become  apparent  as  we  proceed  ;  and  (2)  that  the 
experience  referred  to  is  drawn  in  largest  measure  from  the  greatest 
and  most  fruitful  of  Medical  Mission-fields,  that  of  China.  Methods 
which  are  universally  applicable  throughout  that  vast  Empire  are  for 
the  most  part  applicable  also  in  other  heathen  and  Mohammedan 
lands,  but  the  social  and  religious  conditions  under  which  they  are 
applied  are  so  diverse  in  different  countries  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  judge  of  results  obtained  in  one  country  by  those  obtained  in 
another.  It  might,  however,  be  taken  almost  without  hesitation  as 
an  axiom  that  the  measure  of  difficulty  in  evangelisirg  any  people 
might  be  gauged  with  very  fair  accuracy  by  the  results  of  Medical 
Missions  in  that  country. 

The  three  methods  in  common  use  among  Medical  Missionaries 
in  heathen  and  Mohammedan  countries  are  covered  by  the  words 
Hospital,  Dispensary,  Itineration.  There  is  a  fourth  method 
which  must  not  be  forgotten,  viz..  Home  Visitation. 
It  is  already  a  power,  and  as  time  goes  on  will  become  a  *^™^  °  '• 
greater  power  in  the  hands  of  women  engaging  in  Medical  Missions. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  hands  of  men  also  more  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  future  than  has  yet  been  obtained  from  this  method. 
My  own  acquaintance  with  it  is  so  slight,  and  the  published  results 
of  it  in  the  hai-  is  of  others  are  so  meagre,  that  I  do  not  venture  in 
this  Paper  to  do  more  than  name  it. 

First,  let  me  define  as  briefly  and  accurately  as  I  can  the 
conditions  in  relation  to  contact  with  Gospel  truth  which  are  to  be 
understood  by  Hospital,  Dispensary,  and  Itinerant  Medical  Mission 
work  respectively. 

The  first  condition  of  Hospital  Mission  work  is,  that  at  a  given 
centre,  in  a  suitable  building,  a  number  of  the  heathen  Definition  of 
sick,  ranging  from  half  a  dozen  to  two  or  three  hundred,     Hospital 
should  be  brought  together  for  a  period  of,  at  the  lowest  ^i^sionwork. 
average,  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days.     The  second  condition  is,  that 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  such  patients  be  one  strongly  ])ervaded 
by  a  cheerful  and  yet  earnest  Christian  tone  and  influence.   The  third 
condition  is,  that  there  be  daily  effort  among  these  patients  to  teach 
them  as  much  fundamental  Christian  truth  as  can  l)e  wisely  and  not 
offensively  set  forth  in  the  time.    And  the  last  condition  is,  that  the 
doctor  and  his  assistants,  his  Missionary  colleagues,  and  his  native 
fellow-helpers,  the  men  who,  under  God,  are  the  instruments  of  con- 
ferring, or  trying  to  confer,    physical  benefits  on   these   patients, 
should  also  be  the  channels  through  which,  as  living  epistles  of 
Christ,  the  truth  should  be  presented  both  in  word  and  deed. 

The  first  condition  of  Dispensary  Mission  work  is  also  a  fixed 
centre,  with  suitable  hall  in  which  patients  may  assemble  and  remain 
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until  they  pass  into  the  doctor's  consulting  room.  To  this  hall 
Of  Dispensary  a  relatively  large  number  of  individual  heathen  patients 
Mission  work,  gather  together  on  fixed  days  of  the  week  for  immediate 
treatment,  their  object  being  to  return  home  the  same  day  at  as 
early  an  hour  as  possible.  The  second  and  only  other  condition  is, 
that  advantage  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  doctor  and  his 
helpers,  both  before  beginning  work  and  while  work  goes  on,  to  use 
the  opportunity  of  inculcating  some  very  simple  view  of  the  Gospel,  so 
that  if  the  same  patient  should  return  once  and  again,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  (the  average  last  year  in  Chin-chew  being  no  less 
than  six  times),  there  may  be  hope  that  in  spite  of  the  crowd,  the 
novelty,  and  i\iQ  pre- occupation  of  the  mind  with  the  one  purpose  of 
the  visit,  some  ray  of  Gospel  light  shall  reach  the  heart. 

The  first  condition  of  Itinerant  Medical  Mission  work,  as  I  should 

Of  Itinerant    ^Icscribe  it,  is  a  variety  of  centres  within  a  given  area, 

Medical  Mission  ccutrcs  which  are  occupied  at  as  nearly  fixed  intervals  as 

^°'^'  possible,  for  a  brief  period  of  days,  or  even  weeks,  and 
during  which  period,  patients  and  their  friends  come  from  tlie 
immediate  neighbourhood  to  receive  medical  attention  and  forthwith 
return  home.  The  second  and  only  other  condition  is,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  such  visits,  advantage  is  taken  to  impress  on  all  who 
come  around  from  day  to  day,  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
Practically,  Itinerant  Medical  Mission  work  and  Dispensary  work 
are  very  much  the  same  in  method,  the  peculiarity  of  the  latter 
being  a  fixed  centre  with  abundant  medical  supplies,  and  that 
of  the  former  being  a  varying  centre  with  limited  supplies  and 
accommodation. 

In  attempting  thus  to  define  the  conditions  attaching  to  these 
three  forms  of  Medical  Mission  labour,  1  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
too  many  details,  the  main  intention  of  this  Paper  being  to  bring  into 
strong  relief  the  relative  advantages  of  these  special  methods  in  order 
Eeiative  that  thosc  who  are  interested  in  the  extension  of  Christ's 
advantages,  kiugdom  may  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  which  is 
most  likely  to  repay  the  Church  in  its  use,  and  how  far  each  may  be 
used  with  advantage. 

I. — Hospital  Mission  Work. 

Now,  taking  it  foi  gianted  that  the  same  fervour  of  Missionary  spirit 
prevails  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  three  forms  of  Medical  Missionary  labour 
which  I  have  described,  it  scarcely  requires  to  be  said  that  the  first  method, 
that  of  the  Hospital,  oft'ei  s  on  the  face  of  it  such  manifest  and  great  advan- 
tages that  it  would  be  very  strange  indeed  if  it  did  not  prov^e  more  fruitful 
in  spiritual  results  than  the  others.  And  with  this  most  natural  anticipa- 
tion agrees  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  Medical  Missionaries.  That 
testimony  is,  that  not  only  are  far  greater  physical  benefits  secured  to 
patients  by  hospital  treatment,  and  cases  dealt  with  and  operations  under- 
taken that  could  not  possibly  be  undertaken  except  in  hospital,  and  so  the 
good  name  and  influence  of  the  Medical  Mission  spread  abroad;  but  the 
spiiitual  results  obtained  among  hospital  patients  are  so  much  greater  than 
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those  obtained  by  either  of  the  other  plans,  that  really  there  is  no  room  for 
comparison. 

Nor  is  this  result  hard  to  explain.  For  one  thing,  the  kindly  respect 
which  your  patients — not  n  cessarily  those  who  are  theinselvos  the  imme- 
diate subjects  of  capital  operations,  but  the  whole  body  of  patients  in  the 
hospital,  who  see  and  know  all  that  is  going  on — entertuin  towards  their 
benefactor,  prepares  them  to  listen  witlT  increased  attention  to  the  Word  of 
God  which  he  and  his  fellows  preach. 

For  another  thing,  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  hospital  of  mutual 
acquaintance  between  the  doctor  and  his  patients  permits  of  unreserved 
comnuuiication  on  both  sides  to  an  extent  that  is  hard  of  attainment  in 
any  other  way.  Ag.iiu  and  again,  in  my  own  hospital  experience  in 
China,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  witli  men  on  whom  tlie  Word  had 
taken  hold,  and  who  would  secretly  tell  me  that  their  difficulty — their 
one  difficulty — lay  in  accepting  what  they  realised  to  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  confessing  Christ.  Some  of  these  men  later  on  did  accept 
the  consequences ;  but  1  mention  this  just  now  only  to  illustrate  how 
closely  the  doctor  can  get  home  to  his  hospital  patients. 

Further,  and  of  great  importance,  hospital  residence  permits  of   an 
amount  of  detailed  and  explanatory  Gospel  teaching  on  the  one    Explanatory 
hand,  and  of  intelligent  appreciation  on  the  other,  as  enal)les      teaching 
the  Word  of  God  to  be  pressed  home  on  individuals  with  a  fair      possible, 
measure  of  force.     It  permits  of  frank  discussion  on  these  new  topics  among 
the  patients  themselves,  and  of  easy  intercourse  with  the  native  Christian 
helper  who  is  attached  to  the  hospital  for  the  furtherance  of  spiritual  work. 
Christian  love  in  the  heart  of  the  doctor  carries  him,  and  sometimes  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  within  the  whole  range  of  outer  defences  wherewith  the 
great  adversary  would  seek  to  prevent  the  assault  of  the  Gospel  upon  the 
heathen  heart.     And  then,  having  got  within  the  defences,  there  is  the 
golden  privilege  given  to  him — golden  both  as  to  time  and  to  opportunity — 
of  plying  the  soul  with  the  truth  and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Let  me  indicate  as  briefly  as  possible  something  of  the  precious  outcome 
of  Medical  INIission  hospitals,  when  the  Missionary  is  a  living  and  loving 
man  of  God.  First,  Conversions.  I  open  some  of  the  latest  Missionary 
reports.     What  do  they  say  on  this  head? 

From  JNIoukden,  the  capital  of  IManchuria,  Dr.  Christie  tells  in  a  single  line 
what  the  grace  of  God  has  been  doing  in  the  hospital  there  last  year.  "  Fifteen 
patients,''  he  says,  "were  received  during  tiie  year."  That  does  not  sound  a  large 
number  ;  but  really  it  means  a  body  of  f^andidates  for  baptism  three  or  four 
times  that  number  ;  ami  Liter  on  a  fair  lumiboi*  of  those  whom  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  delay  wouM  be  received  into  the  congregations  most  convenient  to 
their  own  place  of  abode. 

[After  quoting  much  conclusive  evidence,  whicli  we  reluctantly  leave  out, 
from  Dr.  Mackenzie  of  Tien-tsin,  and  his  colleague  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bry-on, 
from  Dr.  Grant  of  Chin-chew,  Dr.  Couslaud  of  Swatow,  and  Dr.  Martyn  Clark 
of  the  Punjab,  Dr.  Maxwell  proceeds  : — ] 

Another  thing :  the  congregation  in  a  hospital  chapel  is  one  of  the  most 
unique  in  its  comprehensiveness.  It  is  not  merely  one  or  two  hundred  souls,  it 
is  one  or  two  hundred  souls  gathered  probably  out  of  fifty  different 
towns  and  villages.  And  what  does  that  mean  V  It  means  of 
necessity  the  diffusion  of  a  fair  measure  of  Gospel  truth  in  all  these 
different  directions.  As  many  as  1,200  to  1.400  towns  and  villages  have  been 
represented  in  a  single  year  among  the  in-patients  of  a  single  hospital.     Does 
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not  this  speak  of  rare  and  glorious  possibilities  ?    Is  it  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  such  opportunities  as  these  'i 

But  not  to  linger  too  long,  let  me  ask  your  attention  to  what  is  the  most 
remarkable,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  visible,  of  the  fruits  of  Hospital  Mis- 
sion work  in  China.     In  the  same  last  letter  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  to  which  I 
have   already  referred,  he   says :    ''  It  is   very  wonderful   to   see 
^P"^^     how,  step  by  step,  God  has  opened  up  this  work  (the  Hospital 
*  '     ^*"    work),  and  is  now  using  it  to  spread   into  all  the  districts  round, 
the  precious  word  of  Salvation."    Shortly  before  his  death  he  took  a  brief 
Christmas  holiday.    This  is  how  he  spent   it— with  one  of  his  assistants  he 
traversed  one  particular  region  of  the  country,  from  day  to  day  hunting  out 
former  patients  avIio  had  been  baptised  in  hospital.     In  this  way  he  visited  no 
less  than  seventeen  of  them,  to  have  the  joy  of  finding  that  only  one  out  of  the 
seventeen  was  hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel. 

Dr.  Christie  of  Moukden,  writes  :  "  Patients  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of 
the  province  ;  many  not  only  learn  the  message  of  salvation  for  themselves,  but 
carry  it  to  the  remote  villages  and  hamlets."  In  one  village,  several  days'  journey 
from  the  headquarters  at  Moukden,  he  tells  of  a  Church  of  twenty  members 
gathered  in  by  the  labours  cf  an  almost  totally  blind  man,  who  had  heard  of 
Christ  in  the  hospital  and  went  home  with  his  heart  on  fire,  to  be  called  "  mad" 
by  his  neighbours,  but  to  have  his  reward  at  length  in  this  blessed  ingathering  of 
souls. 

II. — Dispensary  Mission  Work. 

A  sentence  from  a  Missionaiy  brother,  Dr.  Cousland  of  Swatow,  on 
the  spiritual  results  of  Dispensary  woik  at  that  centre,  will  exju-ess  the 
conclusion  of  most  Medical  Missionaries  in  China — "  Here  in  Sicatov)  our 
experience  is  that  ice  very  seldom  injluence  out -patients."  This  testimony  is 
the  more  striking  as  unquo'^tionably  there  is  no  Mission  centre  in  China 
where  the  spiritual  fruits'  oi  Medical  Mission  work  have  been  more 
rich  and  plentiful  than  at  the  Swatow  Hospital.  The  explanation 
however  is  plain.  The  attendance  of  Dispensary  patients  is  irregular  and 
unfrequent.  When  tliey  are  present  on  any  occasion  they  do  not  give 
themselves  to  listen  and  to  iniderstand  tlie  address.  They  have  come 
simply  for  medicine,  and  wish  to  get  it  as  soon  as  possible  and  be  oil'.  If 
they  show  any  symptoms  of  interest  their  friends  w  ill  probably  crush  it  or 
persuade  them  to  cease  their  attendance. 

It  cannot  however  be  omitted.    It  diffuses  rapidly  through  any  district  a  very 

good  report  of  the  Medical  Missionary's  skill  and  helpfulness.    It  spreads  also  in 

many  ways  the  knowledge  of  great  fundamental  truths,  that  there 

Advantages    jg  ^^,jg  Qq^j  j^mj  ^^^^Q  Saviour  ;  that  the  worship  of  the  true  God  is 

drawbacks!*   dissociated  from  images  and  ritual,  that  is  bound  up  with  a  kindly, 

upright,  and  pure  life.     Every  patient  can  carry  away  a  little,  and 

this  wide  dis'^eniination  of  even  a  few  truths  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 

preparing  the  way  of  the  (Jospel.     Again,  we  cannot  do  without  the  dispensary, 

for  it  is  a  great  feeder  to  the  hospital,  and  patients  who  might  at  first  be 

unwilling  to  enter  a  hospital  are  much  more  willing  if  they  have  attended  once 

or  twice  at  the  dispensary.     Further,  there  have  been  not  a  few  instances  of 

souls  whose  first  impressions  of  the  truth  were  receivf'   in  connection  with 

Dispensary  work. 

in. — Itinerant  Medical  Mission  Work. 

Spiritually  this  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  all.  "It  is  useful,"  writes 
Dr.  Andensoii  of  Formosa,  "  for  you  thus  benefit  many  who,  if  you  did  not 
go  to  see  them,  would  never  be  able  to  come  and  see  you."     The  ellljt  of  a 
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passing  Medical  ISIissionary  visit  on  a  people  not  previously  prepared  mnst 

1)6  looked  for  chielly  in  predisposing  to  kindly  feelings,  rather 

than  in  definite  spiritual  fiuits.     Carefully  repeated  visits  at    ^"i2.°^ 

fixed  intervals,  associated  with  eai*nest  evangelistic  work,  could 

not  but  lead  to  g(X)d  results. 

All  three  methods  are  needful  to  the  complete  manifestation  of  the 
^ledical  Missionary's  efliciency  as  a  servant  of  Christ.  Tho  intensive 
spiritual  force  cannot  fail  to  bo  more  fully  shown  in  hospital  work  than 
in  any  other,  tho  raj)id  diffusive  philanthropic  influence  will  reveal  itself 
more  readily  through  the  dispensary,  wliilst  the  living  presence  of  the 
Medical  Missionary  as  he  passes  from  village  to  village  in  itinerating  tours 
will  prepare  the  way  most  eflectuMlly  for  the  labours  of  tlie  evangelist. 

In  conclusion,  lot  me  say  that  a  right  comprehension  of  the  spiritual 
range  and  power  of  Medical  Mission  work  would  at  once  clear  the  ground 
of  not  a  few  misconcej^tions  which  are  still  all  too  prevalent  in  this  country, 
and  in  circles  where  tliey  should  not  exist.     It  would  remove  at  once  tho 
strange  delusion  that  the  Medical    INIis-ionary  is  one  whose 
function  ends  with  th(^  healing  of  the  sick.     Nay,  liis  function  ''^reSj*""' 
is  that  wdiich  tho  Lord  has  given  him,  namely,  to  heal  tho 
sick,    that   ho    may    joyfully    say   unto   them,    "  Tho   kingdom   of   God 
is  come   nigh   unto  you."      It  would  remove   at  once    also   that  other 
delusion,  that  the    JMedical    Missionary's  chief    use    is    to  look   after    his 
colleagues  and  their  health.     Of  course  he  will  look  after  his  colleagues  and 
their    health ;    he   will  gladly  do  so,  but  to  limit  tho    great    Missionary 
function  of  a  Christian  doctor  in  a  heathen  country  to  this  is  a  terrible 
blindness  of  which  Christian  men  who  have  the  direction  of  Missionary  work 
should  be  heartily  ashamed.     A  right  comprehension  of  the  subject  would 
also  at  once  reniove  the  strange  ruling;  in  some  Societies  that 
the    Medical    Missionary   is   himself    to    find    the    funds    to     ^i^7er"' 
meet  the  necessary  expenditure  associated  with  his  work.     To 
allow  a  man  with  such  evangelistic  opportunities  as  belou'^  to  the  Medical 
Missionary  to  have  his  hands  tied  in  this  fashion  is  a  ^'rievous  blunder, 
certainly  a  withholding  of  more  than  is  meet  and  which  tendeth  to  poverty. 
And  once  more  it  would  remove  the  misconception  that  Medical  Mission 
work  is  only  good  for  pioneering  purposes,  and  that  its  use  ends  there.     A 
brief  residence  in  any  Mission-field  in  China  would  soon  satisfy  the  most 
rigid  upholder  of  this  theory  that  his  idea  of  pioneer  work  must  be  made 
to  cover  scores  of  years,  duiing  which  time  the  Medical  Mission  is  con- 
tinually gathering  fresh  increase  of  power  and  efficiency.     The  fact  is  that 
the  Mission  hospital  is  not  only  a  pioneer  agency,  but  from  year  to  year  a 
great  feeder  of  the  Church. 

I  say  it  with  an  absolute  conviction  that  I  speak  the  truth  that  in 
heathen  and  Mohammedan  lauds  there  is  no  class  of  men  to  whom  the 
Lord  has  er.  ^rusted  more  choice  and  blessed  opportunities  of  sowing  the  seed 
of  the  Word  in  the  hearts  of  men,  than  those  which  are  enjoyed  by  Medical 
Missionaries,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  right  appreciation  of 
the    methods    and    opportunities     and    results     of     Medical   "^owifSSk^' 
Missionary    work  ought  to  constrain  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
enter  with  a  far  more  confident  and  liberal  heart  upon  a  ministry  which 
is  so  nearly  after  the  Lord's  own  pattern. 
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PAPETl. 

2.  By  Mr.  John  Hutchison,  L.H.O.r.  unci  8.K.  (Chnrch  of  Scotland 

Missiou,  Cliamba,  N.  ludia). 

There  can  he  no  douht  that  tlio  example  of  our  Lord  and  Tlia 
command  to  His  discii)les  to  heal  the  sink  was  re^^arded  as  hindino- 
in  the  Primitive  Clinrch,  for  we  know  tlint  an  anxions  eare  ior  the 
Example  of  tha  l»odi(^s  ol*  men,  as  well  as  for  their  spirits,  was  one  of 
Early  Church,  the  kadin^^  characteristics  of  the  early  Christians.  In 
our  day  the  Church,  while  fully  acknowledging,^  this  obligation  in  her 
Home'Missit»n  work — as  the  innumerable  forms  of  Christian  ])hil- 
anthropic  effort  in  our  midst  abundantly  testify — yields  a  tardy  and 
reluctant  assent  to  the  adoption  of  similar  methods  of  work  in  the 
Foreio"n  Mission-field.  It  is  urged  that  the  command  to  heal  the 
sick  is  not  obligatory  on  us,  because  we  are  unable  to  effect 
miraculous  cures,  and  because  obedience  will  therefore  entail  u])()n 
us  costly  and  laborious  service.  This,  however,  can  make  no  ditler- 
ence  in  our  obligation,  for  in  this,  as  in  every  other  form  of 
Christian  duty,  we  ought  to  he  guided  not  by  the  letter  only,  but 
also  by  the  spirit  of  the  command,  especially  as  interpreted  for  us 
by  our  Lord's  own  example.  He  "took  our  infirmities  and  bore  our 
sicknesses  "  in  a  very  real  sense  when  on  earth,  and  assuredly  He 
does  not  care  less  for  human  sullering  now  in  glory. 

There  are  few  forms  of  Missionary  service  so  interesting  and 

attractive  as  Itinerant  Medical  IMission  work.     It  is  the  nearest 

Itinerant      approach  possiblc  to  us  to  the  Divine  model  seen  in  our 

Missions.      Lord's  own  ministry  ;  and  in  it,  more  than  in  any  other, 

chnsf 8  method,  g^^^^.g   r^^(\  incidents  are  reproduced  which    carry  the 

mind  back  to  His  life  on  earth,  and  bring  before  us,  as  nothing  else 
could,  a  living  picture  of  what  His  daily  surroundings  must  have 
been.  Wherever  the  Medical  Missionary  goes,  the  poor,  the  halt, 
the  blind,  the  leper,  the  fever-stricken,  in  short,  all  forms  of  disease, 
and  sullering  daily  present  themselves  before  him.  To  many  he 
can  give  coni})lete  relief;  to  some  only  alleviation  ;  and  in  instances 
not  a  few,  human  skill  will  be  of  little  avail.  We  cannot  work 
miracles  in  these  times,  and  of  none  can  that  be  true  which  is 
recorded  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  Medical  Missionaries — ''  He 
healed  them  every  one  ; "  but  to  all  alike  we  can  proclaim  the  old, 
old  story  of  a  Saviour's  love. 

In  dealing  with  this  important  agency  some  of    the  disadvantages 
and  objections  which  may  1)6  urged  against  it  must  first  claim  our  atten- 
tion.    It  must  be  admitted  tluit  grave   foims  of  disease  in 
Md^o^'Stfon"  heathen  lands  cannot  bo  treated  siitisfactorily  during  itiner- 
ation.    Such  cases  and  others  of  long-standing  chronic  ail- 
ments, as  well  as  those  in  whidi  a  major  operatioix  may  bo  necessary,  will 
often  present  themselves,  and  for  them  tlie  Medical  INlissionary,  during  his 
fchort  sojourn,  canr.ot  do  mucli.     And  yet  the  litthi  lie  can  do  is  highly 
appreciated,  and  his  kindly-spoken  invitation  to  bring  the  patient  to  tho 
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central   hospital,   coining  diroctly  from  himself,  inspires  confulonco,  and 
is  often  tuken  advantngo  of. 

Then  it  is  urged  that  but  little  can  bo  done  on  a  hurried  tour  for 
any  patii  at  whom  one  sees  but  onco  or  twice ;  and  that  from  dilliculties  of 
transport  it  is  impossil)lo  always  to  have  on  liand  the  sort  of  remedy 
or  medical  appliance  which  is  needful  in  every  case.     Now  I 
admit  that  there  is  much  truth  in  all   these  objections,  but     ^iJle^JJ," 
I  still  believe — as  the  result  of  long  and  varied  experience — 
that  with  all  its  drawbacks  and  dilUciilties  such  medical  work  is  in  number- 
less instances  a  means  of  incalculable  benefit. 

As  regards  its  Missionary  aspects,  I  do  not  need  to  enlarge  much  upon 
them  in  order  to  convince  you  that  opportunities  are  thereby  allbrded  of 
the  most  signal  value  for  presenting  the  Gospel  message.  Laliouring  as  I 
have  been  for  maiiy  years  in  a  native  State,  whore  our  Missionar)'  operations 
are  viewed  with  not  a  litt!(?  jealousy  by  the  authorities,  I  can  bear  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  powerful  influence  which  this  agency  has  exerted  in 
dillorent  parts  of  the  territory — in  disarming  opposition  and  in  gaining 
for  us  the  goodwill  and  friendship  of  all  sections  of  the  community. 

But  valuable  as  itinerant  Medical  Missions  undoubtedly  are,  they  can 
haitlly  be  saiil  to  have  been  brought  as  yet  into  anything  like  practical 
operation.      Foreign    Medical    Missionaries  are   very   few   in      Need  of 
number,  and  as  .a  rule  too  much  tied  down  by  the  charge  extension  and 
of  dispensaries  and  hospitals  to  devote  much  time  to  itinerating  development, 
work  ;  and  however  beneficial  occasional  tours  may  be,  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
too  desultory  in   their  character  to  be  ])roductive  of  much  permanent 
Missionary  influence.    In  order  to  make  this  agency  a  real  power  for  good, 
such  as  I  am  convinced  it  is  ca})able  of  being  m.ade,  it  must  be  gi'catly 
extended  and  developed  ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  employment  of 
native  ajjents.     Tlie  iield  is  very  vast,  and  in  India,  even  after 
making  full   allowance   for  the   good   medical   work  done  in     ej^lgngj 
Government  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  there  are  still  coimtless 
multitudes  for  whom  practically  no  medical  provision  exists,  and  it  is  with 
these  chi»'fly  one  comes  into  contact  in  itinerating  work.     Were  it  practic- 
able to  raise  up  and  maint.ain  a  sufficient  stafl"  oi  /uUij-qual/Ji^d  and  fully- 
equipped  native  Medical  Missionaries  for  this  work — men  of  fervent  piety 
and  Missionary  zeal — I  believe  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
evangelistic  agencies  which  the  Church   could  call  into  existence.     But 
such  an  agency  is  beyond  the  hope  of  realisation  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  that  1  venture  to  bring  forward  a  proposal,  which 
seems  well  deserving  of  earnest  consideration.  As  one  moves  about  in  the 
midst  of  the  sickness  and  misery  so  prevalent  in  heathen  lands,  the 
question  icili  suggest  itself,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  give^j^g  employment 
a  partial  medical  training  to  a  considerable  number  of  our  of  partially- 
ordinary  Mission  evangelists  in  every  district  to  tit  them  for*'**"^^''**^  ^^' 
dealing  with  the  simpler  forms  of  disease,  and  to  be  of  some  use  where  the 
need  is  so  great.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  all  will  not  be  agreed.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  while  central  and  branch  dispensaries  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  fully-tvsime([  men,  a  partialhj-tTAmed  native  agency  might  be 
brought  into  existence  in  village  and  itinerating  work  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  hr  ;  yet  been  done.  I  believe  that  nothing  but  good  would 
follow  the  esta  lishment  of  such  an  agency.     Every  Medical  Missionary 
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knows  what  a  large  proportion  of  cases  presenting  themselves  in  ordinary 
dispensary  p.ictice  consists  of  diseases  for  v.hich  the  treatment  is  fairly 
simple  and  uniform.  T  find  irom  the  statistics  of  my  own 
Proportion  of  jigp^nsary  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
■imp  e  cases.  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.jjg  different  forms  of  malarial  fever,  in  almost 
all  of  which  quinine  is  more  or  less  beneficial.  If  to  these  be  added 
all  other  cases  of  a  fairly  simple  character,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  large 
proportion  much  may  be  done  to  alleviate  or  cure  by  one  whose  medical 
training  may  not  have  been  very  complete.  I  do  not  propose  that  such 
agents  should  in  any  way  take  the  place  of  fully-qualified  men,  when  these 
are  obtainable.  Nor  do  I  meon  to  say  that  they  would  treat  even  simple 
forms  of  disease  as  efliciently  as  fully-qualified  men  ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
an  adequate  number  of  these,  and  in  face  of  the  abounding  sickness  in 
heathen  lands,  agents  such  as  I  have  spoken  of  would  be  an  inestimable 
boon  to  many,  and  their  efficiency  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  would  be 
vastly  enhanced  thereby. 

I  have  put  this  plan  to  the  test  of  practical  expericDce  in  my  own  field  of 
labour.  My  Mission  sphere  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Chamba  State,  situated 
in  the  bosom  of  the  North  Western  Himalayas.  A  dispensary  and  hospital 
have  been  in  existence  in  the  capital  for  twenty  years  ;  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  anything  has  been  done  for  the  outlying  parts  of  the  State, 
The  plan  tested. ^jj-^j^  ^^.^  ^^^^  difficult  of  access  owing  to  the  mountainous  c  aracter 
of  the  country.  Beyond  the  outer  ranges  of  snowy  mountains  and  bordering  on 
Western  Thibet,  there  is  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  valley  called  Pangi.  I 
have  long  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  people  of  that  valley,  and  some  years  ago  I 
sent  one  of  our  native  evangelists  to  labour  among  them.  He  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  Leper  Asylum  of  the  Mission  to  Lepers  in  Lidia  under  me  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  had  become  pretty  familiar  with  the  uses  of  the  simpler  remedies  ; 
and  the  treatment  of  ordinary  forms  of  disease  ;  and  I  had  therefore  no  hesita- 
tion in  entrusting  him  with  a  smaU  medicine  chest.  He  found  it  of  the  greatest 
service  in  carrying  on  his  evangelistic  work  ;  the  people  were  most  grateful  for 
the  help  he  was  able  to  render,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
every  village  and  house  in  the  Pangi  valley  ;  receiving  everywhere  a  most  cordial 
welcome.  In  the  beginning  of  every  summer,  this  noble  servant  of  Christ,  one 
of  the  most  devoted  native  workers  I  have  ever  known,  takes  his  departure  from 
Chamba  into  the  Inner  Himalay.  -•  wilds  ;  and  we  often  hear  nothing  of  him 
.  for  months.  He  has  to  cross  and  recross  a  lofty  snowy  range  higher 
■worker  kiP^ri^^^^^  Mont  Blanc,  to  traverse  mountain  paths  which  are  always 
difficult  and  dangerous,  and  to  undergo  much  toil  and  hardship. 
His  mode  of  work  is  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  village  for  a  few  days,  or  even  for 
a  week  or  two,  and  make  himself  quite  at  home  with  the  people.  All  day  long 
he  is  employed  in  visiting  the  sick  ;  preaching  to  and  conversing  with  the 
villagers  ;  exhibiting  and  explaining  the  Bible  pictm-es  he  always  carries  ; 
selhng  and  distributing  the  Scriptures  r^d  tracts  to  all  who  can  read;  and 
himself  reading  and  expounding  the  Word  of  God  to  those  who  gather  around 
him.  I  have  myself  on  many  occasions  when  itinerating  with  him  had  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  ;  and  as  the  result  of  his  laboui  :^  the  evangelistic  work  in  Pangi  is  now  in 
a  most  hopeful  condition. 

The  experiment  which  was  so  successful  in  this  instance  I  have 

been  trying  to  repeat  in  other  parts  of  the  Chamba  State  ;  and  my 

Branch      ideal,  as  yet  only  partly  realised,  has  been  to  have  a  few 

dispensaries,  brauch    dispcusaries    in   suitable    centres,   under    fully 

qualified  men,  and  a  band  of  partially  trained  medical  evangelists 

itinerating  among  the  villages  in  other  parts  of  the  territory. 
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Now  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  an  agency  such  as  this 
might  be  brought  into  much  more  extensive  operation  in  village 
work  on  the  plains  of  India.  Something  of  the  kind  is  urgently 
called  for,  especially  in  parts  like  the  Central  Punjab,  where  the 
Christian  community  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  now  numbers 
many  thousands,  scattered  over  a  wide  area.  To  these,  our  brethren 
in  Christ,  we  are  under  special  obligations,  and  in  their  times  of 
sickness  and  pain  they  cry  to  us  for  that  medical  aid  which  they 
cannot  provide  for  themselves.  The  day  when  every  Mission  centre 
shall  have  a  fully-qualified  Medical  Missionary  as  a  necessary  part 
of  its  equipment  seems  as  yet  far  distant ;  but  a  partially-trained 
agency  could  be  raised  up  without  much  trouble,  and  maintained  at 
insignificant  cost.  It  would  be  an  incalculable  boon  to  many,  both 
Christian  and  heathen,  and  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel. 

In  order  to  the  efficient  working  of  such  a  scheme  as  this,  it 
would  be  indispensable  that  the  agents  in  each  district  should  be 
r.nder  the  supervision  of  a  fully-qualified  Medical  supervision 
Missionary,  who  would  inspect  their  work,  and  help  and  necessary, 
advise  them.  They,  on  their  part,  would  keep  themselves  in 
constant  communication  with  him,  sending,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
difficult  cases  to  the  central  hospital.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
tliat  such  a  method  of  work  would  net  be  new  in  any  Mission 
station.  It  is  one  which  every  Missionary,  however  small  his 
medical  knowledge,  is  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position  more 
or  less  to  adopt ;  and  all  that  is  advocated  here  is  its  indefinitely 
wide  extension  among  the  native  agents  of  our  Missions,  under  care- 
ful and  systematic  conditions  of  training  and  management. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  an  agency,  it  would  be 
just  the  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  evangelistic  staff  of  tue 
Mission,  with  that  for  the  necessary  medicines  and  The  cost 
medical  appliances  superadded,  which  would  not,  I  verysmaii. 
think,  be  great.  It  seems  very  doubtful  if,  in  India,  any  important 
help  could  be  obtained  by  payments  from  patients.  All  Govern- 
ment dispensaries  furnish  gratuitous  medical  relief,  and  Mission 
dispensaries  have  hitherto  done  the  same.  The  work  of  these  agents 
also  would  be  to  a  great  extent  among  the  low-castes  and  the  poor, 
who,  from  their  circumstances,  have  a,  special  claim  on  our  philan- 
thropy, and  are  least  able  to  pay  for  medical  aid.  It  is  among  them, 
too,  that  the  Gospel  is  making  most  rapid  progress,  and  evangelistic 
work  is  most  hopeful  and  successful. 

As  regards  the  character  and  extent  of  ^  j  trainino^  necessarv 
for  such  agents,  there  will  be  difference  ui  opinion — the  more 
complete  it  can  be  made,  the  better ;  but  it  is  too  wide  The  training  of 
a  subject  to  enter  upon  now.  All  that  is  needful  could  the  best  men, 
be  effectively  carried  out  in  connection  with  any  Mission  dispensary  : 
and  probably  every  Medical  Missionary  would  jorefer  to  formulate  a 
course  for  his  own  pupils.    It  ought  to  be  j^mctical  above  all  things  ; 
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and  I  think  it  might  be  carried  out  without  interfering  to  any  extent 
with  the  pupil's  discharge  of  his  ordinary  duties  as  an  evangelist. 
The  men  selected  for  training  ought  to  be  the  very  best  on  the 
Misfion  staff— notable  not  only  for  piety  and  zeal,  but  also  for 
evangelistic  power— in  fact,  men  who  have  already  made  their  mark 
as  successful  evangelists.  With  such  a  staff  of  workers,  co-operat- 
ino-  with  central  and  branch  dispensaries  and  other  evangelistic 
ag^ncic.-,  and  growing  in  numbers  and  efficiency  year  by  year  ;  and, 
with  that  indispensable  requisite,— the  blessing  of  God  on  their 
labours,— a  blessing  which  assuredly  would  not  be  denied— there 
would  seem  to  be  almost  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  Missionary 
success  to  which  the  Church  might  not  hopefully  look  forward. 

The  Chairman :  I  will,  with  your  permission,  first  call  upon  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lowe  to  address  us.  He  has  had  large  experience  in  the 
training  of  Medical  Missionaries,  and  will  be  able  to  inform  us  of 
some  o'f  the  difficulties  attending  the  supply  of  men  in  sufficient 
TheEdinbur  h.  uumbcrs,  aud  of  Sufficiently  satisfactory  qualifications 
Medical  Mission,  for  the  purposcs  of  Missiou  labour.  I  know  that  the 
Trainino-  Institution  in  Edinburgh  has  had  considerable  influence 
over  the  whole  of  this  work,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lowe  will  give  us 
Bome  information  that  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  to  us. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  John  Lowe,  F.R.C.S.E.  (Secretary,  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary 
Society) :  Sir  Risdon  Bennett,  and  Christian  friends, — I  represent  a  Society 
which  has  trained  a  large  number  of  Medical  Missionaries,  and  has 
provided  men  for  all  the  various  Missionary  Societies, — I  think  we  can  say 
that  between  sixty  and  seventy  Medical  Missionaries  at  present  engaged  in 
foreign  fields  have  been  trained  in  connection  with  this  So^'ioty. 

I  went  out  in  1861   to  Travancore  as  a  Medical    ^txissionary.      Dr. 

Hutchison   has   just  referred  to  the  training  of  Medical  evangelists  for 

Medical  Missionary  service.     In  18G2  I  commenced  a  class  for 

^TravSSfort*^  ^^^^^^  agents.     We  selected  eight  of  the  most  intelligent  and 

best  educated  men  from  our  Mission  Seminary  there.     They 

had  received  an  English  education  and  were  devoted  Cluistian  men  looking 

forward  to  Missionary  work.     We  commenced  a  class  in  con- 

Experienceaf  jjpgtion  with  our  hospital,  and  passed  them  through  a  course 

of  four  years,  and  now  the^e  men,  and  otheis  since  trained  in 

connection  with  the  Medical  INIission,  are  carrying  on  their  work  most 

successfully  in   branch   dispensaries   established  in  various  parts  of  the 

province. 

The  one  great  complaint  made  by  Medical  Missionaries  labouring  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  is  that  they  do  not  receive  the  support  necessary  for  carrying  on 
this  important  department  of  their  work. 

I  should  like  more  fully  to  refer  to  the  importance  of  training  native  agents. 

We  have  in  connection  with  our  Medical  Missionary  Society  a  very  excellent 

Training  Institution  in  Agra.     The  students  there  iittend  the  Agra 

^atitxite.     Medical  College.    They  arc  devoted  young  men,  chosen  from  all 

the  various  Missions  in  Northern  India   by  the  Missionaries  in 

connection  with  all  the  various  Societif',  and  sent  to  Agra  to  be  under  Dr. 

Valentine's  superintendcncuj  and  to  pass  through  a  course  of  four  years'  training 
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both  in  medical  and  evangelistic  work.     Dr.  Valentine  has  this  session  ten 
students  in  his  Institution,  and  he  has  at  the  present  moment  applications  from 
nine  or  ten  Missionaries  wishing  him  to  take  in  students  to  be  fully  qualified 
for  this   cfreat  and   blessed   work.     Dr.  Valentine  has  had  great 
encouragement  in  this  department  of  service,  and  we  look  forward  gncoi^Igement. 
with  much  hopefulness  to  a  largo  extension  of  Medical  Missionary 
work  through  these  native  agents  trained  in  Northern  India,  and  I  know  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Henry  Martyn  Clark's  work  in  Amritsar  and  other  JVIedical 
Missions  large  numbers  of  devoted  young  natives  are  being  trained  for  Medical 
Missionary  service. 

Mr.  William  Clark,  M.B.,  M.C.  (United  Presbyterian  Mission,' Nusseera- 
bad) : — I    desire,    Mr.    Chairman    and    Christian    friends,    to    say   a   few 
words  briefly  upon  the  comparative  value  for  Mission  purposes  of  Hospital, 
Dispensary,  and  Itinerant  Medical  Missionary  woi-k.     Now  it  is  not  that 
either  one  or  otlier  of  these  forms  of  work  should  be  adopted      vaiueof 
specially  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  ;  they  are  each  and  all  different  forma 
valuable   in  their   own    proper    place.      We    might   say   the      of^ork. 
hospital  work  is  the  intensiform  evangelistic  department  of  Mission  work. 
Your  patients  residing  under  your  own  roof  and  brought  day  by  day  under 
religious  instruction  receive  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  impart  to  a  mere  dispensary  patient  who  may  only  hear  you 
once  or  twice  in  the  dispensary ;  and  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
instruction  that  is  capable  of  being  given  in  one  Missionary  address  in  a  far 
oft"  heathen  village  during  the  course  of  an  itinerancy,  you  can  see  that  the 
direct  evangelistic  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  our  hospital  patients  is 
very  great  indeed. 

This  I  look  upon  as  the  ideal  form  of  modern  Medical  Mission  work-  hospital 
work,  from  which  we  may  I'casonably  expect,  I  think,  the  gi'eatost  results  t  >  iisidered 
in  their  intensity.     In   their  expansive  influence  our  Mission  dispensaries  are 
greater  than  our  hospitals.     We  receive  very  much  larger  numbers, 
and  are  able  to  treat  in  our  dispensaries  greatly  increased  numbers  Intensity  and 
in  comparison  with  those  we  are  able  to  take  into  our  hospitals,  and      ^uence 
feed  and  treat  through  a  long  course.    But  the  most  expansive  form 
is  the  itinerary,  probably  the  ploasantf ^t  to  lUe  Missionary  himself.     I  know  of 
nothing  pleasauttr  or  heahliier,  iu  riv  own  experience,  than  a  five  or  ten  miles' 
ride  in  the  early  morning,  preaching  t">  one  hundred,  or  it  may  be  to  a  thousand 
people,  in  a  village  that  you  had  never  visited  before,  and  seeing  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  patients  in  the  morning,  during  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in 
the  evening  ;  preaching  all  day  long  in  the  tent  to  individual  patients  who  come 
to  visit  you  there,  as  well  as  to  the  great  crowd  in  the  bazaar  of  the  village  at 
which  you  happen  to  be  encamjied  for  the  night. 

I   would   like    to  say  a  word  about  paj'uiont   by  patients  for   medicines. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  desirable  thing  that  in   every  shape  and   form   Mission 
money  should  be  saved,  and  that  contributions  should  be  received 
from  all  and  sundry,  but  as  a  JNIedical  Missionary  of  fifteen  years'  for  ^^^c'lneg 
experience  in  Northern  India,  I  protest  against  the  introduction  of 
any  commercial  element  between  the  Medical  Missionary  and  his  heathen  patient. 

With  reference  to  the  training  of  native  assistants,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
sent  five  men  to  the  Agra  Medical  Missionary  Training  Institution,  who  were 
trained  under  my  friend  Dr.  Valentine.  Those  five  have  turned  out  splendid 
medical  men,  I  am  happy  to  say,  and  that  two  of  them  have  tm'ned  out  good 
Medical  Missionaries  is  a  pleasurable  tiling  for  me  to  announce  to  you. 

Dr.  Pringle  (Bengal  Army)  :  8ir  Ilisdon  Bennett,  and  Christian  friends, 
— During  thirty  years'  service  in  India,  of  which  I  may  say  tlie  last  twenty 
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have  been  spent  in  itinerating,  and  nearly  half  of  that  time  in  tents, 

among  a  population  of  ten  millions  in  the  northern  portion  of  Bengal, 

I  have  had  considerable  opportunities  of  seeing  what  the  work  under  this 

head  can  do,  and  in  saying  this,  I  do  so  with  deep  thankfulness  to  God 

for  the  opportunity  He  has  given  me,  and  above  all  for  this  opportunity  of 

tailing  you,  that  it  is  a  work  the  value  of  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 

Vaiteof      ^^  estimate.     The  story  just  no'v  told  in  those  short  but  graphic 

MedicJdwork  words  by  my  brother  countryman  is  just  the   secret.     You 

inestimable,    cannot  tcll   the  numberlcss  opportunities  that  it  opens  out. 

One  man  is  cured,  and  he  goes  home  and  tells  the  story.     It  is  the  old 

story  of  the  love  of  Christ,  how  He  had  compassion  on  the  multitudes,  and 

that  story  will  go  far  iind  \\  ide  and  bear  fruit. 

I  know  the  Agra  College  well,  as  I  was  in  that  district  for  twenty  years, 

and  undoubtedly  the  action  that  Missionary  Societies  are  now  thinking  of  taking 

is  the  very  best,  being  the  one  that  the  Government  itself  has  been 

Government    compelled  to  take.     When  great  sickness  prostrated  the  country, 

native  oc  ors.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  their  educated  native  doctors  through  the  villages 

with  supplies  of  medicine,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  few  modes  in  which 

relief  can  be  afforded  equal  to  that.    When  the  body  is  so  very  carefully  looked 

after,  I  feel  we  may  leave  it  prayerfully  and  hopefully  to  the  Church  to  see  that 

the  soul  is  not  forgotten. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  sure  Dr.  Pringle  cannot  render  greatei-  service 
to  Medical  Missions  than  by  giving  them  the  result  of  his  experience,  in 
the  form  of  a  small,  condensed  handbook,  which  might  be  given  to  ev:ry 
Medical  Missionary,  and  not  only  to  jNIedical  Missionaries  but  to  ordinary 
Missionaries,  for  they  are  called  upon  for  medical  help  in  a  large  number 
of  cases.     In  conversation  with  my  distinguished  friend,  Dr.  Livingstone, 

again  and  again  I  have  talked  thi^  question  over  with  him, 
Livingstone's  ^^^  ^xq  was  vory  emphatic  on   the   subject   of   the    necessity 

of  attacking  the  first  initiatory  cold  stage  of  fever,  in  a 
very  different  way  from  that  which  had  usually  been  resorted  to,  and  he 
attributed  his  own  comparative  immunity  to  his  adhering  to  his  practice. 
There  are  a  number  of  points  of  that  sort  connected  with  our  own  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  higher,  which,  if  they  were  gathered  up  by  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  Missionary  field,  and  condensed  into  a  portable 
volume,  would  be  of  inestimable  value  for  every  form  of  Missionary  labour 
abroad.     Of  that  I  am  quite  satisfied. 

Mr.  Henry  Soltau  (China  Inland  INIission,  formerly  of   Burmah):   I 
represent  those  who  have  only  a  partial  training,  and  am  not  a  qualified 
Medical  man.     I  wao  forced  to  be  a  Medical  man  as  a  idis- 
to°^achse.    i^ionary  in  Burmah  by  the  people  themselves.     I  had  no  inten- 
tion, in  going  out,  to  give  any  medicine.     I  took  a  homoeopatliic 
medicine  chest,  just  for  my  own  personal  use,  but  the  people  came  and 
demanded  that  they  should  have  medicines  for  thv?ir  diseases.    The  medicines 
did  not  take  aiuch  etiect  upon  them,  and  I  had  to  turn  to  Perry  Davis's 
Painkiller,   and   Jayne's   Expectorant,  and   the  Almanack   published   to 
explain  those  medicines.     I  went  on  very  well  for  a  short  time,  until  we 
had  a  Medical  Missionary  out  there,  Dr.  Harvey,  in  connection  with  our 
Society,  the  China  Inland  Mission.     I  then  got  from  him  a  year's  training 
in  dispensary  work,  which  was  very  helpful.     I  was  given  a  very  valuable 
book,  called  ''  Moore's  Family  Medicine  for  India,"  and  with  that,  and  with 
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the  medicines  recommended,  which  are  not  homoeopathic,  I  began  to  get 

some  good  results  among  the  people.     When  Dr.   Harvey  left,  through 

ill  health,  he  left  the  whole  of  the  patients  in  his  charge  in  my  hands, 

I  then  went  on  with  itinerant  work,  because  the  people  demanded  it. 

They  sent  messengers  for  us,  and  we  had  to  go  some  distances  into  the 

country,  on  the  border  tracts  between  China  and  Burmah,  places  where 

no  white  person  had  ever  been  seen  amongst  people  who  are 

great  robbers.     We  took  nothing  but  medicines ;   no  money,    a^^rupees. 

excepting  one  bottle, — a  quinine  bottle,  full  of  nipeos,  stufied 

in  with  Hour.     It  looked  like  quinine,  and  we  carried  that  in  our  medicine 

chest. 

In  commencing  work  in  two  or  three  different  villages  I  happened  to  havo 
to  treat  people  suffering  from  abscesses,  and  the  use  of  the  lancet  gave  great 
relief,  and  made  a  profound  impression  among  the  people.     The 
result  of  our  itinerant  work  lias  been  that  the  American  Baptist      "a°ndn?? 
Missionaries  who  followed  us  there,  sent  up  some  native  evangelists, 
and  they  established  Mission  stations  in  several  of  tlie  villages  which  we  visited 
first,  and  have  had  the  joy  of  baptising  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  those  wild 
robber  people,  who  have  become  consistent  Christians  ;  so  that  I  think  there  is 
something  in  itinerant  work  and  also  in  hospital  work. 

I  used  to  charge  a  small  sum  for  certain  medicines  that  had  to  be  given  to 
people  who  had  got  diseases  through  their  own  fault.     I  found  that  rather  a  good 
thing,  but  otlierwise  we  gave  ail  the  medicines  free.     I  may  add 
that  1  am  now  training  fully  in  Edinburgh,  and  hope,  God  willing,    Who  to  take 
to  take  my  degree,  and  be  sent  out  next  year.  paymcn   rom, 

Mr.  Andrew  Jukes,  M.R.C.S.L.,  L.R.C.P.  Ed.  (C.M.S.,  from  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan) :  I  think,  Sir  Kisdon  Bennett,  that  it  is  important  that  those  who 
have  had  practical  experience  of  Mission  work  abroad,  should  give  their 
opinion  upon  certain  points,  as  you  have  so  desired. 

In  the  first  place  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Maxwell  in  his  opinion  of  the 
primary  importance  of  hospital  work  as  distinguished  from  dispensary  and 
itinerant  work  with  respect  to  its  Missionary  character.  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  question  that  the  longer  a  patient  comes  under  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  the  more  likely  is  he  to  receive  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  have  opportunities  of  getting  the  various  prejudices  removed  with  which 
in  the  first  place  he  generally  comes  to  the  hospital.  We  havo  had  a  very 
important  paper  from  Dr.  IlutchLson,  and  I  fully  agree  with  him  that  the 
training  of  native  agents  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  Missionaiy's 
work. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  till  the  native  agent  is  fully 
trained  before  you  give  him  some  opportunity  of  practically  doing  the  work 
which  he  has  seen  carried  on  in  your  own  ^ledical  Mission.    I  think 
with  Dr.  Hutchison  there  are  very  many  simple  remedies  which  the     ^^o"k  ^^"^ 
native  agent  who  is  not  qualitied  can  with  advantage  take  with  him 
and  give  in  his  itinerations  to  many  of  those  who  are  sick.     The  number  of 
maladies  which  it  is  possible  to   treat  by  an  unqualified  assistant  in  certain 
districts  is  great.     As  we  just  now  heard  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of 
malarial  fever,  and  as  almost  every  native  has  experience  of  this  malarial  fever 
himself,  he  can  very  quickly  recognise  it  in  the  case  of  another,  and  I  have  found 
by  giving  instructions  as  to  the  use  of  remedies  in  these  cases,  that  often  very 
great  good  has  been  done. 

The  effect  of  itinerating  work  amongst  people  who  have  prejudice  against 
Europeans  and  against  Christianity  is  very  great,  although,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
so  satisfactory,  in  bringing  so  many  converts  to  the  Christian  Church  as  is  the 
case  of  Mission  work  in  hospitals  ;  it  prepares  the  soil  for  the  seed. 
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Rev.  J.  Mcleod  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.) :  I  am  not  a  physician,  but  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  this  work.  My  wife  and  myself  are  more  deeply 
interested  indeed  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  Ceylon,  which  is  to 
have  a  medical  department.  I  have  more  and  more  realised  the  importance 
of  this  in  Missionary  work,  and  my  impressions  have  been  deepened  by 
every  word  that  has  been  said  this  morning.  I  feel  this,  that 
Actionseioquent.  ^  ]viedical  Missionary  can  si)oak  at  once.  Other  Missionaries 
have  to  learn  the  language,  but  a  Medical  Missionary  knows  his  language  at 
once.  As  soon  as  he  does  something  for  the  people  they  can  appreciate  his 
character,  and  value  him.  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  was  a  good  thing 
that  Missionaries  did  not  know  the  language,  and  that  they  had  to  spend 
some  time  in  order  to  acquire  it,  that  they  might  show  what  they  had 
besides  the  language,  what  they  had  besides  talk,  what  thoy  had  besides 
good  advice — that  they  might  show  the  people  that  they  have  something 
outside  the  mere  teacliing  of  high  moral  truths,  which  many  of  them  have 
already,  from  theii-  own  lieathen  scriptures;  but  with  regard  to  this  Medical 
Mission  work  they  have  it  not.  For  that  ivason  I  believe  every  Missionary, 
as  soon  as  he  is  amongst  the  people,  and  can  smile  in  a  baby's  face,  and  can 

help  a  poor  mother,  or  give  some  clothing  or  anything  else  to 
w"he^ttfnffT  ^^^®  people,   is  doing  his   work,  and    is   preparing   himself  to 

obtain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  when  he  can  speak  their 
language. 

The  Acting  Secretary  said  tiiat  Mr.  Burroughs,  of  the  firm  Burroughs 

&  Wellcome,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  present  to  INIedical  Missionaries,  who 

might  be  at  the  Conference,  two  small  cases  of  medicine,  as  an 

expression  of  his  interest  in  their  w^ork.     He  thought  they 

might  propose  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Burroughs  for  this  most 

generous  and  acceptable  offer,  which  he  had  made  to  the  meeting. 

Rev.  Dr.  Schreiber  (Ehenish  Missionary  Society) :  I  am  not,  sir,  even 
in  the  same  case  as  some  of  the  speakers.  I  only  had  half-a-year's  study 
in  Edinburgh  before  going  out  as  a  Missionary,  but  I  was  obliged  to  do  as 
much  as  I  could.  I  have  learnt  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  I  could  not  do 
anything  and  eveiything,  and  so  we  are  now  on  the  way  to  look  for  real 
Medical  Missionaries.  It  is  a  gi-eat  fault  wdtli  us  in  Germany  that  we 
have  been  so  late  in  this  respect.  We  have  very  few  Medical  Missionaries 
— only  two  from  the  Basle  Missionary  Society,  and  one  from  the  Moravians ; 
but  now  we  in  our  own  Society  are  just  looking  for  two  or  three;  one  to 
go  to  China,  to  a  new  hospital  near  Canton,  and  one  to  go  to  Sumatra.  I 
hope  you  will  show  us  the  way  in  which  we  are  to  get  such  men,  because,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  find  them  in  Germany  just  yet. 

Rev.  F.  Lion  Cachet  (Secretary,  Dutch  Eeformed  ]\Iissionary  Society) : 
I  must  say  that  I  was  in  a  more  unfortunate  position  than  the  gentleman 
who  has  spoken  a  little  while  ago.  He  was  called  a  doctor,  and  he  was  not 
"qualified."  I  was  qualified,  holding  the  Transva  d  Government  licence 
to  practise  medicine  and  suigery ;  but  I  di  not  feel  myself  quali- 
buJ^chi^GJd.ficd  to  the  work.  I  always  had  that  dreadful  cloud  hanging 
over  me,  "Suppose  anything  should  happen  that  I  cannot 
treat,  what  must  I  do?"  Well,  I  have  had  some  medical  training,  and 
have  studied  hard,  and  had  a  successful  practice  for  about  ten  or  twelve 
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years.  I  was  forced  to  praxitise;  I  was  the  only  minister  at  the  time 
among  the  Dutch  Boers — I  hope  no  one  will  shudder — and  my  parish  was 
three  hundred,  or  four  hundred,  or  five  hundred  miles  in  extent.  I  had 
to  look  after  my  people,  and  also  after  the  coloured  people.  I  was  in  con- 
nection with  some  friends  in  Natal,  fully  qualified  men,  and  if  I  wanted 
them  I  could  have  their  help ;  but  how  could  I  send  for  a  medical  man  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  miles,  when  they  could  only  give  a  few  minutes 
to  a  case,  and  they  had  no  time  to  come.  But  still  the  Lord  showed  Him- 
self to  me  many  a  time,  and  heard  my  prayers,  when  I  was  at  my  poor 
wits'  ends.  When  a  diflicult  case  came  before  me,  I  would  pray,  "  Lord, 
show  me  what  I  have  to  do ;  assist  me  in  my  diagnosis ;  strengthen  my 
nerves  and  give  me  what  I  want ! "  If  ever  in  my  life  I  felt  the  strength 
of  trusting  in  God  it  wa^i  at  that  time.  I  came  back  from  Afiica  a  second 
time,  and  became  the  Secretary  of  our  Dutch  Mission  in  Java,  and  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  say  to  our  Committee,  "  We  must  send  out  a  fully 
qualified  Missionary  to  Java  to  do  the  work  of  the  Medical  Missionary, 
and  to  train  others."  God  has  given  us  the  man,  and  he  is  at  present  under 
Dr.  Maxwell's  care  in  his  institute.  I  plead  with  you,  my  friends,  to  send 
out  fully  qualified  men.  At  the  same  time  do  not  let  any  Missionary  go 
out  who  does  not  know  at  least  a  little  about  minor  operations.  One 
gentleman  has  spoken  about  the  use  of  the  lancet,  but  the  forceps  goes 
just  as  far. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie  :  It  was  suggested  yesterday  that  if  there  were  any 
difiiculties  felt  or  any  doubts  in  the  mind  they  might  be  put  in  writing,  and 
I  ventured  as  Chairman  to  say  that  if  those  questions  were  put  together 
peihaps  the  Committee  would  allow  us  a  separate  session  to  consider  them. 
With  that  view  I  have  written  out  these  questions.  "  Is  it 
desirable" — I  give  no  exposition  of  my  reasons,  they  rather  questions!* 
underlie  than  appear  on  the  surface — "  Is  it  desirable  that 
Medical  Missions  be  conducted  by  special  Societies  ?  Can  and  should  one 
dispensfiry  serve  more  than  one  Mission  body,  and  should  not  the  well-to-do 
bi'cthren  be  encouraged  to  use  it,  of  course  paying  ?  Might  the  contributions 
of  the  w^elbto-do  be  made  voluntary,  and,  after  paying  for  medicines,  be 
applied  to  the  Mission  funds  ?  Might  theio  not  bo  an  office  or  offices,  with 
correspondents  qualiiied  to  advise  with  ^Medical  men,  who,  from  having 
private  means  or  a  desire  to  change  climate  combined  with  inward  prompt- 
ings of  love  and  zeal,  feel  able  to  oiler  their  services  gratuitously  for 
limited  periods  of  engagement,  and  who  desire  information  and  guidance  ? " 
Then  the  last  question  is,  "  Might  w-e  not  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider 
these  questions  and  report  ? "  ]My  present  object  is  merely  to  call  attention 
to  the  last  of  these  questions,  "  Might  we  not  appoint  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider these  questions  and  any  others  referred  to  it  ? "  and  also,  I  think,  a 
special  jVIeeting  might  be  intimated  to-night,  at  which  any  question  sent 
in  might  be  answered. 

The  Acting  Secretary :  I  fear  it  is  quite  impossible  to  expect  another 
meeting.  Every  morning  and  evening  is  filled  up  to  the  extent  of  this 
building's  capacity ;  but  I  will  lay  the  matter  before  the  Secretary. 

The  Chainuan:  At  all  events  there  can  be  no  objection  to  collecting 
the  main  points  that  have  been  elicited  at  this  meeting,  so  as  to  bring  them 
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before  the  public  in  a  form  that  will  be  available  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
A  number  of  points  have  been  brought  forward  which  it  is  very  desirable 
should  be  put  upon  permanent  record,  and  made  available  for  those  who 
are  immediately  connected  with  Medical  Missions. 

]May  I  ask  Dr.  Pringle  to  let  me  know  later  on  how  far  he  thinks  it  possible 
that  private  soldiers  connected  with  the  stations  where  there  are  Medical 

Officers,  would  be  available  as  Nurses  or  as  Assistants  to  the 
Soldiers  as    ]\iedical  Missionaries  in  carrying  on  work?     I  mention  this 

because  I  know  in  connection  with  the  Army  and  Navy  many 
of  the  privates  make  the  most  efficient  aids  to  Medical  men.  A  couple  of  the 
best  nurses •[  ever  came  acioss  in  the  course  of  my  whole  professional  life 
were  two  men  in  the  Navy.  I  was  called  upon  to  attend  their  captain, 
and  I  found  that  intelligence,  efficiency,  dexterity,  and  everything  a  nurse 
should  have  were  evinced  by  these  men  to  a  degree  that  I  have  hardly  ever 
seen  approached  by  any  other  nurses,  male  or  female. 

Miss  De  Broen  (Paris) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — I  think 
I  may  say  that  mine  is  the  worst  of  all  cases,  for  I  am  neither  qualified 
nor  a  little  qualified.  The  reason,  however,  why  I  have  been 
^«^/J^^J^^^^^°" permitted  to  say  a  few  words  is  this,  that  the  Lord  has  used 
me  as  an  instrument  to  establish  a  Medical  Mission  in  Paris. 
We  all  know  much  of  the  value  of  Medical  Missions  in  heathen  lands ; 
but,  dear  friends,  in  France  it  is  almost  more  valuable  than  anywhere 
else.  Th*^  heathen  have  a  natural  craving  for  God,  so  much  so  that  they 
create  themselves  gods;  but  the  French  infidels  say,  "We  have  no  God,"  as 
you  know  well  enough.  As  one  of  the  Town  Councillors  lately,  when  he 
gave  away  prizes  to  thousands  of  childien,  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  my  children, 
we  are  greatly  abused,  especially  in  English  newspapers ;  they  slander  us 
because  they  say  we  send  God  out  of  our  schools  ;  but,"  he  added,  **  it  is  not 
true,  because  there  is  no  God  ;  how  can  we  send  Him  out  of  our  schools." 

Now,  dear  friends,  this  is  the  use  of  the  Medical  Mission  in  Paris 
that  we  are  able  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  patients.  It  is  fifteen  years 
ago  since  the  Lord  permitted  me  to  open  a  Medical  INIission, 
great  opemng.j^j^^  I  was  very  happy  to  see  the  first  Medical  Missionary 
sent  out  to  me,  Dr.  Laidlaw,  who  was  here  yesterday;  and  now  the 
Mission  has  so  grown  that  we  have  had  as  many  as  thirty  thousand 
attendances  in  one  year,  which  has  given  us  an  opening  to  visit  from 
six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  new  individuals  yearly. 

The  Chairman :  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  some  information  on 
the  second  point  as  to  the  payment  by  patients  for  medicines.  If  there  is 
any  Missionary  present  who  has  any  experience  on  this  subject,  it  will 
be  desirable  that  we  should  have  more  information  than  we  have  at  present 
had  upon  that  point. 

Pastor  A.  Haegert  (Bethel  Santhal  Mission) :  I  have  been  twenty  years 

in  India,  and  for  sixteen  years  I  have  been  doctoring  the  people.      I 

have  attended  something  like  thirty  thousand  patients  ;  every 

practitioners,  y^^^'  ^^^^  sufierers  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  villages  have 

come    seeking  my  medical    aid.      It   has  been    my   privilege 

to  train,  years  ago,  twelve  native  preachers   for   medical   work.     They 

occupy  to-day  twelve  hundred  square  miles.     They  attended  last  year  many 
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patients  from  one  hundred  and  eleven  villages.  They  have  saved  scores  and 
scores  of  lives,  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  have  been  visited  by  them, 
and  I  thank  God  for  that.  Now  my  medical  men  are  not  qualified 
according  to  Government  diploma,  but  they  know  medicine,  they  know 
diseases ;  and  the  best  medicines  that  money  can  procure,  and  the  best 
medical  works  that  money  can  buy,  I  have  placed  in  their  hands.  Now, 
with  reference  to  money  matters,  I  was  asked  in  years  gone  by,  what  I 
should  charge.  I  began  by  saying,  "  Friends,  you  are  to  pay  something 
for  your  medicines."  Well,  you  know,  they  are  Orientals.  They  aie  as 
keen  as  needles.  They  know  that  we  have  attended  thousands  ^^^gj^^^ij  ^^^ 
and  tens  of  thousands  for  nothing,  and  now,  once  in  a  blue  and  who  should 
moon,  we  ask  them  for  money.  The  result  is  they  doubt  our  p^^' 
honesty,  and  begin  to  dodge  and  argue  like  real  Orientals,  showing  that 
they  should  not  pay,  while  every  ona  else  gets  it  for  nothing,  so  that 
instead  of  spending  my  valuable  time  irv  endeavouring  to  teach  them  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  to  draw  them  to  the  Saviour,  I  was  spending 
my  time,  in  order  to  get  a  copper  out  of  these  men.  Well,  I  gave  it  up 
as  a  bad  job,  never  to  be  done  again.  If  a  rich  money-lender,  who  is  the 
curse  of  thousands  of  people,  comes  to  my  house  seeking  my  favour  I  say, 
"  My  friend,  my  charge  is  £5  to  begin  with,  and  after  curing  you  it  will 
be  £5  more."  "  Sir,  you  take  10*."  "  No,  I  will  take  £10,  if  you  please  ; 
if  you  do  not  like  it,  good  morning,  sir ;  "  but  then  I  know  he  has  been 
making  money  fast  by  destroying  hur.dreds  of  homes.  "  You  pay  for 
your  medical  advice  ;  if  you  do  not  like  it,  good  morning." 

There  was  a  correspondence  last  3  ear  in  the  papers,  about  Medical  Missionaries 
complaining,  that  medical  work  made  them  dry,  that  it  made  them  secular,  that  it 
robbed  them  of  spiritual  power.    Sir,  I  have 'lived  in  India  twenty 
years.    Every  day  from  morning  to  night,  I  have  more  or  less  been    '"e^enineT 
removing  pain  and  suffering.     It  has  not  made  me  dry.     There  is 
a  house, — the  good  man  of  the  house  is  dying  ;  the  wife  says  to  me,  "Come  and  see 
my  husband,  or  he  will  die ;  and  I  shall  be  a  widow,  and  my  children  will  be 
orphans."    I  go  to  his  house  ;  there  is  sorrow,  sadness,  perplexity.    My  medicine 
makes  the  pain  go  away,  death  runs  away  from  the  house,  peace,  joy,  and  health 
come  back.    Is  there  anything  in  that  to  be  sad  about,  or  to  get  dry  about,  or  to 
make  you  lose  your  spiritual  power  ?    Why,  it  makes  me  just  glad  to  do  it  to 
thousands  more ! 

The  Acting  Secretary  said  the  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Alfred  Sutton  of 
Reading,  who  had  sent  three  sons  to  be  Medical  Missionaries, — one  to  Burmah, 
one  to  Baghdad,  and  a  third  to  Quettah. 

Mr.  Al&ed  Sutton  (Reading) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — 
As  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  called  upon  to  speak,  I  will  just  say  that 
there  have  been  two  thoughts  in  my  mind  upon  points  which  have  not 
been  answered.     The  one  is  that  medical  men  abroad  should 
have  a  little  more  licence  given  to  them  perhaps  than  other  ""medic^  men" 
Missionaries,  but  certainly  they  do  require  licence  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  and  then,  the  other  point 
is  that  which  has  been  mooted,  but  which  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  answer; 
and  it  is  very  reasonable  that  they  are  unable  to  answer,  because  the  circum- 
stances are  so  different  in  different  localities.     That  question  is, 
as  to  receiving  payment  from  patients.    I  think,  perhaps,  I  may    ^^^l^^^ 
illustrate  that  by  the  position  of  my  three  sons.     One  is  in 
Upper  Burmah,  surrounded  by  nothing  but  very  poor  peo2)le  iadeed.     It 
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would  be  wrong  upon  principle  in  every  way  to  ask  them  to  pay.  And 
again  in  Baghdad,  where  my  son  Henry  Martyu  is,  he  is  surrounded  with 
such  an  immense  number  of  persons  requiring  his  services,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  confine  his  attention  entirely  or  almost  entirely  to  the  Moham- 
medans, wretchedly  poor,  and  a  few  of  the  Jews,  if  possible  still  poorer ; 
and  therefore  he  cannot  attend  at  all  generally  any  of  the  upper  classes. 
He  has  told  us  of  one  or  two  instances  of  the  wives  of  merchants  and 
others  who  have  prayed  him  to  come  to  them,  and  in  that  case  he  has 
gone,  but  he  has  refused  to  receive  any  payment  from  them,  although 
they  will  insist  on  his  receiving  some  curiosities  from  the  luins  of  Babylon 
or  Nineveh,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  there  is  the  other  sou  in 
Qucttah,  altogether  (hllert^ntly  circumstanced.  There  are  those  here  who 
know  that  Quettah  is  a  totally  diflerent  place  to  either  of  the  other  two; 
and  in  Quettah  there  are  families  who  can  well  afford  to  pay.  But  I  need 
hardly  say  my  son  will  not  receive  payment  of  any  kind  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  him  to  have  a  hospital.  He 
cannot  possibly  get  on  without  a  hospital,  and  therefoie  any  persons 
who  send  for  him  in  the  upper  lanks  of  life,  put  down  in  a  book  any 
gifts  which  they  may  feel  inclined  to  make,  to  the  hosj»ital  fund.  1  think 
it  is  both  legitimate  and  desirable  that  medical  men  should  under  such 
circumstances  receive  fees. 

Mr.  William  Gauld,  M.D.  (Bethnal  Green  Medical  Mission,  formerly 

of  Swatow,  China) :  There  is  a  point  which  has  been  touched  uj)on  this 

morning,   on  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  word.     It  was  alluded  to   by 

a  friend  to  wliom  I  listened  with  much  sympathy,  namely  the  question  of 

_        ,       the  Medical  Missionary  doing  work   before  he  has  begun  to 

of  language    learn  the  language,  or  before  ho  has  accjuired  it.     Now  I  hold 

essential      j^  very  strong  opin'ion  on  that  point.     I  know  that  there  are 

some  Missionaries  who  have  done  noble  work  without  knowing 

the  language,  but  I  hold  that  for  a  jNIissionary's  own  sake,  for  the  inliuence 

he  has  amongst  his  patients,  and  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  spiritual 

life,  it  is  most  important  that  he  shoidd  be  able  to  speak  to  iliem,  not  only 

about  their  diseases  but  about  the  Gospel  of  the  Loi-d  Jesus  Christ ;  and  1 

think  the  very  advantage  spoken  of,  that  the  Medical  Missionary  has  of 

being  able  to  show  the  loving  kintlncss  of  the  Gos[)el  in  practical  work 

before  ho  knows  anything  of  the  language,  is  one  of  his  greatest  dangers. 

Missionary  Societies  would  do  well  if  they  would  strictly  enjoin  Medical 

Missionaries,  especially,  not  to  do  more  medical  work  than  they  can  possil)ly 

help  for  the  iirst  year,  and  to  give  that  year  to  the  study  of  the  language. 

Their  fxiture  work  will  tell  all  the  more  powerfully  for    the  Gospel  of 

Jesus  Christ. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  the  three  forms  of  Mission  work 

which  have  been  spoken  of,  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  what  has  been  said  by  most 

of  the  speakers,  and  especially  with  the  Paper  which  has  been 

^^thJiTflSr^  read  by  my  friend  Dr.  Maxwell ;  but  I  think  the  Medical  Mis- 

ofwork.  sionary  would  do  well  in  his  own  person  to  combine  all  three. 
In  our  work  at  Swatow,  where  we  had  the  privilege  of  building 
three  hospitals  at  different  times,  in  the  winter  months  when  it  was  possible 
and  even  pleasant  to  travel,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  take  my  medicine  chest 
and  go  with  a  brother  Missionary  or  native  helper  into  the  country,  and  spend 
as  long  a  time  there  as  I  could.  My  assistants  were  always,  after  the  first 
year  or  two,  able  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  hospital  at  Swatow  in  my 
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al)soncc,  Ro  that  the  work  there  did  uot  very  materially  sii (Tor.  The  itinerant 
work  will  have  this  ^ruiii  advantage,  it  lets  the  pooplu  know 
you.  Many  of  them  know  so  little  of  your  appearance  that  they  "merant  work, 
are  afraid  to  come  to  t'o  hospital.  Tliey  do  not  know  what  a  foreigner  is  ; 
there  are  terrible  stori'^ .  told  in  China  of  what  the  foreigners  are — demons,  and 
all  sorts  of  things.  The  Chinese  in  their  various  villages  and  towns  see  you, 
and  they  learn  what  you  are,  and  in  that  way  their  contidence  is  gained,  and 
they  are  more  ready  to  come  to  the  hospital.  I  think  a  groat  deal  of  good 
Missionary  work  can  be  done  in  these  itinerancies,  and  good  work  for  the  body 
as  well. 

Then  about  the  dispensary  work.  I  had  two  dispensaries  in  connection  with 
hospital  work  at  Swatow,  and  in  the  town,  where  one  dispensary  was,  tlij 
hostility  to  Europeans  was  of  a  very  marked  kind.  On  the  first 
two  weekly  visits  there,  we  were  stoned  out  of  the  town;  and  'spensanes. 
our  boatmen  would  not  go  in  again  unless  we  got  the  ^Fandariti  to  protect  us, 
which  we  did.  On  our  way  up  the  river  to  that  di>pensary  once  a  week, 
almost  every  face  we  met  was  scowling  at  us,  and  the  river  boatmen  were  any- 
thing but  friendly  ;  still,  having  gone  there  week  after  week,  and  persevered 
with  our  work,  the  people  came  and  heard  the  Gospel,  and  had  their  bodily 
ailments  attended  to.  Tn  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  change  in  that  district 
was  very  marked ;  going  up  the  river  we  wore  met  with  smiles,  the  whole 
feeling  of  the  people  had  turned  towards  us,  and  in  favour  of  our  work. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  fees  by  patients,  I  suppose  the  idea  of 
requiring  payment   is  to  make  the  Mission  as  little  expensive  to  the   Home 
Boards  as  possible.     Now  in  China  we  secured  a  great  deal  of  work 
being  done  at  very  little  expense,  by  making  the  patients  who    bvpatle^nts 
came  to  the  hospital  pay  for  their  own  food.     We  did  not  feed  any 
of  them  except  in  special  cases,  and  in  that  way,  at  little  more  than  the  expense 
of  the  drugs,  we  were  able  to  attend  to  thousands  of  patients  in  a  year.     Of 
course  if  any  wealthy  men  came,  they  were  welcome  to  help  us.  and  occasionally 
we  sent  a  subscription  list  round  amongst  the  European  nnd  Chinese  community, 
which  was  well  responded  to,  so  that  the  Chinese  helped  in  that  way  to  some 
extent.     I  think  in  China  at  least  it  is  well  not  to  charge  the  patients.     iVIany 
of   them  are  poor  peasantry,  and   the  very  fact  that  they   come   from  long 
distances  and  have  to  support  themselves  in  hospital,  is  a  guarantee  that  they 
really  want  to  be  healed,  and  secures  us  against  being  pestered  by  beggars  or 
others  who  wouM  simply  come  to  live  upon  U3. 

Rev.  Dr.  Green  closed  the  proceediugs  with  prayer. 
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Seventh  Session. 

WOMEN'S    WORK   IN    THE    MISSION-FIELD, 
(1)  THE  AGEXTS. 

(a)  The  place  of  female  agency  in  3'Iission  work,  and  its  relation  to  the 
departments  of  general  Missionary  Societies  both  in  home  arrangements  and 
foreign  work. 

(Jb)  The  training  of  agents  at  home  and  on  their  arrival  in  the  foreign  field. 

(c)  Female  Medical  IMissionaries. 

{Wednesday  moniinc^,  June  13M,  iw  the  Large  Hall.)'* 

General  Sir  Robert  Phayre,  K.C.B.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  Gilbert  Kamey,  M.A. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Karney. 

The  Chairman :  Dear  Christian  friends, — As  my  time  is  limited, 
I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  much  of  it  with  anything  that  I  have  to 
say  upon  this  important  suhject.  I  leave  details  to  those  who  have 
practical  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  work.  But  I  can  say, 
that  our  suhject  of  conference  this  morning,  viz.,  the  work  of  women 
in  the  Mission-field,  cannot  be  surpassed  lor  importance  in  the  great 
work  of  Missions,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  be  carried  on; 
and  I  think  that  we  have  an  evidence  of  this  in  the  progress  already 
made.  It  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  short  time  since  this  branch 
of  Mission  work  was  organised  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  that  time,  and 
considering  the  slender  means  in  operation,  it  has  already  begun  to 
effect  important  changes  in  the  heathen  world.  It  has  access  where 
the  Word  of  God  never  penetrated  before,  and  as  that  Word  carries 
power  and  light  with  it,  I  pray  heartily  that  it  may  prevail  more  and 

*  This  meeting,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  the  Annexe,  was  adjourned  to  the 
Large  Hall,  owing  to  the  crowded  attendance. 
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nioro,  and  have  a  fuller  and  freer  entrance  to  those  places  which  the 
Lord  has  opene('  up  to  us.  It  has  been  my  privik'ge  to  be  Perwnai 
associated  with  the  Lord's  work  in  India  for  about  forty  te»t»mony. 
years  and  upwards,  and  all  I  can  say  is  this,  that  I  kuow  no  work 
that  requires  our  sup])ort,  our  prayers,  and  our  sympathies  more  tlian 
tliis  "women's  work,"  whicli  we  are  about  to  consider  this  morning. 
It  has  supplied  a  want  which  for  years  the  people  of  God  '.lave 
been  longing  to  see  met. 

It  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  that  I  had  an  excep- 
tional o])portunity  of  knowing  the  awl'ul  op])ression  to  which  women 
in  the  highest  rank,  as  well  as  in  the  lowest,  are  subjected  in  the 
Zenanas  and  the  harems  of  India,  and  I  can  assure  you,  when  I 
heard  of  Zenana  visiting,  and  Bible  work,  and  schools  for  the  young, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  of  lady  physicians,  with  tlieir  trained  nurses, 
taking  up  this  work,  it  made  my  lieart  rejoice.  In  the  instance  to 
which  I  refer,  I  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  proper 
authorities,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  obtained  substantial  relief. 
Just  to  sliow  what  jirogress  is  being  made  in  that  same  sipnof 
quarter,  I  not  long  ago  received  from  a  native  Christian  improvement, 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  a  letter  in  which  he  told  me  how,  in 
that  very  country,  where  opi)ression  of  the  worst  kind  had  prevailed 
amongst  women,  the  present  ruler,  a  most  enlightened  and  well- 
educated  j)rince,  sent  to  hiui  and  his  wife,  asking  them  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  them  and  their  Court.  Now  I  merely  mention  this 
to  show  what  results  the  Lord  brings  about  when  He  opens  the  way 
according  to  His  word.  "  All  power  is  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth ;  and  lo  !  I  am  with  you  alway."  We  learn  from  this,  dear 
friends,  that  there  is  no  amount  of  oppression,  that  there  is  no 
amount  of  hindrance  that  Satan  may  oppose  to  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  that  cannot  be  removed  by  believing  prayer  and  pleading  the 
promises  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  plead  these  promises 
on  behalf  of  this  glorious  work  which  our  dear  sisters  in  the  Lord 
have  commenced  under  His  leading  and  guidance  ;  let  us  pray  that 
He  may  be  with  them,  and  that  they  may  all  of  them  receive  a  great 
accession  of  strength  in  this  our  Conference. 

PAPER. 
I  1.  By  Miss  Rainy  (Free  Church  of  Scotland). 

"  The  'place  of  Female  Agency  in  Mission  Work,  and  its  relation 
to  the  dejjartment   of  general   Missionary  Societies,  both   in 
I  Heme  arrangements  and  Foreign  luork.'" 

Woman's  influence  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  world's 
history — too   often,   alas !   for   evil,   since    that   fatal   day,  when, 
having  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit,  "  she  gave  also  to  her  husband, 
with  her,  and  he  did  eat."     Must  we  not  carry  with  us   woman  and 
that  old  story  of  ''  Paradise  Lost,"  while  seeking  to  trace  ^^^  Redeemer, 
woman's  place  and  function  in  the  story  of  "  Paradise  Regained  "  ? 
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She  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  race  that  she  ruined.  ISlie  owes 
everything-  to  the  Redeemer ;  for  never  was  a  creature  more  rifterly 
undone  than  she,  when  first  the  Promise  shed  a  ray  oi  ope 
across  her  patli,  brightening,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  into  Jiat 
wonderful  announcement :  "  Hail !  thou  that  art  highly  favoured, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee ; "  and  awakening  Mary's  glad  response : 
"  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  !  "  (Luke  i.  28,  38). 

It  was  natural,  that  in  the  joy  of  a  revelation  like  this,  there 
should  be  a  great  burst  of  service.  And  so  we  Und  it  in  the 
Church  of  the  Xew  Testament,  from  Anna,  the  prophetess,  who 
Women  in  the  spakc  of  Clirist  to  all  that  looked  for  redemption  in 
New  Testament.  Jerusalom  ^  to  that  clcct  lady  who  traiued  her  children  to 
walk  in  the  truth.-  Women  ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance.^ 
The  Samaritan  woman  gave  Him  her  testimony;*  the  Syropheuiciau 
woman,  her  faith  ;"  the  woman  that  was  forgiven  much,  her  love  and 
her  tears.*^  It  was  well  their  part  to  bring  Him  what  they  could.  It 
concerns  us  more  to  note  how  graciously  He  accepted  their  service, 
— how  He  delighted  to  draw  it  out  and  to  vindicate  it,^  even  when 
rendered  by  the  poorest  and  the  most  unworthy.  For  more  than 
knowledge  or  power.  He  prizes  love,"^  and  it  is  His  glory  to  take 
the  weak  things  of  this  world,  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty,  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised, 
yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  naught  things  that  are.^ 

Women  were  honoured  to  carr}  to  the  Church  the  tidings  of  His 
resurrection  ^^  they  sliared  in  the  Peni  ecostal  eii'usion,^^  and  ihey  were 
welcomed  by  the  Apostles  as  fellow-labourers  and  fellow-sufferers  in 
the  Gospel.^- 

From  allusions  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  writings  of 

the  early  Christian  Fathers,  it  appears  that  while  all  Christians,  men 

and  women,  were  expected  to  take  their  share  in  the  work  of  the 

Deaconessesin^^^^''^^^^"  ^^^^^^  woiucu  wcro  Specially  sct  apart  as  dea- 

the Early     coucsses  to  care  for  the  poor  and  sick,  and  to  give  private 

Church,  instruction  to  those  of  their  own  sex,  who  could  not  be 
taught  by  men.^*  Widows  were  often  employed  in  this  work. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  Zenana  Missionaries  of  that  age,  when  the 
state  of  society  and  of  family  life,  especially  among  "the  Greeks, 
resembled,  in  many  respects,  what  we  now  find  in  India.  As  time 
went  on,  and  the  primitive  Church  order  was  overlaid  or  superseded 
by  human  inventions,  the  deaconess  was  merged  into  the  nun,  and 

'    Luke  ii.  38.  -  2  Jclin.  ^  Luke  viii.  3. 

*  John  iv.  29.  ••  Matt.  xv.  28.  «  Luke  vii.  38—47. 
'   John  xii.  :? :  Matt,  xxvi,  13;  Mark  xii.  13. 

1,  JfJ^iii  xxi.  It;.  »  1  t'or.  i.  27,  28.  ">  Luke  xxiv.  10. 

Compare  Acts  i,  U  ;  ii.  1—4,  17.  18  ;  xxi.  9. 
'-  Fiom.  xvi.  throughout :  Thil.  iv.  3. 

"^  1  Cor.  xii.  ;  Eph.  iv.  15,  1(1 ;  Koni.  xii.  4— S  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  10. 
"  Rom.  xvi.  I  :  1  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  1  Tim.  v.  'J,  10.* 

*  Forfu.i.,  ;  ,  la  .•  .lars.  spo  Smith's  '•  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,"  vol.  i., 
pp.  532-  ,.,.,;  ]ir/oa'--  ••■....  of  the  Sub-Apo.-toh'c  Age,"  pp.  295—208:  Sohafl's 
"Churci  :i.  -jr;,'  ro;.  i..  j.    }X>. 
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ultimately  disappeared  from  Church  history,*   to  revive   again,  in 
a  new  form,  at  Kaiserswerth. 

In  the  wonderful  work  of  the  Moravian  Church,  women,  both  married  and 
unmarried,  liave  borne  their  part,  very  much  as  Priscilla,  Phoebe,  and  Persis  bore 
theirs  in  the  first  Christian  JNIissions.     When  a  Clmrch  is  cleaving 
closely  to  the  Master,  there  is  a  spontaneity  in  its  gifts  and  services,      Moravian 
and  great  results  follow,  without  much  fuss  or  elaborate  organisa- 
tion.    Persecution  is  often  useful  in  preparing  the  agency  and  paving  the  way 
for  such  matter-of-course  Mission  work  (Acts  viii.  1—4). 

But  the  Church  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not,  as  a  general  rule,  consider 
it  a  matter  of  course  tliat  men — far  less  women — should  go  to  v^lrccnland,  Sierra 
Leone,  or  Polynesia,  to  proclaim  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;  and  even 
after  the  Modem  Missionary  enterprise  was  fairly  inaugurated,  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  woman's  place  and  power  in  connection  with  it  were  fully 
recognised. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  indeed,  such  women  as  Ann  H.  Judsou, 
Mary  Molfat,  and  others,  had  shown  that  there  is  nothing  unwomanly  in 
braving  the  utmost  trials  and  labours  of  Missionary  life.  But  many  of  us 
can  recall  a  time  when  these  were  regarded  as  rather  exceptional  instances,  and 
when  the  sphere  of  women,  and  especially  of  unmarried  women,  in  connection 
with  the  ^Missionary  enterprise,  was  generally  supposed  to  consist  in  collect- 
in«_j  and  contributing  money,  reading  ]Mi<sionary  records,  and  remembering 
the  work  in  prayer.  Nor  are  these  forms  of  service  to  be  undervalued. 
Missions  cannot  be  maintained  Avithout  funds,  and  our  Churclies 
would  need  to  be  much  more  alive  to  their  privilege  and  responsi-  '^omens  work 
bility  in  the  matter  of  giving,  if  ever  we  are  to  dispense  Avith  '°athoine'^° 
collectors.  How  thankful  we  might  be,  were  we  even  at  the  point 
where  collecting  and  contributing  becomes  a  means  of  grace  to  both  parties  ! 
Let  us  aim  at  this.  And  meanwhile  let  us  prize  the  services  of  that  great  com- 
pany who  have  toiled  as  collectors  for  years  together,  and  have  borne  and  had 
patience,  and  for  Christ's  sake  have  laboured  without  fainiing.  Of  these,  the 
immense  majority  are  women  ;  whether  the  Avork  for  which  they  collect  be  for 
their  own  sex  or  not.  ^lay  I  not  also  say  that  some  of  the  most  liberal  contri- 
butors, according  to  their  means,  are  women-  especially  poor  women  ;  though 
in  this  we  have  all  doubtless  much  to  learn.  If  we  cannot  dispense  with  funds, 
neither  can  we  do  without  that  living  personal  sympathy  which  is  more  generally 
characteristic  of  women  than  of  men,  partly  because  the  former  have  more 
leisure  and  more  interest  in  details.  Least  of  all  can  prayer  be  dispensed  with. 
Who  can  tell  how  much  of  the  success  or  failure  of  Mis-ions  depends  on  the  rising 
or  falling  at  home  of  that  spiritual  barometer  of  whicli  prayer  is  the  exponent  V 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  ways  arc  open  l)y  wliich  every  member  of  the  Church, 
young  or  old,  rich  ov  poor,  male  or  female,  she  who  tarries  at  home,  as  well  as 
they  that  pulilish  the  Gospel  abroad,  may  be  a  fellow- worker  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  saving  a  lost  woild. 

Y'et  it  is  also  a  matter  of  rejaieiuin:,  and  it  ls  becoming  plainer  every 
day,   that   th(>    Lord    has   need  of    women,  and  especially   of  unmiin-icl 
women  in  the  foreign  field  itself.     None  of  the   Churclies  anticipatL  \  oo 
first  entering  the  Missiuii-lield,   that  the  work  among  women  would  need 
to  be  Ji  separate  department.     Their  Missionaries  were  sint  forth  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  it  was  only  experience  that  tauglit  llieni 
that  a  largo  number  of  heathen   women  are  al)so!u:ely  out 
of  reach  of  the  ministrations  of  men,  and  that  all  of  them    Women  needed 
stand  specially  in  need  of  sue!)  womanly  training  as  Christian     Mission^geij 
women  alone  can  give,  to  raise  tliem  from  the  degi-adation 
into  Avhich  they  have  fallen,  and  to  til  them  for  tilling  their  rightful  place 

*  Concilien-gescbiohte  von  Dr.  Hefele,  vol.'"'.,  pp.  55,  278,  500,  ('.01,  G9S,  73G. 
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in  the  Christian  family  and  the  Christian  Church.  Missionaries'  wives 
have  done  noble  service  in  all  our  Mission-fields ;  but  no  one  now  believes 
that  they  can  overtake  all  the  work  needed  among  heathen  women. 

But  gi-anted  that  this  is  so.  "'  Why  ? "  asks  many  a  critical  inquirer, 
"  must  Women's  Societies  be  set  up  to  carry  on  this  work  1  Could  not 
the  existing  Missionary  Boards  or  Committees  send  out  all  the  women  that 
are  wanted  ? " 

r     In  many  instances  in  which  this  question  has  been  put  to  me,  I  have 
found  that  it  simply  meant,   "Why  should  we  be  asked  for  two  sub- 
scriptions?" and  all  that  was  needed  to  silence  the  critic,   was  the  very 
obvious  remark  that  people  would  need  to  double  tlicir  subscriptions  to  the 
General  Committee  if  it  undeitook  both  sides  of  the  work. 
Womenrs       It  is   extraordinary   how    many   people    fancy    that     Mis- 
SocieticB?       sionary   Boards    might    double   their    agency    without   any 
addition  to  their  income. 

But  there  are  nobler  critics  whose  misgivings  spring  from  a  higher  source. 
"  It  is  not  Christianity,"  they  say,  "  it  is  heathenism,  tliat  necessitates  the 
division  of  the  work  abroad.  At  home,  are  we  not  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  would  it  not  give  more  unity  to  the  JMissionary  enterprise  and  be  more 
in  accordance  with  Apostolic  precedent,  if  one  Board  or  Committee  managed 
].oth  sides  of  the  work?  ''  Now  as  to  the  last  argument,  we  read  of  no  Boards. 
Comniitteos,  or  Missionary  Societies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  but  we  find 
Churches  composed  of  men  and  women,  filled  with  the  Holy  Gliost,  under 
whose  guidance  the  Missionaries  wore  selected  and  sent  forth.  To  these  Churches 
of  men  and  wom(  n  the  Missionaries  made  their  reports,  and  there  was  a  con- 
stant interchange  ot  letters,  messages,  and  prayers  betwe  i  them.  One  Church, 
whose  first  converts  were  women,  sent  contributions  also.*  We  must  go  to 
Herrnhut  or  to  Herrmannsburg  to  find  modern  Missions  conducted  in  this 
primitive  fashion. 

As  a  Presbyterian,  I  believe  in  Churches  carrying  on  Church  work.  But 
as  the  work  becomes  extensive  and  compHcated,  a  division  of  labour  may 
conduce  to  a  higher  unity.  "  All  members  have  not  the  same  office,"  and 
different  departments  may  well  be  allocated  to  special  Committees.  Here  we 
have  a  department  in  which  women  on'y  can  be  employed,  and  their  work  lies 
among  women  and  children;  is  it  uni cascnal)le  to  suppose  tliat  for  selecting 
and  corresponding  with  these  agents,  fa-  creating  interest  in  their  work  and 
raising  funds  for  it,  women  may  be  betier  qualified  than  men  ?  Is  it  reason- 
able to  e.xpect  them  to  take  all  this  trouble  on  bohalf  of  work,  in  the 
management  of  which  they  have  no  voic?  V  And  in  so  far  as  Home  manage- 
ment is  available  for  the  conduct  of  i'oreign  Missions,  are  they  not,  with 
their  sisterly  sympathy,  with  their  apiiiude  for  details,  with  the  sense  of  an 
unparalleled  indebtedness  in  their  liearts  to  quicken  love,  courage  and  patience, 
and  with  their  experience  of  woman's  v.'ork  at  home,  fully  as  likely  as  men  are 
to  manage  this  branch  of  the  work  weL  ? 

Fifty  years  ago,  all  that  the  few  str-gyling  Women's  Societies  could  plead  in 
their  own  defence  was  that  a  great  and  urgent  work  needed  to  be  done,  which 
none  of  the  existing  Boards  or  Committees  were  accomplishing  ; 
Our  answer.  ^^^^  ^-^^^  must  set  about  it  somehow.  But  these  fifty  years  have 
left  their  record,  and  in  the  light  of  thei-  history,  we  venture  to  answer,  when 
asked  why  Women's  Societies  should  take  up  this  work  :  **  It  is  because  the 
Lord  would  have  it  so.'  It  is  His  voice  hat  has  called  us  ;  it  is  His  hand  that 
has  led  us  ;  it  is  He  who  has  cleared  .wiy  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad,  till 
the  little  one  has  Htcrally  become  a  '  'lousand,  and  the  women  that  publish 
the  tidings  are  growing  iiito  a  host. 

It  is  now  the  exception  for  any  Church  that  has  Missions  worth  mentioning 

*  Philippians  iv.  16.    Does  any  one  doult  that  Lydia  had  a  gieat  hand  in  it  i 
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to  be  without  a  Women's  Society  for  the  womau's  part  of  the  work.  These 
Societies  have  an  aggregate  annual  income  of  £230,(JU0  ;  and  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Foreign  field  by  over  a  thousand  European  and  American 
Missionary  women,  aided  by  several  thousands  of  ^Missionary  women  from  the 
races  among  whom  they  labour — themselves  the  first-fruits  of  a  glorious 
harvest. 

The  work  is  manifold.     Teaching  in  day  schools.  Sabbath  schools,  industrial 
schools  ;  the  care  of  orphanages  and  boarding  schools  ;  the  Zenana  Mission,  or 
house  to  house  visitation  in  India  and  China  ;  evangelistic  work 
among  the  poor  in  villages  and  country  districts,  at  fairs  and  sacred      maniTold. 
places,  in  hospitals  and  prisons ;  Bible  classes  and  mothers'  meet- 
ings for  converts  ;  the  training  and  superintending  of  native  Christian  agents  ; 
the  preparation  of  vernacular  literature  ;  and,  last  not  least.  IVIedical  Missionary 
work  among  women  and  children.     The  enterprise  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  there 
are  boundless  posaibiUtics  before  it.  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes." 

11. 

A  few  words  now  about  the  relation  of  our  "Woman's  work  to  the  general 
Missionary  enterprise  at  home  and  abroad. 

At  first,  the  Ladies'  Societies  got  little  countenance  from  General  Boards  or 
Committees.  It  was  in  the  Foreign  field  that  the  earliest  relations  sprang  u]) 
between  them.  Young  ladies  sent  to  ialx)ur  in  heathen  lands  wore  placed  under 
the  protection  of  some  married  Missionary,  with  whose  work  theirs  became 
associated ;  and  whenever  conversion  led  on  to  Church  fellowship,  women,  as 
well  as  men,  depended  on  the  ordained  Missionary  for  the  administration  of 
ordinances  and  for  pastoral  care. 

At  home,  the  field  of  Christian  sympathy  and  liberality  presented  at  first 
many  spare  corners  where  the  ladies  could  reap  or  glean  without  interfering 
with  their  neighbours.     But  as  Societies  multiplied  and  Churches  awakened  to 
their  duty,  and  ]Missionaries  were  sent  out  in  greater  numbers,  the  necessity  for 
some  mutual  understanding  and  orderly  distribution  of   forces  became  more 
apparent ;    and  during  the  last   twenty  years,  the  Women's  Societies,  which 
formerly  acted  as  irregular  or  unattached  auxiliaries,  have  been  endeavouring  to 
fall  into  line,  and  to  find  a  fitting  place  for  themselves  in  the  general  corpif 
<r  urniee.     In  proportion  also  as  their  work  grew  and  bore  fruit,  the  general 
Committees  or  Boards  became  anxious  as  to  its  bearing  on  their  own. 
Hence  many  efforts  to  establish  inter-relations,  which  are  as  yet      Women's 
of  too  various  and  tentative  a  kind  to  be  minutely  enumerated  ;  "''ch^^ches. 
though  perhaps  some  general  principles  maj^  be  suggested  by  them, 
of  which  it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight. 

First.  The  great  majorit}'  of  our  Women's  Societies  now  work  in  connection 
with  particular  Churches  or  denominations  of  Christians  from  whose  adherents 
they  derive  their  funds,  and  to  whose  Missions  abroad  their  Missionaries  are 
attached.  There  is  an  advantage  in  each  Church  knowing  what  amount  of 
womanly  aid  it  can  count  upon,  and  it  ought  to  be  able  to  count  upon  the  lo\-al 
co-operation  of  all  its  own  members  at  home  and  abroad.  While  doing  so,  it 
interferes  neither  with  the  resources  nor  with  the  work  of  other  Churches,  but 
can  heartily  bid  them  God  speed. 

iSVcr»?f'/y.     It  is,  of  course,  an  object  with  each  Church  fully  to  engage  the 
sympathies  of  all  its  members,  and  to  enlist  their  help  in  this  half  of  the  Foreign 
ilission  enterprise  ;  and  with  this  view  to  aim  at  more  complete  home  organisa- 
tion than  sufficetl  when  the  work  was  on  a  smaller  scale.     Our  friends  in  America 
showed  an  excellent  example   to  all  the   Presbyterian   Churches 
when  they  began  the  method,  now  adopted  also  in  Canada  and  in      Interest  of 
this  country,  of  forming  a  committee  of  ladies  within  the  bounds    i^the'work.^" 
of  each  Presbytery,  to  ditfuse  information  and  collect  funds,  and 
through  its  secretary  to  correspond,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  Central  Ladies' 
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Committee  in  which  the  execution  is  vested,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Associations  in  their  respective  districts* 

The  Ladies'  Societies  of  other  Churches,  which  have  not  the  same  well-defined 

ecclesiastical  divisions,  generally  have  district  committees  or  secretaries  to  act  as 

intermediaries  between  them  and  their  parocliial  or  congregational  constituents. 

Thirdly.   The  exact  relation  of  the  Central  Ladies"  Committee  to  the  General 

Board  of  its  Church,  varies  according  to  circumstances.    When  a  Ladies'  Society, 

which  had  worked  independently  for  years,  entered  into  alliance 

Relation  of    -with  a  General  Board,  it  naturally  preserved  more  of  its  autonomy 

^*^*"'g°™'    than  was  conceded  to  Ladies'  Societies  formed  at  the  instance  of 

Board.       General  Boards  to  aid  them  in  work  among  women  which  the 

General  Board  itself  had  begun.  In  either  case  the  Executive  may 
be  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  clergymen  or  laymen  as  assessors,  office- 
bearers, or  consultative  committees.  Some  Women's  Societies  have  conducted 
their  business  with  remarkable  energy,  economy,  and  success.  \  with  little  or  no 
aid  of  this  kind  ;  but  even  they  may  be  sometimes  glad  of  a  manly  voice  to 
plead  for  them  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform  ;  and  emergencies  may  arise  in 
which  a  manly  breadth  of  view  and  knowledge  of  affairs  may  be  of  great  service, 
provided  these  do  not  intervene  in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  the  ladies'  sense  of 
responsibility  and  freedom  of  action.  It  is  a  simple  way  of  establishing  a  good 
understanding  between  a  Women's  Society  and  a  General  Board  that  some 
trusted  men  should  be  associated  with  both,  who  can  represent  to  each  the  vieAvs 
of  the  other.  The  same  object  might  be  served  by  having  some  women  on  the 
General  Board.  The  ladies  have  shown  a  willingness  and  a  power  to  work  on 
any  lines  conceded  to  them,  which  ought,  I  think,  to  inspire  confidence  ;  and  on 
the  whole,  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  let  them  work  their  own  way,  both 
in  the  details  of  their  Home  organisation  and  in  the  selection  of  Missionary 
agents.  *  • 

Fourthly,     These  last  are  frequently  placed  under  the  same  Local  ]\Iission 
Councils  to  which  the  ordained  jNlissionaries  of  their  Church  are  subordinated 

as  to  their  work  in  the  Foreign  Mission-field.  But  some  of  the 
Eelationsof  ]\iisj;ions  allow  them  to  have  a  voice  in  these  Councils  when  their 
'  tte  fidd.^  "*  °^^^  work  is  under  review.     This,  we  think,  is  only  fair.     In  other 

cases  the  Lady  Missionaries  have  local  Committees  of  their  own, 
and  their  relation  to  the  General  Mission  is  simply  that  of  friendly  co-opera- 
tion. 

There  are  some  Societies  which  still  carry  the  so-called"  Undenominational"  flag. 
Of  these,  the  London  Society  for  Female  Education  in  the  East  and  the  American 

Woman's  Union  Missionary'  Society  took  precedence  of  all  Church 
tionaf  ScdetiTs.  ^<^cieties,  each  in  its  own  continent.  They  have  their  own  traditions, 

their  own  attached  supporters,  their  own  valuable  and  well-attested 
work.  They  were  first  in  the  field,  and  I  don't  think  the  most  strenuous  advocate 
of  Church  work  would  like  to  see  them  out  of  it.  I  may  remark,  however,  that 
while  the  association  of  most  of  the  Ladies'  Societies  with  particular  Churches 
at  home  tends,  in  my  opinion,  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  promote  general  good 
fellowship,  efticiency,  and  economy  of  resources,  yet  in  the  Foreign  field  nearly 
all  the  Ladies'  Societies  are  equally  unsectarian.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  on 
their  staff  representatives  of  various  Churches,  and  the  native  agents  trained 
by  each  Society  are  available  for  all. 

*  The  Great  American  Churches  have  Sjnodical  Committees  also, 
f  E.g.,  the  Society  ior  Female  Education  in  the  East, 
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2.  By  Miss  A.  K.  Mahston,  L.K.Q. C.P.I.  (Indian  Female  Normal 
School  and  Instruction  Society,  from  Lucknow). 

Medical  work  for  Women  in  the  Mission-field. 

In  speaking  of  Medical  work  for  Women  in  the  Mission-field,  it 
may  be  well  first  to  remind  my  hearers  that  all  the  arguments  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  advanced  in  favour  of  Medical  work  as 
an  adjunct  and  aid  to  that  which  is  purely  religious  are  of  equal  force 
with  regard  to  both  male  and  female  Medical  Missionaries,  the 
important  difference  being  that  the  latter  restrict  their  Female 
practice,  as  far  as  possible,  to  women  and  children.  The  Medical  work. 
special  need  of  Medical  women  to  work  amongst  women  who  are 
inaccessible  to  tlie  ordinary  male  physician  is  well  known,  and  now 
everywhere  recognised.  As  in  so  many  other  branches  of  philan- 
thropic work,  Missionary  Societies  led  the  way  in  extending  Medical 
aid  to  the  suffering  women  debarred  by  their  customs  from  obtaining 
it  in  the  usual  way.  The  movement  thus  set  on  foot  has  become 
widespread,  and  recently  the  Dufferin  Association  in  India  has  under- 
taken the  difficult  task  of  providing  some  kind  of  female  medical  aid 
for  all  who  desire  it.  .  ,  .  • 

Perhaps  I  may  best  occupy  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  in 
bringing  before  you,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  a  true  picture— ^^z-^?,  of  the 
condition  of  women  in  India  as  regards  Medical  aid  ;  and  second,  of 
the  work  of  a  Medical  Missionary  among  the  women  ;  after  which  I 
may  suggest  some  points  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  consideration 
with  regard  to  our  action  in  the  future. 

I.  As  to  the  condition  of  Indian  tvomen. — Although  my  experience  is 
restricted   to    the    North-west  Provinces   of  India,  tiie  same 
description  will  probably  apply  more  or  less  to  women  in  all  ^°°^i*^°°  °^ 
Mohammedan  countries  wlieie  the  "  Puidah"  system  is  observed. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Indian  vvonien  are  debaried  from  medi- 
cal treatment   altogether.      From  our  point  of    view  they  are  certainly 
debarred  from  sufficient  or  eflectual  Medical  aid ;  but  from  their  own  point 
of  view  they  are,  excepting  in  cases  of  special  emergency,  well  provided  for. 

Take  the  case  of  a  ^Mohammedan  lady  who  becomes  ill.  The  first  person 
she  will  send  for  will  be  either  a  "  dai "  or  a  "  hakim,"  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  "  dai"  is  a  native  woman  of  the  lower  clas'j,  utterly  uneducated, 
hut  possessing  knowledge  of  a  few  lemedies,  so-called,  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter  for  generations.  This  pirgt resort 
"dai"  will  do  her  best,  or  her  w'orst;  and  if  she  does  nothing  to  in  disease, 
interfere  with  Nature,  that  great  physician  will  in  many  cases  efiect  a  cure, 
and  if  so,  the  lady's  confidence  in  her  "  dai  "  will  be  strengthened.  Should 
a  "  hakim  "  or  native  male  physician  be  sent  for,  he  will  be  allowed  to  feel 
the  lady's  pulse,  or,  should  he  be  a  neai-  relative,  he  will  oven  be  admitted 
to  see  the  patient.  This  latter  course,  however,  is  by  no  means  considered 
necessary  for  tlie  accurate  treatment  of  the  case.  The  ^;w7se  is  considered  an 
index  to  the  state  of  every  organ  of  the  body. 
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Should  iill  native  remedies  prove  unavcailing;,  and  the  case  go  from  bad 
to  wor^e,  the  lady's  family  will  consider  what  is  next  to  be  done.  It  is 
at  this  juncture  that  the  lady  doctor  is  called  in,  but  even  here 
The  next  resort,  ^j^^^^  is  another  alternative,  as  "English  medicine"  maybe 
obtained  from  various  sources.  First,  there  is  the  Bengali  babu,  employed 
in  a  Government  ho.spital,  or  there  is  the  native  homoeopathic  practitioner. 
Either  of  these  may  feel  the  lady's  pulse,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  family 
will  detail  her  symptoms,  after  which  he  will  have  no  hesitation  in  pre- 
scribing; failing  these,  if  the  family  be  wealthy,  the  English  civil 
sur"-eon  may  be  resorted  to,  and  will  attend  the  patient  on  the  same 
conditions.  Should,  however,  the  lady  doctor  have  obtained  a  reputation  in 
that  quarter,  she  will  probably  be  called  in.  She  will  carefully  examine 
the  patient,  prescribe  and  give  directions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  carried 
out.  The  medicine  prescribed  will  generally  be  taken,  though  in  bigoted 
IVIohanuuedan  families,  the  "istikhara,"  a  kind  of  rosary,  may  be  first 
consulted,  to  see  whether  it  is  likidy  to  do  good  or  not ;  should  the 
result  be  unsatisfactory  the  medicine  is  not  given.  If  the  treatment  is 
carried  out,  the  eflect  of  the  first  dose  will  be  anxiously  watched,  and  any 
untoward  symptom  that  may  occur  during  the  ensuing  twelve  hours 
will  be  attributed  to  it.  If  relief  speedily  follows,  and  the  malady 
vields  easily  to  treatment,  the  lady  doctor  will  be  allowed  to  have  entire 
(•l\ai-ge  of  the  case ;  if,  on  t^he  contrary,  it  should  bo  tedious,  or  any  unto- 
'wnrd  symptom  should  arise,  or  worst  of  all,  should  surgical  treatment  be 
proposed,  she  will  probably  be  dismissed  altogether,  and  the  unfortimate 
patient  will  again  go  the  round  of  dales,  hakims,  babus,  etc.,  etc. ;  perhaps 
when  she  is  at  death's  door,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid,  the  lady 
doctor  may  be  again  summoned  as  a  forlorn  hope.  All  this  does  not 
sound  very  encouraging,  but  we  must  remember  that  much  patient  eftbrt 
is  needed  to  overcome  prejudice,  and  to  educate  the  people  to  know  their 
need  and  who  are  their  true  helpers. 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  India  are  not  fully  alive  to  the  need  of 
adequate  Medical  aid  for  their  women  does  not  make  that  need  the  less. 
Words  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  needless  sullering  undergone,  lives  sacrificed, 
and  families  desolated  through  the  ignoiance  of  native  women  supposed  to 
undertake  the  care  of  the  sick.  From  time  to  time  I  have  been  called  just 
in  time  to  see  an  unfortunate  woman  pass  away  wlio  could,  no  doubt,  have 
been  saved  by  timely  interference.  Other  lives  I  have  been  a1)le  to  save 
which  certainly  would  have  been  sacrificed  had  no  adequate  ^Medical  aid 
been  attainable.  Doubtless  the  need  is  great,  only  it  is  needless  to  attempt 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  female  Medical  work  in  India  is  uphill  work,  and 
needs  patient  waiting  and  persevering  effort  in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
one's  labours. 

II.  As  regards  the  work  of  a  Medical  Mlssionarii  amomj  Indian  women. 
— The  work  of  a  Medical  Missionary  abroad  dift'ers  less  than  might  be 
supposed  from  similar  work  in  our  large  cities.     It  is  carried  on  largely 

and  perhaps  most  satisfactorily  among  the  })oor,  that  is,  among 
•^^tiiSon"*''^^'^'^®  who  cannot  afibrd  to  pay  fees  for  Medical  attention.     To 

meet  the  needs  of  this  class  the  Medical  Missionary  will  open 
dispensaries  in  diOerent  parts  of  the  city,  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of 
all,  and  it  is  generally  necessary,  for  the  saving  of  time  and  strength, 
to  make  the  rule  that  all  who  are  not  too  ill  to  leave  their  houses,  and  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  fees,  should  attend  the  dispensaries.     Perhaps 
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you  will  say,  "  How  can  *  Purdah  '  women,  who  are  not  allowed  to  be  seen 
abroad,  visit  a  public  dispensary  ] "  They  do  not  come  on  foot,  but  are 
carried  in  doolies  (a  kind  of  framework,  covered  with  a  purdah),  insido 
which  they  creep,  and  remain  hidden  from  view  until  they  are  safely 
lodged  within  the  dispensary  precincts ;  as  an  additional  precaution  a  malo 
relative  generally  accompanies  the  doolie  as  escort. 

The  work  of  seeing  patients  now  commences,  and  they  are  admitted  one  by 
one  into  the  consulting-room.      When  a  certain  number  have  been  seen  and 
prescribed  for,  and  the  late  comers  have  had  time  to  assemble, 
Medical  work  is  suspended,  and  a  short  service  is  held,  consisting  of     diTens^* 
one  or  two  bliajans,  i.e.,  Christian  hymns  to  native  tunes,  and  a 
short  address.     It  is  well  if  the  doctor  can  give  the  latter  herself.     She  has  far 
more  influence  over  the  women  than  anyone  else,  and  they  will  generally  listen 
to  her  respectfully  and  attentively.     Knowledge  of  the  language  is  of  course 
essential,  but  this  every  Medical  Missionary  ought  to  acquire  thoroughly,  if 
she  is  to  reap  any  spiritual  fruit  from  her  labours. 

On  the  whole,  I  consider  the  dispensaiy  a  most  interesting  sphere  of  Mis- 
sionary work.    Results  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  accessions  to 
the  visible  Church,  though  these  are  not  altogether  wanting.     From 
time  to  time  the  Medical  Missionary's  heart  is  gladdened  by  simple     thefwork. 
confessions  of  faith,  and  words  of  gratitude  for  spiritual  benefits 
received.    The  good  seed  is  being  sown  in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  and  in  some 
it  can  be  seen  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit,  even  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances, 
and  opposing  influence.     Some  are  forsaking  their  idols,  and  are  serving  Christ  in 
their  horfies,  thougtthomo  ties  at  present  forbid  their  open  avowal  of  Christianity. 
For  the  final  estimation  of  results  we  must  wait  till  the  great  Harvest  Day. 

After  dispensaries,  the  next  w^ork  of  the  female  INIedical  Missionary  is 
to  establish  a  hospital  for  women  and  children.     This  is  not  so  easy  as 
it  sounds,   for  when   a   .suitable  building  and   all    appliances 
are  secured,  and  money  for  the  support  of  the  institution  is      ho»pitah* 
guaranteed,  the  next  ditliculty  is  to  persuade  the  patients  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  oli'ered  to  them.     Many  are  the  excuses 
offered  by  those  whose  only  hope  of  cure,  as  the  doctor  too  well  knows,  lies 
in  the  care  and  attention  which  they  cannot  receive  in  their  own  homes. 
"  How  can  I  come  ?  my  house  cannot  be  left.     I  have  small  children  ;  my 
brethren  will  not  be  pleased.     What  will  become  of  my  caste?     I  cannot 
come  alone,  and  there  is  no  one  willing  to  accompany  me." 

If  all  these  objections  are  overruled,  and  the  patient  is  at  last  lodged  in  the 
hospital,  the  next  difficulty  is  to  keep  her  there  until  remedies  have  had  time  to 
take  effect ;  probably  she  and  her  friends  will  allow  about  twenty-four  hours  for 
testing  the  success  of  hospital  treatment,  and  if  there  is  no  decided  improvement 
within  that  time  you  will  be  told  "the  friends  have  come  to  take  her  away.' 
Years  of  patient  labour,  however,  Wisure  an  increase  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  and  as  the  doctors  reputation  is  established  the  hospital  becomes  a 
powerful  agency  for  good. 

There  is  still  anotlicr  department  of  work  for  the  female  Medical  Missionary, 
the  most  dilHcult,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  unsatisfactory,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  is  very  interesting  and  well  worth  cultivating.     I  refer  to  Medical 
attendance  on  ladies  of  the  upper  class  in  their  own  Zenanas.     These  are  not  no 
accessible  to  the  Medical  JNlissionary  as   is   sometimes  supposed. 
The  question  of  religious   bigotry  among  Mohammedans  and  of  zenanaw^ork. 
caste  prejudice  among  Hindus,  both  of  which  predominate  in  the 
upper    classes    of   large    cities,    oppose    the    entry   of    the    IVIissionary    lady 
doctor,  added  to  which  there  is  still  a  steadfast  adherence  to  native  customs  and 
a  fear  of  offending  the  native  hakims  on  the  part  of  many  wealthy  nativo;^ 
of  India  ;  in  many  cases  they  are  slow  to  resort  to  European  treatment,  and  when 
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they  do  so  it  is  under  conditions  and  reservations,  which  arc  extremely  trying  to  the 
doctor  called  in.  She  very  soon  finds  that  the  case  is  by  no  means  given  into  her 
hands.  Her  opinion  is  asked,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  accepted  ;  it  is  inquired  of 
her  what  line  of  treatment  she  intends  to  pursue,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  she 
will  be  allowed  to  carry  it  out,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  discussed  by  the  (of  course, 
non-medical)  friends  of  the  patient.  The  advice  of  some  learned  Moulvie  or 
Pundit  is  then  sought,  and  the  family  doctors  or  "  hakims  "  are  consulted,  after 
which  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  lady  doctor  will  be  told  that  her  opinion 
and  advice  are  quite  wrong  and  she  need  not  come  again. 

The  difficulty  of  reaching  the  upper  classes  of  India  by   the  lady  Medical 

Missionary  is  perhaps  enhanced  since  the  establishment  of  the  "  National  Indian 

As-:Ociation,"  for  it  has  raised  the  question  which  now  every  native  of  India  will 

have  to  ask  himself,  Will  you  have  medical  treatment  for  your  wives,  ^yith  religion 

or  without  ?   The  wealthy  native,  who  prides  himself  on  his  adherence 

Influenreofthe  iq  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  will,  in  most  cases,  consider  himself 

^l^r^aticm^"'^*^"^^  ^"  honour  to  reply  in  favour  of  the  latter,  especially  as  any 

movement  connected  with  or  favoured  by  Government  is  in  his 

eyes  vastly  superior  to  that  which  is  the   result  of   private   or  Missionary 

enterprise.    At  present,  however,  the  number  of  lad}'  doctors  is  so  Umited  that 

the  Medical  Missionary  will,  from  time  to  time,  find  herself  summoned  to  the 

houses  of  the  great.     Occasionally  she  may  find  herself  a  guest  in  a  Rajah's 

palace,  with  free  access  to  the  ladies  of  the  family.     Here,  as  opportunity  offers, 

it  will  -be  her  privile.i;e  to  testify  for  Christ,  perhaps   not   always  by   direct 

religious  instruction  but  by  trying  to  show  them  what  Christ  and  Christianity 

really  are  ;  sometimes  Christian  books  will  be  accepted  and  read,  friendships  will 

be  formed,  and  a  bond  of  union  established,  which  may  be  a  means  of  influence  in 

time  to  come. 

One  word  I  would  say  as  to  the  training  required  for  Medical  ■work  in 
the  Mission-field.  The  vocation  is  a  high  one.  Let  us  aim  liigh.  Let  us 
Thorough  ^^^^  lower  CUV  standard.  All  are  not  called  to  be  Medical 
training  Missionaries.  Let  those  who  are  grudge  no  time  or  labour  to 
required,  equip  tliemselves- for  the  great  work  they  have  undertaken; 
they  will  be  repaid  in  after-time.  ^Vhat  hours  of  remorse  and  legret,  and 
moments  of  terrible  anxiety,  as  they  see  life  ebbing  away,  and  know  that 
they  could  save  it, — if  they  only  knew  how, — will  be  spared  them  !  Think 
what  a  female  Medical  Missionary's  life  is  in  India,  and  you  will  easily  see 
what  kind  of  equipment  is  needed  for  it.  Her  work  is  that  of  a  general 
practitioner  in  England,  with  some  differences.  One  is  that  she  is  the 
only  female  practitioner,  probably  within  at  least  two  lumdred  miles ;  she 
stands  alone.  There  can  be  no  consultation  over  a  dilHcult  case,  no  one  to 
call  in  for  help  in  an  emergency.  Secondly,  all  kinds  of  cases  are  brought 
to  her,  which  in  England  would  only  be  trusted  to  a  specialist;  either  she 
must  treat  them,  or  send  them  away  without  hope  of  relief.  Thirdly,  she 
works  in  an  enervating  climate,  where  anxiety  is  ill  borne,  and  health  and 
spirits  too  readily  bieak  down  under  overstrain.  It  will  not  be  ditiicidfc 
for  you  to  answer  the  question  for  yourselves.  Should  the  Medical 
Missionary's  education  be  less  or  more  thorough  than  that  of  the  average 
Medical  practitioner  in  England  ?  I  say  from  my  own  experience, 
emphatically, — more. 

I  would  recommend  in  addition  to  the  usual  curriculum,  qualifying  for  a 
diploma,  a  year  given  to  the  study  of  specialities,  either  in  England  or  abroad,  as 
<^PPO^*"^ity  oifers  ;  but  Avhether  the  extra  year  be  taken  or  not,  let 
special Bubjects.  ^^  ^^^  undertake  the  difficult  duties  of  a  Medical  Missionary  who 
cannot  bring  to  her  work  at  least  as  much  knowledge  as  is  required 
from  the  ordinary  English  practitioner  ;  she  will  need  much  more.  The  difficulties 
which  formerly  lay  in  the  way  of  women  obtaining  a  full  Medical  education  have 
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now  been  removed.  Shall  wo  brini;  to  the  Lord  and  His  work  what  costs  us 
nothing  V  Women  devote  time  ami  labour  to  entering  the  Medical  profession 
for  secular  ends.  Shall  wc  say  :  "Anything  will  do  for  the  Mission-field;''  or 
shall  we  give  ourselves  with  every  power  o'i'  mind  and  body  we  possess  to  the 
great  work  of  giving  Christ  to  the  world  ?  In  no  way  can  we  better  do  this  than 
by  aiming  to  live  His  life  among  them,  preaching  the  Gospel  and  healing  every- 
where. It  is  an  encouraging  fact,  that  of  the  sixty  women,  whoso  names  are  on 
the  British  Medical  register,  ten  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

It  is  an  important  question — How  can  the  Medical  work  of  women  be  best 
utilised  in  the  Mission-field  V  The  number  of  qualified  Medical  women,  willing 
to  give  themselves  to  Missionary  work,  is  very  limited.  There  are  two  courses 
open  to  them,  Jirst,  to  occupy  large  centres  ;  sixond,  to  act  as  pioneers  in  districts 
hitherto  untouched.  With  regird  to  the  former,  the  National  Association  is 
establishing  female  wards,  and  endeavouring  to  provide  female  Medical  aid  in 
most  of  the  large  cities.  This  movement  makes  it  easier  for  ^Fis-  „  . .  . 
siouary  Societies  to  concentrate  their  Medical  works.  They  can  fenilaed"^t°^ 
choose  a  few  stations  and  work  them  thoroughly,  rather  than  aim  to 
occupy  a  largo  number  less  efficiently.  In  the  same  way  with  regard  to  training. 
The  Dufferin  Association  will,  if  it  continues  as  it  has  begun,  do  much  for  tho 
training  of  native  nurses  and  midwives,  and  also  of  female  hospital  assistants. 
Why  should  not  we  have  one  Medical  Missionary  training  college,  with  a  hospital 
attached,  and  two  or  three  lady  doctors,  tho  objects  being  to  train  native 
Christian  young  women  of  good  character  and  education  and  Missionary  spirit, 
as  assistant  Medical  Missionaries  V  I  have  only  time  to  touch  upon  this  subject, 
it  is  one  for  general  discussion. 

The   second  course  open  to  Medical  women  in  the   Mission-field,  applies 
especially  to  places  not  under  British  rule.     In  these  there  is  often  no  satisfac- 
tory Medical  provision   of  any  kind,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
female  ^ledical  department  could  be  worked  side  by  side  with  a^  nat^g  states 
Medical  Mission  to  tho  male  population.     All  classes  would  thus  be 
reached   simultaneously,   and   the   usefulness  of   both   departments   would   be 
increased.     As  an  instance  of  this,  I  might  mention  Cashmere,  where  a  Medical 
woman  has  recently  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  female  department,  in  con- 
nection  Avith   the   long   established   INIedical   Mission   there.     Female  Medical 
Missionaries  are  also  much  needed  in  China,  and  some  have  already  taken  up 
work  there.     The  difficult  work  among  Mohammedans,  in  Persia,  might  offer  a 
promising  field  to  Medical  women  wishing  to  act  as  pioneers,  and  doubtless  there 
are  many  other  openings  of  this  description. 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Cross  (Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  Madras):  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  friouds, — I  have  only  asked  two  minutes  to  lay  before  you  two  facts 
which  I  think  no  one  else  may  be  able  to  do.  It  has  been  my  gieat  privilege 
to  visit  India  and  reside  there  for  five  years  in  different  parts.  I  know 
India  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Delhi  in  many  ways.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
allowed  to  get  into  the  female  department  of  a  prison,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  during  my  life  the  sight  I  saw  tliere  of  ^si<^e  ?^  ^^^^"^ 
women  condemned  for  life.  I  asked  what  was  the  chief  crime 
for  which  those  women  weie  there,  and  the  matron  told  me  it  was  for  the 
murder  of  their  female  children ;  the  fact  being,  as  most  of  you  know,  they 
scarcely  knew  they  were  committing  a  crime. 

In  another  large  town  I  asked  the  permission  of  the  English  doctor  to  get  into 
the  Government  hospital;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  gathering  of  poor  Hindu 
women  who  were  there  considered  as  criminals,  and  j-et  you  could  hardly  dare  to 
say  they  were  criminals,  because  they  scarcely  knew  that  it  was  a  crime  for  which 
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they  were  shut  up,  and  there  was  no  sister  to  visit  them,  and  yet  there  was  a 

crowd  of  poor  women,  many  of  them  beautiful,  intelligent-looking 

And  a  Govern-  ^yf^njcn,  some  of  whose  hearts,  no  doubt,  were  very  sad.     Only  once 

ment  hospital.  ^_^^^  ^  ^^^.^^  Christian  been  in  that  crowd.     I  just  lay  these  two  facts 

liefore  you,  to  show  the  terribie  need  there  is  for  our  Christian  sisters  going  out 

to  India. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Emerson  (Woman'.s  Union  Missionary  Society  of  America) : 
I  wish  to  say  this,  that  the  word  "Union,"  in  the  title  of  our  Society, 
includes  all  denominations.  The  fact  is,  that  in  America  every  successful 
(yhurch  has  its  own  personal  women's  organisation  for  women's  work, 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  children  that  have  been  born  as  it  were  to  the 
dear  old  mother  Sixiety.  V>\\t  1  wanted  more  particularly  to 
Value  of  Medical  .rive  our  testimony  to  the  bciulit  of  Medical  training  in  our 

training.  ^li^sionaiy  work.  Wo  have  found  it  invaluable  in  Calcutta, 
in  Cashmere,  in  Allahabad,  and  espoeiallv  in  Shanghai.  Wo  have  phy- 
sicians whose  names  perhaps  arc  not  unfamiliar  to  you.  There  is  one 
lady  physician  in  Shanghai,  who  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and  has 
i)erformed  some  of  the  must  Wiyiiderful  surgical  opoi-ations  known  in 
modern  .science.  Her  dispensary  is  opened  at  certain  houns,  and  in  the 
interim  between  those  hours  the  women  are  spoken  to  about  their  sjuls,  and 
they  go  forth  with  the  seeds  sown  in  their  hearts.  On  Sundays  the  dis- 
pensary is  closed,  and  then  the  physician  takes  charge  of  one  of  the  Bible 
classes  in  our  Misbion  there. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Keister  (Secretary,  Woman's  Missionaiy  Association  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  U.S.A.) :    I  need  not  make  any  apology  for 
speaking    or   for    asking   to   have   a  word    in   this    place.     I   have   been 
brought  up  in  a  Church  where  women  and  men  aie  equally  recognised 
in  the  work  of  the  Church.     I  just  want  to  emphasise  or  ask  a   ques- 
tion with  regard  to  Home  work.     Our  hearts,  ever  since  we  have  been 
in   Convention,   have  been   stirred  by  the   aj^pi'als  of    Missionaries  from 
foreign  tields  asking  for  more  workers.      We    learn   from  the   statistics 
of   the    Churches,    that    two-thirds    of    the    members   of    tiie    Clnistian 
Church  are  w^omen.    We  learn  from  the  papers  of  the  different 
How  to  get  the  orjranisations  that  but  a  handful  of  these  women  at  home  are 
inTe°rTs\ed.     interested  in   this  gi'and  work  of  Foreign  ^Missions.     I  w\ant 
to  know  how  we  are  to  get  the  women  at  home  to  interest 
themselves  in  this  woik. 

These  two  facts — the  want  abroad,  and  the  few  women  at  home  that  are 
interested — how  shall  we  bring  the  two  together?  The  money  is  in  the  Church  ; 
two  cents  a  week  and  a  prayer,  or,  as  you  would  say,  a  penny  a  week  and  a  prayer, 
has  accomplished  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Missionary  Societies.  How  are 
we  to  get  at  the  great  number  of  women  who  are  not  yet  interested  ?  In 
the  Christian  home  the  woman  has  the  first  influence.  Womanhood  everywhere 
,  is  the  source  of  life  and  influence,  in  heathen  lands  as  well  as  at 

"^^good?^"  home  ;  and  nowhere  more  than  at  the  family  altar  can  a  mother 
impress  upon  the  children  that  are  committed  to  her  care  the  im- 
portance of  sending  the  Gospel  to  those  who  have  it  not.  We  can  only  reach 
the  women  in  the  homes  and  in  our  Christian  Churches,  by  bringing  before  them 
these  facts  that  Missionaries  bring  to  us,  and  appealing  to  them  to  come  out  on 
the  Lord's  side,  because  they  have  been  redeemed  and  blood  washed,  and  to 
help  to  send  this  news  to  the  millions  of  the  earth.  I  came  here  to  learn  from 
you  how  we  are  to  do  this,  and  I  want  when  I  go  back  to  America  to  be  able  to 
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tell  tho  things  that  we  have  been  tokl  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  this 
subject  before  the  women  of  our  Churches. 

Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts  (General  Supcrintondout,  Free  Methodist  Church  of 
North  Aniei'ic'ii) :  1  lejoico  at  the  door  that  is  opened  for  women's  work  in 
spreading  the  Uospcl,  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  try  and  open  the  door 
wider.  My  exixaience  iu  America  is  like  that  of  many  from  India.  I 
find  tho  women  morally  superior  to  tho  men ;  and,  if  so,  I  can  Moral 
see  no  reason  at  all  why  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  preach  •uperionty of 
as  well  as  to  labour  in  an  inferior  position.  women. 

My  reasons  for  saying  this  are  based  on  Scripture  and  on  experience  ;  and  not 
to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  sixty- eighth  Psalm,  and  Joel  and 
Acts,  we  find  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Romans,  Paul  sends  his  salutations 
to  a  great  many  women,  and  amongst  others  he  sends  them  to  "  Andronica  and 
Junia."  Chrysostom,  who  understood  the  Greek  language,  was  a  Greek  by  birth 
and  one  of  the  brightest  of  scholai-s,  says  that  Junia  in  that  place  is  declared  by 
the  Apostle  to  be  an  Apostle.  Our  version  is  "of  note  among  the  Apostles," 
but  he  says  Junia  was  an  Apostle,  and  was  a  noted  Apostle;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  very  strong  ground  for  women  to  take  an  advanced  place  in  spread- 
ing the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands  as  well  as  at  home.  And  so,  in  experience,  we 
find  that  some  of  the  most  useful  labourers  in  America  and  in  England  have  been 
women. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Nind  (Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.)  :  I  am  here  to  represent  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  women  connected  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  as  my  fiist  inspira- 
tion to  Missionary  labour  was  in  Exeter  Hall,  being  born  within  six  miles 
of  it, — in  Avhich  1  have  heard  a  Moffat,  a  Medhurst,  a  Morrison,  a  Williams, 
and  many  others.  I  feel  the  spirit  of  those  glorious  men  falling  on  me  this 
morning.  I  ai  lero  simply  to  say,  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me,  a 
word  on  behalf  of  the  Medical  ^Missions  connected  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America.  We  have  the  honour  of  having  American 
sent  out  the  first  woman  Missionary  to  Asia,  Doctor  Clara  women  first  in 
Swayne,  who  went  from  Benhampton,  New  York,  and  opened  ^''^^' 
her  wonderful  Mission  in  India,  where  God  <^<vvo  her  thou.sands  of  patients 
and  very  many  precious  souls.  She  was  called  from  that  work  to  bo  the 
private  physician  to  an  Indian  Hajah.  (lod  has  marvellously  blessed  her ; 
and  just  before  I  took  my  steamer  I  grasped  her  hand  and  thanked  God  He 
had  permitted  her  to  come  home  for  a  little  rest. 

Then  God  permitted  us  to  open  the  work  in  Tien-tsin.     The  Viceroy's  wife 
being  alarmingly  ill  God  moved  him  to  send  for  our  Dr.  Leonora  Howard, 
stationed  at  Pekin.     He  sent  down  his  royal  yacht  and  brought  her   to  the 
palace.     God  blessed  her  labours;  the  Viceroys  wife  was  restored,  and  she  gave 
one  thousand  dollars  to  our  Missionary  work,  and  then  opened  a 
hospital  for  the  high-class  women  of  Tien-tsin  ;  and  then  our  brave     Ten^t°"* 
]\Iissionary  Society  moved  up  ;  and  these  Medical  ^Missions  opened 
the  work  in  Tien-tsin  for  both    our  Boards.      At  Fuh-chow  we  have  a  hos- 
pital, where  we  arc  training  IMissionary  Medical  students.     God  has  sent  one  to 
our  country,  who  is  now  being  educated  at  Delaware,  Ohio, — the  daughter  of  one 
of  our  presiding  elders — a  consecrated  young  woman.     She  will  go  back  when  she 
has  finished  her  Medical  course  to  be  a  Medical  Missionary.     Now  we  are  needing 
more  Medical  Missionaries  ;   and  now  I  am  going  to  follow  the 
example  of  my  beloved  sister  from  America,  and  say,  Come  over,  more  helpers, 
and  help  us.     I  want  a  Medical  Missionary  to-day  for  Singapore  ;  I 
want  another  for  Hyderabad  ;  I  want  two  for  Fuh-chow,  and  if  there  is  a  good 
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Enj^'lJHliwonian  we  would  .iust  as  soon  have  her  as  an  American  woman.  Now  I 
piuTse  (Jod  for  all  that  He  lias  done  for  our  Medical  work.  We  are  trainiiij,'  our 
IVkdical  Missioiii.vies  in  A<i\u,  in  ('awiii»ore.  and  other  stations,  and  we  are  seek- 
ing,' to  reinforce  fioni  native  agency  the  work  which  our  women  do  not  folh)w 
up" as  they  ou<,dit  to  do  from  these  liome  fu-lds.  1  jn-aise  God  for  all  this  work  ; 
it  is  yoinjjf  to  increase  and  nudtiply.  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  souls 
in  time  and  eternity  will  hlcs,s  Ciod  for  Medical  Missions. 

Rev.  J.  I.  Pickford  (C.M.S.,  from  Colouibo):  Mr.   Chairman,— I  feel 

very  nervous  ;(t  speaking  at  a  nieetin<,'  of   this  kind;  but  1  do  want,  if 

pos>il)l(<,  to  cvciite  !i  little  interest  in  tin;  Island  of  (Vylon.     It  is  nearly  ten 

years  since  I  Avent  out,  and  I  was  there  just  nine  years.     I  returned  a 

little  while  ago,  and  the  reason  why  I  mention  it  is  this  :  We 

"Women needed  jj,^^.^  no  ladv  Missionaries  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  there. 

in  Ceylon.       ...      ,  ti..     .  •     >       •  i  •  n     ji       x-  ii 

A\  e  have  Missionaries  wives,  who  give  all  tho  tinio  they  can; 
but,  as  Miss  Ifaiiiy  said  they  cannot  j,'ive  tho  time  properly  that  a  lady 
ought  to  do  to  Missionary  work :  they  have  their  own  households,  and  in 
some  ca.ses  they  have  children,  to  attend  to  ;  it  is  altogetlier  impo.ssible 
for  them  to  give  regular  and  systematic  attention  to  INlission  work. 

Kow  why  is  it  so  necessary,  especially  in  Ceylon  ? — and  I  suppose  it  is  the  same 
all  over  tlie  world  V     It  is  this.     AVe  receive  girls  into  the  boarding  schools; 

they  come  and  stay  five  or  six  years  ;  in  some  cases  they  are 
^"^"'^''^""^'daughtcrs  of  CHiristian  people,  in  some  cases  they  are  not  ;  we  have 
heathen  as  well  as  Christian  children  in  our  boarding  schools,  which  is  a  great 
surprise  to  some  of  our  friends  in  India.  They  come  without  our  asking  any 
questions  about  caste,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  they  staj'  with  us  six  or  seven 
years,  and  then  go  out  again,  and  then  we  lose  sight  of  them.  We  cannot  follow 
them  up.  And  especially  now  do  wc  want  lady  ]Missionarics,  because  we  have 
day  schools  where  Mohammedan  girls  arc  taugl't  ;  they  come  to  us  when 
they  are  quite  little  dots,  four  or  five  years  old  ;  as  soon  as  they  can  run  about 
they  are  brought  to  the  day  schools  ;  they  arc  taught  by  a  woman  four  or  five 
years,  and  then  we  lose  sight  of  tbcm.  AVe  have  tried  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  ladies'  work,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  very  encouraging  it  is.  We  find  in 
many  places  that  there  are  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Moliammedan  houses,  we 

find  the  children  retaining  the  Scripture  which  they  learnt  in  the 
in    °™^»-gchools,   and  Ave   find    very   often   that   ladies  are  admitted  and 
welcomed.     Oh,  dear  friends,  I  would  press  upon  the  IMissionary  Societies  here 
to  do  a  great  deal  more  for  this  work  than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Rev.  H.  Williams  (C.M.S.,  from  Bengal) :  It  is  my  purpose  to  speak  of 
one  section  oF  the  work,  and  of  one  portion  of  the  Indian  Euijure.     The 

pait  I  wish  to  speak  of  is  the  evangelisation  work  that  may 
evangeUsts.    ^^^  done  by  women  in  the  Bengal  villages.     We  are  very  sorry 

so  little  has  been  made  of  evangelisation  work  by  the  women 
in  this  morning's  nu  oting — that  so  little  reference  has  been  made  to  it. 
I  would  just  bring  before  you  what  our  position  is.  I  mean  we  men 
Missionaries,  when  we  get  into  the  Bengal  villages.  We  go  there :  we 
have  the  men  sitting  before  us,  listening  to  us,  arguing  with  us,  being 
influenced  by  our  preaching,  but  they  go  oft'  into  tlieir  villages,  and  the 
women  are  practically  untouched  by'  our  teaching  and  uninfluenced. 

In  our  work  of  preaching  in  the  villages  you  may  see  a  little  gathering  of 
women  standing  away  off  behind  the  men,  or  behind  a  hedge,  or  a  wall,  but 
practically  we  can  hardly  bring  the  Gospel  to  them  to  influence  them  in  any 
degree,  and  then  it  goes  on  still  further— a  man  is  influenced,  is  baptised— and 
this  has  occurred  once  and  again  in  my  JMissionary  experience  in  Bengal — men 
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actually  relapsing  into  Mohammrdanism  because  their  wives  cannot  bo  bioiight 
into  the  ( 'hristian  Church  with  them. 

I  might  say  the  two  works  ought  always  to  go  together;  when  men  go  to 
preach  to  the  men,  there  ought  to  be  a  company  of  Christian  women  prcai-hingto 
tlio  women,  because,  unless  you  have  that  wo  are  just  in  tlie  position  of  lighting 
with  one  hand  tied. 

T  am  sure  if  you  were  to  read  the  testimonies  of  your  Zenana  Missionaries, 
from  Bengal,  on  the  subject,  you  would  find  how  the  whole  country  is  open  for 
them  ;  how  thoy  may  go  into  the  villages,  and  how  Ihey  may  gather  these  poor 
village  women  around  them  an<l  preach  to  them.  Of  course  Zenana  work  has 
many  phases — teaching  in  the  schools,  and  teaching  in  the  liouscsof  rich  Hindus  ; 
but  I  think  the  work  that  needs  the  most  to  be  developed,  is  the 
work  of  preaching  to  the  pool-  Bengali  village  women,  who  are  as  *  *»e^or«' 
much  debarred  from  our  iulluence  as  the  rich  wives  of  those  who  have  Zenanas. 
As  I  say,  these  village  women  are  kept  altogether  away  from  our  preaching,  and 
we  want  an  army  of  English  Avomen  to  go  out  and  do  that  work,  which  I  say  is 
easy  to  bo  done,  because  tliey  are  received  kindly,  and  in  the  most  friendly  spirit 
wherever  they  go  in  these  IJengali  villages. 

Rev.  L.  Dahle  (Secretary,  Norwegian  INIissionnry  Society)  :  Dear  Chris- 
tian friends, — As  1  have  come  a  long  way,  from  Norway,  with  the  special 
purpose?  of  learning  scMncthing  about  W«jm(Mi's  Missi(mary  work,  1  cannot 
abstain  from  ex])ressiug  my  great  pleasure  at  tho  present  meeting.     I  am 
sorry  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  speak  a  word  of  guidance 
or  of  information  with  regard  to  the  question  before  us.     I  am    i^o^^"'ti°n 
one  of  those  who  Avant  guidance  and  want  information,  and  have 
come  here  just  to  get  it,  and  I  shall  be  thankful  for  any  information  I  can 
get,  or  for  any  reference  to  sources  of  information.     But  would  you  just 
allow  mo  in  return   for  tho  pleasure  and  the  information  I  have  liad, 
to  state  in  a  few  words  the  position  of  this  question  in  my  native  country 
at  the  present  moment?    When  I,  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  nearly  lialf  a  life 
spent  in  IMadagascar,  came  back  to  Norway,  I  was  met  by  my  foreign 
secretary  with  a  very  startling  remaik.      lie  said  to  me,  '*  I  tell  you,  you 
will  have  to  face  (juito  a  new  question  in  our  Mission  now."     T^^Growine  interest 
said,   "Wliat  is  that?"     ''Why,"  he  said,   "I   believe  that  of  Noi^egian  " 
about  half  of  the  young  Christian  women  in  our  country  are      "women, 
ready  to  go  into  the  Mis^sion  field  ;  "  and  I  tell  you,  friends,  that  I  felt  just 
like  Peter  and  his  colleagues  in  the  boat  when  they  had  got  all  their  fish  in 
it,  and  they  felt  as  though  the  boat  was  going  to  sink  under  their  feet 
through  the  abundance  of  God's  blessing  ;  but  then  I  remembered  that  the 
boat  did  not  sink,  because  l\o  was  on  board  from  whom  the  gift  liad  come, 
and  lie  would  steer  it  to  the  safe  shore ;  and  so  He  will  now.     Now  the 
position  of  women  in  the  INIissionary  field  up  to  this  time  in  Norway  has 
been  that  of  collecting  the  money  chiefly,  as  no  doubt  it  has  been  in 
other  countries  veiy  much  the  same.     They  have  been  very  diligent  in 
doing  that  work,  and  very  patient — more  so  than  the  men.     They  have 
hundreds  of   W'omen's   Associations,  and   they   have   done   an   immense 
amount  of  good.     It  has  been  a  very  great  boon  to  the  women 
themselves,  and  has  helped  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  to'^temsdves 
one  gieat  sisterhood  ;  but  now  they  have  come  to  the  front  and 
long  to  do  more.     They  have  already  a  special  paper  for  Missionary  work 
amongst  women,  edited  by  a  lady,  and  they  have  several  female  teachers 
out  in  the  Mission-field.     But  presently  our  great  assembly  that  meets 
every  third  year  will  have  to  deal  with  these  questions,  just  in  a  fortnight 
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from  hence,  and  I  shall  go  directly  from  this  Conference  to  the  meeting 
which  is  to  deal  with  the  question — "  What  we  can  do  to  promote  Women's 
Missionary  work  among  the  heathen  ? "  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  have  to  go 
through  a  hattle  with  queries  when  we  shall  deal  with  this  great  work  in 
our  Assembly.  You  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  have  done  infinitely 
jT  g  J  more  than  we  in  IMissionary  work,  but  there  is  one  point  in 
queries,  wliicli  I  Dclieve  wc  Can  beat  you,  and  that  is  in  our  ability  in 
English  energy,  p^^^-^jjjg  queries.  You  go  in  for  another  method.  You  rush 
in;,o  the  work — sometimes  very  rashly  it  seems  to  me — but  then  you  have 
a  knack  of  proving  your  case.  You  say  to  us,  "  Whilst  you  are  discussing 
the  possibility  of  converting  the  world  we  will  go  and  do  it,  and  then  wo 
will  show  you  the  accomplished  fact  to  prove  the  possibility  of  doing  it." 
That  is  good  sound  logic — a  logic  of  facts.  I  onlj  wish,  Christian  friends, 
that  God  would  give  us  an  abundance  of  your  practical  sense,  of  your 
energy,  of  your  sanctified  common  sense,  and  that  lie  will  give  you  a  little 
share  of  our  queries,  and  that  He  will  help  us  to  put  in  both  the  queries 
and  actions  at  the  right  place,  and  give  us  His  blessing. 

Rev,  W.  Stevenson  (Secretary,  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Ladies' 
Society  for  Female  Education):  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — 
There  are  just  two  things  I  want  to  say;  the  first  is  with  reference  to  the 
relation  of  the  Home  Organisation  for  the  two  side-;  of  the  work.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  ideal  relation  is  just  that  of  the  marriage  state. 
We  do  not  want  the  men  and  the  women  to  be  confounded  or  identified, 
„  ,    .      ,    but  we  want  them  to  do  their  own  work  in  the  verv  closest 
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mens  and  alliance  tliat  IS  possihle;  we  want,  not  tliat  tliey  sliould  stanil 
women's  quite  ajiart  fiom  each  other,  ]>ut  that  w])ilc  there  is  a  woman's 
organisation  and  a  man's  oiganisation,  where  the  work  in  the 
Mission-field  has  to  be  divided,  we  desire  that  they  should  have  these 
sepaiate  agencies  in  as  close  alliance  as  is  possil)le  without  the  two  being 
confoundt-'d  or  entirely  identified  with  each  other.  I  think  if  anyone  has 
anything  to  say  further  with  reference  to  that  question  it  ought  be  said. 
This  is  one  of  the  meetings  in  which  we  are  assembled  for  Conference 
on  questions  where  there  is  a  difierence  of  opinion,  and  if  anyone  has 
difficulties  with  respect  to  the  organisations,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
spoken  out  now. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this; — sometimes  peoi)lo  are  very 
much  confused  about  India  when  they  hear  such  different  statements  made 
with  reference  apparently  to  the  Siime  thing.  For  example,  you  hear 
sometimes  that  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  get  at  the  women  at  all,  and 
then  again  you  hear  that  male  ^Missionaries  can  find  very  largo  atuliences 
of  women  without  any  dilficulty.  You  have  the  ^lohammedans  and  you 
have  the  Hindus,  and  generally  people  think  that  is  all ;  that  when  you 
take  away  the  IMohammedans,  all  the  rest  of  the  population, — barring 
Explanation  of  ^l^G  few  Eurasians,  Parsis,  and  so  on, — are  Hindus;  l)ut  the 
contradictory  truth  that  there  is  a  great  section  of  the  population  which 
statements.  -^  ^^^^  Mohammedan,  and  not  Hindu,  although  it  runs  v^ery 
clo.-o  to  the  latter, — I  mean  the  laige  population  of  what  are  called  the 
aboriginal  races,  such  as  Santhals,  and  other  tribes  like  them.  Now,  these 
are  very  often  confounded  with  the  Hindus,  and  tluy  lie  very  close  to 
them,  and  in  some  places  it  is  very  ditficult  indeed  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction  between  them ;  but  you  will  never  understand  Mission  work 
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in  India,  and  the  necessity  for  a  great  variety  of  Mission  work  in  India, 
unless  you  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  Hindus  proper, — who  are 
bound  up  in  the  caste  system,  whose  women  are  behind  the  purdah,  who 
are  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  Missionary  operation, — and  those 
aboriginal  races,  who,  although  in  some  cases  they  may  claim  a  sort  of 
caste,  are  really  quite  open  to  the  ordinary  public  means  of  proclaiming  the 
Gospel.  If  you  keep  that  distinction  in  mind  it  will  save  a  very  great 
(leal  of  confusion  and  avoid  a  great  many  of  the  objections  which  are  often 
brought  to  various  kinds  of  Mission  work. 

Where  you  luivo  the  women  behind  the  purdah  you  can  easily  understand 
how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  reach  those  women,  except  by  calling  in  those 
departments  of  Women's  Foreign  Mission  operations  alongside  of,  and  pari  jyassic 
with  the  work  carried  on  amongst  the  men,  and  this  is  the  point  which  Christian 
women  have  really  to  look  at.  The  work  amongst  the  men, — I  now  speak  of  the 
Hindus  proper, — has  been  t^^oing  on  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  a  very  large  class 
of  the  men  have  been  reached  by  Christian  influences,  while  their  women  have 
been  untouched.  The  work  amongst  the  women  is  at  least  a  generation  behind 
that  amongst  the  men.  If  the  work  is  to  go  forward,  and  if  we  are  to  reap 
the  results, — even  of  the  work  amongst  the  men, — we  must  not  only  be  content 
to  do  a  little  work  amongst  the  women,  but  we  must  bring  it  alongside  the  other 
half  of  the  work. 

Mrs.  Moses  Smith  (President,  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  tho  In- 
terior, U.S.A.):  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — I  take  it  that  no 
nation  ever  rises  higher  than  its  mothers.  As  are  tho  mothers  of  a  nation, 
such  is  the  nation.  This  fact  must  be  taken  together  with  tho  other  simple 
fact,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  mothers  of  the  world  are  practically 
among  the  secluded  women  of  the  world,  and  the  other  very  essential  point 
that  only  Christianity  elevates  a  nation.  It  is  only  Christianity  that  has 
made  England  and  America  what  they  are ;  and  we  see  to-day  that  the 
most  essential  feature  of  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  is  our  Female 
Women's  Missionary  work,  the  ^Mission  of  women  to  women  eTangeiisation 
in  the  homes,  to  the  mothers,  and  to  the  little  children.  I  >>y^omen. 
regard  it  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  work,  both  for  the  inspiration  of 
those  going  abroad,  and  for  the  aid  of  those  who  have  the  equally  difficult 
part  to  do  to  interest  the  Cluistian  women  of  our  Churches  in  giving 
their  money  to  this  cause  that  we  should  get  them  to  comprehend  the 
.scope  and  the  power  of  woman's  work  in  evangelising  the  world.  God  has 
never  Ix'fore  placed  in  the  hand  of  any  human  agency  the  power  which 
to-day  is  in  the  hands  of  ('hristian  women. 

It  is  truly  womanly  work,  not  taking  us  out  of  our  sphere  as  mothers,  ,. 
and  wives,  and  sisters,  but  binding  us  even  more  closely  to  the  home  con-  \ 
.secration,  that  those  in  heathen  lands  may  have  the  blessings  that  we  liave.  •' 
One  other  point.     One   lady  has  spoken  as  to  the  means  of  awakening 
interest  amongst  the  women  of  our  Churches  at  home.     That  is  a  most 
essential  matter.     Let  mo  throw  out  one  suggestion.     I  helievejj^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^5^ 
wo  have  not  enough   taken  into  our  work  the  study  of  the     Christian 
Bible.     Let  us  go  to  the  people  with— "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"      ^°™^'^* 
for  every   point   that   we  would  make.     We  must  make  them  familiar 
^^•ith   Scripture — from    Genesis  to  Bevelation — this  work  is  commanded ; 
it  is  the  essential  work,   *'  Go,  disciple  oil  nations,  as  the  Father  has  sent 
Me."     "  As  lie  has  sent  INIe," — remember,  through  poverty,  through  child- 
hood, through  misunderstanding,  through  Gethsemane  and  the  Cross — "so 
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send  I  you."  I  throw  these  thoughts  out  simply  that  we  may  perhaps  gather 
from  them  an  inspii-ation  that  we  may  give  to  others,  and  so  hrighten  our 
work.  I  am  glad  to  bring  the  greetings  of  the  Board  which  I  represent 
with  a  good  hearty  English  hand  shake. 

Mrs.  G.  Stott  (China  Inland  Mif  sion) :  Eighteen  years  ago  it  was  my 
privilege  to  take  the  Gospel  to  the  heathei:  in  the  cities  of  China,  and  it 

was  no  small  concern  to  know  just  how  to  put  the  truth  of  our 

How  not      trlorious  Gospel  before  them,  that  the  dark  heathen  mind  might 

t^V^t^en     lefidily  comprehend  what  we  wanted  to  teach.     For  a  long  time 

the  course  that  seemed  to  be  the  most  feasible  was  to  give  a 
sketch  of  what  God  had  done,  first  of  all  in  the  creation  of  men,  and  of  His 
dealings  with  men  from  the  creation  downwards,  both  without  the  law  and 
under  the  law,  and  by  easy  stages  to  bring  them  to  His  having  sent  His 
only-begotten  Son  to  live  and  die  for  us.  But  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
in  this  method  of  reaching  the  heathen  ;  being  pioneers  we  had  no  Senior 
Missionary  of  whom  to  ask  advice,  and  we  were  thrown  tipon  God  to  iind 
out  just  how  to  present  the  truth  so  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  might  be 
touched.  We  did  not  want  to  touch  their  intellect,  we  did  not  want  to 
manufacture  Christians.  We  wanted  to  have  souls  born  again  for  the 
glory  and  honour  of  our  Master.  We  did  not  know  just  how  to  do  it,  until 
one  day  outside  the  city,  at  a  village  some  little  distance  away,  I  was 
surrounded  by  a  gioup  of  women,  eagerly  listening  to  Avhat  I  should  say. 
I  was  possessed  with  such  a  strong  yearning  for  their  souls  that  I  forgot 
my  former  plan  of  addressing  them,  and  I  spoke  something  like  this — 
"  Dear  friends,  have  you  ever  heard  of  heaven  and  hell  ?"  They  answered 
"  Oh  !  yes,  we  know  of  heaven  and  hell  " — that  is,  they  knew^  the  words. 
I  said,  "  Well,  I  shall  not  speak  of  hell,  it  is  not  worth  talking  about  ;  but 
let  us  talk  a  little  while  about  heaven." 

I  oegan  picturing  to  them  heaven  and  its  freedom  from  sin,  which  they  did 

not  very  much  understand,  because  they  had  not  yet  felt  the  burden  of  sin.  but  I 

spoke  of  its  freedom  from  care,  and  sorrowing  and  suffering  of  all 

touched  kinds,  and  then  their  hearts  were  touched  ;  every  face  was  eagerly 
turned  towards  me.  and  then  stopping  short.  I  said  :  "  Before  you 
may  enter  that  lovely  place  one  thing  is  necessarj'."  "  What  is  that  I  "  said  one 
and  another.  "  What  is  that  i "'  Oh,  that  was  the  question  I  had  so  often  longed 
to  hear!  "How  can  we  get  into  that  place  ( ''  and  so  their  very  hearts  being 
touched  by  the  power  of  God,  I  lifted  up  before  them  God's  Middleman,  which 
they  can  so  easily  understand.  I  pictured  God's  love  for  them  and  told  them 
that  in  His  desire  for  thc'r  salvation  He  sent  His  own  blessed  Son  to  be  the 
middleman,  whereby  we  could  through  Him  outer  into  tiiat  glorious  land.  From 
that  time  till  noAv,  my  dear  friends,  I  have  always  begun  just  where  I  ended 
before,  at  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Wo  have  prayed,  and  proved  very  abundantly 
that  that  Cross  is  God's  power  unto  salvation,  and  we  have  pi'oved  the  truth 
of  Christ's  own  words.  "  And  I,  if  I  be  hfted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Me." 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  had  come  from  her  home  twelve  miles  off  to 
visit  her  daughter,  and  for  the  first  time  she  saw  a  foreign  womati  and  hcaid  the 
strange  things  she  had  to  tell.  She  went  back  to  her  own  village 
appyres  s- j^^,,]  j-gj  ^d  to  her  neighbours  what  she  had  scoii  and  heard.  She 
said,  "  I  saw  the  fore^^..  woman  there.  What  do  you  think  she  said  i ''  and  she 
told  what  I  had  said,  though  very  imperfectly;  and  the  question  came  from  one  and 
anotlier,  "  And  how  did  she  say  that  we  could  enter  there  ?  "  "  Oh,  I  forgot  ;  she 
said  something  about  a  middleman,  but  I  forget  just  what ; "'  and  then  one  said, 
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"  Will  you  tiike  me  to  that  place  ? — I  want  to  hear  more — I  never  heard  any- 
thing like  that  ;  "  and  another  followed  and  said,  '•  I  would  like  to  go  and  he:ir 
more."  The  result  was,  not  very  long  afterwards,  tliat  old  woman  and  two  or 
three  others  came  twelve  miles  just  to  hear  how  they  could  be  saved  through 
Gods  Middleman.  That  old  woman  and  others  of  her  family  are  now  Christians, 
Oh,  dear  friends,  do  let  us  hold  up  Christ  who  is  God's  power  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believes ! 

Dr.  Undeihill  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
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Eighth  Session. 

WOMEN'S  WORK  IN  THE  MISSIOX-FIELD. 

(2)   THE   WOllK. 

(a)  Female  Missionaries  in  school  work. 

(i)  Female  Missionaries  as  Zenana  teachers  and  workers  among  women. 
Should  secular  instruction  ever  be  given  in  homes  by  the  Missionary  Agent  with- 
out Bible  teaching  ? 

(c)  Training  schools  and  homes  for  native  female  teachers  and  Bible  women. 

{d)  The  importance  of  working  through  cstaljlished  organisations  in  order  to 
secure  economy  and  avoid  imposture. 

{Tlnirsday  morning^  June  I4f/f,  in  the  Large  llall.)* 

Bev.  Professor  MacLaren,  D.D.  (Toronto,  Canada),  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman. 

Eev.  Dr.  Parsons  (of  Toronto)  offered  prayer. 

PAPER. 

1.  By  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Murdock,  D.D.  (Secretary,  American 

Baptist  Missionary  Union). 

Woman's  work  in  the  Foreign  Field. 

Passint;  over  the  Bible  account  of  the  many  women  who  were 
honoured  to  be  fellow-workers  with  God,  in  carrying  out  His  great 
purposes  of  mcrcv,  in  both  Old  and  New  Testament  times,  who 
have  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  previous  Papers,  I  now  call 
attention  to  the  records  of  jNIodern  Missions  which  have  been  made 
illustrious  by  deeds  of  Christian  women.  No  finer  exemplification 
of  Christian  courage,  endurance,  jiatience,  faith,  and  hope  can  be 

*  This  meeting,  h'kc  the  preceding  one,  and  for  the  same  reason,  was  also  adjourned 
from  the  Annexe  to  the  Large  Hall. 
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fonuil  iu  tli(^  aiinils  of  tlie  Cliristinn  ages  tlum  is  shown  by  tlic 
records  of  Christiau  women  connected  with  modern  Missiouaiy 
Societies. 

Woman'vS  work  in  the  Foreign  Mission-fiehl  lias  been  varied  an  I 
most  important.  Tiie  records  of  the  different  Evani^'elical  'lissious 
will  show  what  it  has  been  ;  a  study  of  the  New  Testament  will  show 
what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  spirit  and  general 
form  the  work  of  women  in  the  Missions  abroad  cught  to  ■woman's  w  -- 
he  like  that  of  devout  and  consecrated  women  at  home,  abroad  like  tnit 
with  only  such  variations  as  the  changed  conditions  may  ^^^°'^'- 
render  necessary.  The  work  should  be  that  of  help  to  the  men  wlio 
have  been  sent  out  to  make  Ch'ist  known  to  the  heathen.  It  sIiduM 
be  labour  for  Christ,  Labour  in  the  Gospel,  and  labour  in  co-oporatiou 
with  those  who  have  been  especially  put  in  charge  of  the  Gospel. 

Assuming  then  that  this  work  of  women  must  be  evangelical  and 
co-operative,  we  may  say  that  one  important  branch  of  it  must  be 
that  of  imparting  instruction  in  Mission  schools.  In  the  Asteachora 
legitimate  school  work  of  Evangelical  ]\lissions  it  may  be  of  youth, 
justly  claimed  that  women  have  taken  a  ieading  part.  Women  are 
the  born  teachers  of  the  race.  Durinsr  all  the  earlier  vears  of  life 
children  are  under  their  forming  hands.  Their  quick  apprehension, 
their  power  of  nice  discrimination,  their  gentleness  of  spirit  and 
wiusomeness  of  manner,  their  plodding  and  reiterative  patience  com- 
bine to  make  them  the  wisest  and  most  effective  teachers  of  the 
vonnsr. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  woman's  fitness  for  other  departments 
of  Christian  work,  to  say  that  the  Mission  schools  must  ahvays 
absorb  the  at*  ntiou  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  Female  Missionaries. 
And  certainly  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  sphere  of  labour  bears  the 
promise  of  results  so  large  and  enduring  as  the  Christian  school, 
which  finds  its  beneficiaries  most  plastic  and  tractable,  in  whose 
natures  the  impression  easiest  made  sinks  deepest  and  lasts  longest. 
It  is  the  shaping  of  the  soft  clay  with  the  gentlest  pressure  of  the 
hand,  compared  with  the  hammering  and  chiselling  of  adamant  into 
forms  still  imperfect  and  stony.  If  the  school  be,  in  fact,  a  school 
of  Christ,  it  must  produce  its  fruit  in  a  culture  which  is  of  the  higlRst 
form  and  the  most  enduring  character. 

In  saying  all  this  I  would  not  be  understood  as  justifying  formal 
attempts  to  gather  large  schools  of  heathen  children,  housing,  sup- 
porting and  teachirg  them,  with  the  moral  certainty  that,  when 
their  course  of  study  is  over,  they  will  return  to  their  heathen 
associations  and  customs.  The  schools  of  which  I  speak  are  those 
established  in  the  new  Christian  communities  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  Christian  households  ;  and  where  children  of  heathen 
homes  and  associations  are  received  only  on  condition  that  they  sliall 
receive  Christian  instruction,  and  pay  a  proper  fee  for  the  benefit 
received. 

Another  form  of  service  appropriate  for  woman  in  the  foreign 
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field  is  a  properly  conditioned  medical  work.  lie  restoring-  and 
saving  purpose  of  tlie  Gospel  embrac  <  the  whole  man. 
Medical  work,  j^^  relieving  and  comforting  function  regards  the  body 
as  well  as  the  soul.  Christ  healed  disease  at  tlie  same  time  that 
He  forgave  sin.  And  only  he  preaches  a  whole  Gospel  who  presents 
and  ilhistrates  its  humane  aspects  toward  physical  infirmity  and 
suffering.  And  "  woman's  work  for  woman "  is  a  phrase  whicli 
receives  its  pecidiar  and  fullest  significance  when  it  is  used  to  denote 
the  remedial  ireatment  of  woman  by  woman.  It  is  a  great  and  good 
thing  for  women  who  go  out  to  foreign  lands  as  IMissionaries  to  be 
qualified  to  relieve  their  sisters  from  the  horrors  of  medical  super- 
stition. A  recital  of  the  cruel  torture  inflicted  on  helpless  women 
under  circumstances  when  they  need  the  kindest  consideration  ;  a 
torture  often  exceeding  the  pangs  through  whicli  every  membcT  of 
the  race  is  ushered  into  life,  were  enough  to  curdle  the  blood  of  the 
hearer.  And  so  of  the  treatment  of  fever  and  delirium,  and  other 
disorders  in  which  a  false  system  of  religion  converts  what  ought  to 
be  the  gentlest  ministries  into  I'evolting  cruelty.  The  woman  who 
can  medicate  the  body  as  well  as  instruct  the  mind,  who  can  heal  the 
sick  as  well  as  lead  the  wayward,  will  render  a  double  service,  and 
win  the  sulferiug  and  heavy-laden  to  receive  the  balm  of  GileLd, 
and  the  offices  of  the  Great  Phvsician. 

But  there  are  other  deportnients  of  woman's  work  for  woman 

which  come  closer  to  the  heart  of  Missions.    One  of  these,  in  whicli  her 

agency  is,  and  must  be  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  exclusive, 

consists  in  visiting  Hindu  homes — if  such  a  in-ison-like 

Zenana  work.  i       •  i  .-i  n  ^  !■        ,  i  n 

seclusion  deserves  the  name  oi  home — ior  the  purpose  ot 
reli'n'ous  instruction.  What  has  been  known  as  Zenana  work 
has  long  been  justly  esteemed  as  a  most  valuable  agency,  and 
the  only  one  by  which  Christian  Missionaries  could  gain  access 
to  the  caste  women  of  India,  the  mothers  and  early  teachers  of 
the  multitude  of  Hindu  youth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
seed  thus  sown  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  ui'ter  many  days. 
How  many  thus  reached  and  taught  the  way  of  life,  receive  the 
truth  into  sincere  hearts,  may  rot  be  known  to  the  present 
generation.  The  traditional  and  utter  subj.-ction  of  the  women 
of  India  to  their  husbands,  must,  of  necessity,  prevent  an  open 
confession  of  Christ  by  them;  but  when  the  filial  upheaval  of  the 
foundations  of  Hinduism  shall  come,  the  ])otent  work  of  the 
Zenana  Missionaries  will  apjtear  in  the  prei)aration  of  those  readiest 
to  be  moved  by  the  story  of  the  Cross,  and  most  open  to  receive  the 
pardon  purchased  by  its  exalted  Victim. 

I3ut  recently  another  form  of  work  for  a  class  of  the  caste 
women   of  India,  has   been   i)rojecte(l   and  actually  begun,  which 

Schools  for   promises  good  results.     Homes  and  schools  of  Christian 

child-widows,  instruction   have   actually  been  established   for   the  eu- 

lighteument  of  caste   women.      Thvvv.   are,    in   the   presidency   of 

Madras,  several   schools   for  this  class,  to   which  women,  free  to 
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do  SO,  readily  resort  for  instruction  in  Christian  truth.  The 
condition  of  the  class  of  caste  women,  known  as  child-widows, 
has  been  regarded  as  the  most  helpless  and  abject  in  the  whole 
range  of  woman's  wrongs.  These  despised,  maltreated,  and  helpless 
girls  arc  only  too  ready  to  embrace  the  kindly  influences  of  a 
Christian  culture  ;  and  the  experiment,  already  made,  gives  promise 
of  abundant  blessings  to  them.  We  may  well  regard  this  as  an 
opening  for  the  advancement  of  the  women  of  India,  second  only 
to  the  suppression  of  the  cruel  Suttee.  The  rescue  of  thousands 
of  these  child-widows  from  this  iniiuman  custom,  or  the  long 
lingering  disgrace  and  oppression  of  those  who  survive  the  husband's 
departure,  is,  in  itself,  an  attainment  of  the  highest  philanthropy. 
But  if  to  this  social  deliverance  we  add  the  supplanting  of  a 
heathen  despair  by  a  Christian  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the 
richness  of  the  blessing  which  awaits  the  women  of  India,  through 
the  agency  just  set  on  foot,  when  it  shall  be  more  generally  adopted 
by  Missionarios.  This  is  a  work  worthy  of  woman's  tender 
sym])athies  and  glowing  zeal. 

Anotiier  form  of  woman's  work  in  the  Mission-field  is  the 
training  and  direction  of  a  class  of  workers  known  as  Bible  women. 
This  has  already  become  a  fruitful  feature  of  womanly  Training  of 
enterprise.  These  women  are  selected  for  the  qualities  Bible  women, 
they  have  displayed,  and  are  taught  to  read  the  Bible  and  ex})Ouud 
its  vital  truth  to  others ;  and  as  scon  as  they  exhibit  the  necessary 
aptness  to  teach,  they  are  sent  forth  into  surrounding  towns  and 
villages,  to  impart  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  women  and 
children,  with  a  view  of  leading  them  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ.  This  phase  of  Evangelical  labour  has  now  become  common 
in  nearlv  all  Evangelical  Mission-fields.  It  has  proved  very 
successful,  and  it  may  not  inaptly  be  regarded  as  an  exemplification 
of  that  prophetic  statement  in  the  Psalms,  Avhich  the  Canterbury 
revisers  have  correctly  rendered :  "  The  Lord  giveth  the  word, 
the  women  that  piiblish  the  tidings  are  a  great  host." 

Beyond  this  the  plan  of  establishing  itineraries  of  female  workers 
for  evangelistic  pur})oses,  is  ])eginniug  to  be  more  fully  carried  out. 
It  is  now  no  uu'^ommon  thing  for  single  women,  going  in  Female 
companies  of  tA-o  or  more,  to  visit  the  regions  around  itinerants, 
some  central  station,  telling  the  glad  tidings  to  all  who  will  hear 
their  word  ;  and  some  of  us  can  recall  instances  of  the  conversion 
of  men  through  such  labours.  And  doubtless  this  form  of 
woman's  work  will  become  more  general,  and  so  more  successful, 
as  facilities  for  it  shall  open,  and  as  experience  may  justify  it. 
Why  may  not  women  now  be  sent  on  the  same  errand  on  which 
the  angel  at  the  sepulchre  sent  the  astonished  Mary  of  Mag- 
d?ln,  ?  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  effective  workers 
in  th  evangelistic  movement  of  our  time  are  women.  And  why 
may  s^  ^  not  expect  that  well  instructed,  deeply  experienced, 
and    fnily  consecrated   women,   will   yet  reap  large  harvests    of 
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souls,  renewed  and  sanctified  by  their  proclamation  of  the  glad 
tidings  ? 

Moreover,  the  progress  of  Missions  has  been  more  tlian  once 
illustrated  by  instances  of  the  establishment  of  large  and  fruitful 
An  exemplary  Missiou  statious  by  womcu.  Ouc  of  tlic  most  successful 
female  worker,  statious  iu  the  Burmau  department  of  our  own  IMissions 
in  Burmah  was  opened  by  a  woman,  and  has  been  led  up  to  be  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  numerous  Burrian  churches  in  the 
world,  under  the  sole  supervision  of  its  founder.  *  Yet  she  pronounces 
no  public  discourses  and  performs  no  ecclesiastical  functions.  Slie 
teaches  the  women  and  the  men  in  all  that  concerns  Christian  truth 
and  Church  organisation.  8he  selects,  indoctrinates,  and  encourages 
the  native  men  for  evangelistic  service.  She  guides  the  church  in 
the  appointment  of  its  pastor,  instructs  him  iu  Bible  truth,  pastoral 
theology,  including  homiletical  training,  and  supervises  all  the  work 
of  the  station.  She  keeps  an  eye  on  the  school  at  the  station,  and 
is  sure  to  detect  aptitude  for  teaching  in  any  of  the  pupils,  and  sends 
them  out  to  teach  in  the  village  schools.  She  has  established  zayat 
preaching,  organised  a  circulating  library,  and  keeps  up  a  system  of 
Bible  and  tract  distribution  throughout  the  district.  She  has 
encountered  malcontents  and  awakened  o])position  in  a  few  instances  ; 
but  in  every  case  her  perfect  mastery  of  herself,  her  good  judgment, 
equable  temperament,  her  firmness  joined  with  kindness,  her  ready 
tact  and  ^.  m-  Christian  spirit  have  brought  her  through  in  triumph. 
No  jar  udF  up  to  this  time  produced  any  violent  change,  nor  has  any 
imT)edimeDt  resulted  in  anything  more  than  a  tem])orary  check  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Mission.  Her  greatest  difficulty  with  her 
people  has  resulted  from  her  persistent  refusal  to  baptise  her  converts 
and  to  solemnise  their  marriao-es. 

And  yet  so  delicate  is  this  woman's  sense  of  the  proprieties  of 
her  sex,  that  you  could  scarcely  induce  her  to  stand  on  a  public 
platform  and  face  a  mixed  audience,  even  though  she  might  not 
be  called  upon  to  speak.  A  real  overseer  and  leader  of  a  numer- 
ous Christian  flock,  she  does  her  work  mostly  in  private,  satisfied  if 
she  can  only  see  her  teachings  reproduced  in  the  j)ul)Iic  sermons  and 
lectures  of  her  native  helpers,  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  lives  of  her 
people.  And  unless  we  misread  the  signs  of  the  times  examples  of 
this  kind  will  multiply,  and  greatly  add  to  the  increase  of  Missionary 
force  and  efiiciency.  At  first  the  wish  would  sometimes  arise  that 
this  woman  were  a  man,  but  that  wish  long  since  was  resolved  into 
the  prayer  that  God  will  give  us  more  men  and  women  too,  of 
kindred  spirit  and  equal  faculty.  "  The  tools  to  him  who  can  use 
them,"  applies  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  It  seems  that  the 
Lord  is  a  respecter  neither  of  persons  nor  of  sexes.  He  works  by 
whom  He  will  to  the  confounding  of  human  customs  and  prejudices. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  work  of  women  in  the  Mission-field  ; 
and  here  perhaps  I  might  pause  as  having  traversed  the  proper 
*  Mrs.  Murilla  B.  Ingalls.  of  Thonz6,  Burmah. 
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limits  of  the  subject  assigned  me.  But  the  treatment  of  the  topic 
would  be  essentially  defective  without  some  more  specific  reference 
to  the  agents  by  whom  this  work  is  to  be  performed,  and  the 
relation  sustained  by  them  to  the  general  organisations 
engaged  in  Missions  among  heathen  races.  Nearly  all  movemSts 
branches  of  the  work  above  outlined  might  be  carried  on  »"  extension 
to  a  limited  extent  by  the  wives  of  Missionaries.  In  °  °  ^*"^" 
fact,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  all  this  work  was 
really  under  the  charge  of  Missionaries'  wives,  who  were  in  some 
instances  assisted  by  unmarried  ladies  sent  out  for  the  purpose  by 
tlie  Missionarv  Boards.  The  older  American  Societies  beo^an  to  send 
out  such  helpers  within  a  very  few  years  after  their  formation  ;  and 
the  sanie  thing  is  doubtless  true  of  the  English  Boards.  The 
present  plan  of  sending  unmarried  women  to  the  Mission-fields, 
therefore,  is  not  new  in  substance.  All  the  novelty  consists  in  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  this  kind  of  agents,  and  the  creation  of 
organisations  for  their  support.  Single  women  have  been  employed 
in  the  Missions  from  the  beginning,  and  the  early  annals  of  all  the 
great  Societies  have  been  adorned  by  the  names  and  enriched  by  the 
deeds  of  these  devoted  workers.  All  that  is  new  in  the  present 
development  of  women's  work  in  Missions  consists  in  the  more 
general  awakening  of  women  in  the  home  field  to  the  importance  of 
the  work,  and  in  the  measures  taken  to  increase  the  number  of 
labourers  abroad.  With  the  proper  work  of  the  women's  organi- 
sations in  the  home  field  this  Paper  has  nothing  to  do,  ^^^, 
except  as  these  Societies  may  tend  to  modify  the  relations  in  Male  and 
of  tiieir  agents  to  the  general  policy  of  the  original^"'"^^'^^^^^*"'^' 
Societies,  composed  as  they  were,  and  as  they  ought  to  be,  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Churches  in  the  home  land.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  remark  in  passing  that  it  will  be  a  dark  day  for 
Missions  when  our  Missionary  organisations  shall  become  divided 
on  the  line  of  sex,  and  people  shall  begin  to  talk  of  "  j\Ien's 
Missionary  Societies  "  and  "  Women's  Missionary  Societies  "  as 
separate  factors  in  the  one  great  work,  whose  essential  condition 
is  that  it  is  neither  male  nor  female,  but  one — indivisibly,  indis- 
tiuoaishablv  one — in  Christ  Jesus  for  the  renovation  of  our  common 
liunianity.  The  day  that  sees  them  separate  will  see  them  rivals, 
and  where  then  will  be  the  unity  of  pur[)0se  and  spirit  so  necessary 
to  insure  efhciency  and  success.  Let  the  noble  Women's  Societies  be 
helpers  at  home  of  the  Parent  Societies,  as  those  who  are  su])ported 
by  their  funds  are  helpers  of  the  Missionaries  in  charge  of  Mission 
Stations  abroad — always  co-operative,  but  never  co-ordinate. 
^  And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  true  relations  of 

the  single  women  employed  in  the  foreign  field  to  the  general  work 
of  the  Missions.    They  ought  to  receive  their  appointment    j^gj^^j^jj  ^^ 
from  the  Board  of  the   Parent  Society,  on  the  recom-femaie  agents  to 
mendation    of    the    Woman's    Board,    and    to    go    out  ^^""*  ^°"^*^'  : 
amenable  to  the  regulations  and  authority  of  the  former  in  all  the 
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forms  and  details  of  their  work.    The  siu-jfle  women,  for  instance,  who 
hibour  in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  should 
receive  their  appointment  from  tliat  So(!iety,  the  funds  for  their 
support  should  reach  tliem  through  its  treasury,  and  all  that  they 
do  in  the  Mission  should  be  in  the  line  of  its  general  policy,  and  he 
acceptable  to  the  Missionaries  in  charge  of  their  respective  stations. 
Kot  indeed  that  they  should  be  in  any  sense  underlings,  or  tliat 
they  should  move  at  the  beck  of  their  brethren  ;  but  that  they 
should  be  subordinate  to  rules  grounded  in  reason,  tested  by  ex- 
perience,  and   designed   to   secure  harmony  in   counsel  and  effec- 
tiveness in  action.     This  general  conformity  to  rule  need  not  and 
should  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  freedom  in  methods,  nor 
with  the  unhampered  play  of  personal  faculty  in  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  ends.     While  policies  should  be  settled  in  tolerably  well 
defined  lines,  there  may  be  a  wide  range  in  the  choice  of  expedients 
for  their  accomplishment.     But  whatever  freedom  may  be  accorded 
for  the  exercise  of  personal  aptitudes,  and  whatever  allowance  may 
be  made  for  personal  idiosyncrasies,  it  ought  to  be  accepted  from 
the  start  that  all  female  agents  must  abide  by  the  rules  and  be 
governed  by  the  policy  prescribed  for  all  other  JMissionaries.     And 
to  secure  this  end  there  must  be  a  single  source  of  appeal  in  cases 
of  difference  among  Missionaries,  and  that  must  be  to  the  General 
Society. 

Moreover,  while  it  must  be  accepted  as  the  duty  of  single  ladies 
to  be  helpful  in  all  departments  of  the  work,  it  ought  to  be  expected 
ijon-       of  them  that  they  will  carefully  abstain  from  any  inter- 
interference,  ference  with  matters   not   specially  committed  to  their 
hands.     It  would  be  remarkable  if  no  instance  should  ever  occur  in 
which  the  discipline  adopted  by  the  Missionary  in  charge  of  a  station 
towards  individuals  or  Churches,  should  seem  to  a  looker-on  to  be 
strange  or  injurious.     Natives  who  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Missionary  will  often  seek  the  interposition  of  his  associates. 
Such  interference,  however  sought  or  recommended,  is  more  likely 
to  widen  breaches  than  to  heal  them.     One  must  needs  have  a  very 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  case  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  as  to 
its  merits,  or,  what  is  more,  to  justify  anything  like  interference 
with  it.     Nothing  is  more  to  be  dejjrecated  in  Mission-work  among 
ignorant  people  than   the  well-meant  but   ill-timed   mediation   of 
otherwise  efficient  helpers  with  matters  for  whose  wisdom  or  folly, 
justice  or  injustice,  they  are  in  no  sense  responsible.     There  is  no 
sphere  of  Christian  work  in   which  it  is  so  important  for   every 
Christian  worker  to  be  so  utterly  absorbed  in  his  own  duties  as  to 
forbid  his  mixing  with  the  affairs  of  others.     There  may  be  cases, 
indeed,  which  will  justify  careful  inquiry,  and  even  call  for  loving 
and  faithful  remonstrance  ;  but  this  is  a  different  thing  from  those 
self-prompted  intermediary  efforts  which  are  quite  as  likely  to  offend 
hoth  parties  as  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other.     And  when  kind 
counsel  and  admonition  fail  to  correct  seeming  errors,  the  next  appeal 
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should  bo  to  tliosG  whoso  advici'  will  be  likely  to  carry  more  weight, 
— tliat  is,  to  the  Home  authorities — instead  of  writiiii;-  to  friends  at 
home,  who  may  make  an  incautious,  but  iu  no  sense  helpful  use,  of 
the  information  thus  imparted.  It  often  happens  that  Missionary 
Boards  receive  their  first  knowledge  of  misunderstandinji^s  iu  the 
Mission-field  through  the  private  correspondence  of  Missionaries 
who  ought  to  have  said  nothing,  or  said  it  to  those  who  might  have 
nji})liedthe  needed  corrective. 

Woman's  work  in  the  foreign  field  must  be  careful  to  recognise 
the  headship  of  man  in  ordering  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
We  must  not  allow  the  major  vote  of  the  better  sex,  nor  Man's  headsiiip 
the  ability  and  efficiency  of  so  many  of  our  female  heljjers,  »»  Missions, 
nor  even  the  exceptional  faculty  for  leadership  and  organisation 
which  some  of  t'lem  have  dio])]ayed  i.i  their  work,  to  discredit  the 
natural  and  predestined  headshi[)  of  man  iu  Missions,  as  well  as  in 
the  Church  of  God  :  "  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve,"  and 
"  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man."  This  order  of  creation  has 
not  been  changed  by  Uedem])tion,  and  we  must  conform  all  our 
])lans  and  policies  for  the  ui)litting  of  the  race  through  the  power  of 
tlie  Gospel  to  this  Divine  ordinance.  We  may  recognise  with  grati- 
tude to  God  all  that  women  have  done  in  the  past,  and  all  they  are 
m)W  doing  for  the  spread  of  the  glad  tidings  ;  but  the  work  will 
not  be  done  till  men  everywhere  gird  themselves  for  the  task,  and 
lead  on  to  the  final  coufiict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  to  t!ie 
crowning  conquest  of  Him  who  is  to  subdue  all  enemies  under  His 
feet.  Woman  may  not  assume,  nor  may  man  shirk,  the  duty  of 
leadership  in  the  great  enterprise  of  bringing  the  world  to  the  feet 
of  our  Immanuel.  The  work  of  the  new  Societies  is  vastly  inspiring 
and  otherwise  helpful  ;  but  they  will  only  yield  their  richest  results 
when  they  follow  in  the  train,  and  supplement  the  agencies,  of  those 
Societies  which  represent  the  whole  company  of  the  ivedeemed,  with- 
out regard  to  sex,  race,  or  condition. 

And  it  must  also  be  accepted  in  all  the  jMissioas  and  by  all  the 
]\Iissionaries  that  the  providential  help  which  the  new  organisations 
and  their  representatives  bring  to  them,  are  to  be  assigned  a  place 
in  the  ranks  of  a  mobilised  Church,  which  is  marching  under  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.     The     .„     , 

n       ■•  11  •'■  ii»ii  1  All  under  a 

welcome  oi  the  new  labourers  to  the  lield  must  be  mobilised 
prompt  and  hearty,  and  the  division  of  labour  with  church. 
them  should  be  open  and  ungrudging.  Give  widest  scope  to 
their  powers  and  a  broader  field  for  their  cultivation.  Their 
work  must  overleap  the  bounds  which,  as  I  think,  have  been 
mistakenly  fixed  for  it.  Let  it  be  no  longer  "  Woman's  work  for 
Woman,"  but  rather  Woman's  work  for  Mankind.  Nay,  let  it  be 
lifted  to  a  still  higher  strain  of  endeavour,  and  become  W^omau's 
work  for  Christ.  Let  them  labour  to  the  supreme  end,  "  that  His 
way  may  be  known  in  the  earth,  and  His  saving  health  among  all 
nations."     And  so  let  the  one  work  of  the  Redeemed  Church  go  on 
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by  all  ogenci'es  and  instrnmentalitios  till  tho  "  seventh  angel  shall 
goniul,  and  great  voices  in  heaven  shall  ]»rocIaiin  that  tlu*  kingdom 
of  this  woild  has  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ ; 
and  lie  shuU  reign  Ibr  ever  and  ever." 

TAPER 

2.  By  Miss  Abbie  B.  Child  (Secretary,  Woman's  Board  of 

Missions,  A.B.C.F.M.). 

Woman  s  Work  in  the  Miasion-JicUl* 

Woman's  work  in  the  Mission-field  may  be  considered  in  five 
aspects  : — I.  Its  necessity  ;  II.  Its  aims  ;  III.  Its  methods  ;  IV. 
Its  results ;  V.  The  present  demands,  and  the  obligations  they  im- 
pose on  Christian  women. 

I.  Its  Neckssity. 

The  necessity  of  woman's  work  in  the  Mission-field  is  shown 

(1)  by   the   condition   and   needs    of   women    in    heathen   lands  ; 

(2)  by  their  power  in  the  family  ;  (3)  by  the  fact  that  their 
elevation  must  be  brought  about  mainly  through  the  eilbrts  of 
Christian  women. 

To  give  a  coni])]ete  idea  of  the  condition  of  women  in  lands 
without  the  pure  Gospel  would  necessitate  a  long  and  pitiful  story, 

Woman's  '^"^^  ^"^'  ^^^  ^'^^^  known  to  need  repetition  here.  .  .  . 
position  and  i\lost  of  tlicsc  womcu  acccpt  their  lot  with  a  dulness  and 
cttitude.  contented  apathy  that  proves  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  Missionary  work  among  them,  but  to  many  who  have  roused  to 
a  sense  of  their  burdens  they  have  become  intolerable.  Tliis  is 
h])(  cially  true  in  India,  where,  we  are  told,  some  of  the  prisons  are 
filled  with  husband  murderers,  and  the  graves  with  suicides.  A 
prayer  offered  by  a  i)upil  in  a  Mission  school  in  India  expresses  the 
Boul-longings  of  many  of  these  women. 

She  says.  "  0  Lord,  hear  my  prayer.  For  ages  dark  ignorance  has  brooded 
over  our  minds  and  spirits,  like  a  cloud  of  dust  it  rises  and  wraps  us  round;  and 
■\vc  are  like  prisoners  in  an  old  and  mouldering  house,  choked  and  buried  in  the 
dust  of  custom,  and  we  have  no  strength  to  get  out.  Bruised  and  beaten  we 
are  like  the  dry  husks  of  the  sugar-cane  when  the  sweet  juice  has  been  extracted. 
Criminals  confined  in  jails  are  happier  than  we,  for  they  know  something  of  Thy 
world.  They  were  not  bom  in  prison,  but  we  have  not  for  one  day,  no,  not  even 
in  our  dreams,  seen  Thy  world,  and  what  we  have  not  seen  we  cannot  imagine. 
To  us  it  is  nothing  but  a  name  ;  and  not  having  seen  Thy  world  we  cannot  know 
Thee,  its  Maker.  We  have  been  born  in  this  jail  ;  wc  have  died  here,  and  are 
dying.  0  God  of  mercies,  our  prayer  to  Thee  is  this,  that  the  curse  may  be 
removed  from  the  women  of  India." 

If  work  among  the  women  be  an  important  part  of  Missionary  effort, 
what  is  the  best  ^vay  for  it  to  be  done — in  the  ordinary  lines  of  labour,  or 

*  Wc  regret  exceedingly  the  necessity  for  many  omissions  in  this  able  paper  ;  but 
its  ]cn;j;th,  like  that  of  many  others,  exceeded  our  limits.  Hence  also  the  need  for 
siiiall.r  type  to  save  space,  while  giving  as  much  as  possible— Kditok. 
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specially  by  women  ?    Tlio  Itarrier  that  oxists  betwcon  the  soxes  in  hoathon 
lands  is  well  known.     A  low  wnnion  may  gather  about  the 
Missionary  iticachcr  in  the  bazaars,  a  ft  w  may  wander  into  a  j"^*"?  "*<=^«d 
Christian  chapel,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  tif  the  sterner 
sex  can  l)0  a  wrleomo  visitor  in  their  homes,  or  that  there  can  ever  be  any 
Irredomot'  infcreourse  between  the  teaclu'r  and  the  taught.    A  Missionary, 
who  has  spent  many  years  in  ( 'hina,  atlirms  that  Missionaries  might  labour 
tliirty  years  in  a  place,  and  liio  women  w on kl  never  hear  of  Jesus,      Wo 
must  have  female  ageney. 

Another  writes  : — "Frequently  when  ritlingon  the  back  of  an  elepluvnt  through 
thu  narrow  streets  of  some  city  in  IiKha,  I  liave  had  glimpses  of  the  females  of 
the  sliopkeopers'  families,  who  octaipied  thu  upper  rooms  of  the  houses,  where 
windows  oi)cned  upon  galleries  overJKUitjing  the  streets.  My  elephant  lifted  mc 
to  a  level  witl)  this  seeoud  stoi-y,  ;in<l  as  the  aniuuil's  tread  was  noiseless,  the 
ladies  could  not  be  aware  of  my  approach  uutil  my  profane  eyes  were  looking 
directly  into  their  sitting  or  eatini;  room.  Instantly  would  be  heard  a  loud 
screau).  and  tlie  very  iii'st  act  would  be  to  liide  their  face.  Sometimes  the  doors 
and  the  windows  would  be  closed  with  a  slam  and  a  curse  ;  sometimes  the  ready 
veil  would  bo  hastily  drawn  down,  or  the  frightened  creatures  would  throw 
themselves  flat  on  the  lloor  (»f  the  apartment  and  cover  their  heads  with  their 
chuddars  until  the  infidel  had  passed." 

So  strong  is  this  prejudice,  founded  on  the  strongest  principles  of  a  woman's 
nature,  fostered  by  the  custom  of  centuries  and  the  sacred  tenets  of  her  reli<,'ion, 
many  of  them  would  rather  die  than  permit  the  sanctity  of  the  veil  to  be  violated. 
Is  it  not  inevital)le  that  it  shoulil  prove  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
approach  of  any  but  those  of  her  own  sex  ?  Tn  view  of  what  has  been  said, 
rcmcuibcring  also  that  the  women  and  children  comprise  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  heathendom,  is  not  woman's  work  iu  the  Mission-field  a  necessity  ? 

II.     Its  Aims. 

The  aim  of  this  woman's  woik  we  conceive  to  bo  in  heathen  lands — to 
be  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  liands  of  our  Lord,  in  bringing  the  women 
into  J  lis  kingdom,  in  the  creation  of  Christian  mothers,  and  as  a  consequence 
Christian  homes,  and  in  the  pro\iding  a  Christian  education  for  their 
daughters.  To  our  fathers,  ami  brothers  beh)ng  tho  task  of  op;ning  tho 
way  for  the  Gospel,  to  make  siraiglit  in  the  desert  a  highway  ior  our  God, 
to  strike  vigorous  blows  at  tlu>  brains  of  heathendom,  to  superintend  largo 
educational  and  evangelistic  enterprises,  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
and  win  many  to  its  side.  To  woman  belongs  the  quiet,  patient  labour  in 
the  homes  of  tho  people,  striving  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  wives 
and  mothers,  to  gain  the  love  of  the  children,  tirst  to  henself^J^^yj-JlJ"" 
and  then  for  the  Mast*  r  whom  she  serv'es.  Wliilo  the  men 
strike  heavy  blows  at  the  citadel,  women  try  to  undermine  the  stronghold 
of  heathendom,  all  working  and  waiting  for  the  day  when  our  God  shall 
give  the  victory. 

In  Cliristian  lands  tho  aim  t>f  woman's  work  is  to  secure,  equip,  and 
send  out  single  women  to  (he  various  ^lission-tields,  to  supply  the  needed 
funds,  and  forward,  and  in  every  way  sustain  their  labours  abroad.  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  inform  th(>  women  in  tho  Churches  of  the  needs  of 
heathen  women,  to  rouse  and  stimulate  a  prayerful  interest  in  them,  and  to 
uflbrd  a  channel  for  their  ellbrts  in  their  behalf. 

III.     Its  Methods. 

In  the,  Forcltjn  field  the  woman's  work  )  esolves  it.--elf  into  two  chief 
departments:  (1)  The  Evangelistic  ;  {'2)  The  Educational. 
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(1)  The.  EvMngclistic  work  consists  mainly  of  pei>onjil  (.flbrt  with  tLe 

women,   (itliir   diicctly    by   tlio    Missionary   or  through    native    workers 

trained  lor  the  pur[)0s<'.     The  lirbt  jnohlcm  tliat  confronts  tlie  .Mi.-.sionary, 

is  ]io\v  to  overc(nn«'  the  acciinnilatic.ns  of  ])rcjii<liee  and  iirnorancc 
AsevangeUsts.  ,^^j  ^^.j^^  j^^^^.  ^^..^^  ^^  ^j^^  licarts  of  the  Women  Aiv-  U>u<rs  Lo  Kerve. 

To  do  lliis  every  womanly  ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost 

l>i.  by  day  these  earnest  INIissionaries  seek  out  the  won  n  in  their 
homes,  and,  placing  the  lever  of  the  Gos[)el  under  tlieir  feet,  with  tin- 
<Meatest  }»atienee  and  ])eiseve rancid  ]-aise  them  from  the  ground  uiion  whicli 
so  many  of  them  litei;illy  live.  These  untiring  woria  is  gathei-  the  women 
to:relher  for  religituis  meetings.  They  teach  them  to  read  tlu^  iJible,  and, 
wiien  it  is  possible,  gather  them  and  their  children  into  Sunday  schools  and 
chiipel  services;  they  meet  them  by  the  wayside,  and  win  their  at1en(i(-ii 
})V  (Jospel  songs;  they  })itch  their  tents  in  the  legions  beyond,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  tamerind  or  a  banyan  tree,  or  even  of  a  great  rocic  in  Ji  weary 
land,  they  gather  little  groups  of  women  about  them  and  pioclaim  the 
good  lU'Ws. 

Perhaps  the  mo^t  important  part  of  tliis  evangelical  work  is  the  train- 
ing and  laboui-  of  native  women.     1j    the  early  days  it    was   extremely 
dillicult  to  lind  a  wo"  an  (  '  suilicient  age,  dignity  and  piety, 
As  trainers  of  j-^j.  ^^^  rcs])onsible  an    .ndertajvijig.     In  some  cases  thev  expeii- 

nEitivc  sisters.  ^  ^    ,  ,  ^         i 

enced  hardshi])s  and  contumely  of  every  kind,  l)ut  as  a  claas 
thev  have  giadually  w       iheir  way  to  positions  of  honour  and  respect. 

Many  of  the  JJiblc  u<iiien  ^\hom  they  train  are  most  vahia])l(i  assistants 
of  the  Missionaries,  as  one  of  whom  the  Missionary  writes:  *•  She  was  my 
right  hand,  right  eye,  right  ear,  and  tongue."  Another  wiites :  "These 
women  are  in  many  ways  litted  to  do  a  work  which  a  foreigni'r  cannot  do." 
Their  salaries  are  small,  many  of  them  working  entirely  \\itho,it  compen- 
sation, many  of  them  are  weak  and  ignorant,  and  there  are  sometimes  uttev 
failures  among  them  ;  but  under  all  disadvantages  thev  are  a  power  by 
which  th((  mighty  n})liftiiig  of  their  countrywomen  is  to  be  accoiaplislied. 

(2)  Etlnriitioiuil  iror/:. — The  largtjr  part  of  woman's  Avork  in  the  ]\li.-:^Ion-licM 
is  in  the  girls'  schools  ot  various  kinds.  The  opposition  to  female  edueation  in 
all  lands  without  a  pure  Gospel  is  well  known.  This  is  gradually  disa[)pcanng, 
although  the  old  objections  are  often  heard. 

This  cdu<^ational  work,  aside  from  what  is  done  ]>y  the  Kiblc  women  from 

house  to  house,  may  be  considered  as  two  divisions.     (1)  The  day 

Asteachers.    ^^^^  village  schools  :  {2)  the  boiirdiug  schools. 

Of  the  village  school  a  ^Missionary  writes.  '*.\t  the  foundation  of  all  our 

cducatienaJ,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  our  Missionary  work,  lie  our  village 

schools.     These  are  the  fee<lers  of  our  higher  schools,  and  largi  ly  of  our  coiigre- 

f;ations,  besides  giving  the  first  impulse  to  nearly  all  of  those  who  afterwards 
)ec'.me  ^Mission  agents.  In  many  places  the  only  foothold  we  have  in  the  town 
is  the  school  :  but  this  in  time  leads  to  i  congregation  and  a  church.  The  school 
is  welcomed  everywhere.  Not  so  the  cnurch.  But  if  the  school  is  first  planted, 
the  way  is  prepared  for  a,  church. 

Most  of  the  girls"  schools  in  the  villages  and  many  of  the  mixed  ones  are  taught 
by  graduates  from  the  giils'  boarding  schools.  These  gradiitites  often  find  their 
best  Christian  service  in  their  native  village,  where  they  gather  the  children  to- 
gether to  teach  them  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  and  of  Christianity. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  n,)  part  of  ]\Ii:-sionary  work  ean  the  immediate  results 
be  so  plainly  seen  as  in  the  boarding  schools.       To    take  u    girl 
•worii!'^  °°  away  ^rom  the  demoralising  surroundings  of  her  home,  and  plac 
her  under  the  constant  influence  of  a  Christian  school,  (juickly  brings 
abou-        horovi^h  '    msformation. 
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In  every  school,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Bible  is  a  regular  and  prominent  study, 
and  the  religious  atmosphere  is  so  strong  that  it  is  a  rare  exception  that  a  girl 
graduates  without  seeming  a  true  hearted  Christian.  The  special  blessing  on  those 
schools  in  the  way  of  spiritual  quickcnings  lias  been  very  mar kfd, — Over  and  over 
agai'  'i'  T'^if'^ionary  teacher  has  been  able  to  write  with  full  heart, — "  We  believe 
tha.,  -:th  ••>  o-  three  exceptions,  every  girl  in  the  school  has  given  her  lieart  to 
Christ ,  '  ' '^u  .,ct.  nonally  she  can  include  every  one  in  the  number.  A  room  full 
of  girls  V';  ( i>'ng  '  r  their  sins,  and  a  house  full  of  prayer  and  praise  is  no  un- 
common :  .:•!  t.  •  •  '  cr  is  a  scene  like  the  following.  "  After  the  time  of  which  I 
wrote,  when  niany  of  the  girls  were  under  deep  conviction  of  sin,  there  has  been 
an  uninterru|)ted  season  of  j)rayer  and  praise.  The  scenes  among 
the  girls  at  night,  after  the  k'ssons  of  the  day  were  over,  rival  any-  of  Christians 
thing  I  ever  saw  at  home,  and  are  beyond  description.  After  the 
evening  meal  the  whole  school  was  one  scene  of  rejoicing.  In  one  corner  a  large 
group  of  girls  were  talking  and  praying  with  one  or  two  girls  who  hatl  not  yet 
couje  into  full  possession  of  such  joy  and  [)eacc  as  the  others  knew  they  could 
have.  In  anothei-  place  a  numl>er  of  girls  were  singing,  and  tlieir  songs  would 
now  and  then  be  interrni)ted  by  some  girl  repeating' in  a  clear,  happy  voice,  some 
passages  of  Scripture  ;  then  they  would  begin  again  with  their  accompaniment 
'  '■  clapping  hands.  Just  outside  the  door  was  another  group  of  girls  kneeling  in 
iiiost  perfect  imconcern  or  disreganl  of  those  coming  and  going  around  them, 
praying  in  most  earnest  tones  for  a  still  greater  blessing  upon  them  all.  In  still 
uiiother  room  a  company  of  girls  were  crying, '' More,  more,  more  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  O  Lord  ! ''  In  short,  the  whole  number  of  girls  had  given  themselves 
completely  up  to  this  one  thing.  Like  all  orientals,  these  chihlren  are  excit- 
able ;  but  with  all  the  excitement,  I  know  there  is  depth  and  strength  to  their 
convictions."' 

Ml.sci'fl(iv('(>7(s  Woi'k. — The  miscellaneous  work  done  by  woman  in  the 
Mission-lield  de.  ves  a  special  notice.  A  most  important  item  is  that  of 
touting  when^  the  Missionaries  visit  the  out-stations,  where  the  .selu  ul 
gi-aduates  are  at  work  as  teachers,  Bible  women,  and  wives  of  native 
pastors,  advising,  encouraging,  and  assisting  tlicni  in  their  labours  as 
necessity  r('()uires.  In  some  places  also  the  lady  Missionaries  have  nuule  a 
beginning  in  city  ^Mission  work.  A  few  coUee houses  '  ve  been  established, 
many  tracts  distributed,  and  small  libraries  started. 

The  lady  ]\Iissionarics  have  also  entered  the  domain  of  literature  to  a  certain 
extent,  translating  children's  lx)oks  and  text-bo ~  .s  and  issuing  juvenile  {lapers. 
The  largest  u"  rtjiking  of  this  line  of  which  we  are  informed  is  a  Ciiristiau 
Zenana  paper  cared  for  by  the  representatives  of  the  Women's  Foreign  JNIis- 
sionary  Society  of  the  ]Methodist  lOpiscopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  issued  fort  '.ghtly  in  four  dialects,— Urdu,  Hindi,  ^'^^^'^ ^^o'^- 
Bengali,  and  Tamil ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  is  read  by  thousands  of  women  in 
the  Zenanas,  the  printed  i)age  reaching  where  no  Missionary's  voice  can  penetrate. 

An  important  adjunct  to  all  ^Jissionary  effort  and  one  gradually  assuming 
the  [)roportions  of  a  <  partm<n'o  ■  -self  is  woman's  medical  work.  Access  to 
the  humbler  classes,  -  !  eciall.  ti-  A'oraen  of  the  villages  and  interior  cities,  is 
often  accompanied  in  '  <e  case  of  the  ordinary  Missionary,  with  rudeness  and 
insults,  but  if  the  lady  INlissionary  is  known  to  be  a  physician  she  finds 
universidly  a  prompt  and  cordial  welcome,  and  has  unparalleled  opportunity  to 
speak  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

IV. — Its  Results. 

In  JfrtdJicii,  Lands. — Of  the  ves.dts  of  all  tliis  labour  abroad  who  can 
tell  '<  Tlu^  power  set  in  motion  by  one  redeemed  soul  only  eternity  can 
reveal.     Among  the  visii  'c  results  we  find  individuals  and  families  rising  to 
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a  Letter  life  in  every-day  affiiirs.       We  find  cleanliness  and  oi-der  replacing 
lilth  and  confusion ;  modest  home  with  many  civilised  comfoits, 
ki^duced^    and  decent  dress  instead  of  the  miserable  huts  and  half -clad  con- 
dition of  other  days.     Husbands  have  learned  to  look  upon  their 
wives  with  afibc  tiou  and  respect,  and  the  mutual  burdens  are  more  equally 
shared.     Dauirhter.s  and  sisters  are  not  scorned  and  blamed  because  thev 
dared  to  come  at  all,  but  are  acknowledged  as  the  possessors  of  minds  and 
souls,  the   equals   of  their  brothers.     In    shoi't,    the    marriage   rite    and 
relation    begins   to   be   regarded   as   sacred,   and    the   family   become;  a 
Christian  organisation. 

Another  blessed  result  is,  that  in  many  places  the  apatliy  of  the  women  them- 
selves is  broken.  They  are  becoming  restless  under  tbei'*  thraldom,  and  long 
for  l)cttcr  things.  They  are  beginning  to  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  hope 
for  the  future.  They  are  gaining  the  desire  and  the  power  to  bring  their 
dreary  misery,  so  long  dumb  and  ho])eless,  to  the  light  of  day.  They  have 
invited  us  to  luojc  into  these  homes,  and  our  first  impulse  is  to  shrink 
Hope  inspired,  jj.^^.]^^  gj(.jj  ^^  heart ;  our  next  is  to  share  our  innumerable  blessings 

with  them. 

But  best  of  all  results,  the  aim  of  all  the  varied  labour,  are  the  redeemed  souls 
that  are  daily  coming  up  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation 
to  whom  oui  Lord  has  permitted  vhose  young  ladic   to  tell  the  power  of  His  love. 

Ill  Chrid'uiii  Lands. — The  result  in  general  is  a  widespiead  move- 
ment to  promote  the  interests  of  Foreign  Mission  work  among  the  women 
in  the  Chinches.  The  special  eflbit  and  co-operation  of  women  in  Foieign 
Missionary  work  is  no  new  thing.  Our  mothers  and  grandmothers  laid  the 
foundation,  upon  which  wo  lind  it  compaiativcly  easy  to  build.  There 
came  a  time,  however,  when  it  was  to  assume  a  more  definite,  tangible 
shape.  As  the  nineteenth  century  approached  its  meridian,  there  were 
two  contemporaneous  movements.  The  Missionaries  in  the  Foreign  field 
began  to  see  signs  of  awakening  among  the  women  around  them. 
Women atiiome  ,^j^^|  ^^^^^^  apiK'als  for  liel])  to  enable  them  to  embrace  tlie  un'.ny 

aroused,  ^  '  .  '■ 

opportunities  opening  Ijefore  them.  With  our  God  the  woik 
and  the  woikers  are  never  ftr  apart.  In  this  instance  they  came  together, 
and  there  sprang  up  the  various  AVomen's  Missionary  Societies  in  Great 
Ibitain  and  America.  The  first  in  America  was  the  Woman's  Union 
Missionary  Society.  Tlio  first  denomi))ational  Loard  was  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions,  working  in  connection  with  the  Ameiicaii  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

The  object  and  purpose  of  this  corporation  is  to  collect,  leccive,  and  hold 
money  given  by  voluntary  contributions,  donations,  bequests,  or  otherwise,  to 
be  exclusively e:qiendcd in  sendingoiTtandsnppoitingsuch  unmaj-ried  females 
as  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Americ  an  Beard  of  Commissioners  for 

Foreign  Missions  shall,  under  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
geiTelafwork.^   of  Bircclorsofthiscorporation,dtsignatf'and  appoint  as  Assistant 

I\lissionaries  and  Teachers  for  the  (liristianisation  of  women 
in  foreign  lands;  and  for  the  support  of  such  otlier  Female  Missionaries 
or  nati\e  female  helpers  in  tlic  INlissionary  \\ork  as  may  he  selected  by  t.ie 
Board  of  Directoi's,  witli  the  approbation  of  the .  aid  Prudential  ( 'ommittce. 

This  is  further  explained  by  the  Eev.  N.  G.  Clark,  D.l).  (Senior  Secre- 
tary of  the  A.B.C.F.M.),  as  follows: — ''The  work  ustained  by  the  Woman's 
Boards*  in  the  foreign  field,  in  its  general  scope  and  in  all  its  details,  is  uTider 

*  Thoie  arc  now  tluvc  Woman's  Boards,  separated  for  geographical  reasons,  connected 
with  this  Doard. 
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the  direction  of  the  Pnulentiul  Coinmittee  of  I  lie  American  Uoard.  Appivj- 
priations  are  made,  Missionaiies  appointed,  sent  out  and  located,  •:  nd  theii' 
labours  supervised  by  the  Committee,  pi-eci.sely  as  in  other  departments. 
Efforts  made  for  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  women  in  the  Mis.don- 
Helds,  are  thus  made  to  harmonise  with  the  general  work,  and  to  constitute 
an  integral  and  most  necessary  part  of  it.  There  is  everywhere  the 
heartiest  mutual  co-operation." 

It  is  the  confirmed  opinicm  of  the  most  experienced  workers,  bjth  men 
and  women,  that  for  harmony  l)otb  at  home  and  nhroad,  for  econoray,  for 
ease  and  elHciency  of  labour,  the  woman's  work  should  bo  a  part  of  the 
established  organisation. 

Among  the  indirect  results  of  this  work  art  the  benefits  to  Christian  women. 
'•  God  thought  of  us  as  well  as  heathen  women  when  He  called  us  to  this  work," 
is  a  thought  that  linds  a  ready  response   in   many  hearts.     The 
fii''iidships  formed,  the  dull  lives  quickeued,  the  development  of  ^  ^^^^  resuts. 
unknown  powers  of  spiritual  life  are  a  part  of  the  huudrod-fold  reward. 

In  this  way,  "  with  many  hands  and  one  heart,"'  this  woman's  work  is  carried 
on.  With  no  wrcuch  from  the  sweet  home  ties  and  family  life,  so  dear  to  every 
true  woman,  one  here  and  another  there  hasrespouded  to  what  she  believed  to  be 
tlic  call  of  her  Lord,  and  has  taken  her  place  in  the  work,  fulfilling  the  prophecy, 
'"  The  Lord  gave  the  Word,  and  the  women  that  publish  it  are  an  host." 

V.  Present  Demands  and  Obligations. 

The  work  for  Avomen  in  the  foreign  fields  has  increased  fully  fivefold 
duiing  the  last  twenty  yeai-s,  and  this  increase  could  be  doubled  at  the 
present  monu^nt,  if  there  were  the  women  to  ente*  the  places  waiting  for 
them  and  the  means  to  send  them.  From  Japan  we  hear  that  ''  the  girls' 
schools  are  everyone  of  them  powerful  influences  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
and  that  th(^  feeling  is  so  .strong  in  favour  of  Christian  education  for  girLs 
that  the  prominent  men  are  urging  ^lissionaries  to  lay  aside  their  direct 
Evangelical  labours  to  take  up  this  branch  of  work  as  oilering  a  most 
successful  method  of  propagating  Christianity." 

From  China  comes  an  appeal  to  the  women  of  England  and  America  for  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  lady  Missionaries,  '•  so  as  to  meet  the  immediate  and 
_  pressing  wants  of  the  work  among  native  Christian  women  and  girls,  and  among 

I         the  heathen  female  population."     In  India  '.here  is  an  opportunity  uever  known 
before  to  ludp  millions  of  women  in  tlieir  heroic  struggle  to  throw  oh 
the  bondage  that  so  cruelly  oppresses  them.     In  the  Turkish  Empire      ^^^  °°"" 
the  schools  need  our  special  support  now  that  the  Government,  terrified  at  their 
success  and  in'lueuce,  is  endeavouring,  uselessl}-  we  hope,  to  close  the'u  at  least 
to  all  Moslems.     Africa  is  open,  and  the  evils  of  civilisation  are  entering  this 
new  field  with  terrible  rapidity.     Everywhere  the  cause  demands  the  whole  i 
force  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children  in  it,  to 
cafry  it  on  to  a  triumphant  consummation. 

This  is  a  brief,  meagre  outline  of  woman's  work  in  the  Mission-field. 
Whatever  of  success  has  been  achieved  has  been  in  one  wav.    Consciousness 
of  utter  inabilitv  to  cope  with  so  great  an  undertaking  has  sent 
the  workers  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  there  to  wait  for  help  and    ^he  place  of 
guidance  in  every  step  of  the  way.     Whenever  there  has  been 
wandering  from  this  place  there  have  been  mistakes  and  failures. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  college  observatories  in  the  United  States,  at 
nine  o'clock  on  every  clear  night,  there  stands  Vi,  solitary  woman,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  stars,  watching  for  the  crossing  of  a  certain  star  over  the 
hair  lines  on  a  telescopij  lens.    Through  the  telegraphic  instrument  by  her 
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side,  the  mean  time,  as  indicated  by  the  stars,  is  given  to  all  the  lime 
stations  within  a  radius  of  many  miles.  The  announcement  of  the  correct 
time  is  passed  on  from  one  to  another,  till  it  reaches  the  city  time 
stations,  the  railways,  the  shops,  the  offices,  the  manufactories, 
Anuiustration.  ^j^^  homes,  the  schools,  the  gatherings  of  people  for  what- 
ever purpose,  in  hundreds  of  places.  So  it  happens  that  the  touch  of  one 
woman's  hand  controls  the  deeds  of  thousands  of  people;  not  of  lior 
own  wit  or  wisdom,  but  because  her  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  stars.  The 
moment  her  gaze  falters  her  power  is  lost. 

So  it  is  in  our  Missionary  work.  So  long  as  our  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  Root 
and  Offspring  of  David, — the  bright  and  morning  Star, — we  may  go  with- 
out fear  to  tlie  utteimost  parts  of  the  earth.  TJie  instant  our  eyes  wander 
to  lower  things  we  grope  in  the  darkness.  May  we  never  lose  this 
guidance,  till  the  prophecy,  written  on  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London, 
be  fulfilled :  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof." 

The  Chairman :  Christian  friends, — I  have  always  entertained  the 
opinion  -that  the  office  of  a  chairman  is  to  introduce  the  speakers,  to 
keep  order  in  the  meeting,  and  to  facilitate  the  good  results  at  which 
the  meeting  aims;  and  I  do  not  think  that  if  I  had  taken  up  the  time 
which  has  been  occupied  by  these  admirable  Pai)ers  I  should  have 
done  anything  to  advance  the  real  interests  for  which  the  meeting 
is  convened.  If  I  am,  as  I  believe,  the  first  Canadian  to  open  his 
mouth  in  this  Conference,  I  am  hap])y  that  it  should  be  in  connection 
with  presiding  over  a  meeting-  which  is  to  consider  the  women's  work. 
I  think  that  all  who  were  present  yesterday,  and  who  listened  to 
the  addresses  wdiicli  were  given  to  us  then  by  Christian  women, 
and  all  who  have  been  present  this  morning,  must  have  felt  liow 
admirably  women  are  prej^red  to  take  their  part  in  making  known 
the  Gospel,  and  what  a  reserve  power  the  Churches  have  in  store 

Canada  whicli  to  the  prcscut  time,  has  scarcely  been  called  into 
absorbed  in  opcratiou.  I  may  say  that  in  Canada  we  have  not  done 
Hoir-e  Missions.  ^,^,j.^,  mucli  iu  Forcigu  Missiou  work.  Our  Home  Mission 
work  is  so  vast,  and  so  ra])idly  developing,  that  it  has  greatly  taxed 
our  energies  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  something  has  been  done 
to  advance  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  1  have  mvself  been  con- 
nected  with  Foreign  Mission  work  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
if  I  thought  tliat  anything  I  had  to  say  would  really  promote  the 
best  interests  of  this  meeting  I  should  be  delighted  to  speak  at 
any  length  in  connection  with  the  great  work  of  evangelising  the 
heathen. 

I  want  to  say.  however,  that  in  the  branch  of  the  Church  to  which  I  belong, 

we   have   about   tAventy-three   ordained  ]\Iissionaries  in   our  various   Foreign 

fields,  including  those  now    under  commission  to  go  out.     In  that  section  of 

the  Church — I  had  the  honour,  I  believe,  of  taking  the  initiative  in  the  matter 

— we   organised,  twelve  years   ago  or   more,  a  "Women's  ForeiLrn 

^* Womer^s"*  ^li^^i^>"«0'  Society  in  the  western  section  of  Canada.      Xoav  I  can- 

Missioiis.      "o^  ^^y  "^'^'^T  ranch  about  the  work  in  the  Foreign  fields,  which  is 

the  special  subject  of  to-day's  Conference  ;  but  1  can  say  this,  tliat 

the  reflex  influence  of  the  Women's  Foreign  ^Iissiouary  Society,  its  monthly 

prayer-meetings,  its  diffusion  of  Missionary  intelligence,  its  personal  encourage- 
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ment  in  Missionary  effort — the  effect  of  that  throughout  our  Canadian  Churches 
has  heen  very  mi' uif est,     I  think  we  have  received  an  immense  blessing  at  home. 
I  know  that  there  is  now  a  state  of  things  very  ditforent  from  wliat  there 
was  twelve  years  ago.     I  was  then  the  convener  of  our  Foreign  Missionary 
Committee,  and  often  found  it  very  difficult  to  secure  labourers  to  go  to  the 
Foreign  Missionary  field,  either  male  or  female.     At  the  present  time  we  are 
not  able,  from  lack  of  funds,  to  send  one-third  of  the  men  or  women  who  are 
prepared  to  offer  themselves  to  go  out  and  labour  for  Christ.     In 
the  Theological  College  of  which  I  am  a  professor,  the  grr.duating     TheDlojical 
class  last  year  was  a  considerable  one  and  more  than  half  of  the      students 
members  of  that  class  are  prepared  at  any  time  to  go  to  the  heathen   for  uissio'nf 
as  soon  as  the  Church  is  ready  to  send  them.     And  I  may  say  that 
we  have  offers  upon  offers  of  young  men  of  ability  and  consecration  who  are 
prepared  to  go  forth  and  labour  in  the  Foreign  Mission-field.     Now,  I  do  think 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  us  in  this  Conference,  gathered  as  we 
are  frjm  every  part  of  the  world,  to  learn  something  about  the  way  in  which 
this  great  work,  to  which  our  women  are  directing  their  energies,  may  be  best 
advanced  in  the  heathen  field,   and  that  is  the  special  matter  we  have   met 
this  morning  to  consider. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Coppin  (Woman's  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Mite 
Missionary  Society,  U.S.A.)  :  Sometimes  wlien  a  thought  comes  upper- 
most it  is  l)ettGr  to  jjot  it  out  of  the  way  as  it  may  be  very  troublesome 
afterwards.  Now  with  reference  to  what  we  have  lieaixl  this  mornintr  I 
wish  to  say  this.    I  think  there  is  nothing,  in  the  law  of  God's 

universe,  that  was  made  witliout  having  ample  space  to  move    <.  •^•p^^^ 

.  .  .  ~  -       .  ^  .  tor  woman, 

in,  without  trenching  upon  its  neighbour's  domain;  and  it  may 
very  well  be  said  of  women  that  while  they  are  and  Avero  created  second, 
they  not  only  were  created  witli  a  body  but  they  were  created  also  with  a 
head,  and  tliev  are  responsible  therefore  to  decide  in  certain  matters  and  to 
use  their  own  judgment. 

It  is  also  very  true,  as  I  will  certainly  say,  that  fools  often  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread  :  but  then  I  question  as  to  whether  all  the  fools  are  confined  to  the 
feminine  gender.     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  time  is  very  brief  indeed,  and  I  am 
overwhelmed   witli   the  thoughts  of  looking   upon   English  people  and  upon 
English   faces — the   historic   land  of   liberty.     No    one   here    can 
understan<l  how  the  women  occupying  the  great  seaboard  yonder'^^!^'"'^^^°"^°^ 
have  looked  upon  this  land — those  who,  like  myself,  bear  the  yoke     j" America^'^ 
with  them.     Xow  tliere  are  in  the  United  States,  distributed  among 
eleven  of  the  former  Southern  States,  over  eight  millions  of  my  people.     Of  these 
three  millions  arc  women,  and  those  three  milhons  whom  tlie  Lord  God  in  His 
inscrutable  providence  has  seen  fit  to  pass  througli  a  hard  school,  distributed  as 
I  say  along  there,  and  very  nearly  in  the  majority, — they  send  greetings  here 
to-day,   and   wish   me    to   speak    about    what    their   feeling    is   towards    the 
Christianisatioii  of  the  coloured  races  of  the  earth.     You  Avill  not,  I  am  sure, 
deny  us  the  very  peculiar  interest,  as  I  say,  in  the  Cliristianisation 
of  all  races.     These  pcjor  women,  less  than  r  decade  out  of  sl;<very,       issionary 
estaldished  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  have  their  Foreign 
Missionaries  in   the   Island   of   Hayti,   in  San  Domingo,  in   Trinidad,   in  St. 
Thomas,  and  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.     They  have   not  a 
whole  loaf  to  share  as  we  all  know,  they  have  not  even  a  half-loaf  to  share  with 
their  sisters  and  brothers  in  foreign  lands.     They  have  but  a  crust  ;  but,  poor  as 
they  arc,  t    ^y  sent  me  here, — three  millions  of  those  women  sent  me  three  thousand 
miles, — tc    .  av   to   all  wlio  are   here  assembled   that   their  hearts  are   in  that 
work,  and  that  they  intend  to  devote  not  only  what  little  they  have  of  money  and 
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of  resources  to  sustain  their  Missionaries  in  those  lands,  but  they  arc  prci>ave(l 
to  give  themselves,     liow  1  wanteil  yesterday  to  say,  as  Mr.  (Juinness  spoke  of 

Africa,  what   wonderful   transmutations   under  God's  Providence 

God's  purpose  ii;ivc  been  taking  place  amongst  these  people,  and  wliat  a  Missionary 

nsTa^ment    •'^pi^it  lias  been  developed   amongst  them.     Tlie  problem,  how  to 

reach  the  coloured  people  on  the  Western  Coast,  has  l)cen  for  years 
one  which  civilised  nations  have  been  unable  to  unravel,  but  He  in  His  own  time 
will  irake  it  plain.  Who  hathknown  the  mind  of  the  Lord  in  these  things  ?  and 
yet  we  have  been  hampered  on  all  sides  by  presupposed  ideas  of  wliat  was  meant 
by  the  enslavement  of  all  these  people.  Now  let  me  say  something  al)()ut  them. 
The  spirit  of  Missionaries,  the  spirit  of  Mission  work,  is  tlie  spirit  of  sliaring  all 
that  we  have.  Those  to  wliom  (Jod  gives  intelligence  and  v.calth  He  gave  it 
simply  that  it  might  be  shared,  l^id  He  give  you  more  intelligence  tliau 
another  ?  then  He  gave  some  one  else  less,  and  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  use  it  to 
help  that  one  Avho  has  not  so  much  as  you.     Did  He  make  you  rich  ?  thin  He;  has 

made  anolhci-  poor,  and  the  greatest  of  blessings  and  +he  truest 
Eesponsrbie    ],.ip,,i,n,.ss  is  to  share  all  that  vou  }iave  with  those  who  r  -d  it 

lor  siais  *■  * 

But  if  not  from  tlie  grace  and  blessedness,  I  do  think  froui  the 
v<.ry  necessity  of  the  fact  that  all  history  teaclies  that  those  who  have  had  more 
light  from  God,  or  more  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  who  have  not  shared 
it  with  those  about  them,  they  have  had  every  bit  taken  awaj'^  from  them  as  you 
very  v.'ell  know  ;  and  the  Liglit  passed  on  and  on  and  on  through  the  Eastern 
countries,  westward,  until  it  beamed  e4u:Llly  on  all  men  as  the  Lord  God 
intended  that  it  should  do. 

Mrs.  James  "Wiitson  (Wonitin's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Piesbyterian  Churcli  of  Canada):  Dear  Clnistian  frienils, — I  am  not 
nfcustomed  to  speak  in  audiences  like  this,  but  1  am  appointed  by  our 
Woman's  Board   of   Foreign    Missions   of   Uio,    Piosbytorian    Church,    in 

^^'estern  Canada,  to  lejuesent  them,  and  to  l)ring  from  them 
from^Canada    ^^^"^^  hearty  greetings  to  all  woikers  for  our  dear  Lord,  who  hath 

so  honouretl  u^  in  this  oui  day,  by  giving  woman  a  large  share 
in  the  evangelisation  of  the  ^\•T)rld.  Wo,  from  Canada,  rejoice  with  our 
sisters  in  England,  America,  and  other  countrit  s,  in  the  opportunity  given 
us  to  meet,  to  hear  from  eaeli  other's  lips  what  the  Lord  is  doing  for  ns,  and 
for  the  heathen  around  us  and  abroad.  When  we  each  rettirn  to  our  homes, 
may  we  carry  back  with  ns  from  this  Conference  such  a.  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Gh6st  that  nations  may  be  born  in  u  day,  as  the  fuUihnent  of  the 
promise  given  to  its  by  our  Lord,  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive."  We  a.sk 
the  Lord  from  th(\se  meetings  to  give  us  scores  of  Christian  men  and  women 
to  go  into  every  part  of  tlie  woiid  to  evangelise  it  to  His  glory.  Wi'  who 
tarry  at  home  divide  the  spoil.  It  is  our  joy  as  well  a.-,  duty  to  uphold 
our  sisters  who  are  working  in  heathen  lamls  in  constant  prayer.  Our 
Woman's  Board   was  formed  in    187(5,    twelve   years   ago,    by    Professor 

MacLaren  and  INlis.  MacLaren,  who  are  here  to-day.  There 
iisoionaryufe.  ^^"^'^'^  present  oiily  forty  women,  but  all  tilled  with  love  for  the 

Master, — all  praying  for  the  Spirit's  abiding  pi-esence  and 
guiding  power,  that  this  noAv  work,  which  tlie  Lord  had  laid  before  them, 
should  be  undertaken  only  for  IT  is  glory. 

At  this  day,  looking  l)ack  on  the  past  twelve  years,  we  can  say  with  all 
reverence  and  humility  that  the  Lord  hath  showered  rich  blessings  o^  us,  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  that  meeting.  We  had  at  liist  only  between  ,.aee  to 
five  hundred  memljcrs.  They  gave  at  the  end  of  the  "first  year  §1,000, 
equal  to  £250  sterling,  and  this  twelfth  year  we  have  sent  'J."}.L'r>0  sterling  to  the 
Mission-field.     Five  ladies  are  in  the  Mission-field,  working  in  Central  India^ 
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two  of  whom  ai-o  Medical  Missionaries  ;  one,  Miss  Oliver,  havinsr  gone  to 
Cashmere  last  summer  for  her  health,  through  the  grace  of  God  was  able  to  cure 
the  Mahai-ajah's  wife,  and  we  trust  also  to  sow  good  seed  for  the  Master  tlicre 
as  the  Maharanee  has  requested  that  she  should  remain  there  as  Court  Physician. 
Our  Woman's  Board  also  supports  Mission  Schools  in  Formosa,  Trinidad,  juk'  the 
New  Hebrides,  with  many  Missions  among  our  own  North-west  Indians,  who 
want  much  done  for  them,  as  they,  too,  live  in  deep  soul-darkness  and  sin.  Our 
Fri'n(,-h  evangelisation  forms  also  a  part  of  our  work.  We  thank  this  Committee 
most  heartily  for  inviting  us  to  attend  this  great  Conference,  the  influence  of 
which  will  redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Miss  Anderson  (United  rrosbytrrian  ]\Iission,  Nus.seoral)iid,  Kaj- 
pulanti)  :  One  of  the  points  down  liero  for  discussion  to-day  is  :  "  Should 
secular  instiuction  over  bo  given  in  liomes,  by  the  Missionary  agout, 
without  Bible  teaching?"  (*' Never.")  That  is  just  wliafc  I  was  going  to 
say  most  emphatically, — never  !  If  we  leave  our  home  and  uojngtru  ti 
friends  and  go  away  to  a  foreign  country,  is  it  not  that  we  may  without 
<-ako  the  light  of  the  Gosjtol  to  the  people  in  that  foreign  t^e  Bible, 
land?  I  do  no(  despise  education.  I  would  never  say  a  word  against 
education  in  Zenanas  or  schools,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  a  means,  a  v.  )rtliy 
means,  but  still  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  tlie  end  is  that  the  women  in 
the  Zenanas  and  the  girls  in  the  schools  may  be  brought  to  know  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  what  Jle  Las  done  for  them.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
woman  can  go  and  be  a  Zenana  Missionary  ■without  teaching  the  liible. 
►Secular  instruction  is  good.  1  kmnv  somci  Zenana  teachers  say:  ''Only 
teach  the  Bible,  and  nothing  but  tlie  Bible."  T  do  not  say  that,  but  I  do 
say  :  "  Teach  the  Bilde  along  witli  othei-  things." 

Miss  Jessie  Fhilip  (L.M.S.,  from  Pekin) ;  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — It  is  not  on  account  of  long  or  successful  service  that  I 
venture  before  you  now,  but  simply  as  having  been  in  the  foreign  tield, 
and  having  .sceii  a  good  deal  of  various  ft)rms  of  work  there,  I  feel 
impelled  to  speak  u})on  one  or  two  points. 

One  i>oint  touchc'd  upon  is  the  interest  anil  success  of  itinerary  work.     Of 
this  I  had  a  slight  personal  experience,  and  can  testify  t(^  its  vahu;  among  the 
coiHitry  stations.     I  liad  the  privilege  of  going  where  no  fo.vign 
lady  liad  been  before  iiuite  alone,  an<l  I  received  a  warm   Wflennie     ^nerarywork 
and  generous  hospitality.      Ihe  women  sijowed   a   wilhngness   to 
listen.     Th(\y  said  to  nie,  "  We  ran  get  near  to  our  lady  teacher.     We  cannot 
come  so  near  the  gentlemen  when  they  come,  but  we  can  come  close  to  you  :  we 
can  hold  your  hands,  and  we  can  learn  from  you  in  a  way  we  never  dare  learn 
from  our  gentlemen  teachers." 

Xe.xt  I  would  tell  you  before  going  out  I  availed  myself  of  some  oppor- 
tunities of  gaining  some  insiglit  into  ^letlical  work,  but  1  only  wish  I  had  learned 
a  great  deal  more.     Hundreds  of  {leople  came  to  me  for  help,  and  what  little 
help  I  could  give  I  gladly  gave.     I  found  it  always  the  road  to    tlu'ir  hearts 
and  homes,  such  as  perhaps  nothing  elsi;  would  have  been,  and  now  my  longing 
is  to  have  fuller  Medical  training  before  I  go  back,  and  I  can  only 
urge  it  upon  ladies  who  are  thinking  of  going  out  that  they  should  B[Jdi^°'i^aininjr 
take,  if  possible,  full  ^Medical  training,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  most 
necessary.     Before  I  went  out  it  was  a  great  longing  of  '  lino  to  be  able  to  go 
independently.     This  was  not  withiM   lay  power,  but  sine  ^  I  have  worked  out 
in  China,  I  only  woi.der  that  ladies  qualilicL!  by  educitio'    and  health  and  with 
means  of  their  own  do  not  devote  themselves  more  often  to  this  work. 

Miss  Mann  (English  Presbyterian  M.ssion,  Women's  Missionary  Asso- 
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ciation)  :    One  of  the  subjects  on  the  Paper  th's  morning  is,  "Training 

Schools  and    llomes   for  Native   Female  Teachers  ami   Bihlo 

Women  to  train  ^Y^jjjgj^..     j  ^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^jj^  mjinv  who  believe  that  if  heathen 

peoples  are  to  be  won  for  Christ,  it  must  be  done  largely  througii 
a  trained  native  agency.  Ladies  who  go  out  to  heathen  lands  will  be  doing 
work,  perhaps  the  most  far  reaching  in  its  results,  by  devoting  a  large 
portion  of  their  time  to  training  some  of  the  natives,  in  order  that  they 
may  go  out  and  teach  their  Christian  and  heathen  sisters  both  by  word 
and  example.  The  advantages  of  employing  native  agents  was  touched 
upon  by  Miss  Child  in  her  admirable  Tajjer. 

I  would  like  to  mention  three  advantaj,as  that  natives  have  over  foreigners. 
In   the   first    place   they  have  the   self-evident    advantage    of  speaking    as   a 

native  to  natives.  We  can  acquire  a  language  after  a  great  deal 
Advantages^of  ^^  study,  but  still  wc  always  sj>eak  to  the  people  as  foreigners. 
'  We  never  have  that  advantage.  And  then  they  are  working  in 
their  own  climate.  In  South  China,  which  I  know  best,  during  the  hottest 
months  of  tlic  year,  it  is  quite  impossiljle  for  the  lady  Foreign  Missionary  to  go 
into  the  country,  but  the  natives  are  able  to  work  as  well  in  the  summer  time  as 
in  the  cooler  sea.s()n.  They  have  one  advantage  which  we  can  never  hope  to 
posseps,  that  is  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  people  ;  they  know  how  they  look 
at  things  ;  they  know  what  their  own  ignorance  was,  and  they  are  able  to  suit 
their  illustrations  to  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  to  drive  the  nail  home.  There 
is  another  thin<^  which  might  be  referred  to,  and  that  is  the  zeal  and  earnestness 
of  true  converts  from  heathenism  ;  they  all  become  IVIissionaries,  because  they 
cannot  keep  the  good  ucavs  to  tliemselves,  and  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  this 
and  train  these  natives  antl  f^i:i\d  them  out  as  ]Missionaries  among  their  own 
people.  The  Medical  work  has  been  referred  to  again  and  again,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  tliis  department  of  work  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  highest  results  of  this  work  are  lost,  or  will  be  lost 
as  far  as  the  visible  Church  is  concerned,  unless  these  patients  are  followed  up 
into  their  own  homes.  It  is  one  thin<?  to  profess  to  be  a  (Christian  in  a  hospital 
where  there  is  everything  to  help  you,  and  quite  another  thing  to  go  away  into 
a  distant  town  or  village,  where  perhaps  no  one  else  has  (;ver  heard  of  the  one 
true  and  living  God,  and  there  bear  witness  to  this  strange  religion  about  which 

your  neighbours  have  never  heard.     You  can  readily  understand 
•ympathv"         "^^  much  some  of  these  poor  people  would  be  helped  by  a  visit 

from  one  or  two  native  (Jhristian  women  w'lO  could  live  with  them 
in  their  own  homes,  and  sympathise  with  them  in  their  dilliculties,  because  they 
have  passed  through,  them  tlunisilves  ;  who  could  strengthen  them  in  times  of 
persecution,  and  could  tell  them,  not  of  a  foreign  religion,  but  of  a  (Jod  whom 
they  know,  and  of  a  Saviour  who  died  for  them.  We  heard  yesterday  of  schools 
in  which  numbers  of  children  have  been  trained  for  five  or  six  years,  who  are 
afterwards  lost  sight  of.  That  would  not  be  if  there  were  native  agents  who 
could  follow  up  these  children  in  then-  own  homes  and  help  them,  for  they 
need  the  help  as  much  perhaps  as  hosjntal  patients  do.  I  think  iVIissiou  stations 
are  not  completely  equipped  unless  they  have  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
trained  native  IJible  women,  who  can  follow  the  patients  and  the  children  into 
their  own  homes,  and  help  them  in  their  daily  life. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Clarke  (China  Inland  Mission)  :  Dear  friends,—!  am  very 
glad,  indeed,  this  morning,  to  have  just  :i  minute  or  two  to  speak,  because 
I  do  want  to  plead  for  some  more  lu'lpers  in  the  great  land  of  China.  I 
have  ju.st  come  back  from  the  bciders  of  IMongolia,  three  days'  distance 
»     V*  1  heyond  the  Great  Wall,  where   I   was  (luite  alone,  the  only 

A  «oUtary  work.      "  ^  '       _._       ,      ,  *  '  ,    •' 

woman  tor  over  a  year.  We  had  oppoitunities  of  entering 
houses  and  of  getting  to  the  villages,  but  I  wanted  more  help,  and  1  come 
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this  morning  to  ask  if  we  cannot  got  some.  Above  all  I  would  like  Medical 
ladies— fully  qualitied  Medical  lu(li(  -.  Last  year  1  had  a  very  serious  ill, 
ness,  and  owe  my  life  to  the  skill  and  kindness  of  an  American  lady  there. 
Such  is  my  experience  nf  American  lady  doctors  in  China. 

That  lady  spared  no  pains  in  her  ^  lalification,  telling  mo  that  after  she  got 
her  full  diploma  she  went  for  six  years'  further  study— making  ten  years'  study 
— and  the  j^it't  so  offered  to  the  Lord  was  no  mean  one.  She  is  a  most  splendid 
worker,  and  has  cliarge  of  an  opium  refuge  ;  I  have  seen  her  marshal  twenty  men 
into  her  service  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  every  one  of  them  obey  her  like  a 
child.  In  addition  to  that  she  has  a  dispensary  and  a  large  number  of  patients 
almost  daily  ;  she  also  teaches  women  to  read.  She  has  taught  about  sixteen 
women  in  two  years  to  read  the  New  Testament,  and  nearly  tlie  whole  of  them 
are  members  of  the  Church,  many  going  out  without  any  money  given  to  theiu 
to  preach  in  the  villages  to  their  sisters.  I  want  this  morning  to  know  if  w<; 
cannot  have  some  English  ladies  nudically  tpialilied  to  go  out ;  if 
not,  those  that  do  go  1  would  strongly  advise  to  get  all  the  ^fcdieal  jj^^^f',"'^"*" 
knowledge  they  possil)ly  can  before  they  go.  You  are  cv)mpelled,  in 
a  certain  sense,  if  you  get  into  isolated  places,  such  as  I  was  in,  to  use  medicines  ; 
if  you  are  a  ([uaek,  never  mind  :  do  the  best  you  can.  Nobody  admires  fully 
qualified  ladies  and  gentlemen  more  than  I  do  ;  but  supposing  you  are  placed  as 
I  was — nine  days  and  a  half  I  had  to  travel  to  get  medical  help  in  one  direction, 
thirty  in  another,  and  if  I  had  gone  south  seventeen  days.  When  you  are 
situated  like  tliat  you  are  glad  to  do  something  for  the  poor  pcniple  around  you, 
even  if  it  is  oidy  to  give  a  little  ointment,  or  lotion,  or  a  plaster.  Sometliing 
has  been  said  about  touring.  Well,  I  had  a  little  of  that  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  1  enjoyed  it  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  1  had  a  donkey — for,  of  course,  I 
could  not  go  without  it— and  I  had  a  little  basket  which  contained  a  concertina 
in  the  middle  (because  the  Chinese  like  to  be  taught  a  little  sing- 
ing)  ;  on  one  side  I  had  my  Bible  and  Christian  tracts,  and  on  the  „" ^^^ 
other  side  just  half  a  dozen  simple  medicines  that  one  who  is  a 
quack  couhl  use.  I  went  from  village  to  village,  and  from  town  to  town,  with 
no  assistant  but  a  Chinaman,  and  he  a  heathen,  and  was  well  received  in  every 
place,  never  hearing  an  insulting  word  ;  even  at  villages  with  fifty  peofjle  in  my 
rooui  as  tight  as  they  could  pack,  and  I  teaching  them  until  almost  the  sun  was 
gouig  down,  aud  liaviug  a  distance  to  go  home  before  our  city  gates  closed. 

Miss  Andrews  (Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East, 
fiom  till'  Punjab) :  Dear  friends, — 1  will  just  state  to  begin  with  that 
the  Chaiinian  has  made  a  slight  mistake  in  announcing  mo  as  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  Missions.  I  am  labouring  in  Lovliana,  in  the  most 
friendly  relation  with  the  American  Presl)y(erian  Missionaries,  but  am 
myself  an  agent  of  the  English  Society  for  I'romoting  Eemale  ^  -  ,. 
Education  in  the  East.  That  Society  has  now  many  ladies  in 
Lodiana,  and  we  are  there  by  the  invitation  of  the  American  ]Missionaries; 
working  in  le  most  friendly  rehitionshij)  and  experiencing  all  the  henofit 
and  lielp  of  che  council  and  other  aids  wnieh  Dr.  Murdock  mentioned  as 
so  desirable  in  the  case  of  women  and  men  woiking  together.  Working 
liand  in  hand,  as  someone  said  yester<lay,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  nuirriago 
rehition.sliip — that  God  created  theni  male  and  female,  and  He  meant 
them   both  to  work,  and  that  unitedly,  on  the  lines  of  fellow  help. 

When  I  sent  up  my  card  to  speak  it  was  with  a  view  t)f  saying  a  few  words 
on  a  subject  not  much  touched  upon  in  the  Papers,  viz.,  about  the  taking  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Zenanas  ;  but  what  I  had  to  say  has  just  been  said,  and  said  so 
well  that  1  feel  there  is  nothing  to  add  on  that  point  except  to  emphasise  it. 
If  ever  there  were  days  when  H  was  necessary  to  go  first  cautiously  without  the 
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Hbic,  those  (lays  are  past,  for  the  Punjab,  at  least,  and  I  should  say  for  the 

■whole  North  ot  India.     As  far  as  my  cxptrionco  has  gone,  the  days  are  past 

when  there  is  any  need  for  the  Zenana  hidy  to  leave  her  Bihle 

Need  of       outside.     We  have  in  Lodiana  more  houses  to  visit  than  we  can 

^°'^  "*'  possibly  attend  to,  and  if  there  is  any  house  where  reli<,Mous  in- 
struction is  rt luseci  by  the  head  of  the  house,  we  have  no  need  to  go,  because 
we  are  invited  to  so  many  houses  where  they  are  Avilling  and  ^lad  to  receive 
Uible  instruction. 

1  will  allude  to  one  or  two  other  points  :  one  is  the  work  of  itineration, 
which  has  been  mentioned.  There  are  ladies  in  this  hall  from  the  Punjab 
like  myself,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  fiulorsc  what  I  say  whon  I  afhrni  that  the  fields 
in  the  Punjab  for  women  s  work  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  women  in  the 
villages  are  indeed  "  white  unto  the  harvest.' 

Since  1  canio  home  for  a  .short  rest,  whenever  I  have  had  the  op]iortunity 
of  speaking,  my  one  desire  has  been  to  try  and  make  English  people  realist- 
what  those  li(  Ids  are  like.  If  only  you  could  see  a  map  of  the  Lodiana  district, 
a  maj)  aboiit  three  feet  square,  just  simply  re{)resenting  one  district  (and  there 
are  many  such  in  the  Punjab),  so  thickly  covered  with  names  of  small  towns 
and  villages,  that  you  could  not  put  your  linger  down  without  covering  three 
or  four,  and  then  just  try  to  realise  that  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  those  villages  we  have  free  access  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  scores  and  scores  of 
women! — going  sinijdy  by  ourselves,  two  and  two,  or  with  our  native  Bible 
women,  we   are   never  openly  insulted,   are  very  rarely  slighted, 

"tw°s''^  u>u;illy  received  gladly,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  of  God  to  crowds  ol  willing  li.^tener8.  All  we  want 
is  more  labourers  that  we  may  follow  up  the  work.  What  distresses  our  hearts 
is  that  we  cannot  vi^it  a  village  perhaps  more  than  once  in  two  years — there 
are  so  many  villages  to  go  to,  such  an  immense  amount  of  ground  to  cover,  and 
there  is  the  work  in  the  city,  in  the  Zenanas,  and  schools  to  be  looked  after, 
besides  the  ]\Iedical  work — the  result  is  that  we  rarely  get  time  to  re-visit  a 
village  under  two  years,  and  sometimes  not  then.  Oh,  if  you  could  only  see 
these  fields  ''white  unto  the  harvest,"  I  think  you  would  rise  in  a  body  and 
go  forth  ! 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Nind  (Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Socioty  of  tho 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A  j  :  Tho  Chuirniai*  bus  introduced  me 
as  Miss  Nind,  l»ut  I  bog  to  .--ay  I  am  a  mother  and  a  grandiaothor,  having 
MX  cliildrcn  in  tho  Mission-held, — four  in  China  and  two  in  iSouth  America 
— tso  that  I  have  a  very  deep  inleiest  in  this  work. 

1  cannot  say  foo  much  in  endorsing  the  training  of  our  nativo  agency. 
Wc  Lave  among  our  women,  in  India  especially,  on  whom  my  thoughts 

Native  workers.  ^^^^  ^^'^^'  ^^^  *^-  ^^^  grandest  women  that  Cod  has  ever  given 
to  us.  AV'e  might  .speak  of  tliem  by  name,  hut  you  would  not 
know  them;  but  standing  out  before  me  just  now  is  that  wonderful  woumii, 
PlKe])e  Ilowe,  who  has  just  visited  this  country  and  looked  in  upon  this 
city  of  Ix)ndon,— a  converted  Eurasian,  who  Is  like  a  flaming  liglit  nil 
over  India  ;  and  our  Li>hop  Foster  says  it  is  worth  while  going  to  India 
and  back  to  look  into  her  face  and  hear  her  sing  the  .sweet  songs  of  Zion, 
as  she  does  in  the  Zenanas  and  among  the  women  of  India.  I  glc^iy  in 
these  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  .Societies,  diflering  a  little  from  tho 
brother  whose  Pai)er  was  read,  because  of  their  special  work — women 
working  for  women.  Beloved,  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  for  women 
that  our  brethren  cannot  do, — that  we  cannot  half  do — and  so  wo  press  on 
this  wondrous  line, — women  educated  by  women ;  ignorant  women  deba.sed 
and  enslaved,  to  be  saved  by  women  elevited  and  Christianised,— Medical 
women  for  the  women  of  these  foreign  lands. 
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1  tliliik  we  shall  have,  in  order  to  obey  tho  Divine  command,  to  koc]* 
this  line  distinct  yet, — women's  work  for  Avonien.  And  you  know  the  time  i;* 
coming, — I  am  not  u  propliet,  nor  the  daughter  of  a  prophet,  but  the  time  is 
coming ;  I  do  not  know  that  you  di-ar  English  peojile  will  yet  receive  it ;  it 
may  be  a  hard  saying  to  you  ;  and  you  will  say  "  Who  can  hear  it  /"  but 
we  can  hear  it  in  America,  and  wo  get  our  ears  opened  to  it,  and  so  should 
our  brethren.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  wo  shall  have  to 
listen  to  the   cry  of  tho  women  in   their  Zenanas,  that  our   _.  „ 

^,.     .   ,.  nf     •  '  ^        iiM  1  1  -ii       1  ,        Shall  women 

Christian  3lissionaries  and  Jhblo  readers  will  have  to  admini«ter the 
administer  to  these  women  baptism  and  communion.  They  ■aciamenui 
may  begin  the  education  of  women  at  the  other  end  of  tin?  line  :  if  that  is 
(rod's  will,  let  all  the  people  s;iy  Amen.  It  is  coming,  let  mo  tell  you.  Our 
ilear  Fanny  Sjiarks,  who  has  given  nineteen  years  of  her  lib*  to  this 
INIissionary  work,  found  a  woman  in  her  Zenana  converted  to  God,  and 
really  anxious  to  receive  baptism;  but  how  could  she?  She  was  a  Zenana 
woman.  IFer  husband  was  al)Out  to  be  bajitised,  and  after  a  great  (h\il  of 
persuasion  .--he  was  induced  to  go  to  the  native  chapel  with  a  "chuddar" 
over  her  face,  but  only  on  this  condition — "Now,  Mrs.  Sparks,  I  will 
never  let  a  man  put  his  hand  upon  my  head  except  my  husband,  and  how 
can  I  bo  baptised  i "  And  so  there  the  dear  woman  stood  ;  the  preacher  in 
attendance,  of  course  ;  but  when  the  rite  had  to  be  administtMcHl,  Fanny 
Sparks  had  to  put  the  water  on  the  head.  She  really  did  the  baptism. 
That  is  a  premonition  of  what  is  coming,  and  let  us  bo  reaily  for  it.  I 
propose  to  open  every  door  that  tho  Lord  sets  before  me,  as  a  member  of 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperanco  Union,  or  the  Women's  Foreign 
iSIissionniy  Society,  or  belonging  to  the  White  Cro-<s  Movement,  or  tho 
King's  Daughters,  or  anything  else.  Anywhere  with  Jesus,  everywhere 
with  Jesus  ;  and  put  all  my  prejudices  behind,  and  march  on  to  victory. 

Mrs.  Middleton  (Secretary,  Ladies'  Katrrarian  Society)  said :  I  promise 

to  be  (mly  tivo  minutes  in  giving  a   report   of  a  Society  that   has  been 

at  Work  tifty  years — just  one  minute  to  every  ten  years.     The  Society  is 

called    the    "  Ljidies'    Xallrarian    Mission    of    the    United     Presbvterian 

(Miurch  of  Scotland."      This    Mission  wa3  started  more  than  lifty   years 

ago.     It  t(X)k  its  rise  in  the  deep  anxiety  felt  by  a  number  of  eminent 

ministers  and  godly  women,  in  the  western  capital  of  Scotland,  to  bring 

the  knowledge  of   the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  de>[)ised  and 

degraded  tribes  of  South  Africa.     It  was  at  lirst  c-allcd  the    ^^»^;lT*" 
<^  ...  ,  .  mission. 

**  Glasgow  African  Alission,"  and  under  this  name  was  .sup- 
ported by  all  denominations  of  Christians.  liithey(\ar  1817,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  undertook  the  solo  responsibility  of  the  Mission, 
and  re-named  it  the  "  K.-itlVarian  ^Mission."  From  its  outset,  great  pro- 
minence was  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  native  women  and  girls, 
it  being  felt  that  without  their  inliueuce  Christian  homes  would  never  bo 
formed, 

This  was  at  first  carried  on  by  the  wives  of  tlio  Missionaries,  but  it 
was  .soon  seen  that  the  work  was  so  great  as  to  require  the  undivided 
attention  of  special  agents.  It  was  then  that  tho  women  of  tho  C'hurch 
came  forward  and  formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  which  should  chargo 
itself  with  the  care  of  this  side  of  the  Mission  work.  This  has  ever  sine© 
been  known  as  the  "  Ladies'  KaU'rarian  Society." 

It  has  held  on  its  way  amid  much  discouragement  arising  from  the  usual 
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causes  —distance  from  the  field  of  labour,  and  consequent  difficulty  in  guiding 

the  agents  and  superintending  the  work.     Besides  all  this  there  was 

■^^'■^^^''^  the  additional  and  grievous  trial  of  frequent  tribal  wars,  in  which 

rewar  e  .     ^^^  stations  were  destroyed,  the  lives  of  the  ministers  endangered, 

and  their  work  apparently  undone.    But  they  always  returned  on  the  first  sign 

of  peace,  and  their  pcrseverau^   was  at  last  rewarded  by  their  seeing  the  Mission 

take  a  firmer  hold  on  the  natives. 

The  Ladies'  Society  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  station  of  Emgwali, 
where  it  has  a  large  boarding  institution  and  school  for  Kaffir  and  Fingo  girls. 
These  are  received  when  young,  trained  in  household  work,  taught  English,  and 
have  their  minds  steeped  in  Bible  knowledge.  They  are  thus  separated  for  a 
time  from  their  heathen  homes,  and  brought  under  influences  which  are  calculated 
to  fill  them  with  tastes  for  higher  and  better  things  than  are  to  be  found  there. 
It  has  at  present  a  hundred  and  three  boarders  and  scholars,  with  every  prospect 
of  the  numbers  increasing.  In  a  prominent  place  in  the  Glasgow  International 
Exhibition,  now  open,  there  is  an  exhibit  of  needlework  from  the  Emgwali 
school,  which  compares  favourably  with  that  done  in  our  schools  at  home.  If 
our  small  Society  has  any  lesson  for  the  friends  of  Missions  now  so 
^ its  work"™  ^^rgcly  assembled  here  in  Council,  it  is  that  of  the  triumph  of  per- 
severance over  obstacles  and  disappointments.  What  has  been 
beautifully  ?aid  of  Him  by  Avhosc  command  we  do  all  our  Missionary  work,  we 
venture  to  think  is  true  also  of  the  originators  and  older  members  of  this  Mission. 
Unless  their  feet  had  been  well  shod  with  love  they  would  soon  have  turned 
back  and  said  the  way  was  impassable.  We  have  desired  to  be  represented  at 
this  Council  that  we  may  secure  a  share  in  tb*^  interest  and  prayers  of  its  members, 
and  that  a  report  of  the  work  done  at  this  great  Conference  may  be  carried 
home  to  Scotland,  and  may  infuse  fresh  life  and  vigour  into  our  quiet  meetings. 
Tlie  boarding  instHution  and  school  for  Fingo  girls  w:i.s  built  by  the  aid  of 
the  students  of  the  U.P.  Church,  and  one  of  the  present  teachers  is  the  daughter 
of  the  well  known  Fingo  Soga.  * 

Mrs.  Juliana  Ha\  °s  (Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church  [South],  U.S..  .) :  I  rejoice  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Woman's 

Missionary  Society  of  t  o  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South),  and  I  come 

to  you,  my  fiiends,  beai  ng  the  greetings  from  what  is  really  a  very  young 

sister  in  this  grand  wonid/  •  work.     I  was  delighted  with  everything  that 

Deveiopinentof^^^®  brother  has  sii  ^  who  spoke  so  admirably  this  morning,  but 

Missionary    I  do  not  Want  hj'"^  Lo  huock  out  that  word,  '*  Women's  work  for 

spirit.       women."     Ic  is  for  women  that  we  are  working.     Our  Society 

is  quite  young — only  ten  years  old.     We  in  the  South,  as  you  know,  have 

had  terrible  trials;  and  out  of  the  strifes,  and  out  of  the  heart-aches  and 

heart-breaks  of  a   i        m  grew  a  hitherto  unworked  power,  which  has 

resulted  in  this  " moi  .  .   s  work  for  women." 

We  were  wondrously  dehghted  to  find,  beloved  friends,  that  in  the  South 
where  we  had  not  known  much  of  women's  work  we  should  have  an  answer  to 
our  petitions  immo<liately.  for  although  we  did  not  know  it  we  no  sooner 
organised  than  during  the  first  year  we  liad  $4,<iOO  in  our  treasury,  and  we  have 
gone  on  and  on  with  no  public  speakers  except  your  humble  servant.  We  have 
this  last  year  paid  to  our  treasury  just  before  I  leCt  my  home,  at  the  annual 
meeting,  in  which  they  insisted  upon  my  bearing  greetings  to  this  body,  S(;0,0()0 

Eeflex  action  for  one  year.  We  have  gone  on  victoriously  increasing.  At  the 
on  the       same  time  I  would  not  like  to  sit  down  without  saying  to  you  that 

Home  Church,  the  reflex  action  upon  the  Church  at  home,  upon  our  "beloved 
women,  has  been  far  beyond  what  can  be  estimated  by  figures,  for  there  is  no 
one  who  has  entered  into  tliis  w  ^k  but  has  said  that  their  spiritual  life  has  been 
quickened,  and  they  have  come     carer  to  God  in  this  work  than  in  any  work 
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they  had  ever  entertained.  At  first  we  knew  very  little  of  the  work,  and  we 
sent  out  only  one  young  lady  without  any  home,  to  go  out  under  preparation  ; 
and  what  she  endured  we  can  never  understand.  Then  a  young  sister,  a  lovely 
blooming  girl  of  seventeen  years,  followed  her,  and  planted  together  in  a  small 
town.  She  opened  a  school,  but  at  tirst  she  got  no  scholars  because  the  natives 
said  this  foreign  woman  wanted  to  go  there  to  take  the  eyes  out  of  their  children 
and  send  them  over  to  America  to  make  medicine  of.  We  have  one  grave  to 
mark  our  work. 

The  Doxology  was  then  sxmg. 

Rev.  Mr.  Blackstock  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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Ninth  Session. 
THE  PLACE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  MISSIONARY  WOBK. 

(i)   THE  FRIXCIPLE. 

(a)  The  place  of  the  education  of  the  young  as  a  regular  part  of  INIission  work. 

(h)  Should  it  be  restricted  in  any  way,  either  as  to  those  who  are  to  be 
benefited  by  it,  or  in  its  extent  ? 

(c)  The  extent  to  which  the  employment  of  non- Christian  teachers  in 
Mission  schools  is  legitimate  or  necessary. 

•         {Wednesday  morning,  June  \2>th,  in  the  Loiccr  Hall.) 

Sir  J.  P.  Cony,  Bart,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  Park,  M.A. 

Rev,  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  oifered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, —I  see  upon  the  programme 
that  the  Chairman  is  expected  to  say  something  at  the  opening  of 
the  meetings  ;  but  I  think  my  better  course  on  the  present  occasion 
"vvill  be  to  allow  those  who  have  prepared  their  Papers  to  read  them, 
and  th(?n  we  can  have  a  discussion  upon  them.  I  may  say  tliat  it 
Sympathy  with  givcs  mc  great  plcasurc  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  this 
the  work.  great  Conference.  I  have  always  taken  a  very  deep 
interest  in  Missionary  work,  and  the  more  I  know  of  it  and  think  of 
it  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  work  by  which  tlie  present  age 
will  be  greatly  distinguished.  The  subject  to  be  discussed  this 
morning  is  one  on  which  there  may  be  many  diiferent  opinions. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  education  of  the  young,  either 
amongst  our  Foreign  Missions  or  at  home,  is  a  very  imj^ortant  work. 
Of  course,  in  foreign  countries  it  presents  some  ditfieuUios  that 
might  not  arise  at  home  ;  but,  eo  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
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I  feel  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  get  hold  of  the  young.  I  am 
aL^in  favour  of  combining  secular  education  with  religious  importance  of 
training.  That  this  work  is  carried  on  by  our  Mission-  education, 
aries  in  foreign  countries  is,  I  am  sure,  very  well  known  to  all  present, 
and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it,  because  you  will 
be  very  much  more  edified  by  hearing  the  gentlemen  who  are  to 
read  the  Papers. 

PAPER 

1.  By  the  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  D.D.  (Senior  Foreign  Secretary, 
A.B.C.F.M.).     Read  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Swanson. 

Higher  Christian  Education  as  a  Missionary/  Agency, 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  Christianity,  as  compared  with  all  other 
religions,  that  while  its  immediate  object  is  the  spiritual  renovation 
of  man,  its  work  is  not  complete  till  his  entire  being  attains  to  fullest 
development  of  its  powers.  The  renewed  soul  then  has  scope  for 
its  varied  energies,  and  can  illustrate  the  fulness  of  the  redemptive 
work,  to  the  glory  of  God. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  Missionary  enterprise  individual  souls 
must  first  be  won  to  Christ,  then  Christian  institutions  established 
for  their  nurture  and  growth  in  Christian  character  and  power.  It 
is  not  enough  simply  to  introduce  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel,  and 
leave  it  to  work  out  its  loiritimate  results  on  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual  life  of  the  people  under  the  fostering  care  of  Foreign  j-^ygj^tiQ^ 
Missionaries.  Some  degree  of  education  must  be  added  a  necessity 
to  enable  believers  to  read  the  Word  of  God  for  themselves  ^  Missions, 
in  their  native  tongue.  So  long  as  an  uncivilised  people  can  be 
kept  free  from  unfavourable  influences^  such  as  the  incursion  of 
the  errors  and  vices  of  an  ungodly  civilisation,  this  may  suffice 
for  a  time,  and  the  result  is  largely  satisfactory,  as  notably  among 
the  Karens,  the  Malagasy,  and  in  some  portions  of  the  South  Seas. 
Native  Christians  arc  gathered  into  Churches  under  the  care  of  tlic: 
Missionaries,  who  are  looked  up  to  reverently  as  spiritual  fathers, 
yet  little  progress  can  then  be  made  toward  indei)endeuce :  no  native 
pnstors  are  educated  competent  to  take  up  and  carry  forward  the 
A'ork  begun.  Such  was  the  experience  of  the  America  Board  i'l 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  For  more  than  forty  years,  during  which  vens 
of  thousands  had  been  enrolled  in  Mission  Churclicb  and  the  islands 
had  been  evangelised,  no  pastors  had  been  prepared  to  take  the 
places  of  the  Missionary  fathers.  This  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
method  pursued,  and  its  weakness  became  api)arent  when  disturbing 
influences  from  without  seriously  imperilled  the  work  accomplished, 
and  rendered  necessary  the  most  strenuous  and  persistent  elforts  to 
avert  disaster. 

In  some  Missions  in  India,  where  only  the  lower  castes  were  reached,  and 
where  educational  efforts  were  for  a  time  limited  to  simplest  elements,  the 
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native  Churches  continued  in  similar  helpless  dependence  on  their  Missionary 
teachers,  with  little  progress  save  in  the  number  of  Church  members  and  of 
adherents. 

It  is  only  as  the  Native  Christians  gathered  out  of  nature-peoples,  or  from 
the  degraded  masses  in  civilised  countries,  are  encouraged  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  advantages  of  a  higher  education, — only  as  their  young 
/d^"*ti^  men  are  brought  under  the  personal  influence  of  men  like  Bishop 
o  e  uca  on.  pj^^^gg^^  ^j.  _^n(Jrew  Murray,  and  other  equally  devoted  men,  and 
so  attain  o  some  degree  of  disciplined  intellectual  character, — that  they  are 
prepared  i  *  the  pastorate  or  for  Missionary  service  in  the  regions  beyond.  Nor 
is  it  enough  that  a  few  be  educated  to  become  spiritual  leaders  while  the  masses 
remain  in  ignorance,  differing  but  little  from  the  heathen  around  them,  as 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions  of  Africa  and  India.  Happily  in  nearly  all 
Protestant  Missions,  education  has  followed  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel. 
Among  a  nature-people  the  school  is  at  once  established,  to  enable  all,  especially 
children  and  youth,  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  language.  Their  first  reading 
lessons  comprise  passages  of  Scripture  and  Bible  stories.  The  first  book  to  be 
translated  into  their  language  is  ttie  Bible  ;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  literature.  Believers  are  thus  nurtured 
in  the  truth,  their  faith  confirmed  and  their  religious  character  raised  above  the 
corrupting  influences  of  old  habits  and  associations. 

Some  measure  of  education  is  necessary  to  save  our  native  Christians  from 

yielding  to  specious  forms  of  religious  error,  and  to  make  them  rise  above  their 

old  associations  into  a  vigorous  Christian  life.     The  two  lessons  to 

Primary  and   ^^  learned  from  the  experience  and  observation  of  many  Missionary 

schoolsf  enterprises  thus  far — particularly  among  nature-peoples  and  the 
lower  classes  in  civilised  lands — are  (1)  the  importance  of  education 
in  primary  schools  in  order  to  the  greater  intelligence,  the  stability  of  character, 
and  the  more  active  Christian  life  of  the  native  Churches  :  and  (2)  of  training 
schools  to  raise  up  a  native  agency,  both  teachers  and  preachers,  adequate  to 
make  them  the  leaders  in  the  new  social  and  intellectual  as  well  as  religious  life 
of  their  countrymen. 

If  a  higher  Christian  education  is  necessary  to  the  healthful  growth  and 
success  of  Mission  work  among  nature-peoples  when  left  to  themselves,  how 
much  more,  when  all  the  elements  of  our  Western  civilisation 
Greater  needs  "ifoHow  close  upon  the  Missionary,  if  they  do  not  precede  him.  No 
CIV  se  races,  pg^pjg  ^.j^jj  -^^y.  ]Q^g  remain  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
uninfluenced  by  its  trade,  commerce,  and  ungodly  a'  ociations  Hence  a  more 
thorough  education  in  the  schools  is  demanded  tc  ground  men  in  the  first 
principles  of  knowledge,  to  establish  them  in  the  truth,  and  to  develop  a  force 
of  character  that  Avill  stand  fast  against  the  revival  of  old  errors  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new.  Yet  more  is  such  higher  Christian  education  necessary  in 
dealing  with  highly  civil  iced  peoples  like  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  or  the  high- 
caste  population  of  India,  with  their  sacred  books,  their  priestly  orders,  their 
elab'  •*ate  ceremonials  and  traditional  usages,  and  where  difficulties  from  these 
sources  are  increased  by  the  imported  vices, — the  scepticism  and  the  materialism 
o.f  nominally  Christian  lands.  The  humblest  native  of  InOia  or  the  South  Seas 
may  tell  his  neighbour  of  the  Sa\'iour  he  has  found,  and  awaken  an  interest 
whore  the  foreign  teacher  has  failed.  But  the  teacher,  foreign  or  native,  who 
can  command  the  attention  of  an  audience  of  Brahmans  in  Bombay,  or  of  one  of 
the  great  theatre  audiences  in  Japan,  must  be  a  man  of  culture  and  of  disciplined 
character. 

For  the  honour  of  Christianity  and  for  its  best  moral  influence,  it  is  of 

great  consequence  that  this  higher  education  in  Mission  schools  should  be 

in  substantial  advance  of  what  can  l)e  had  elsewhere.     This 

coiieges!      ^®  ^^'^y  among  nature-peoples  and  in  Mohammedan  lands,  and 

to  some  extent  in  India  and  China.     If  the  Mission  college 

or  training  school  falls  short  of  the  variety  ;i     I  range  of  studies  pursued 
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ill  the  Government  institutions  of  India  or  Japan,  it  must  more  than 
make  up  the  dilierence  by  the  quality  of  intellectual  and  moral  character 
secured. 

The  Mission  college  is  not  for  professional  studies,  nor  for  the  training  of 
pupils  in  scientific  pursuits  ;  it  is  to  educate  the  pupil  in  the  use  of  his  faculties, 
to  ground  him  in  the  first  pi'inciples  of  knowledge  in  the  various  departments  of 
thought  and  effort,  to  enable  him  to  take  his  bearings  in  every  direction — in 
history,  science,  art,  civilisation,  government — from  the  great  central  truths  and 
facts  of  the  Gospel.  This  will  giv?  him  strength  and  breadth  of  character  and 
power  among  his  fellow  men.  Through  the  use  of  the  English  tongue,  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  the  world  is  laid  at  his  feet,  and  through  the  assiduous 
culture  of  his  own  native  tongue  he  can  make  it  tributary  to  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  men.  The  power  thus  gained — the  consciousness  of  a  mastery  of 
questions  at  issue,  not  to  mention  the  respect  and  confidenca  gained  for  his 
opinions  among  those  for  whom  he  is  to  labour — may  all  be  turned  to  account, 
or  rather  are  necessary  to  success.  Add  to  this  the  enrichment  of  the  native 
languages  by  turning  into  them  the  current  of  English  ideas,  the  fruit  of 
centuries  of  thought  and  experience,  to  be  carried  henceforth  through  the 
thousand  channels  of  influence,  to  regenerate  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 
the  millions,  and  no  words  can  adequately  express  the  importance  of  using  the 
English  language  as  an  agency  to  the  grandest  results  of  ]Missionary  etfort. 
Missions  could  be  mentioned  that  have  for  years  remained  weak  and  dependent 
for  want  of  a  competent  native  agency  ;  while  others,  like  that  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society'  in  Sierra  Leone,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  South 
Africa,  of  the  United  Presbyterians  in  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  American  Board 
in  Turkey  and  in  Japan,  exhibit  the  splendid  results  of  the  thorough  training 
of  a  native  ministry. 

AVhen  the  time  comes  for  the  college,  there  will  have  been  developed  such 
interest  in  education  as  will  make  it,  or  should  make  it,  unnecessary  for  the 
Missionary  Society  to  be  at  any  expense  for  the  board  ami  tuition  of  students — 
save  possibly  for  grants  in  aid  to  promising  Christian  young  men  pledged  to  the 
ministry.     It  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  needed  buildings  and 
school  furniture  as  library  and  apparatus,  but  the  fees  for  tuition    Time  for  and 
should  defray  the  expense  of  native  teachers.     Assistance  must   be    the  college, 
given  for   a   longer   time  to   encourage   and   sustain    edu.^ational 
institutions  for  young  women,  but  already  efforts  to  secure  payment  for  the 
board  and  tuition  of  girls  are  meeting  with  success  in  Ceylon,  in  Japan,  and  in 
some  portions  of  the  Turkish  Missions. 

In  former  years  the  mistake  was  made  of  establishing  higher  institutions  of 
learning  before  they  were  called  for  by  the  natural  growth  of  the  Missionary  work, 
and  in  the  reception  into  them  of  heathen  or  non-Christian  youths  free  of 
charge.  It  was  not  possible  at  so  early  a  stage  to  exert  a  controlling  religious 
influence  in  the  schools,  and  while  expanses  were  enormous  the  spiritual  results 
were  disappointing.  Two  guiding  principles  may  therefore  determine  the  use  of 
higher  Christian  education  as  a  Missionary  agency, — first,  that  it  is  primarily  for 
the  discipline  and  culture  of  Christian  youth  for  Christian  work  ;  and  secondlj', 
that  the  standard  of  instruction  in  training  schools  and  theological  seminaries 
is  to  be  suited  to  the  condition  of  each  Mission-field,  whether  limited  to  Biblical 
theology  and  some  little  acquaintance  with  history  and  science,  as  in  the  South 
Seas  for  example,  or  extended  through  the  English  language  to  the  best  thought 
of  the  time,  especially  to  studies  in  comparative  religion  and  in  religious 
philosophy,  to  meet  the  subtleties  of  modern  scepticism  and  pantheism,  as  in 
India  and  Japan. 

Tlio  development  of  self-supporting  and  self-propagating  institutions  of 
the  Gospel  is  the  one  great  object  of  MLssionary  efibrt.  It  is  only  to  be 
reached  as  educational  and  religious  institutions  are  made  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  people.     The  teachers  must  show  their  competence  by  the  result 
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of  their  work  ;  tlie  preachers  must  be  educated  so  as  to  command  the  respect 

Eeveiopment  ^^^^  *^^^  leifard  of  their  own  people,  and  to  be  leaders  in  their 

of  Gospel     social  as  -well  as  religious  life.     The  Native  Churches  can  then 

institutions,    j^g  |p^|^  ^^.-^j^  proper  care  and  patient  instruction,  to  assume  the 

support  of  their  own  educational  and  leligious  institutions  as  at  once  their 

duty  and    their  privilege.     The  most  difficult  of   INIission   problems  will 

then  have  been  solved,  and  success  insured  to  the  work  in  which  wo  are 

engaged. 

PAPER. 

2.  By  the  Rev.  Judson   Smith,   D.D.   (Foreign  Secretary, 

A.B.C.F.M.). 

T/ic  Place  of  Kdacation  hi  Missionary  Work, 

I.  The  immediate  and  controlling  aim  in  all  Missionary  work  is 
the  awakening  of  faith  in  individual  souls,  and  the  raising  up  of  a 

^^pf  community  of  Christian  believers.  As  soon  as  such 
Missionary    conimunities,   in   any   land,   have   been   sufficiently   de- 

^"^'  veloped  and  trained  to  become  self-supporting  and 
self-directing,  and  have  been  sufficiently  multiplied  to  reach  the 
communities  around  them  that  are  still  untouched,  the  pro})er  work 
of  the  Missionary  Society  is  done,  and  the  further  progress  of 
tlie  Gospel  in  that  land  can  safely  be  left  to  these  evangelised 
communities  under  native  leadership. 

The  conditions  of  Missionary  work  are  not  the  same  in  every 
case,  and  the  initial  stages  may  well  prove  of  diverse  lengths;  but 
in  every  case  the  Missionary  stage  is  comparatively  brief,  and  it 
delivers  over  the  people  it  has  blest  to  a  long  career  within  which 
they  are  to  carry  the  work  of  the  Gospel  on  to  perfection,  and  to 
])ring  their  special  contribution  to  the  increasing  wealth  of  mankind. 
The  Missionary  work  does  not  att'.^mpt  everything  which  it  is  desir- 
able should  be  done ;  it  does  not  S(^ek  to  carry  everything  through 
to  perfection.  Its  aim  is  accomplished  when  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  a  people  is  changed,  when  the  spiritual  forces  of  a  nation  are 
revolutionised  by  the  Gospel,  and  the  Christian  life  has  become  so 
firmly  seated,  and  so  well  in  possession  of  its  appropriate  agencies, 
as  to  be  capable  of  self-propagation  and  enlarging  influence. 

If  we  keep  these  things  in  view  we  shall  much  more  easily 

observe  the  facts  that  bear  upon  our  discussion,  and  we  shall  more 

sta  es  of     accurately  judge  of  the  place  which  education  holds  in 

Missionary    thif]!  initial  stagc  of  the  Gospel's  service  to  the  peoples 

'*°'^"  of  the  earth.  There  are  many  things  we  think  of  and 
speak  of,  when  we  consider  the  claims  of  Missionary  work  to  our 
support,  which  belong  to  stages  that  follow  long  after  the  Missionary 
stage  is  properly  ended.  They  will  come,  and  when  they  come  they 
will  be  the  blessing  we  deem  them  ;  and  the  contemplation  of  them 
rightly  fires  our  ardour  and  calls  out  our  zeal  for  Missionary  work. 
But  they  form  no  proper  part  of  that  work,  and  must  be  kept 
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sharply  separated  from  that  work,  if  wo  wonld  plan  wisely  aud 
execute  efficiently.  The  universities  of  England  aud  the  Continent 
are  strictly  an  outgrowth  of  the  Christian  life  of  these  nations,  aud 
a  grand  ornament  and  bulwark  of  that  life. 

II.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  sense  the  whole  process  of  Missionary  activity  from 
first  to  last  is  in  the  nature  of  education.     Miud  must  be  appealed  to,  thought 
must  be  awakened  and  drawn  out,  in  order  to  convey  the  simplest 
loligious   truths,   or  to   awaken    tlic   most    rudimentary  religious    Educational 
emotion.      The  first  message  of  the  ]Missionary,  as  he  begins  liis^Gospef  tea  Mn 
work  amid  a  new  people,  is  a  lesson  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
the  living  God.     And  the  way  is  prep;ired  for  such  truth  to  take  effect,  and  for 
other  truths  to  follow,  and  for  all  this  to  reach  the  mind,  and  stir  the  heart,  and 
move  the  will,  by  educational  nuthotls.     It  is  this  natural  relation  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Inmian  mind  and  to  human  society,  as  the  cherishing  atmosphere  of  man's 
noblest  growth,  as  the  mighty  stimulus  aud  guide  of  social  graces  and  refine- 
ments, and  as  the  heart  and  life  of  all  high  civilisation  and  human  service,  which 
makes  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  everywhere  and  of  necessity  a  grand  process 
in  education.     And  in  this  sense  all  ]Missionary  work  is  education. 

If  we  look  more  closely  to  the  reason  why  education  must  have  a  place  in  any 
well-planned  Missionary  Avork,  we  shall  find,  if  1  mistake  not,  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sity which  grows  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the  character 
of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  a  harmony  between  the  several  powers  of  the 
human  soul,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  the  reason  and  judgment 
should  approve,  or  tend  to  approve,  what  the  will  has  chosen  and  be^cStivateT' 
what  the  affections  have  embraced.  If  this  relation  does  not 
naturally  exist,  there  is  an  increasing  and  unconquerable  effort  to  establish  the 
relation  ;  and  so  deep-seated  and  powerful  is  this  instinct  that  it  usually  comes 
to  pass  that  men  love  and  justify  what  they  choose  and  do,  and  the  religious  life 
and  the  intellectual  life  are  continually  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other. 
Moreover,  the  Christian  life  is  based  upon  certain  truths,  and  is  constantly 
shaped  and  reinforced  from  them  :  and  these  truths  are  related  to  other  truths 
and  facts  so  as  to  constitute  a  systematic  whole,  each  part  of  which  is  affected 
by  all  the  rest.  In  its  simplest  elements  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  involves  certain 
fundamental  facts  in  regard  to  creation  and  Providence,  and  liistory,  and  human 
hfe  and  duty,  without  which  it  cannot  hold  its  own,  or  even  exist.  Without 
attempting  sharply  to  define  aud  measure  these  facts,  we  see  at  once  that 
Missionary  work  among  an  uncvangelised  people  must  involve  a  certain  amount 
of  Christian  education,  in  order  that  the  object  of  faith  and  worship  may  be 
truly  discerned,  and  also  in  order  that  the  elements  and  activities  of  the 
intellectual  life  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  elements  and  operations  of  the 
religious  life,  and  may  tend  to  reinforce  and  deepen  that  life. 

As  soon  as  the  message  begins  to  take  effect,  and  a  nucleus  of  believers  has 
been  gathered,  the  need  of  the  training  school  immediately  appears.     Some  of 
these  converts  give  promise  of  poAver  as  teachers  and  preachers  to      .  . 
their  fellows  ;  and  the  elVorts  of    the  Missionary  can  be  douMed,  ^^^onverts" 
and  often  indefinitely  multiplied,  by  associating  with  himself  ihe 
more  capable  of  ihese  native  helpers.     The  high  school,  more  often  called  the 
training  school,  is  designed  to  draw  out  and  train  such  promising  candidates 
for  this  special  service.     The  importance  of  setting  suitable  men  and  women 
thus  at  work  for  their  own  people  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated.     Other 
things  being  equal,  the  man  who  uses  his  vernacular,  and  speaks  to  his  own 
people,  must  excel  in  efficiency  the  man  who  uses  an  acquired  tongue,  and  speaks 
as  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner. 

For  success  in  ]Missionary  work,  and  especially  for  any  considerable  expansion 
of  the  area  which  is  affected  by  its  infiuence,  it  is  needful  that  the  labours  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  should  be  seconded  and  supplemented  by  a  native  agency  aC 
the  earliest  practical  day.  Boarding  schools  for  girls  serve  the  same  purpose 
in  some  degree,   and  other   purposes  also:  and    they   plainly  coolitutc   the 
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secoud   most  important  class  of  Missionary  schools.     Christian  girls,  educated 

in  these  schools,  are  prejiared  to  teach,  to  engage  in  evangelistic 

Boarduig-jchools^^.^^j^  ^^^  especially  to  make  attractive  Christian  homes  for  native 

or  gir  s.  p,jj.^Qj.g  j^jj(j  preachers,  and  thus  to  help  in  that  profoundly  important 
task  of  planting  the  Gospel  in  the  homes  and  at  the  centres  of  social  and 
domestic  life  throughout  the  nations. 

Education,  thus,  of  some  kinds  and  degrees,  must  evidently  be  an  essential 
feature  of  all  wisely  directed  and  successful  Missionary  work.  We  can  scarcely 
conceive  a  Missionary  enterprise  of  much  power  or  worth  without  this  important 
auxiliary  of  the  Christian  school. 

III.  But  bow  much  education  and  of  what  kinds  may  we  appropriately 
employ  in  our  Mission-fields  ?     This  is  the  main  point  of  inquiry.     And  in 

the  first  place  the  nature  of  Missionary  work,  and  tlie  bearing 
Education,  a     £  .j|  educational  appliances  on  that  work,  at  once  fix  certain 

general  limits.  Education  is  not  fostered  and  provided  for 
mere  puiposes  of  culture.  We  do  not  educate  on  the  Mission-field  merely 
to  educate.  Home  ulterior  end  is  always  in  view.  We  train  those  men  to 
be  teachers ;  we  educate  tliose  men  to  be  pastors ;  we  furni-b  schools  for 
girls  to  fit  them  more  efiiciently  to  play  their  part  in  spreading  Christian 
truth  and  deepening  its  bold  among  their  people.  We  foster  day  schools 
for  the  children  and  youth  because  they  open  the  way  to  the  Gospel  and 
prepare  a  new  generation  of  scholars  for  the  higher  schools  and  of 
believers  for  the  Church.  Always  and  everywhere  education,  as  an 
auxiliary  of  Mission  work,  serves  an  end  beyond  itself,  and  finds  its 
justification  in  such  further  service. 

1.  We  note  the  fact  that  Missionary  work  is  carried  on  among  peoples  of  great 
diversity  in  point  of  development.     There  are  simple  peoples  like  those  of  the 

.  .  South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  undeveloped  tribes  of  Africa,  who  must 
de"e1op^nt.  ^^  educated  in  some  degree  in  order  to  understand  the  Gospel  and 
to  make  its  hold  upon  their  hearts  and  lives  deep  and  permanent. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  civilised  and  developed  peoples,  like  those  of  India, 
and  China,  and  Japan,  for  whom  this  preliminary  and  elementary  training  is  less 
needful.  The  common  school  will  hsre  be  useful  chiefly  as  a  natuial  point 
of  contact  with  the  people,  a  centre  of  evangelistic  activity,  and  a  means  of 
selecting  chosen  pers'-ns  for  higher  schools. 

2.  The  second  grade  of  schools,  the  training  school  for  young  men  developing 
on  the  one  side  into  the  Iiigh  school,  and  on  the  other  side  mto  the  theological 

seminary,  and  the  boarding  school  for  girls  have  already  been 
ofsch^ols^*  ^named  and  descril)ed.  Their  importance  as  an  auxiliary  of  Missionary 

work,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  completion  of  that  work,  has 
been  sufficiently  pointed  out.  Their  pupils  are  picked  youths  of  both  sexes, 
who  are  in  special  training  for  posts  of  service  and  responsibility  in  the  work 
of  evangelisation  ;  and  their  courses  of  study  are  shaped  with  reference  to  this 
practical  result,  and  afford  liberal  culture  chiefly  as  a  means  to  this  practical  end. 

3.  The  high  school  gradually  tends  both  to  enlarge  its  scope  and  to  vary  its 
course,  and  to  become  on  the  disciplinary  side  the  college  and  the  university ; 

...  and    thus    the    system    of    education    moves   toward    theoretic 

^    "^  °°  ■  completion.     These  higher  schools  may  be  reached  in  some  cases 

before   the  Missionary  stage   is  passed  ;    in  other  cases  they  will  follow  the 

completion  of  that  work.     The  special  features  of  that  work  in  each  field  will 

determine  what  is  wise  in  each  particular  instance. 

There  are  two  extremes,  which  should  be  sedulously  avoided.  First, 
undue  neglect  of  education,  which  fails  to  provide  teachers  who  are 
competent  to  lead  the  Churches  and  raise  up  a  regular  succession  of  trained 
and  able  clergy.      Second,  undue  enlargement  of  educational  work,  which 
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proviflcs  facilities  beyond  the  real  need  of  a  people,  or  which  turns  tho 

attention  so  exclusively  to  culture  as  to  weaken  the  force  of  Evangelistic 

agencies.     Some  Missions,  especially  those  earlier  planted,  have  erred  on 

the  former  side,  and  their  work,  remarkable  as  it  was,  has  proved  less 

capable  of  endurance   and   self-direction    because   there    was   a   lack   of 

educated  men  to  lead  the  Evangelical  communities,  and  hold  up  the  work 

to  the  standard  of  the  Missionary  beginnings.     Many  causes  have  cons{)ired 

to  weaken  and  imperil  the  seemingly  brilliant  success  of  the  Gospel  in 

the  Hawaiian  Islands;    but  among  them   plainly  stands   an   inadequate 

development  of  schools  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  mentally  vigorous  and 

competent  native  pastors  and  teachers.     It  may  be  a  question  whether 

tiio    whole    educational    system    now    at    work    within    the    limits    of 

the  Turkish  Empire  belongs  in  propriety  to  the  Missionary  operations 

that  are  carried  on  upon  that  field ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  few 

fields  are  so  fully  furnished  with  a  competent  and  trusted  native  pastorate, 

or  are  nearer  the  time  when  native  talent  may  s.ifely  be  left  to  replace 

foreign  service  in  every  principal  department  of  Christian  work. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  weak  and  almost  inappreciable  effects  of 

Liberia  College  as  an  evangelising  agency,  and  as  a  civilising  force  are 

quite  in  point  here,   as  illustrating  the  necessarily  secondary 

^      ,       ,  •  S        1         .  ■  •       -i     I?-    u         1  i.      1        •     Liberia  CoUege. 

part  whicJi  education,  e^  en  in  its  higher  degrees,  must  play  la 

the  development  of  a  Christian  civilisation.     Culture  is  a  valiant  reserve, 

but  a  weak  and  inconsequent  general.     It  never  led  a  people  or  a  single 

soul  from  heathenism  or  a  false  faith  to  the  faith  and  fruits  of  a  Christian 

civilisation. 

4.  There  is  a  natural  course  of  events  in  the  progress  of  successful  Missionary 
work  which  must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  this  discussion.  An  amount  and 
a  kind  of  education  which  answers  every  purpose  well  at  the  beginning  will 
prove  inadequate  when  the  work  has  been  carried  further  on,  and  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  people  have  enlarged. 

Christian  Missions  cannot  wisely  be  diverted  from  their  one  gi^eat  aim 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  planting  the  Christian  Chuirch  amid  the  lost 
nations  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  supreme  service;  there  is  The  object  of 
nothing  to  equal  it;  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it.  And  Christian 
its  successful  accomplishment  is  clie  sure  harbinger  of  every  ^ssions. 
blessing  that  can  visit  man,  and  transform  the  iiomi ,  and  redeen  the 
nations,  and  build  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wheiein  righteous- 
ness dwells.  Let  this  work  be  thoroughly  done,  and  the  torch  of  Christian 
learning  full  scjon  will  be  kindled  throughout  the  vast  spaces  of  Africa,  a 
Christian  civilisation  will  spread  abroad  amid  the  teeming  populations 
of  China  and  India,  and  reach  to  every  continent  and  island  of  the  earth. 
Christianised  China  will  not  lack  its  schools  of  the  highest  order,  and  they 
will  be  the  peers  of  the  best  that  England  has  ever  seen.  Evangelised 
Africa  will  gradually  fill  with  Christian  states  and  schools  of  liberal  culture 
and  a  nobler  life,  as  Europe  once  emerged  from  its  period  of  pa;^an 
barbarism,  and  assumed  the  Christian  leadership  of  the  world.  And  it  is 
the  glory  of  the  INIissionary  work  to  stari  the  nations  upon  this  inspiring 
march,  and  to  plant  them  thick  and  deep  with  the  seeds  of  this  prolific  and 
glorious  life.  To  the  cry  for  help  which  rises  from  the  countless  millions 
of  the  lost  nations,  and  comes  with  resistless  appeal  to  the  Christian  heart, 
there  is  but  one  sufficient  answer.  Education  cannot  compass  it ;  Civilisa- 
tion cannot  eftect  it;  Science  says,  "It  is  not  in  me;"  Philosophy  says, 
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"It  is  not  with  me;"  History  says,  "I  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  witli 
my  cars;"  it  is  Christ  alone  who  says,  "Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  This  is  the  good  tiding.s 
of  great  joy  which  Ho  hidtj  us  preach  to  every  creature. 


PAPER. 

;  3.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Robertson  (of  Aberdeen,  formerly  of 
)  the  Free  Church  College,  Calcutta). 

The  Education  of  the  Young  as  a  regulai'  jtaH  of  Mission  Work. 

I  take  "  ^lissiou  work,"  as  here  used,  to  douote  the  work  of  evan- 
frelisiuir  the  heathcu,  whether  as  iudividuals  or  in  coinmuuities.  The 
subject  to  be  discussed,  thus,  is  the  education  of  the  young-  as  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  means  to  be  used  in  bringing  under  Gospel  iulluences 
those  that  are  outside. 

I  recognise  most  heartily  that  the  great  object  of  all  Christian 
effort  is,  and  ever  must  be,  to  bring  about  siucere  personal  subniissiou 
to  Christ;  but  history  and  experience  alike  show  that  even  norainal 
■"he  eat  object  ^^ibmissiou  is  a  rcsult  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  is 
todiscipie  no  shimII  gaiu  when  men  submit  voluntarily  to  Cliristian 
nations.  instructiou  ;  the  persistent  use  of  the  means  of  grace 
may,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  secure  the  highest  results.  A  com- 
plete view  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  men  cannot  ignore  the 
wider  aspect  of  the  command  to  "disciple  the  nations."  The  Gospel 
demands  immediate,  personal  obedience,  but  it  does  not  ignore  the 
future ;  efforts  apparently  fruitless  to-day  may  be  crowned  with 
success  in  days  to  come.  These  two  views  of  Mission  work  are  not 
antagonistic,  but  complementary.  The  man  who  seeks  immediate 
results  is  doing  the  best  he  canfo''  ihe  future.  The  man  who  has  his 
eye  on  the  complete  success  of  the  -uture  knows  that  the  results  lie 
aims  at  cannot  come  too  soon,  ant!  therefore  does  not  neglect  the 
l)resent.  There  is  a  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  wliicli  is  "  not 
with  observation." 

The  fa^-rcacbing  character  of  the  wck  to  be  done  carries  with  it  the  necessity 
for  equally  far-reaching  methods.  All  lecognipe  the  primary  place  assigned  to 
the  pieaeliing  of  the  Word  of  (iod,  and  the  paramount  importance  of  personal 
dealirg  with  adults,  by  teaching  and  px  aching.  I  know  of  no  advocate  of 
education  as  a  Missionary  agency  who  docs  not  emphasise  this  position. 

All  agree  that  Scripture  recognises  a  ti  inscendent  importance  a^  attaching  to 

the  early  training  of  the  young.     Divine  Iruth,  wisely  treated,  cannot  too  early 

be  brought  to  bear  on  th'^  rising  generation.     Even  if  we  knew 

^FT^ ^."^ **'^  nothing  of  the  place  that  L-  'rioture  gives  to  children  ;  if  we  did  not 

theyoung.     I'^^'^d,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  .he  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 

old  be  will  not  depart  from  it "  (Prov.  xxii.  G) ;  do  we  not  know  that 

God  reveals  Himself  in  providence  as  well  is  in  grace  V    And  has  He  not  made  it 

abundantly  clear  that  the  hope  of  the  nations  and  of  the  Church  is  with  the 

young?     Christian  parents  are  to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  up  their  children 

"  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  L(  rd  ; ''  and  no  Christian,  as  he  is  true 

to  His  Master,  dare  neglect  any  opportunity  of  training,  educating,  influencing 

for  God  a  non-Chi'iistian  child.    The  education  of  the  young  as  a  regular  paxt  of 
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Mission  work  simply  means  that  Christian  workers  among  the  heatlien  should 
seize  and  use  for  God  the  most  impressible  years  of  every  life.  And  whether 
the  result  bo  a  real  turning  to  God,  or  only  a  state  of  mind  more  or  less  prepared 
to  receive  "  the  Word  of  the  Kingdom,"  in  either  case  we  have  cause  for  thank- 
fulness. 

If  it  should  seem  to  any  one  that  in  thus  arguing  I  am  substituting  a  process 
more  or  less   hnnian  for  the  act  and  influence  of   Divine   grace,  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  such  means  or  processes  are  to  be  found  in 
all  kinds  of  work  in  which  human  instrumentality  is  allowed  to  The  principle, 
bear  a  part.    The  use  of  means  in  uo  way  derogates  from  the  glory  guilTa  °scho  i 
of  the  Divine  grace  which  alone  gives  the  increase.     Scripture  and 
common  sense  unite  in  telling  us  that  we  can  be  "fellow-workers  with  God" 
only  in  the  use  of  moans  ;  preaching  itself  is  but  a  process.     Up  to  this  point, 
however,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  divergence  of  opinion.     I  have  done  no 
more  than  contend  that  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  heathen  the  methods  of  the 
Sunday  school  are  entitled  to  a  place  alongside  the  preaching  of    the  AVord. 
Kowcver  strongly  some  may  feel  that  education  in  the  full  sense  of  ihe  term  is 
a  legitimate  part  of  Missionary  operations  only  when  carried  on  among  converts 
and  their  children,  no  Protestant  can  seriously  dispute  the  <luty  and  importance 
of  using  every  opportunity  of  training  young  heathen  in  the  knowledge  and  fear 
of  God,  and  of  instructing  them  in  the  great  facts  of  sin  and  salvation  through 
Christ. 

But  the  eduL-ition  of  the  young  as  a  part  of  Mission  work  means  a  great  deal 
more  than   religious  instruction  and  the  methods  of   the  Sunday  school ;    it 
includes  moral  and  even  secular  instruction, — instruction  in  the  three  R's,  in 
history,  geography,  grammar,  mathematics,  etc.     Here  lies  the  difficulty.     Few 
doubt  the  utility  of  such  education  ;  no  one  disputes  its  philanthropic  character  ; 
and  yet,  not  a  few  shrink  from  allowing  secular  instruction  a  place  in  Mission 
work.     If  not  prepared  to  regard  it  as  absolutely  antagonistic  to  the 
Gospel,  some  hold  such  secular  work  to  be  unfit  employment  for  an       Secular 
ordained  minister  of  the  Word  ;  and  we  are  often  reminded  of  the  '^na"uftio^° 
Apostle's  words,  "  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you     combined. 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified"  (1  Cor.  ii.  2),     A  cursory 
reference  to  the  Greek  text  is  enough  to  show  that  the  words  actually  used  by 
Paul  do  not  bear  the  exclusive  sense  usually  attached  to  thcui.      "  I  did  not; 
determine  to  know  anything  ''  is  very  far  from  being  equivalent  to  "I  determined 
to  know  nothing."     Paul  had  made  up  his  mind  to  know  among  the  Corinthiims 
"  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ; ''  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  include  or 
exclude  any  other  topic.     These  and  other  objections  to  the  inclusion  of  secular 
instruction  ami^jug  Missionary  operations  may  be  met  i-rriatim,  and,  if  need  be,  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  them  ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  content  myself  with  indicat- 
ing some  of  the  considerations  that  might  be  urged  on  thciv  behalf. 

When  a  place  is  claimed  for  secular  instruction  among  Missionary  operatiiin?, 
it  is  always  to  be  understood  as  accompanied  by  direct  religious  instruction. 
The  education  of  the  young,  so  understood,  has  been  recognised  as  a  regular 
part  of  [Mission  work  by  most  modern  JMissionaiies  and  Missionary  Societi.  s. 
To  quote  only  one  testimony,  Carey,  JMarshman,  and  Ward,  when  reviewing 
their  work  in  1815,  specify  three  distinct  agencies  required  to  plant  the  Go^pei 
in  a  heathen  country  ;  and  one  of  them  is  "  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  truths 
of  the  Bible  and  in  the  literature  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  country." 

Such  education  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  certain 
important   parts   of  Missionary   work.      Without  it  the  distribution   of  tlio 
Scriptures  and  religious   tracts   is  useless  among    most  heathen 
peoples.     I  well  remember  how,  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Santhal     Education 
country,  I  provided  myself  with  a  considerable  supply  of  tracts    MeUmin;^. 
for  distribution,  but  found  them  of  no  use,  as  very  few,  if  any, 
of  the  people  could  read.     No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  wonderful 
results  of  Bible  and  tract  distribution  among  the  heathen  is  likely  to  treat 
this  consideration  lightly. 
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Even  -when  this  education  fails — as  it  does  fail  in  multitudes  of  cases — to 
lead  those  who  receive  it  to  the  Saviour,  it  is  very  helpful  in  destroying  false 
religion,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  truth.  In  India, 
for  instance,  it  destroys  the  physical  basis  of  Hinduism,  and  secures  important 
advantages  "''  -^  the  enforcement  of  Christian  truth.  The  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus  are  'xtricably  committed  to  a  collision  with  the  truths  of  astronomy, 
.omistry,  medicine,  geography,  and  all  the  facts  of  modern  science." 

Destroys      ^^  .struction  in  the  elements  of  physical  science  or  geography  not  only 

idolatry  upsets  the  old  notions  on  these  subjects,  but  so  far  forth  uproots 
"^conscience!*  the  Hindu  religious  system.  Christian  education,  however,  is  not, 
like  purely  secular  education,  a  merely  destructive  agency  ;  it  is  also 
constructive.  It  takes  away  the  false,  but  it  also  endeavours  to  supply  the  true. 
I  micht  urge  that  such  education  has  a  prophylactic  and  a  corrective  influence  ; 
it  reduces  by  anticipation  and  with  ever-growing  effect  the  strength  o:  pantheism. 
It  cultivates  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  things,  it  develops  a  sense  of  individuality 
and  responsibility,  it  educates  the  conscience,  and  so  helps  to  bring  the  Hindu 
out  of  the  mists  and  unrealities  into  wlucli  all  things,  even  himself  included,  are 
resolved  by  his  favourite  doctrine  of  ma>/a  (illusion). 

I  may  here  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  Liberal,  the  organ  of  the  party  of  the 
late  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  : — '•  There  is  something  in  Hinduism  which  is  not  to 
be  despised,  and  which  must  be  recognised  before  any  impressicm  can  be  made 
upon  it.  "What  that  something  is,  let  the  Missionaries  jfind  out.  The  religions 
of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt.  Gaul,  and  Britain  dissolved  like  ice  before  the  summer 
sun  at  the  advent  of  Christianity  :  Hinduism  threatens  to  maintain  its  con- 
servative aspect  in  the  face  of  all  foes.  ]\Iohammedanism  could  not  effect 
a  single  breach  in  the  Hindu  fortress."  This  is  the  view  of  men  who  have  them- 
selves given  up  Hinduism.  Bishop  Taylor,  of  Africa,  when  some 
Chunder  Sen  andfjf teen  years  iigo  he  visitcd  India,  expected  to  see  repeated  among 
Bishop  Taylor.  ^^^  Hindus  the  wholesale  conversion  of  heathen  which  he  had 
Avitnessed  in  South  Africa.  He  preached  the  same  Gospel  in  the  same  way  ; 
he  made  repeated  and  varied  efforts  ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that  there 
were  inherent  difficulties  in  the  case  which  made  the  result  he  desired  at  that 
stage  impossible. 

I  do  not  affirm  that  education  must  precede  preaching,  any  more  than  I 
affirm  that  civilisation  must  precede  the  evangelisation  of  the  savage  ;  but  I  do 
assert  that  without  education  a  solid,  self-respecting,  self-governing, 
tiaT     self-propagating  Church  is  impossible,  and  that  every  Mission  to 
such  tribes  should  from  the  outset  include  the  education  of  the 
young  as  a  regular  part  of  its  operation.    In  short,  Avhatever  argument  is  avail- 
able for  Medical  Missions  is  equally  available  for  Educational  Missions.     The 
hcatlien  mind  is  a  mind  diseased  or  deformed  ;  education  is  essential  to  mental 
health  ;  me?is  sana  is  at  least  as  important  as  rorjnis  senium. 

I  might  also  point  out  how  fruitful  Mission  schools  have  been  among  such 
tribes  as  the  Santhals.  A  very  large  proportion,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  converts 
connected  with  the  Free  Church  Mission,  have  been  the  fruit  of  Missionary 
education.  At  this  moment,  I  behove,  the  members  of  the  highest  class,  about 
twelve  in  number,  in  the  Mission  school  at  Pachamba,  are  all  Christians.  Fa-'i 
est  ah  hostc  tloceri.  Hindus  know  what  Missionary  education  has  done,  and 
make  more  or  less  persistent  attempts  to  forestall  or  supplant  it.  One  has  only 
to  read  the  evidence  given  before  the  Indian  Education  Commission,  including 
in  some  cases  a  demand  for  a  conscience  clause  in  Missionary  schools,  in  order  to 
see  how  much  this  department  of  Missionary  work  is  feared.  To  quote  the 
organ  already  namod,  '•  Outside  people  have  no  idea  of  what  education  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  the  people  of  India." 

All  may  not  agree  with  me  in  holding  such  views,  but  I  maintain  that 

ordinary  education,  always  including  rehgious  inst       tion,  is  not  only  a  legitimate 

but  an  exceedingly  important  part  c    Mission  work.     And  I  hold 

essoTtial.  "°  ^^'^^  ^"  circunistances  like  those  of  the  Santhals  and  the  tribes 
around  Lake  Nyassa.  the  education  of  the  young  is  an  essential  part 
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of  Mission  worL,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  priestcraft,  to  have  Christians 
able  for  themselves  to  read  and  understand  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  see  churches 
that  are  self-governing  and  self -extending.  But  in  using  education  let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  schools  are  only  schools ;  they  are  not  prayer  meetings  or 
meetings  for  anxious  inquirers. 

I  pass  on  to  the  second  division  of  the  topic  before  us :  Should  education  as 
a  part  of  Mission  work  be  restricted  in  any  way  either  as  to  those  who  are  to  be 
benefited  by  it,  or  in  its  extent  ?  I  need  hardly  say  anything  on  this  head,  for 
my  views  on  it  have  already  been  indicated,  I  have  already  said  that  among 
tribes  without  literary  education,  however  readily  they  may  yield  to  the  preachino- 
of  the  Word,  education  has  a  most  important  part  to  play  in  gathering  converts 
and  supplying  the  conditions  of  a  stable  Church.  It  is  impossible 
to  Curry  education  too  far  down  if  we  would  have  our  Churches  ^^»t 
formed  of  "  the  people  of  the  Book."  On  the  other  hand  there  may  "'J"^°J'' 
be  ciises  in  whicli  a  sufficient  education  for  ordinary  purposes  is  given 
by  the  Government  or  otherwise  ;  and  it  may  be  asked  how  far  this  affects  the 
Missionary's  duty.  When  the  education  thus  supplied  is  anti-Christian  or  purely 
secular,  IVIissionaries  are  bound  to  use  every  opportunity  of  getting  the  youn"^ 
imder  their  care  and  instruction  with  a  view  to  religious  influence.  If  this  can 
be  done  without  undertaking  the  burden  of  secular  work,  by  all  means  let  us  use 
what  is  provided.  But  if  it  cannot  be  done  without  undertaking  secular  as  well 
as  religious  instruction.  Missions  and  Missionaries  must  be  prepared  to  carry  on 
both,  as  far  as  means  and  opportunities  allow.  And  this  work  of  education  should 
be  planned  and  executed  to  the  extent  that  promises  the  most  telling  and  lasting 
results.  I  do  not  profess  to  lay  down  specific  rules.  Variations  will  occur  from 
country  to  country,  and  even  between  different  parts  of  the  same  co  iutry.  A 
comparatively  low  limit  may  be  laid  down  in  some  cases,  while  others  may 
require  the  limit  to  be  raised  so  as  to  include  what  is  commonly  called  "  higher 
education." 

A  further  topic  has  been  suggested  for  discussion  :  "  The  extent  to  which  the 
employment  of  non-Christian  teachers  in  Mission  schools  is  legitimate  or  neces- 
sary."    This  topic  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  main  subject  of  this 
morning's  discussion,  except  on  the  r^ssumption  that  without  such  teachers  no 
Mission  school  would  obtain  pupils.     Non-Chrii^tian  teachers  have 
sometimes  been  represented  either  as  decoys  or  as  guarantees  that       ^^  ^^^ 
conversions  were  not  desired  ;  but  for  the  most  part  by  those  who  n™n!cCistian 
oppose  either  their  emplojonent  or  Missionary  education.     I  know      teachers, 
of  no  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  such  teachers  must  be 
employed  in  order  to  secure  pupils.     The  real  reason  for  their  employment  is  two- 
fold :  (1)  Without  them  Missionary  education  would  be  seriously  restricted  in 
its  extent ;  and  (2)  there  is  no  bar  in  principle  to  their  employment. 

In  the  practice  of  the  Missions  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  non-Christian 
teachers  are  employed  only  in  secular  instruction,  and  even  then  only  in  default 
of  Christian  teachers.  I  made  it  a  rule  never  to  appoint  a  non-Christian  until 
I  liad  tried  and  failed  to  find  an  efficient  Christian.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  returns  of  non-Christian  teachers  in  Mission  employment  sometimes  include 
the  Circle  schools  aided  partly  by  local  Missions,  partly  by  the  Christian  Ver- 
nacular Education  Society,  on  condition  that  the  school  books  and  the  instruc- 
tion are  satisfactory,  and  that  the  teacher  to  whom  the  school  belongs,  usually 
a  non-Christian,  accepts  the  supervision  of  a  Christian  teacher  and  allows  him  on 
his  visits  to  the  school,  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  impart  religious  instruction. 
These  and  similar  cases  swell  the  total  of  non-Christian  employes  of  Missions  in 
I.  somewhat  misleading  way.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  by  availing  them- 
selves of  such  agents,  whether  employed  directly  or  indirectij,  ^lissjonaries  are 
enabled  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  under  religious 
instruction.  According  to  the  last  Missionary  census  for  India,  ^emXymeS^"^ 
more  than  twenty-seven  hundred  of  the  teachers  employed  were 
non-Christinn  ;  and  on  the  lowest  calculation,  by  relieving  Christian  teachers  of 
secular  work,  they  enabled  the  various  Missionaries  to  give  religious  instruction 
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to  seventy  thousand  or  eighty  thousand  pupils  more  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  reached.  I  believe  the  actual  figure  to  be  over  one  hundred  thousand. 
Christian  men  will  require  something  more  than  the  exigencies  of  a  theory  to 
justify  them  in  throwing  away  such  an  opportunity  of  extending  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel.  If  it  is  said  that  we  ought  to  circumscribe  Mission  work  so  that  it 
may  be  overtaken  entirely  by  Christians,  I  reply  that  I  find  nothing  in  Scripture 
to  prevent  me  from  using  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  even  those 
who  have  not  personally  submitted  to  Ilim  as  Lord. 

If  I  am  told  that  in  extending  Christian  work  by  the  employment  of 
non-Cliristiau  teachers  we  are  going  beyond  the  work  assigned  to  us  by  our 
Lord,  I  reply  that  He  has  enjoined  us  to  "  disciple  all  nations,"  and  "  preach 
tlie  Gospel  to  every  creatxu-e,"  and  that  this  command  cannot  be  fulfilled 
too  soon.  Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  influence  exerted  by 
non-Christian  teachers,  the  additional  pupils  thus  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel  are  in  no  w orse  case  than  they  would  have  been 
liad  the  schools  they  attended  been  entirely  separate  fi-om  Missionary 
influence  ;  nay,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  und(  i  Missionary  influence  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  distinct  gam  in  disposition  to  attend  to  the  Gospel.  And  to  say 
that  work  among  such  persons  is  beyond  the  range  of  what  has  been  given 
us  to  do,  is  to  foriict  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  has  been  biou«dit 
within  our  range.  I  do  not  deny  that  attempts  may  be  made  by  non- 
Christian  teachers,  overtly  or  covertly,  to  defeat  the  work  of  the  Missionary; 
but  few  actual  cases  have  1:)een  adduced  in  support  of  this  contention  ;  and 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  not  a  few  of  these  teachers  are  as  near  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  many  nominal  Christians.  I  quite  admit  that  these 
non-Christian  teachers  are  in  many  cases  standing  testimonies  to  the 
apparent  failure  of  Educational  Missions,  and  that  by  employing  them  we 
incur  a  limitation  of  the  principle  that  at  every  point  in  his  course  of  study 
the  pupil  should  be  directly  influenced  for  God.  I  admit  that  all  this 
means  difficulty  and  even  weakness,  but  I  see  in  it  no  sacrifice  of  funda- 
mental Christian  principle,  and  so  have  no  hesitation  in  availing  myself  of 
the  greatly  extended  range  of  Christian  influence.  The  employment  of 
these  teacliers,  however,  should  always  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient to  meet  a  temporary  necessity ;  no  Educational  Mission  work  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  until  it  has  been  provided  with  a  full  Christian 
staflT. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  Young  J.  Allen,  D.D.  (Anglo-Chinese  College,  Shanghai):  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  on  a  rei-olution,  and  this  revoluti(  i 
will  determine,  as  I  conceive,  the  place  ana  the  ext<'nt  of  education 
which  we  offer  to  China.  In  the  first  place  we  have  forced  upon  China  a 
revolution,  and  that  revolution  in  its  fundamental  aspect  involves  the  educa- 
tion of  China.  We  have  gone  there  as  Christian  nations  to  the  number 
External  ^^  about  fifteen,  and  we  liave  made  treaties  involving  the 
influence  on  extra-tcrritoriality  clause,  which  means  that  China  shall  cede 
China  and  Japan.  ^^^  ^^^^g  foreign  nations  independent  self -gOAernment .  We 
have  not  only  the  ports  open  to  us,  but  we  have  independent  self-governing 
colonies,  ^^'e  have  told  China  that  she  sliall  not  have  jurisdiction  over  us; 
that  we  shall  have  independent  jurisdiction  ovei-  our  own  people.  We  have 
therefore  taken  part  of  l:er  territory,  and  established  ourselves  us  a  .-If- 
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governing  power.     China  and  Japan  are  both  involved  in  this  extra-terri- 
toriality  clause.     Their  wish  and  every-day  thought  is  to  retrieve  their 
jurisdiction.    We  say  to  them,  "  No  Christians  will  submit  to  be  governed 
by  heathen  people ;  you  must  qualify  up  to  our  standard  in  your  laws,  in 
your  moral  principles,  in  your  leaining  and  in  your  general  administration, 
and  then  we  will  yield  back  your  territory  and  allow  ourselves  to  com 
under  your  jurisdiction."     We  have  thus  placed  upon  China   Make  e-'uca- 
the  necessity  of  learning,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  China  has  tionai cnanges 
accepted  the  position.      That  is  the  oiigin  of    the  revolution     necessary, 
now  going  on  in  China  and  in  Japan.    It  is  not  becau>;e  they  fancy  or  love 
our  ways  and  esteem  them  better,  but  necessity  is  laid  upon  them,  or  they 
cannot  enter  into  the  comity  of  nations  and  be  received  as  equals  amongst 
("iiristians.    We  have  forced  upon  them  this  necessity,  not  only  of  quality- 
iiig  and  educating  a  few  people,  but  of  qualifying  and.  educating  the  nations; 
in  other  words  we  have  been  fulfilling  what  Christ  commands  as  to  teach- 
ing the  nations.     As  I  have  said,  China  has  accepted  this,  and  she  proposes 
to  establish,  and  has  established  schools,  and  Missionaries  have  been  called 
to  take  part  in  this  great  work  of  educating  the  nation. 

This  is  not  all.  The  Government  has  seen  the  necessity  not  only  of  teaching 
young  meu  to  have  intercourse  with  these  great  nations  with  whom  she  has 
treaties,  but  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  an  educated  empire,  an 
educated  cabinet,  an  educated  council,  and  educated  officials.  And  how  is  that 
to  be  done  ?  By  qualifying  Missionaries  to  teach  these  young  men.  and  to 
translate  text  books  in  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  all  these  things,  so 
as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  these  high  officials.  That  is  the  way  that 
educati  i  is  going  on.  The  Government  has  found  that  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  retrieve  its  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  order  to  retrieve  the  integrity  of  its  territory 
;ind  to  develop  the  resources  of  that  magnificent  empire,  it  has  found  it  necessary 
to  require  the  universities  to  accept  questions  on  mathematics  and  the  different 
sciences  at  their  examinations. 

Xow,  when  you  remember  that  in  China  there  are  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  university  pupils  :  when  you  remember  that  they  have  their  colleges 
in  all  the  provinces,  that  they  have  their  Provincial  University, 
where  they  grant  the  M.A.  degree,  that  they  have  the  Imperial  n^^^i^ 
University  at  Pckin,  where  they  grant  the  LL.B.  degi'ee,  and 
that  they  have  still  higher  degrees  than  that,  and  that  all  the  officials  of  the 
Government  are  educated  men, — when  vou  remember  that  the  Government  has 
accepted  the  necessity  of  mathematics  and  foreign  sciences  in  order  to  build  their 
ships,  to  open  their  mines,  to  build  railways,  and  to  develop  their  resources,  and 
place  the  country  in  harmony  with  the  great  enterprises  of  the  West,  and  bring 
it  into  the  comity  of  nations, — when  you  remember  that,  and  also  remember 
that  the  Missionary  only  stands  tliere  in  China  prepared  to  give  the  people  this 
education,  prepared  to  be  teachers  and  to  translate  the  books  which  they  are  to 
learn,  you  will  then  understand  the  place  which  education  takes  in  the  Missionary 
enterprise  in  China ;  then  you  will  understand  the  limit  which  is  to  be  placed 
upon  it, — the  limit  should  be  the  very  best  that  we  have  got,  the  extent  of  it 
should  be  according  to  our  ability  to  give  it,  and  their  capacity  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Morris  (Hon.  Sec,  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society 
for  India) :  The  special  subject  I  wish  to  speak  about  is  education  in  India, 
which  is  the  country  I  know  best ;  but,  mutatis  mutandis,  what 
I  say  of  India  will  apply  to  all  other  parts  of  the  Mission-     education 
field.     The  first  subject  on  the  programme  is   "  the  place  of 
education  in  Mission  work."     I  consider  that  education  ought  to  occupy 
the  first  place  in  the  second  stage  of  Mission  work.     I  cannot  enlarge  upon 
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this  as  well  as  on  many  other  things,  upon  which  I  should  like  to  speak, 
for  want  of  time. 

I  would  put  in  the  forefront  of  this  question  the  resolution  of  the 
•'^^vemor-Geiieral  of  India  which  was  published  on  the  31st  of  December 
last,  and  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
^oreiteachia*^^^^*"  i'^'^^^^*^  ^^0°^  ^^  official  source  since  the  Education  Despatch 
of  1854.  It  deserves  the  most  earnest  and  careful  attention  of 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  India.  It  is  a  most  saddening  document,  as 
it  is  indeed,  in  many  respects,  a  grave  official  announcement  of  failure  in 
purely  secular  education.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Governor-General 
himself  points  to  an  increase  in  Christian  colleges  and  high  schools  as  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem,  and  almost  asks  that  there  shall  be  Christian 
instruction  given  in  secular  colleges  after  school  houis. 

I  think  that  the  Christian  Church  cannot  let  alone  the  question  of 
higher  education  in  India.  Having  come  into  contact  with  a  number  of 
educated  Hindus,  I  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  with  those  who  have  given 
up  one  faith,  and  have  not  found  another.  I  do  not  know  anything  sadder 
than  the  case  of  a  man  who,  having  given  up  his  ancestral  belief,  is 
hovering  about  not  knowing  what  he  shall  do.  The  last  state  of  that  man 
is  worse  than  the  first.  We  are,  therefore,  bound  as  Christians  to  give  a 
Christian  education  to  these  men ;  and  I  would  implore  all  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  education  in  India  not  to  leave  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes  to  the  Government  alone,  or  to  the  Hindus  alone. 

I  would  also  refer  to  another  very  impoitant  subject, — normal  educa- 
tion, the  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach.  I  believe  that  that  is  a  subject 
into  Avhich  the  Christian  Church  ought  to  throw  its  heart,  because  if  we 
do  not  teach  these  people  something  of  the  noble  art  and  honourable  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  Ave  shall  really  be  leaving  the  education  of  the  people 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  undertake  it  efficiently. 

Let  me  say  one  word  with  regard  to  lower  education,  which  also  ought 

not  to  be  neglected.     It  is  the  general  policy  of  Missionary  Societies  to 

throw  themselves  alm6st  entirely  into  the  education  of  their 

inspection^    own  converts,  and  to  give  up  the  lower  education  of  the  jteoplo. 

I  believe  that  all  might,  with  vhe  greatest  advantage,  use  what 

might  be  called  Christian  inspection,  by  placmg  the  indigenous  native  schools 

under  the  inspection  of  Christian  Missionaries.     I  have  known  this  system 

most  successfully  carried  out  in  Bengal,  and  I  could  go  on  for  half  an  l.oiu- 

telling  you  the  admirable  and  splendid  results  of  Christian  inspection  in 

native  indigenous  schools. 

Rev.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  LL.D.  (Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  In  what 
I  say  I  shall  be  as  practical  as  possible.  My  friend,  Mr.  Morris,  has  spoken 
of  India.  I  will  also  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  that  country,  as  it 
is  the  field  that  I  know  best.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  advoc;\te 
Educational  Missions  as  opposed  to  other  Missions.  All  my  life  I  have 
heard  the  cry,  "  Teach,  teach,  teach,"  and  then  I  have  heard  the  cry, 
"  Preach,  preach  ;  "  and  I  have  said,  by  all  means  preach  and  teach.  Give 
as  much  preaching  as  you  can  possibly  give,  and  as  much  teaching  too.  At 
present  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  teaching.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  higher  and  middle-classes  of  India  at  the  present  day  are 
determined  to  have  education,  and  to  have  as  high  an  education  as  possible. 
Who  is  it  to  give  it?     The  Government  has  attempted  to  do  so;  but, 
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as  you  have  heard  from  my  friend  Mr.  Morris,  even  by  the  confession 
of  the  Government  itself,  the  purely  secular  edu^-ation  system  Government 
has  been,  morally,  a  failure.  Then  if  the  Government  system  difficulty  about 
has  been  a  failure,  what  is  to  be  done?  If  Go\ernment  do "°*"^ *'*"^8r' 
not  keep  up  schools  and  colleges,  the  natives  will  do  it.  jAlany  of  tho 
natives  are  determined  if  possible  to  purify  their  Hinduism  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  then  to  teach  a  kind  of  theism  in  their  colleges.  In  Calcutta 
they  are  going  on  at  a  great  rate  in  setting  up  colleges  of  their  own. 

Do  you  desire  that  the  education  of  the  mind  of  the  heathen  should  be 
left  to  the  heathen  ?  I  am  sure  no  one  desires  it.  And  if  we  withdraw  from 
the  higher  education — I  refer  to  Protestant  Missions — I  will  tell  you  who 
will  be  ready  to  take  it  up.  The  Roman  Catholics  will  be  so.  They 
have  sent  out  able  men,  Jesuits,  men  of  high  intellectual  culture;  and 
they  have  set  up  colleges  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  many  other  places. 
Well,  are  we  to  leave  India  in  all  its  higher  education  to  Hindus  and 
Romanists  ? 

But  you  will  say,  "  Ah,  but  you  have  very  few  converts  from  those  colleges 
of  yours."     I  grant  it.     In  the  Mission  with  which  I  was  connected  in  Bengal, 
for  one  Brahman  brought  out  from  tlie  college  there  would  be 
perhaps  twenty  converts  in  our  rural  IVIissions.     But  let  this  fact  coiieee*converts 
l3e  known,  that  when  educated  men  are  brought  out,   they  are 
generally  of  a  far  higher  type,  intellectually,  morally,  and  spiritually,  than  the 
men  of  a  lower  grade.     Let  me  give  an  illustration.     We  had  the  fii-st  Brahman 
conversion  in  Bombay  in  the  case  of  a  well-known  man,  my  dear  friend,  Dr 
Narayan   Sheshadri.     Our  institution  Avas  cut  down   to  the   ground.     Every 
Brahman  fled  ;  almost  every  Hindu  fled  ;  and  we  had  only  some  fifty  pupils  left. 
It  was  most  disheartening,  but  we  bore  it  because  the  conversion  had  come. 
Now  that  solitary  man  has  been,  under  God,  the  instrument  of  bringing  more 
than  a  thousand  heathens  into  the  Christian  Church. 

Take  another  case.  There  is  my  dear  friend,  the  Rev.  Baba  Padmanji, 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  life.  Now,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
more  necessary  for  India  than  a  pure  literature.  Missionaries  were  the  fli-st  to 
write  tracts.  We  have,  many  of  us,  done  all  that  we  could  in  that  matter.  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  do  a  good  deal ;  but  my  friend  and  former  pupil,  the  Rev. 
Baba  Padmanji,  has  published  literally  more  than  sixty  books  and  tracts  ;  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  that  work.  He  writes  a  beautiful  Marathi  style  ;  and  his 
productions  are  thoroughly  Christian.  His  pen  is  busy  at  this  hour,  and  as  long 
as  he  lives  he  will  labour  in  this  infinitely  important  work.  I  call  it  so,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  no  more  pressing  duty  than  that  of  producing  a  pure 
Christian  literature  for  India.  But  how  can  you  have  such  preachers  as  Dr. 
Sheshadii,  or  such  writers  as  Mr.  Padmanji,  if  you  neglect  education,  and  even 
higher  education  ? 

Kev.   Robert    Tebb   (Wesleyan   Missionary    Society,   from   Ceylon): 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  educational  work  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful Mission.     We  begin  at  the  earliest  stage  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  win  the  child's  nature  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Now  to  do  that,  we 
have,  of  course  primary  instruction.     We  begin  our  work  in  the  jungle, 
and,  there,  of    course,   we   want   a   centre   for   our   work ;   we   erect    a 
place  and  appoint  a  Christian  teacher.     I  must  say  that  I  have  no  con- 
fidence whatever  in  non-Christian  teachers  in  any  subject.     I  know  it  is  a 
matter   of   opinion,    but   I   have   found   these    non-Christian      Heathen 
teachers  doing  more  harm  than  they  could  possibly  do  good,    teachers  and 
Therefore  I  would  pack  them  all  out.     We  have  to  appoint        ^®^*' 
Christian   teachers.     We  have  a   place   for  evangelistic    woi-k,    and   the 
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fhildren  are  won  in  this  way  and  grpdually  instructed  in  the  elements  of  our 
holy  religion.  Then  I  would  have  these  schools  free  from  fees.  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  any  child  being  turned  away  from  elementary,  secular  and 
religious  instruction,  because  the  father  either  cannot  or  will  not  pay  the 
fees.  If  there  is  anything  that  a  Missionary  Society  ought  to  support,  it 
Kcems  to  me  that  it  is  vernacular  education  for  every  child  that  God  has 
sent  into  the  world. 

Then  the  second  thing  is  this  :  we  try  as  soon  as  possible  to  teach  Eng- 
lish. English  has  a  marketable  value,  and  every  child  who  comes  into  the 
Anglo-vernacular  schools  should  pay  a  proportionate  fee.  I  am  reminded  that 
our  money  is  obtained  from  a  number  of  our  poor  people,  and  we  have  no  right, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  give  anything  of  market  value  to  the  people  without  making 
them  pay  for  what  they  receive.  Then,  by  way  of  scholarships  we  try  to  pro- 
mote effective  religious  instruction.  The  secular  education,  of  course,  is  examined 
by  Government,  and  there  is  payment  for  it  by  results.  With  regard  to 
religious  instruction,  we  have  a  carefully  prepared  programme,  and  we  have  our 
Inspector  of  Schools  who  goes  round  and  reports  to  our  Church  Courts  as  to  the 
faithful  attention  to  religious  teaching  in  our  schools. 

I  could  give  you  many  illustrations  showing  what  a  great  blessing  has  been 
upon  this  systematic  work,  from  the  primary,  through  the  Anglo-vernacular,  up 
to  Enghsh  education  in  the  higher  class  fitting  them  for  this  world  and  for  the 
world  to  come. 

Brigade  Surgeon  Cockell :  I  am  going  to  speak  about  a  very  important 
subject.  I  heard  Mr.  Morris,  or  some  one  else,  mention  the  want  of  Christian 
education  in  the  Government  schools  in  India.  Now  if  we  can  get  the 
Bible  introduced  as  a  text -book,  by-and-by  the  whole  nation 
^°ai°^Bbi'° °^  will  become  more  or  less  Christian.  I  have  a  striking  instance 
in  point.  In  the  Government  school  at  Dharwar,  the  Bible  was 
introduced  without  asking  leave  from  the  Government,  and.  not  only  the 
pupils  but  the  masters  themselves  attended,  giving  up  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  for  the  purpose.  The  classroom  or  the  examination  room  was  tilled 
with  the  highest  class  of  English-speaking  students  with  the  masters.  The 
Bible  was  read, — the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  and  the  first  chapter  of 
Matthew  was  also  read  from  the  New  Testament.  The  students  were 
asked  questions  upon  it,  and  to  the  one  who  gave  the  best  answers  a  prize 
was  promised  at  Christmas — a  prize  of  a  silver  watch.  They  were  all 
anxious  to  win  the  prize,  and  they  listened  to  the  Bible  and  were  able,  three 
weeks  before  I  left,  to  answer  questions  which  perhaps  some  boys  and 
girls  in  English  schools  could  not  have  answered.  Is  not  this  then  an 
important  thing?  The  Missionary  schools  in  India  are  a  driblet  as  com- 
pared to  the  Government  schools. 

If  God  has  given  us  India  on  purpose  that  we  may  make  it  Christian,  do  not 
lot  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  given  for  our  benefit.  The  Mutiny  is  a  sufficient 
Ic.-son  as  to  that.  Look  at  the  punishment  that  was  inflicted  upon  us  because 
we  did  not  Christianise  the  people.  I  hope  that  the  Jubilee  of  the  Queen  which 
was  inaugurated  last  year  will  be  completed  by  sending  a  deputation  of  one  of 
our  archbishops,  together  with  bishops  and  clergj'men  of  all  denominations  (I 
hope  Mr.  Spurgcon  will  be  among  them),  together  with  laymen  and  noblemen 
(including,  I  hope.  Lord  Northbrook),  to  go  before  the  Queen  and  ask  that  the 
Bible  may  be  established  as  a  text-book  in  the  Government  schools  in  India. 

Kev.  Professor  T.  Smith,  D.D.  (Free  Church  Collogo,  Eelinburgh) : 
The  subject  for  this  meeting,  as  I  understand  it,  is:  Education  as  a  means 
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of  evangelistic  work,  as  distinguished  from  evangelical,  if  I  may  make 
that  distinction  between  education  taking  its  place  after  men  have  become 
Christians,  with  a  view  to  their  education  as  Christians,  and  education 
with  a  view  to  bringing  men  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  the 
latter  subject,  I  think,  that  we  are  more  especially  interested  in,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  higher  education.  It  so  happens  that  for  twenty  years 
of  my  life  I  was  occupied  mainly  in  conducting  this  higher  education  in 
Calcutta,  and  this  I  will  say  frankly :  it  often  fell  to  me  to  be  the  apologist 
of  that  kind  of  education,  because  we  were  much  assailed  in  those  days 
by  men  whom  I  greatly  loved  and  respected,  but  whom  I  thought  wrong 
on  that  subject, — it  often  fell  to  me  to  be  the  apologist,  because  I  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  engaged  in  teaching  little  except  mathematics,  which 
was  considered  the  most  assailable  subject.  I  generally  took  refuge  in  the 
principle  of  sour  grapes. 

Now,  much  as  I  have  had  to  apologise  for  this  education,  and  much  as  I  am 
prepared  to  apologise  for  it  now,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  sec  it  become  the 
only  Missionary  agency,  or  to  see  it  have  a  larger  part  assigned  to  it  propor- 
tionally than  it  has  in  the  education  of  India.    I  do  think  that  this 
is  the  danger  that  the  educational  method  is  subject  to  now.    Whei.     Education 
I  went  to  India  in  the  year  1839,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  ^'^'c'usive!" 
five  of  us  belonging  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  we  were 
the  only  educators  in  all  Bengal,  I  may  say  in  all  India.    Our  success  was  such  that 
we  were  imitated  by  almost  everybody.    In  those  days,  while  there  were  five  of  us 
engaged  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  education  ;  there  were  at  least  twenty 
Missionaries  in  Calcutta  alone  who  were  entirely  engaged  in  vernacular  preaching. 
The  state  of  things  now,  I  think  you  may  say,  is  pretty  nearly  reversed.     The 
disruption  of  our  Scotch  Church  doubled  the  educational  work,  and  the  London 
Missionary  Society  took  it  up,  and  Bishop  Wilson  founded  liis  Episcopal  College, 
which  I  believe  is  now  considerably  modified  ;  but  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  education  is  much  greater  than  it  was,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
vernacular  preaching  is  considerably  smaller.    That  is  a  thing  I  very  much  regret 
and  lament.    But  the  matter  of  education  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
people.    When  my  beloved  and  revered  friend. — I  may  say  my  father, — Dr.  Duff, 
began  the  work,  there  were  very  few  provincial  stations.    I  look  upon  the  matter 
thus.     We  are  to  'neach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.    Now  there 
are  creatures,  tht    .iiost  important  creatures  you  may  say  in  regard   The  only  way  of 
to  the  future  of  India,  and  you  can  reach  them  in  this  way,  but,     cer^n^fass 
generally  speaking,  you  can  reach  them  in  no  other  way.     It  is  not 
only  that  if  you  do  not  reach  them  in  this  way  you  cannot  reach  them  by  any 
other,  but  that  they  are  determined  to  have  education. 

But  the  people  will  have  education  which  is  not  only  non-religious,  but  which 
is  in  its  practical  tendency  anti-religious  education,  which  by  its  necessary  and 
natural  result  will  reduce  the  nation  that  receives  it  to  the  condition  of  pure, 
simple,  absolute  atheism, — a  system  which  will  destroy  all  moral  sense  and  all 
moral  principle,  and  reduce  that  portion  of  the  earth  where  it  unhappily  prevads 
to  a  condition  very  little  different  from  that  of  pandemonium.  This  education 
they  will  have,  or  they  will  have  the  education  that  we  can  give  them,  an  education 
not  merely  evangelical,  as  I  have  said,  but  evangelistic  ;  an  education  which 
ought  at  every  step  to  deal  with  the  consciences  of  men,  and  to  persuade  them 
by  all  means  and  instrumentalities  to  embrace  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  can  alone  being  salvation. 

Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.):  It  impresses  me 
more  and  more  that  all  true  wisdom  on  the  subject  of  Missions  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  Our  blessed  Lord  laid  down  distinctly  the  whole 
programme  of  Missionary  enterprise,  and  we  shall  never  improve  upon  it. 
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The  first  principle  was  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  a  man  who  under- 
Preachinr  stood  it,  not  only  theologicall/,  but  experimentally.  "  Preach." 
allows  of  many  "  Ye  are  My  witnesses."  A  man  cannot  witness  anything  that 
methods,  j^g  ^j^gg  jjq^  know.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
man  behind  the  Gospel  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  fiist 
thing.  Secondly,  teaching  and  healing  the  sick.  First,  "  As  ye  go,  preach ; " 
and  the  next  injunction  is,  ''Heal  the  sick."  There  are  two  words  in 
Matthew  which  are  both  translated  "  teaching  "  in  the  Old  Version,  but  you 
know  very  well  that  they  should  not  be  so  translated.  The  first  means  to 
make  disciples,  and  the  second  means  to  teach.  Now  I  want  to  give  you  two 
pertinent  illustrations  of  what  can  be  done  through  education,  especially  in 
reaching  the  more  unimpressible,  unapproachable  peoples  as  a  preparation 
and  as  a  handmaid  to  evangelisation.  Years  ago,  among  the  Mormons  of 
Illustrations  Utah,  there  went  a  gentleman  who  undertook  the  superin- 
inUtah  tendence  of  the  Missions.  Now  we  have  had  great  difficulty 
and  Beyrout.  jj^  reaching  the  Mormons,  not  only  on  account  of  their  bigotry, 
but  on  account  of  their  stolidity  and  stupidity.  He  began  by  attempting 
to  reach  them  by  means  of  a  public  lecture,  and  being  unable  to  reach  them 
in  any  other  way  he  gave  a  lecture  on  Humour,  but  they  were  so  stupid 
that  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  and  explain  his  jokes.  First,  their  muscles 
would  relax  from  their  rigidity,  and  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  explanation 
they  would  burst  into  a  gufiaw  of  laughter.  He  was  able,  however,  to  get 
sufficient  hold  upon  them  to  persuade  tliem  that  he  could  entertain  them. 
Then  he  gave  lectures  on  scientific  and  historical  subjects  till  he  persuaded 
them  that  he  knew  more  than  their  ignorant  priests.  Then  he  set  up 
a  school,  and  put  a  young  lady  at  the  head  of  it;  and  after  she  had  got  the 
children  together  she  opened  a  Sunday  school,  where  they  sang  Sunday 
school  hymns.  Then,  having  got  hold  of  the  children,  they  attached  to  the 
school  an  evangelistic  service,  and  got  the  parents  to  attend.  My  second 
illustration  is  from  Beyrout,  where  one  of  the  most  successful  Presbyterian 
Missions  is  established.  They  had  schools  there  of  a  higher  order,  especially 
for  girls ;  and  on  one  occasion, — when  the  girls  were  giving  an  exhibition  of 
their  attainments, — the  Pasha  confessed  to  Dr.  Jessup  that  they  would 
have  to  establish  schools  among  the  Mohammedan  Arab  tribes,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  children  from  being  drawn  under  Christian  instruction.  That 
was  the  origin  of  the  Mohammedan  schools  in  Syria.  When  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  get  any  teachers  from  their  own  classes  to  teach 
the  children  they  absolutely  went  to  our  Christian  schools  for  educated 
Christian  girls  to  teach  those  Mohammedan  children. 

Mr.  Fountain  J.  Hartley  (Secretaiy,  Sunday  School  Union) :  I  owe  an 
apology  for  standing  up  before  such  a  noble  gathering  as  I  see  before  me 
this  morning,  but  I  have  taken  some  part  in  this  question  of  high  schools 
in  India,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  upon  the  whole,  though 
they  are  undoubtedly  useful  institutions,  they  are  diverting  attention  some- 
what from  the  more  evangelistic  work.  I  will  venture  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  this  subject,  and  I  will  chiefly  put  them  in  the  form  of  questions. 
First,  Could  we  not  be  told  what  amount  of  money  and  Missionary  power 
is  expended  on  our  high  schools,  and  would  not  that  informa- 

de^d.""    *^°^  support  the  conclusion  that  too  large  a  portion  is  spent  in 

educational  as  compared  with  evangelistic  work  ?      This  is  a 

question  very  much  of  degree.     We  might  go  some  distance  in  support  of 
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these  schools  and  colleges,  but  how  far  1  My  second  question  is :  Could 
we  be  told  how  many  high  school  pupils  are  Christian  converts  when  they 
enter  ? — because,  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  wer'^  of  this  class,  no 
expenditure  of  time  or  energy  would  be  too  great  to  fit  them  for  future 
usefulness.  That  is  a  point  that  we  should  all  agree  upon.  Then,  thirdly, 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  any  large  proportion  of  the  scholars  trained 
in  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  do  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  while 
they  are  in  those  institutions,  and  do  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Master  at  the  close  of  their  course  of  training  ?  No  doubt  this  informa- 
tion could  be  given  to  us,  and  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  information 
would  very  much  depend  the  conclusion  to  which  many  of  us  would  come 
on  this  important  subject. 

The  complaints  made  as  to  the  want  of  teachers  for  our  day  schools  and 
Sunday  schools  seem  to  me  to  show  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  those 
scholars  become  teachers,  or  devote  themselves  in  any  way  to  the 
Missionary  cause.  Considering  that  we  have  had  these  institutions  ^^^** 
at  work  for  two  or  three  generations,  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
produced  teachers  sufficient  to  engage  in  Christian  work  throughout  the  continent 
of  India.  (I  have  been  dealing  chiefly  with  India,  but  what  I  have  said  will 
apply  to  other  places.)  Then  I  think  we  ought  to  know  more  fully  the  opinion 
of  the  Missionaries  employed  in  the  different  districts  in  reference  to  this 
important  subject.  I  know  that  some  of  them  do  feel  that  we  are  giving  too 
much  attention  to  education  ;  not  that  they  undervalue  education,  but  they  feel 
that  our  Missionary  Societies  are  giving  too  much  of  their  time  and  energy  to 
this  educational  work,  and  that  it  does  interfere  to  a  great  extent  with  our  more 
evangelistic  operations.  One  gentleman,  the  principal  of  ope  of  our  colleges  in 
India,  who  had  not  heard  the  new  translation  given  to  us  this  morning  of  a  certain 
text,  did  put  on  record,  as  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Missionary  Con- 
ference at  Calcutta,  the  expression  of  his  deep  regret  that  h«?  had  so  much  to  do 
in  teaching  classics,  mathematics,  and  logic,  that  he  was  not  able  to  carry  out 
the  resolution  with  which  he  went  to  India,  "  to  know  nothing  among  men  sav  * 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified." 

Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D.  (Chicago) :  I  have  ventured  to  send  up  my 
name  this  morning,  because  I  have  a  profound  conviction  with  regard  to 
the  question  now  under  discussion.  It  has  not  been  my  good  foitune  to 
be  in  India,  or  Japan,  or  China,  or  any  Missionary  field,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  speak  of  it  from  the  experience  of  a  Missionary's  life,  but  I  have  had 
occasion,  in  connection  with  my  work  in  America,  to  study  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  education  to  evangelistic  work — the  I'elation  of  education 
to  the  Missions  of  our  Christian  organisations  and  enterprises  in  the  great 
west  of  our  country  ;  and  it  is  because  I  have  had  this  opportunity  that  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  a  very  deep  and  profound  conclusion,  that 
we  have  too  much  omitted  in  our  Missionary  enterprise  the  educational 
element.  Dr.  Pierson  has  referred  to  an  illustration  in  point  drawn  from 
experience  in  Utah.  It  has  been  my  fortune  during  tho  last  six  or  seven 
years  to  be  closely  identified  with  the  Christian  educational  work  in  that 
and  the  adjacent  territories. 

It  was  at  my  suggestion  that  a  Society  called  the  New  West  Education  Com- 
mission was  organised  in  the  city  of  Chicago.    I  have  been  at  the 
head  of  that  Society  during  these  past  years,  and,  of  course,  I  have  ^^"c^^ion »»  an 
had  to  study  the  question,  Why  was  that  organisation  suggested  ?    ^'^f™**" 
Why  is  it  found    necessary   to  spend    sixty  thousand  dollars  a    inAmerio*. 
year  in  support  of  Christian  teachers   carrying  on  the  work  of 
education  in  that  territory  ?     Simply  because  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any 
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Minister  of  any  denomination  to  make  any  sort  of  headway  witli  the  Mormon 
parents,  except  through  that  organisation.  It  could  only  be  done  by  getting  hold 
of  the  children  by  the  process  which  Dr,  Pierson  has  indicated  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  other  cities  and  towns.  It  is  only  through  the  influence  of  education  upon 
the  children  in  the  Sunday  schools,  and  then  through  evangelistic  work,  that  we 
could  pave  the  way,  so  that  ministers  could  establish  themselves  and  win  an 
audience.  That  is  not  only  true  of  Utah  and  New  IMexico,  and  that  great  sweep 
of  territories  where  the  population  is  being  recruited  from  England,  Wales, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  but  it  is  true  in  the  South.  We  have  in  the 
South  from  seven  to  nine  millions  of  coloured  population.  They  were  emanci- 
pated only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  great  masses  cf  them  are  perfectly 
ignorant.  They  have  Churches,  and  they  have  preachers  who  go  forth  who,  as  I 
have  heard  men  in  the  South  say,  do  more  mischief  by  their  preaching  than  they 
do  good,  simply  because  they  arc  wild  fanatics  and  know  nothing  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  by  any  instruction  or  sober  experience.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  establish  schools  and  colleges,  to  take  these  people  and  train  them 
and  educate  them,  and  we  are  recruiting  out  of  these  coloured  people  in  the 
South,  men  and  women  Avho  can  go  forth  and  teach  and  preach.  In  that  way 
we  expect  to  save  the  coloured  people  of  the  South. 

You  have  been  reminded  this  morning  that  Rome  gave  England  letters  ;  you 
might  have  been  reminded  that  John  Knox  saved  Scotland  by  schools  :  you  might 
have  been  reminded  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  avIio  went  across  the  seas  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  Christian  institutions  in  America,  carried  schools  with  them 
wherever  they  went.  It  is  the  Christian  school  in  England,  in  America,  in  China, 
and  in  India,  that  is  at  the  foundation  of  Christian  institutions. 

Rev.    Wilson    Phraner    (Pre.sl)yterian     Board    of    Foi-eign    Missions, 

U.S.A.)  :  It  seems  a  peculiar  thing  that  I  should  follow  brother  Noble 

at   this   place   and   time,  having   myself   been  the    acting  Chairman  of 

the  work  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Chuicli  at  home,  for  years  past, 

and  I  can  confirm  what  haa  been  said  in  connection  with  the  evangelisation 

of  our  own  land.     We  have  found  it  necessarv  to  go  into  educational  work 

in  territories  wheie  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  education  of  the 

people.     We  have  been  obliged  in  connection  with  our  evangelistic  work,  to 

try  and  make  our  own  land  a  truly  Christian  land, — we  have 

convert  to     been  obliged  within  the  last  liftetn  years  to  undertake  school 

education  for  work,  as  it  is  called,  among  the  children  in  ditlercnt  portions 

evangeusation.  ^^£  ^^^^.  country.     But  in  the  opportunity  that  I  have  enjoyed 

during  the  past  year  of  seeing  Mission  work  in   various  fields,  I  admit 

that  my  views  have  somewhat  changed  as  to  the  importance  of  educational 

work.     I  started  from  home  with  the  thought  that  too  much  attention 

was  perhaps  given  by  our   Mi>si<)narics  to  edia-.iti;  iml  work,  ]mt  as  the 

result  of  a  year's  observation  I  have  come  to  a  dill'eront  conclusion. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  all  Christian  evangelistic  work.  Christianity 
assumes  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  people.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
aniount  of  excellent  educational  work  that  is  being  carried  on,  and  the  only 
criticism  I  would  make  is  that  in  many  points  in  foreign  lands,  as  in  the  home 
lands,  education  is  not  sufficiently  and  distinctively  Christian.  I  have  been  in 
a  school  in  India  with  between  three  bundled  and  four  hundred  children  and 
fourteen  teachers,  and  there  were  only  three  Christians  amongst  them.  I  saw  a 
Mohammedan  hearing  a  lesson  in  the  Bible  ;  it  is  true  it  was  only  a  recitation. 
I  saw  another  school  in  India  with  three  hundred  children  where  there  were  only 
two  Christian  teachers.  I  said,  "  Why,  is  this,  and  how  is  this  ?  "  and  the  reply 
was,  <'  We  ca,nnot  get  the  men  we  want  ;  the  Government  outbids  us  and  pays 
higher  salaries  than  we  can  afford  to  give,  and  so  comes  into  competition 
with  us  and  takes  away  the  very  men  we  want  for  our  work."  That  is  the 
process  that  is  going  on  in  India. 
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Let  mc  say  only  another  woi  ^  as  to  the  stimulns  which  has  grown  out  of  our 
Christian  education,  and  I  wouUl  take  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  Dr.  Harper 
in  China.  He  wanted  a  Christian  college  there,  and  ho  went  home  and  got 
one  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  dollars.  Five  hundred  Chinese  then  sent  a 
petition  to  have  the  college  located  at  Canton.  The  Viceroy  heard  of  it  and  was 
disgusted  that  they  should  ask  these  foreigners  for  education.  "  If  you  want 
education,"  he  said,  "  I  will  build  you  a  college."  I  saw  the  building.  It  was 
an  extensive  institution,  for  they  are  going  to  have  a  large  college  there,  where 
Western  science  is  to  be  taught  (for  the  mind  of  China  has  come  to  demand  it), 
but  no  Christianity.  He  is  now  trying  to  prevent  Dr.  Harper  from  getting 
even  a  place  to  locate  his  college  in  Canton. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  (Reformed  Churcli  in  the  United  States,  from  Japan) : 
It  is  evident  to  all  who  are  present  hero  and  who  have  heard  these 
discussions  that  the  work  in  tlu;  foreign  field  is  more  like  the  work  at 
homo  than  it  is  unlike.  Wluit  the  Christian  schools  and  institutions 
have  done  at  homo  for  the  Ohiu'ch,  these  institutions  are  doing,  and  will 
do  abroad.  This  is  seen  and  felt  in  Japan,  where  we  are  using  schools  as 
one  of  the  gi-eatest  departments  of  our  Christian  work.  We  all  feel  as 
^Missionaries  that  tlio  fundamental  })rincipIo  of  success  in  foreign  work  is 
that  the  great  burden  of  the  Missionary  Avork  must  come  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  natives  themselves.  The  next  point  is  that  we  rear  a  native 
Church,  with  its  ministers,  its  elders  and  its  deacons,  and  its  intelligent 
laymen.  A  Ohurcii  without  leaders  is  no  Church  at  all ;  and  a  Church 
that  has  no  intolligmt  laymen,  as  deacons,  or  elders,  is  no  Church  at  all. 
For  tliis  reason,  mo  ar*^  placing  a  great  deal  of  strr^s  'ipon  educational 
work  in  Japan. 

Then  a^^ain,  in  Japan,  our  schools  give  us  residence  in  the  country.  They 
enable  us  to  go  out  of  the  treaty  poi'ts  and  to  live  wherever 
we  please,  so  that  wliile  they  serve  our  Mi.ssion  interest  in  Japan  Missionary 
they  at  the  sauio  time  give  us  the  privilege  of  living  anywhere  japaiT"* 
among  the  people.  Then  our  Mission  schools  in  Japan  have 
clev;ited  the  Government  schools  in  that  country,  so  that  to-day  the  Government 
officials  in  Japan  have  a'^ked  the  IMissionaries  to  supply  Christian  teachers  for 
their  schools.  Of  course,  the  schools  must  be  carried  on  as  much  as  possible  by 
native  money.  We  do  not  want  foreign  money  to  carry  on  our  schools,  and 
I  am  here  to  say  that  the  Japanese  are  coming  forward  with  tlieir  thousands  of 
dollars  and  saying  to  our  Missionaries,  '*  You  supply  the  teachers  and  we  will 
supply  the  mojiuy."  I  know  one  instance,  connectul  with  the  American  Board, 
where  they  received  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  natives,  and  have  only 
supplied  Christian  teachers.  Then  in  another  school,  forty-five  miles  west 
of  that,  the  Governor,  the  Vice-Governor,  and  otlier  heads  of  the  establish- 
ments have  come  and  said  to  us.  "  You  provide  us  with  teachers,  and  we  will 
provide  the  money,  and  we  will  defray  the  running  expenses  ;  "  and  a  large  sum 
has  been  subscribed  to  establish  in  that  town  a  Christian  institution.  The 
Governor  has  brought  his  son  from  Tokio  and  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers,  saying, "  Take  this  son  of  mine,  and  train  him  after  the  model  of  a 
Christian  man."     These  are  some  of  the  influences  of  schools  at  work  iu  Japan. 

Rev.  W.  Park  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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Theodore  Howard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Eev.  W.  Park,  M.A. 

Mr.  Henry  Soltan  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  this  after- 
noon, because,  like  yourselves,  I  want  to  hear  what  our  friends  who 
have  had  experience  in  foreign  fields  have  to  say  upon  tliis  most 
important  matter.  There  are  six  different  heads  under  which  dis- 
cussion may  come  this  afternoon,  which  will  fully  take  up  our  time, 
and  therefore  I  will  at  once  ask  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner  to  read  a  paper 
which  he  has  prepared  for  our  edification. 

PAPER 

1.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Turner,  LL.D.  (L.M.S.,  from  Samoa). 

A  self-supporting  Boarding  School  and  College  combined. 

1.  Let  me  take  you  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  lovely  spot  on  one  of 

the  finest  islands  of  Samoa  in  Central  Polynesia.     As  wo  approach 

The  place     from  the  lagoon,  you  see  six  and  twenty  white  houses 

of  labour,    ncstling  amoug  the  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees.     A 

stone  embankment  protects   the   pathway  from  the  waters  of  the 
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rucific  Ocean.  In  tlie  background  there  are  three  hundred  acres  of 
cultivation,  bounded  by  a  road  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  shaded  all 
round  by  the  cocoa-nut  palm.  This  is  Malua,  the  Samoan  Affssion 
Semin'trtf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Here  there  are  two 
rosi'liMit  tutors,  an  assistant  native  tntor,  a  hundred  students  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  a  select  class  of  twenty-tie  youths 
iVoMi  fourteen  to  eiu^hteen  years  of  age,  making  up  a  population  of 
iwo  hundred  and  tifty  ;  and  here  we  have  endeavoured  to  solve  the 
problem  of  a  self-supporting  educational  institution.  But  this  was 
not  the  work  of  a  day. 

2.  Five  and  forty  y(\ars  ago,  heathenism  was  fast  disappearing 
from  Samoa;  two  hundred  villages  looked  to  us  for  instruction;  a 
native  teacher  and  preacher,  selected  by  the  IMissionary,  commencement 
from  his  most  intelligent  Church  members,  was  located  of  the  work, 
in  each  village  ;  hut  progress  and  permanence  called  for  a  higher 
education,  by  God's  blessing  on  some  steady  and  systematic  course 
of  training.  The  late  Rev.  Charles  Hardie  and  I  were  appointed  to 
leave  our  stations,  and  devote  ourselves  entirely  to  tliis  work.  We 
selected  a  central  place  on  the  island  Upolu.  It  was  an  uninhabited 
bush,  had  a  few  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  a  spring  of  water, 
and  was  open  to  the  sea  and  the  trade  wind.  The  chiefs  said  we 
migli  take,  without  stint  or  price,  as  much  land  as  we  required. 
We  measured  off  about  thirty  acres,  but  begged  to  pcnj  for  it,  which 
we  did  there  and  then,  in  calico,  prints  and  cutlery,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  shillings  an  acre,  and  had  a  title-deed  drawn  out  and  signed. 

3.  Twenty-five  youths,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age  were 
selected  for  instruction.  They  put  up  temporary  houses.  The 
Christian  natives  brought  presents  of  yams,  taro,  bananas,  Youthi 
and  cocoa-nuts,  for  planting  as  well  as  for  food;  the  and»duiti. 
young  lads  laid  under  cultivation  each  a  plot  of  ground  for  himself, 
bread-fruit  trees  sprang  uj)  as  the  bush  was  cleared,  the  lagoon 
gave  a  su])])ly  of  lisli,  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  1844,  we 
opened  our  first  class. 

4.  In  the  following  year,  a  second  class  was  formed  of  twenty- 
cue  young  men,  some  of  whom  had  already  been  village  teachers. 
As  the  years  went  on,  the  demand  increased  for  better  educated 
men.  We  added  largely  to  the  number  of  our  students,  and 
extended  our  laud  jiurchases  to  three  hundred  acres,  all  of  which 
was  bought  at  an  average  of  twenty-five  shillings  an  acre,  and 
registered  in  the  British  Consulate,  as  the  property  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  We  limit  the  boys'  class  to  twenty-five.  We 
have  no  separate  building  for  them,  but  have  a  room  for  a  boy  in  each 
of  the  student's  cottages,  and  so  place  the  lad  under  the  special  care 
of  those  who  reside  in  that  cottage.  The  number  of  adult  students 
however  must  be  large.  A  four  years'  course,  and  a  demand  for  at 
least  twenty  fresh  men  every  year,  to  meet  the  wants  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  villages,  in  Samoa  and  its  out-stations,  require  that  we 
should  have  regularly  about  a  hundred  students  in  the  institution. 
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5.  We  commenced  \vith  two  nntive  cottages,  and  went  on  gradually 
adding  house  to  house,  principally  by  the  industry  of  the  students  them- 
selves, and  now  we  have  twenty-two  ston*.        !^ages,  16  feet  by 

BuUdings.  o2^  separated  from  each  other  by  32  feet,  an^  arranged  like  a 
barrack  square,  as  a  naval  officer  one  day  called  it.  We  have  live  and 
twenty  other  cottages.  A  classroom,  60  feet  by  30,  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  inland  side,  fitted  up  with  desks,  tables,  and  blackboards.  We 
are  also  well  supplied  with  maps,  diagrams,  steam  engine,  and  other 
models.  Two  houses  are  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  and  the 
friends  of  the  students.  The  side  of  the  square  towards  the  sea  is 
enclosed  with  a  cih'on  hedge,  having  an  acre  of  groimd  in  the  centre, 
shaded  with  bread-iruit  trees,  and  forming  a  tine  place  for  out-door  Mis- 
sionary meetings,  to  which  we  occasionally  invi+e  the  pastors  and  people  of 
other  districts.  The  two  resident  tutors  have  each  a  stone  house,  erected 
bv  the  paid  labour  of  the  motives  of  adjacent  villages. 

6.  Wednesdnv  is  our  industrial  day.      From  6  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  all  are 
then  employed  about   the   premises,  building  or   repairing   houses,    road 

making,  and  other  improvements.  This  one  day  a  week,  with 
Example  of  an  ,^^  extra  day  on  the  tirst  ]Monday  in  the  mouth,  on  which  the 
m  us  na  ay.  ^^^^^^^,^  have  a  general  insjiection  of  houses  and  plantations, 
has  overtaken  almost  all  the  building  and  other  work  A\e  needed.  While 
teaching  the  young  men  the  mysteries  of  burning  lime  from  the  coral,  stone 
and  mortar  work,  sawing,  rooting,  weather  boarding,  door  and  Venetian 
blind  m:tking,  they  learn  much  to  aid  them  in  the  future,  in  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  village  chapels  and  cottages  for  themselves.  Dui-ing 
holiday  (.r  other  spare  hours,  they  often  employ  themselves  in  the  work- 
shon,  making  boxes,  bedsteads,  tables,  desks,  sofas,  forms,  or  other  useful 
thin-^s,  which  they  t.  ''e  with  them  %\hcn  they  leave  the  institution.  And 
thus,  with  the  Christian  and  the  mental,  the  material  culture  advances  as 
well,  raising  alike  themsehes  and  their  fellow  countrymen,  wherever  they 
mav  be  located.  We  strictly  charge  our  native  pastors,  however,  never  to 
engage  in  any  carpentry  or  other  handicraft  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  to 
show  to  the  people  th.at  their  great  object  in  living  among  them  is  the 
sacred  and  not  the  seculai-. 

7.  Had  we  to  siipport  our  Malua  pupils,  a  thousand  pounds  a  year 
would  not  do  it,  but,  by  kee])ing  up  their  lishing  and  agricultural  habits, 

and  without  interfering  with  their  studies,  moxu  than  is 
,  ^"PP°f*  °'jj     necessary  for  the  good  of  their  health,  they  provide  for  the 

wants  of  theii'  table,  without  «hvu\ing  a  penny  on  the  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Our  thi-ee  hundi-ed  acres  of  land  are  all  needed  for  the 
elBcient  working  of  this  industrial  and  self  supporting  system.  Some  may 
Avonder  what  Missionaries  do  with  so  much  land,  but  it  is  simply  the 
"three  acres"  minus  the  "cow,"  and  j)^^'-^  ^^^^  ^'  '^  '"ii^d  p^vutry,  for  we 
have  a  ^H«///rf^  students  to  provide  for.  The  hind  has  become  stocked 
with  well  nigh  ten  thousand  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  there  are  thousands  of  bananas,  and  plots  of  yams,  taro, 
maize,  manioc,  and  sugar  cane;  amply  sutticient  fcr  the  wants  of  such  an 
institution,  for  all  time  to  come.  We  do  not  allov7  the  young  men  to 
grow  cotton,  or  indeed  anything  for  sale.  At  one  time  we  allowed  them 
to  sell  spare  produce,  to  help  them  to  a  little  cash  and  clothing,  but  it 
brought  in  a  flood  of  the  secular,  and  had  to  be  stopped.  With  a  little 
help  from  their  friends,  and  the  occasional  sale  of  spare  poultry,  they  can 
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easily  clotho  themselves,  and  have  something  besides  for  the  purohaso  of 
books,  Missionary  subscriptions,  and  other  expenses. 

For  some  time  we  gave  presents  of  clothing  once  a  year,  from  boxes 
which  were  kindly  sent  ns ;  but  that  we  have  long  discontinued.  Good 
friends,  however,  and  especially  in  Tasmania,  help  us  still,  by  sending 
tools,  paints,  medicine,  stationery,  sewing  materials,  together  Avitli  iiseful 
prizes,  in  tlie  shape  of  workboxes,  writing  .^ases,  inkstands,  and  poit- 
folios.  Our  institution  therefore  is  now,  and  may  continue  to  be,  free  of 
all  cost  to  the  Society,  beyond  the  salaries  of  the  tators;  and  that  the 
directors  may  well  afford  to  a  people,  who,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
in  addition  to  building  village  churches,  pa}4ng  for  books,  and  supporting 
native  pastors,  have  contributed  an  average  of  .£1,200  per  annum  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society.  And  further  let  it  be  noted,  that  this  Malua 
institution,  with  its  houses  and  cultivated  lands,  has  become  an  addition 
to  the  property  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  of  a  beautifully 
j^ituated  South  Sea  island  Missionary  estate,  woith  at  least  ,£10,000 — 
and  all  this,  principally,  the  result  of  our  industrial  day,  once  a  week, 
carried  on  during  the  last  forty  years. 

8.  We  are  much  assisted  in  the  management  of  secular  afTairs  by 
three  native  monitors  or  superintendents.    One  has  the  oversight 

of  the  houses  on  one  side  of  the  square,  another  those  on  tlie  j^d'ruies 
other  side,  and  the  third  looks  after  the  plantations.  In  arrang- 
ing work  to  be  done  on  the  industrial  day,  the  tutors  consult  with  the 
monitors,  select  cei-tain  men  for  eacli  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  monitors 
share  in  and  superintend  the  work.  On  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  student 
the  monitors  show  him  his  room,  point  out  the  ground  on  which  his 
predecessor  woi-ked,  the  crops  there  which  he  can  call  his  own,  together 
with  some  forty  bi-ead-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  to  the  entire  use  of 
which  he  is  entitled.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  monitors  to  see  tiiat 
enr-h  student  keeps  in  order,  and  replants  his  plot  of  ground,  up  to  the  day 
he  leaves  the  institution,  so  that  when  his  .successor  irives  he  may 
have  a  supply  of  food  ready  to  his  hand. 

Our  rules,  which  are  read  in  class  once  a  month,  forbid  quarrelling, 
intoxicants,  tobacco,  iirearms,  night  tishing,  lights  after  9.30,  leaving 
the  premises  without  permission,  and  some  other  things  adapted  to 
the  people  and  the  place.  Fines,  from  a  shilling  to  a  dollar,  are  carefully 
enforced,  and  ah  the  more  so  as  the  students  get  the  benelit  of 
them.  The  mimitors  are  the  custodians  of  the  fine  money,  lay  it  out  in 
the  purchase  of  oil,  and  divide  it  among  the  students  for  their  evening 
lamps.  Deliberate  lying,  stealing,  immorality,  or  lifting  the  hand  to 
a  fellow-student,  is  followed  by  expulsion.  In  cases  of  discipline,  the 
tutors  and  monitors  form  a  court  of  inquiry,  and,  in  some  instances,  take 
a  vote  of  the  whole  house.  These  monitors  iiave  no  special  salary, 
the  honour  of  their  appointment  is  enough,  and  gives  them  a  status, 
which  villages  in  need  of  a  new  pastor  heav  in  mind. 

9.  Many  of  our   students  are  married,  have  their  wives  with  them, 
and  under  instruction.      The  frequent  adjunct  to  an   appli- 
cation   for   a    village    pastor   is:    "We   want   a    man    whose      Married 
Avife    can    teach    our    wives    and   daughters  something."     To 

the  general  instruction  given  to  the  wi%es  of  the  students  at  INIalua, 
the  ladies  add  sewing,  shaping,  making  up  garments,  and  so  train  them  to 
be  useful,  in  conducting  a  variety  of  classes,  with  the  women  and  girls, 
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wherever  they  may  be  located.  The  children  also  come  with  their 
parents,  and  they,  too,  have  a  school,  conducted  by  the  students,  six 
of  them  in  turn,  acting  as  teachers,  for  a  month  at  a  time,  and  thus 
prepare  for  future  village  school  work. 

10.  And   now   let   me   describe   the   order   and  studies  of    the    day. 

At  dawn  the  bell  is  rung;  after  private  devotions,  and 
Classes  and  yj^j^^jj  family  prayer,  in  each  of  the  houses,  some  go  to  fish, 
others  to  the  plantation,  and  others  to  the  cooking  house. 
At  eight  o'clock  the  bell  is  rung  again,  calling  all  to  stop  work,  bathe, 
have  breakfast,  and  be  ready  for  the  first  class  at  nine  o'clock.  At 
this  hour  juniors  and  seniors  meet  together,  as  they  do  in  several 
other  classes.  After  a  hymn  and  prayer,  there  is  an  exposition,  in 
regular  order,  through  some  book  of  Scripture.  At  the  close  of  this 
lecture,  four  pages  of  notes  are  left  for  each  to  copy.  At  the  end  of  a 
book  they  stitch  together  their  notes,  and  have  a  connected  commentary 
from  beginning  to  end. 

From  ten  to  eleven  a  class  is  held  in  another  department.  The  two 
mid-day  hours  are  spent  in  copying  lectures,  the  children's  school  and 
a  class  for  the  women.  From  two  to  three  medicine  is  dispen  d,  stationery 
given  out,  and  the  tutors'  study  is  open  for  messages  or  inq  iries  on  anij 
subject,  secular  or  sacred.  From  three  to  five  the  tutors  have  again  a  class 
each.  From  five  to  seven  all  are  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  classroom,  the 
woi'kshop,  the  lagoon,  or  the  plantation.  They  have  their  evening 
meal  at  seven  o'clock ;  after  that  they  have  family  prayer,  and  then  thoy 
read,  write,  or  converse.  At  half-past  nine  the  bell  rings  the  curfew, 
and  all  retire. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  are  days  of  unbroken  class-work.  On 
the  industrial  Wednesday  there  is  a  mid-day  class  for  the  women  and 
children,  and  an  afternoon  Scrijiture  exposition  class  for  all  the 
house.  Friday  is  devoted  to  the  plantations,  or  messages  to  any  near 
friend  or  village.  Saturday  morning  is  spent  in  fishing,  and  preparing 
food  for  the  following  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  week  is  dosed 
with  a  prayer  meeting. 

On  the  Sabbath  morning  there  is  a  prayer  meeting  at  six  o'clock; 
public  worship  at  half-past  eight;  the  children's  school  at  eleven;  an  adult 
Bible  class  at  two  o'clock,  and  public  worship  again  at  half-past  throe. 
After  each  of  these  public  services  there  is  a  prayer  meeting  in  family 
groups,  and  conversation  on  the  sul)ject  of  the  sermon.  During  the  day 
some  of  the  senior  students  preach  in  the  neighbouring  villages;  and 
at  7  p.m.  the  family  circles  are  again  met  for  Bible  reading  and  evening 
prayer. 

We  observe  the  "week  of  prayer"  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  have  also  a  Missionary  prayer  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
month,  at  which  we  have  a  collection  from  the  students,  which  amounts 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  about  £30. 

11.  The   course   o^   instruction   is  in    the   vernacular,  and   embraces 

reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  philosophy, 
of  instruction.  &^og*''^P^\y'    geology,    natural    history,    Scripture    expo.sition, 

.systematic  and  pa.storal  tlieology,  and  Cliurch  hi.story.  We 
have  a  class  for  the  English  language,  in  wliich  Yovvg  Samoa  is  especially 
interested.  To  help  in  these  cla.s.ses  we  have  nine  printed  text  books, 
embracing    arithmetic,   the    first    book    of    Euclid,   geography,  natural 
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philosophy,  natural  history,  a  doctrinal  catechism,  Scripture  history, 
Church  history,  pastoral  theology,  and  popery.  We  have  had  a  native 
assistant  tutor  for  many  years,  who  is  most  helpful  in  elementary  branches, 
and  in  conducting  classes  in  the  absence  of  either  of  the  Missionary 
tutors. 

In  addition  to  the  text  books  just  mentioned,  we  have  an  octavo 
marginal  reference  Bible,  a  small  Bible  without  references,  a  large  type 
Testament  and  psalter,  and  a  book  of  four  hundred  hymns  and  chants.  Other 
works  on  Christian  and  educational  literature  have  been  printed,  and 
are  also  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  There  is  a  condensed  commentary 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  eight  volumes  of  notes,  practical  and 
expository,  embracing  the  book  of  Psalms,  Mattliew,  Mark,  John,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Romans,  Galatians,  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Hebrews,  together  with  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 
Two  volumes  of  sketches  of  sermons,  a  translation  of  Bunyan  and  of 
the  "  Peep  of  Bay,"  a  Scripture  concordance,  a  Bible  dictionary,  and 
some  other  works,  making  in  all  thirty-two  volumes,  and  containing  an 
aggregate  of  ten  thousand  pages  in  the  Samoan  dialect.  We  have  also 
a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  language  in  English,  a  second  edition 
of  which  Avas  published  by  Messrs.  Triibner,  of  London,  ten  years  ago. 

12.  The  term  of  study  is  four  years;  when  that  is  completed  the 
members  of  the  youths'  class  return  to  their  homes.  After  a  time 
they  often  appear  as  candidates  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the 
teachers'  class,  are  received,  and  have  a  second  course  of  "^"^^  °^  «tudy. 
four  years.  Many  of  our  best  native  pastors  are  those  who  have  thus 
been  eight  years  at  Malua.  For  every  vacancy  there  are  a  number  of 
candidates,  selected  by  Missionaries  and  native  pasfors  in  various  parts  of 
the  group.  Before  admission  all  must  pass  a  preliminary  examination. 
There  is  also  an  annual  examination,  at  which  75  per  cent,  of 
marks  gains  a  prize,  and  if  at  the  exit  examination,  a  first-class  certificate. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  entitles  to  a  second-class  certificate. 

Before  a  student's  time  is  up,  he  has,  in  most  cases,  a  call  to  some 
village  where  there  is  a  vacancy,  but  the  completion  of  the  four  years' 
course  is  strictly  adhered  to.  Some  would  gladly  remain  longer,  feeling, 
like  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  that,  as  we  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  knowledge, 
we,  at  the  same  time,  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  ignorance.  One  of  these 
young  men,  not  long  ago,  when  dying,  before  he  had  completed  his 
four  yeai-s,  said  cheerily  to  a  fellow- student :  "  My  time  is  not  yet  up ; 
but  1  am  going  to  heaven,  where  my  term  of  study  v«ll  nevei'  end." 

Of  these  students  of  former  days  many  are  dead,  a  number  have 
retired  from  active  service,  some  have  become  local  go\ernors, 
magistrates,  secretaries,  or  are  otherwise  in  ofiicial  or  commer- 
cial service,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  are  now  ordained  native  pastors. 
We  call  them  Pastors  and  not  Reverends,  and  so  distinguish  them  from  the 
European  Missionary.  These  Samoan  pastors  preach,  and  manage  Church 
afiiiirs;  they  have  boarding  and  general  schools,  and  are  supported  by 
the  people  in  the  villages  where  they  labour.  They  have  the  oversight 
of  six  thousand  Church  members,  and  congregations  embracing  over 
twenty-five  thousand,  all  in  Samoa.  In  the  sixteen  out-station  islands, 
from  two  hundred  to  two  thousand  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Samoa, 
our  native  pastors  have  the  care  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Church   members,   and   of   a   population   exceeding   ten    thousand;    and 
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farther  still,  wliile  the  better  qualified  and  ordained  native  aj^ency 
has  increased,  oui*  European  staft"  of  Missionaries  has  decreased  from 
fourteen  to  seven ;  and  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  little 
more  European  help  may  be  needed  for  the  group  and  its  out-stations, 
beyond  a  well  sustained  institution  at  Malua.  And  thus,  we  think, 
that  the  problem  has,  there  at  least,  been  fairly  solved,  of  a  self-supporting 
educational  institution,  and  this,  too,  at  a  minhiium  of  cost :  the  Samoan 
Mission  Seminary  has  been,  by  God's  blessing,  a  maximum  of  Missionary 
force  for  the  conversion  of  the  Polynesians,  which  no  man  can  tabulate,  a 
I'icli  reward  to  those  who  have  laboured  there,  and  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society  who  has  sent  them  forth. 

PAPER 

2.  Bi'  THE  Rev.  James  Cooling,  B.A.  (Wesleyan  Missionary 

Society,  from  Madras). 

Schools  for  non- Christian  Hindus  in  South  India. 

The  value  of  education  as  a  Missionary  agency  among  a  non- 
Cliristian  people  dei)ends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Among 
Value  one  people  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in 
of  education,  their  moral  regeneration,  whilst  among  another  it  may  be 
of  comparatively  little  value.  Among  one  people,  at  one  period  of 
their  history,  or  at  one  stage  of  their  civilisation,  its  value  may  be 
small,  whilst  at  a  later  period,  or  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  its  value 
may  be  greatly  increased'.  My  experience  of  Mission  work  has  been 
confined  to  South  India,  and  the  applicability  of  my  views  to  other 
places  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  conditions  of  work 
in  those  places  correspond  to  those  in  India. 

The  Hindu  community,  in  popular  language,  is  divided  into  two 
great  classes — (1)  those  who  are  regarded  as  within  the  pale  of  one 
Caste  and  or  othcF  of  the  rccoguiscd  castes,  and  (2)  those  who  are 
non-caste,  regarded  as  outside  caste — the  caste  people  and  the  non- 
castes.  This  is  not  a  scientific  division.  But  the  Missionary,  in  his 
daily  work,  has  not  to  do  with  a  scientific  ethnical  classification  of 
the  communitv.  He  has  to  do  with  those  divisions  in  their  social 
life  which  actually  exist,  whether  scientific  or  not.  And  every 
Mission  worker  in  South  India  is  confronted  every  day  and  every- 
where with  this  broad  distinction  between  the  caste  people  and  the 
non-castes.  The  so-called  caste  people  comprise  the  upper  and 
leading  classes  of  the  community,  the  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, the  merchants,  traders,  artisans,  the  landowners,  and  most 
of  the  farmers.  Though  split  up  into  numberless  subdivisions  among 
themselves,  they  all  profess  a  religion  which  is  one  in  name,  and 
Unity  of  c  tes  ^^^  ^^^  ^  bouud  together  by  that  peculiar  social  and 
*"  "  ^**  ''religious  bond  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  us  Europeans  to 
understand,  and  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  caste.  The 
non-castes  consist  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  the  menial  servants 
of  all  grades,  and  the  aboriginal  hill  tribes. 
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The  caste  people  are  the  Hindus  proper,  the  Hindu  community. 
The  non-castes  are  not  considered  Hindus.  They  are  outside  the 
community,  but,  from  their  close  association  with  the  Hindus,  they 
have  become  Hinduised  both  in  religion  and  in  customs.  In  the 
Madras  Presidency  the  Hindus  or  caste  people  are  from  Their 
72  to  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  non-castes  from  proportions. 
23  to  28  per  cent.,  according  as  the  claims  of  certain  classes  to  bo 
within  caste  is  admitted  or  not.  It  is  from  the  latter  class,  who  in 
South  India  number  from  ten  to  twelve  millions,  that  the  majority 
of  our  Christian  converts  have  come. 

The  non-caste  portion  of  the  community  are  low  clown  in  the  social 
scale.     Very  many  of  them  for  ages  were  slaves.     Their  long  degradation 
has  had  a  deteriorating  influence   upon   them.      They   have     -^^^^  .. 
scarcely  any    hope   of    bettering    their    condition,   and    conse-       among 
quently  have  little  or  no  desire  for  education.      Attempts  to    i»°»-castes. 
open  schools  in  their  midst  are  always  regarded  with  suspicion  by  their 
high-caste  masters  or  neighbours.     INIoreover,  they  are  easily  accessible  by 
other  methods.     From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  education  holds  only 
a  subordinate  place  in  Mission  work  among  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  through  any  caus(»,  these  non-caste  people 
have  obtained  an  independent  position,  or  when  there  appeai-s  to  them 
the  prospect  of  improving  their  social  status  they  welcome  the  establish- 
ment of  schools.  Then  since  their  caste  ties  are  comparatively  weak 
educational  work  has  been  most  successful,  not  only  as  an  indirect  but 
as  a  direct  means  of  conversion.  In  the  city  of  Madras  and  in  other 
large  towns  of  South  India,  schools  for  the  children  of  the  non-castes 
eniployed  as  domestic  servants  have  been  markedly  effective  as  evangelising 
agencies. 

As  a  rule,  in  dealing  with  such  non-Christian  races  as  these,  (1)  efforts 
should  not  1)0  spent  in  pressing  education  upon  those  who  have  no  wish 
for   it.      If   they  are   unwilling    to   receive    the   intellectual 
knowledge  wo  have  to  impart  there  will  be  an  equal  unwilling-    ^°![*^^^*^ 
ness  to  listen  to  the  moral  and  religious  truth  it  is  our  duty 
to  teach.     (2)  In  every  case  there  should  be  some  tangible  evidence  given 
of  their  wish  for  education.     In  most  cases  this  will  take  the  foi-m  of 
the  payment  of  a  fee,  either  in  money  or  in  kind.    (3)  A  Christian  spirit 
must  pervade  every  school  whether  for  caste  or  non-caste  children.     In 
elementary  schools  that  will  best  be  secured  by  appointing  none  but   a 
Christian  as  headmaster.     But  so  long  as  the  end  is  secured  there  need  bo 
no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  means. 

When    we   turn   to   the   case  of    the   caste    Hindus    almost    all   the 
con(Htions  of  the  problem  are  changed.      Tlie  majority  of  them  are  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation.     They  belong  to  the  higher 
and  middle  ranks  of  society.     They  have  had  for  a  long  period     ^^nd"*® 
in  the  past  a  system  of  indigenous  schools  to  which  the  highest 
castes  have  been  accustomed  to  send  their  children.     The  schoolmaster  and 
the  religious  teacher  are  both  held  in  high  esteem.     In  recent  years  a  series 
of  events  have  awakened  a  desire  in  all  classes  for  an  education  superior  to 
that  given  in  the  old  indigenous  school.     The  decision,  fifty  years  ago,  that 
the  English  language  and  literature  should  take  the  place  of  the  ancient 
classical  languages  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian  as  the  instrument  of  education 
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for  those  natives  who  were  to  be  employed  in  Government  service  was 
the  beginning  of  the  movement.  The  creation  of  Government  departments 
of  education  in  1855,  and  the  establisliment  of  universities  after  the  model 
of  the  London  University  in  1857,  mark  stages  of  progress;  whilst  the 
introduction  into  the  country  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  all  the 
appliances  of  modern  civilisation  has  been  a  constant  and  increasing 
stimulus  to  this  desire.  To-day  a  young  man  of  respectable  position  in 
society  woidd  be  ashamed  if  he  had  not  some  knowledge  of  English.  Last 
year  nearly  ten  thousand  candidates  appeared  for  the  Madras 
An  English  University  examinations,  all  of  which  are  conducted  throughout 
*Mughr  "^  t^c  English  language.  When  schools  in  which  English  is 
tauffht  were  begun  the  Brahmans  were  the  first  to  take  advantage 
of  them ;  the  other  castes  are  following,  and  ere  long  we  shall  doiibtless  see  all 
the  well-to-do  people  of  the  caste  population  of  South  India  giving  their  sons 
an  education  in  which  the  English  language  and  Western  science  will  take 
a  chief  place.  The  problem  that  the  Missionaries  of  to-day  have  before  them 
is  not  how  to  induce  the  Hindus  to  educate  their  children,  is  not  how  to  mould 
that  education  after  a  European  pattern — the pioblem  before  us  is  w hether 
we  shall  take  advantage  of  this  movement  and  endeavour  to  utilise  it  for 
Missionary  purposes,  or  whether  we  shall  hold  aloof  from  it  as  a  something 
that  does  not  concern  us,  and  thus  let  the  Avhole  education  of  the  highest 
classes  of  the  community  pass  into  non-Cliristian  hands. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  this  wonderful  movement,  the  Missionaries  of  South 
India  saw  their  opportunity,  and  threw  their  energies  into  this  work  ;  and  to-day, 
.  .  though  many  other  agencies  are  in  the  field,  Missionary  institutions 
tte "scriptures'  ^^^^^  ^^^*^  ^  foremost  place.  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  As  the 
'  object  of  these  youths  in  coming  to  your  schools  is  to  obtain 
intellectual  knowledge,  are  you  not  in  compelling  them  to  listen  to  your 
Christian  teaching  to  some  extent  taking  an  advantage  of  them  ?  Are  they  or 
their  parents  willing  that  you  should  teach  them  the  Scriptures  ?  And  can  you, 
under  such  circumstances,  make  your  schools  efficient  Missionary  agencies  ?  The 
best  answer  to  such  inquiries  is  a  statement  of  the  facts.  The  people  know  that 
we  Missionaries  have  come  to  their  country  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion. 
"We  establish  schools,  openly  avowing  that  they  will  be  conducted  on  a  Christian 
basis,  that  every  pupil  AviU  have  to  be  present  when  prayer  is  offered  through 
Christ  to  Almighty  God,  and  that  every  pupil  will  have  to  spend  a  portion  of 
his  time  in  the  study  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Those  who  object  to  these 
conditions  need  not  send  their  children.  But  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  indeed  for 
the  shghtest  objection  to  be  raised.  The  Hindus  have  no  objection  to  reading 
the  Bible.  They  are  ever  ready  for  religious  discussion.  And  my  experience  is 
that  Hindu  youths  can  be  interested  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity 
quite  as  easily  as  youths  of  a  similar  age  in  Britain.  What  Hindus  do  object  to 
is  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  what  they  consider  their  caste. 

There  are  then,  it  may  be  said,  certain  limitations  attached  to  your  work. 

Perfectly  true.     But  they  are  the  limitations  at  present  attached  to  all  forms  of 

work  among  high-caste  Hindus.     To  overstep  these  hmits  by  a 

Limitations    gchool  teacher  may  lead  to  more  disastrous  consequences  than  to 

to  MiBsionaries.  Overstep  them  by  a  vernacular  preacher.     In  the  one  case  a  school 

may  be  broken  up,  which  it  will  take  months  or  years  to  gather 

agam  ;  whilst  in  the  other  case  a  new  congregation  may  be  got  in  a  few  days  or 

weeks.     But  there  are  no  limitations  in  school  work  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it 

can  be  carried  on  in  South  India,  which  in  the  slightest  degree  compromise  the 

fidelity  of  any  Missionary  to  his  great  Master's  commission. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  importance  of  youth  as  a  time  for 
making  a  lasting  impression.  The  population  of  school-going  age  in  India 
numbers  many  millions.    For  influencing  in  favour  of  Christianity  this  large 
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section  of  the  community,  there  cannot  be   means  more  effective   than  well- 
conducted  schools,  where  the  truth  can  be  adapted  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  children,  and  where  it  can  be  given  "  line  upon  line,  and       Schools 
precept  upon  precept."     But  not  only  are  Mission  schools  the  best    o'licf  means 
means  of  reaching  the  children  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  the      chil(ken.'°^ 
o/ili/  means.     Hindu  boys  and  girls,  if  they  do  not  hear  of  Christ  in 
a  ]\Iission  school,  are  not  likely  to  hear  of  Him  elsewhere.    In  the  case  of  high 
caste  girls  who,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  are  secluded  in  the  Zenana 
(until  our  female  Zenana  teachers  are  greatly  multiplied),  their  school  days  are 
the  only  opportunity  they  have  of  coming  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
ti'uth. 

What  kind  of  results  does  educational  work  accomplish  ?  In  the  first  place 
itdisnrms  the  prejudices  of  the  people  against  us,  and  enlists  their  sympathy  with 
us.    In  the  education  of  their  children  we  and  they  find  a  ground 

of  common  interest,  and  this  often  proves  the  first  step  to  a  lasting  „*^!.    ♦•'„ 
.  .       ,  ,  .  rnv.  ■  £  -11  1-  i    •      J.1    T    ofeducation. 

friendship.      Ihe   experience  ot  every  village   evangelist   is  that 

nothing   puts    down    opposition,    disarms    hostile   criticism,   and   obtains    for 

him  the   gj;Klwi!l   of   the   people  so   soon  as  the  opening  a  school  in  their 

midst. 

But  thiii  gain,  though  not  to  be  despised  in  a  country  where  the  Missionary's 
motive  is  tlniost  always  misconstrued,  is  small  compared  with  the  direct  influence 
for  good  exerted  upon  the  pupils,  and  through  them  upon  the 
families  from  which  they  come.  In  schools  for  high  caste  girls,  ^^  '  **^  °°  '" 
where  the  pupils  leave  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  are  afterwards 
secluded  in  their  homes,  there  can  be  little  opportunity  of  witnessing  any  marked 
moral  and  spiritual  results.  Such  work  must  be  largely  one  of  faith.  We  know, 
however,  that  these  schools  are  working  a  change  in  Hindu  female  society.  For 
many  years  in  a  certain  part  of  Madras  a  number  of  these  schools  were  carried 
on.  A  few  years  ago  when  Zenana  work  was  begun  in  that  neighbourhood,  the 
]\Iissionaries  were  astonished  and  deUghted  to  find  from  the  reports  of  the  Zcaana 
teachers  how  in  many  a  Hindu  home  the  seed  sown  in  these  schools  was  bringing 
forth  abundant  fruit. 

In  the  case  of  elementary  vernacuLu  schools,  which  the  pupils  leave  at  an 
early  age,  the  chief  result  is  that  the  teaching  in  the  school  is  preparatory  to  the 
work  of  the  vernacular  preacher.    Erroneous  notions  about  Chris- 
tianity are  dispelled,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  awakened,  the  value  of       gc^^ofg^^ 
ceremonies   which   the   pupil   has   been   taught   to   observe    from 
infancy  is  questioned,  and  he  is  made  familiar  with  the  main  facts  of  Christ's 
life  and  work.     With  a  congregation  who  have  spent  their  boyhood  in  a  Mission 
school,  the  evangelist  will  not  have  the  old  stock  objections  urged  against  him. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  not  infi'equently  find  a  decided  prepossession  in  favour 
of  the  message  he  delivers. 

In  the  case  of  young  men  who  have  studied  for  some  years  in  a  high  school  or 
college,  the  results  are  more  marked.  The  majority  of  them  lose  faith  in  orthodox 
Hinduism.  Their  prejudices  against  Christian  Missionaries  change 
to  respect  and  esteem,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  to  warm  affection.  "^  ^^*'" 
Their  ideas  about  God  and  their  duty  towards  God,  about  sin,  its  nature,  its 
consequences,  its  remedy  will  be  poles  asunder  from  those  of  their  parents  on 
these  subjects.  Their  standard  of  morals  is  higher  than  that  of  those  around 
them.  Many  of  them  honestly  try  to  act  up  to  this  hiiiher  standard,  and  where 
they  fail  it  is  not  without  a  struggle  with  conscience.  A  large  number,  at  one 
period  or  other  of  their  career,  pass  through  a  period  of  mental  struggle,  in  which 
their  conviction  of  the  truth  is  so  strong,  that  were  it  not  for  the  terrible  sacrifices 
they  would  have  to  make,  they  would  openly  confess  their  faith  in  Christ.  The 
number  of  secret  disciples  from  among  such  young  men  can  never  be  known. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  such,  and  from  the  frequency  with  which  I  used  to  be 
quc'stioHed  on  this  subject,  my  impression  is  that  they  are  not  a  few. 

But  though  the  numl>er  of  converts  direct  from  our  schools  may  be 
comparatively  small,  these  are  not  all  the  gains  to  the  Christian  Church 
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from  this  branch  of  work.  From  careful  inquiries,  extending  over  some 
years,   I  am   convinced  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 

ec  res  "^.Qjjyg^.^g  j^  g^j^j  mound  the  city  of  Madras  (excluding  village 
communities,  who  usually  come  over  en  masse)  have  their  first  desire  to 
cml)race  Christianity  implanted  in  some  Mission  school.  In  some  cases  tho 
desire  has  lain  dormant  for  ten,  twenty,  and  in  one  instance,  I  knew,  for 
thiity  years,  before  there  came  the  influence  which  caused  it  to  spring  up 
afresh  and  led  to  open  confession. 

From  these  facts  we  may  learn  the  place  and  the  value  of  education  as 

a  Missionary  agency  among  such  a  non-Christian  people  as  the  Hindus. 

Education     ^^^  value  is  not  so  much  as  :\n  agency  complete  in  itself, — 

complement    though  it  is  of  great  value  as  such — but  as  complementary 

to  preaching,    ^q  j^]j  other  agencies.      Education  and  evangelistic  preaching 

should  not  be  regarded  as  separate,  still  less  as  antagonistic  modes  of  work, 

b\it  as  two  parts  of  one  method,  each  essential  the  one  to  the  other.     Tlir 

full  value  of  our  educational  work  is  lost,  unless  among  our  elder  ]»upils  it 

is  both  accompanied  and  followed  by  some  form  of  evangelistic  work. 

Evangelistic  work,  too,  is  carried  on  under  disadvantages,  Avhen  it  is 
not  preceded  or  accompanied  by  education.  The  work  of  the  Educational 
Missionary  prepares  the  way  for  the  work  of  the  evangelist,  and  the  work 
of  the  cAangelist  is  the  necessary  sequence  of  the  educationist. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  hitherto  all  agencies  combined  have  made  but 

little  imp  ission  in  the  way  of  conversions  upon  the  caste  Hindu  community. 

Nor  can  these  be  expected  in  large  numbers  until  such  a  change 

cominl.'  ^^^^  taken  place  in  Hindu  society,  as  will  make  that  social 
ostracism,  which  converts  have  now  to  luidergo,  a  thing  of  the 
past.  As  an  instrument  in  effecting  this  change,  education  holds  a  fon'- 
most  place.  If  all  the  young  people  of  India  could  but  pass  through  our 
Mission  schools,  in  a  very  few  generations  there  woidd  be  such  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  whole  commiuiity  towards  Christianity,  that  the  Indian 
Missionary's  great  reaping  time  would  quickly  come. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie  :  Tlie  general  theme  on  which  I  have  wiitten  a 
brief    Paper  is,    "  Co-working  and  concentration  :    where  there  are  more 

stations  than  one  in  the  same  city,  whv  should  not  thev  do 
^onTe°nSafio"^^t^"^^^*^ion  in   common  ? "       The   same   might   be    done   with 

respect  to  Medical  work.  It  would  be  economy  of  appliances 
and  money,  would  add  eflleiency,  and  Avould  recommend,  because  illustrat- 
ing, the  Gospel  spirit.  The  same  comprchonsiveness  or  communion  should 
lie  seen  in  tiie  episynagoge,  the  assemlding  of  ourselves  together  lor  the 
►■nuulay  services.  Tho  teaching,  fairly  paid  for,  might  be  open  to  childi-en 
unconnected  with  the  Mission.  An  initial  step  should  be  taken — much 
more  than  a  step  and  much  more  than  initial — in  respect  of  school 
grammars  and  school  reading  books. 

Surely  .sanctified  intelligence  could  hardly  be  directed  and  employed  better 
than  to  and  in  the  preparing,  in  the  English  tongue,  proper  manuals  that  shall 
not  merely  be  devoid  of  heathen  and  anti-Christian  teaching,  but 
schooi'books.  ^*®  positively  promotive  of  the  Gospel,  being  books  which  would  he 
relished  l)y  the  parents,  and  which  would  make  the  children  in- 
structors of  the  home  cii'cle,  where  reading  aloud  would  be  requested  because 
rehshed.     The  quality  and  influence  of  school  books  cannot  be  left  out  of 
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account  in  determining  the  great  question  of  the  place  whicii  education  should 
have  in  Missionary  operations.  These  manuals  should  be  such  as  to  bear  and  bo 
worthy  of  translation,  with  due  adaptations,  into  all  langu:'ges,  and  of  being 
adopted  by  the  several  Societies,  European  and  American,  who  should  undertake 
the  joint  production  of  them.  This  joint  producti*  m,  especially  as  there  would  be 
none  of  that  cost-enhancing  tax  which  we  call  cop^  right,  would  probably  reduce 
prices  one-half,  with  the  happy  prospect  that  the  manuals  would,  in  virtue  of 
their  merit,  authority,  and  popularity,  come  to  be  regardea"  as  standards,  and 
come  into  general  use  in  ordinary  schools.  To  some  extent  this  branch  of 
]Missionary  activity,  like  teaching  itself  and  healing,  might  possibly  become  the 
work  of  a  separate  Society  ;  but  do  not  let  us  wait  until  such  a  Society  is  formed. 
Let  the  plan  grow  :  it  will  grow  when  the  home  Churches  and  individual 
Christians  become  warmer,  wiser,  and  by  no  means  be  it  added  wealthier,  only 
more  willing  to  part  with  their  wealth.  Let  me  beg  those  who  can  arrange  it  to 
have  depots  of  the  school  books  which  I  have  spoken  of  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  world,  where,  if  not  Christian  literature  in  thdriii" 
general,  these  manuals  could  be  purchased,  or  at  least  be  nrdered. 
And  lastly  (and  be  it  reflected  on  deeply),  let  us  put  the  question.  Are  the 
scholars,  after  their  education  is  completed,  kept  in  hand,  or  at  least  under  eye  ? 
Could  they  not  be  uiulenominationally  registered  as  claimants  of  the  Church's 
interest  V  They  might  then  be  dealt  with  as  youths  whose  faces  look  Z ion- 
wards. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Convention  of  U.S.A.): 
Mr.  Chairman, — There  is  no  question  or  subject  that  will  come  before  this 
Conference  during  its  deliI)erations  in  which  I  feel  such  a  deep 
interest  as  the  question  of  the  place  of  education  in  Mission  work.     ^<i"caiion 

TJ       •         1       1  i.-      1  •  r   4.1  •  1  among  negroes. 

Having  had  .souk'  practical  experience  or  this  work  among  my 

o\\'n  people  in  America,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  education  sliould  have 

the  very  lirst  place  in  the  secondary  course  of  Mission  work. 

Soon  after  the  war,  when  we  had  been  liberated  from  slavery,  our  good 
friends  of  the  North, — following  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Presidential  mes?age 
of  eniancii)ation  to  the  Southern  iStates, — built  Christian  Mission  schools,  and 
they  gathered  in  from  among  our  young  men  those  who  seemed  to  be  readiest  to 
receive  educational  training.  The  first  to  be  trained  from  among  our 
own  people  were  for  the  ministry,  and  then  young  men  and  women  *'  ®  ^^'' 
for  teachers.  Twenty-three  years  ago  when  w^e  started  in  the  South  we  had  not 
an  organised  Church  of  our  own,  not  a  particle  of  Church  property,  with  but 
a  very  few  exceptions  in  the  more  Northern  States,  but  to-day  the  denomination 
that  I  represent  have  accumulated  from  their  own  earnings  a  Church  property 
worth  over  S7,000,(ti;0;  we  have  a  membership  of  over  one  and  a  half  millions  ; 
and  we  contributed  last  year  for  Educational  and  Mission  -work  over  S'^)0( ),000. 
I  felt  very  keenly  this  morning  when  a  gentleman  stood  on  the  platform  in 
the  Lower  Hall,  and  asserted — only  from  theoretical  knowl-^dge — that  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  coloured  ministry  of  the  South  was  so 
ignorant  that  they  did  more  harm  than  good.  That  man  lives  away  ^"  ^*  * 
in  the  far  North,  and  no  doubt  he  had  never  been  South  in  his  life  where  the 
bulk  of  the  coloured  people  are.  The  earlier  years  of  my  life  were  spent  the 
other  side  of  slavery,  and  twenty-three  years  this  side  ;  and  when  the  war 
closed  if  you  had  painted  my  name  in  letters  as  large  as  that  map  yonder  I  could 
not  have  read  it.  For  twenty-three  years,  starting  out  with  a  family  of  children 
to  support,  I  have  moved  on  to  where  you  see  I  am  now,  living  in  the  South. 
There  are  others  who  have  not  had  the  same  burdens  who  have  gone  further 
still.  We  arc  moving  on,  brethren,  and  it  is  because  of  the  work  of  education 
which  Avas  started  among  us  twenty- three  years  ago.     And  this  is  w     • 

not  all.      Not  only  have  we  doue  this  work  among  ourselves,  but     toAfrka.*°° 
eight  years  ago  we  authorised  the  Baptist  Foreign  IMissionary  Con- 
vention, of  which  I  am  the  humble  representative  here,  to  open,  and  we  did  open,  a 
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Missionary  station  in  West  Central  Africa  ;  and  we  now  Lave  eight  Missionaries 
labouring  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  supported  and  managed  by  the  coloured 
Baptists  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fountain  J.  Hartley  (Secretary,  Sunday  School  Union)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  friends, — The  department  of  educational  work  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer  is  one  which  has  u  most  intimate  liearing  on  Missionary 
labour,  and  which  deserves  a  very  high  place  among  the  varied  machinery 

employed  by  our  great  Missionary  Societies — I  mean  the 
•^5EsSn'flSd»''^^"^^^y    school.     Considering  the  large  extent   to   which  our 

English  and  American  Sunday  schools  have  for  many  years 
contributed  to  the  suppoit  of  Missions,  they  have,  1  venture  to  think, 
some  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  directors  when  we  ask  whether  all  is 
being  done  that  can  be  done  for  the  extension  in  heathen  lands  of  the 
Institution  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  children  at  home.  We  have 
some  notable  examples  of  Missionary  success  achieved  in  this  direction. 
Tlie  West  Indies  can  boast  of  a  large  army  of  Sunday  scholars,  and  the 
Wesleyan  Missionaries  in  the  Fiji  Islands  are  able  to  report  a  j)roportion  of 
Sunday  scholars  to  the  population  almost  equal  to  that  of  England,  that 
is  to  say  20  per  cent.,  or  one  in  five.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
agency  employed  has  borne  something  like  an  adequate  proportion  to  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  ;  but  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  enormous 
populations  of  India  and  China,  and  compare  them  with  the  small  band 
of  labourers  sent  out  for  their  evangelisation,  it  would  1x3  altogether 
out  of  place  to  expect  a  similar  percentage  under  Sunday  school  in- 
struction. 

Taking  the  last  complete  statistics  which  have  been  presented,  England  is  much 
behind  America  in  this  respect.  Grouping  together  the  whole  of  the  American 
Missionary  Societies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  whole  of  t '  'English  Societies  on  the 
other,  the  Americans  have  doul)le  the  proportion  of  ISuuday  scholars  compared 

with  the  number  of  Missionaries  employed,  which  the  English  stations 

^tSt«k.  ?"  !^^^*-  ^^^  ^^^  *^^^  °^^g^*  ^®  *^^  ^^^"^*  ^*  *^^  difference  of 
districts  in  which  the  Societies  are  employed,  or  of  the  varying  degree 
of  attention  paid  to  the  higher  education,  or  how  far  it  may  arise  from  other  causes, 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Conference,  and  I  hope 
our  American  friends  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  most  promising  field  of  usefulness, 
and  the  brightest  hope  of  the  Church,  lies  among  the  young,  and,  looking 
anxiously  at  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  irreligion  in  which  our  adult  populations 
are  engulfed,  we  are  sometimes  almost  ready  to  despair.  Acting  on  these 
convictions,  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  has 
the  dlfficuU  established  the  Sunday  School  Continental  Mission,  and  through  its 
agency  large  numbers  of  children  in  the  several  countries  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  are  being  gi-adually  brought  under  Sunday  school 
instruction.  If  the  same  rules  of  action  hold  good  in  the  East  as  in  the  West,  we 
are  bound  in  all  our  Missionary  operations  to  look  well  to  the  young,  and 
put  forth  our  utmost  energies  to  lay  hold  of  the  children  and  train  them  for 
Jesus.  However  difficult  it  might  have  been  to  accomplish  this  in  time  past,  as 
far  as  India  is  concerned,  it  can  bt  done  now.  The  Rev.  James  Kennedy, 
formerly  of  Benares,  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  American  Missionaries,  that 
by  visitation  the  children  may  be  attracted  to  the  Sunday  School,  and  by  means 
of  international  lesson  papers,  simple  teaching,  and  plenty  of  singing,  they  may 
be  retained  and  mterested.    But  it  is  said,  "  We  cannot  find  teachers." 

A  respected  Missionary  (I  think  of  Beihampore)  wrote  to  the  Notx'on- 
formist  some  time  ago,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine,  saying,  "  We  cannot  make 
bricks  without  straw  ;  we  have  not  got  the  teachers."    But  what  then  have  our 
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Ijigh  schools  and  colleges  been  doing  for  so  many  years  ?    Surely  some  of  the 
pupils  in  these  establishments   become   Christians,  and  might  be 
enlisted  as  Sunday  school  teachers  !    Besides,  we  have  our  converts  ;  ^^  be*teain'd. 
let  these  be  set  to  work.     An  hour  or  two  spent  once  a  week  by  the 
3Iissionary  in  training  them,  and  preparing  them  for  the  lesson  of  the  next  Sunday, 
would  be  time   well   spent,   and  would  soon  bo   the  means  of  .making  better 
teachers  of  them,  while  at  the  same  time  doing  them  good,  helping  them  to  grow 
in  grace,  and  preventing  them  from  lapsing  into  the  condition  from  which  they 
have   been  rescued.     Whether  too  much  is  being  made  of  the  educational  as 
distinct  from  the  evangelising  work  of  the  Missionaries,  and  whether  the  high 
schools  do  not  hinder  rather  than  help  in  the  development  of  Sunday  schools,  is 
a  question  which  I  hope  will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Conference. 

Without  any  disparagement  of  educational  culture,  while  fully  admitting  that 
the  high  schools  and  colleges  have  trained  many  faithful  and  efficient  servants  for 
the  Missionary-field,  and  that  even  when  failing  to  Cliristianise  the  pupils  the 
inHuence  exerted  upon  them  is  not  without  lasting  and  beneficent  effects,  my  own 
opinion,  notwithstanding,  is  that  the  measure  of  their  success  in  «  j  * 
producing  Christians,  as  well  as  scholars,  does  not  fully  justify  the  g^JJJ  "  gg^ools. 
amount  of  money  and  labour  expended  upon  them.  And  this 
opinion  I  hold  is  shared  by  some  of  the  Missionaries  on  the  spot ;  one  of  whom 
has  distinctly  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  his  duties  in  connection  with 
mathematics  and  the  classics  sadly  interfered  with  the  resolution  with  which  he 
entered  upon  his  work,  '*  To  know  nothing  among  men  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified."  It  is  true  that  religious  instruction  is  given  in  these  schools,  that 
some  of  the  students  listen  to  it  without  the  impatience  manifested  by  others,  and 
that  some  of  them  also  attend  on  the  Sabl)ath-day  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  ;  but 
this  need  not  prevent  the  ingathering  of  the  neglected  children,  for  whom  an  hour 
or  two  of  instruction  on  the  Sunday  is  about  all  that  can  be  done. 

Rev.  Principal  Brown,  D.D.  (Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen):  I 
think  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  who  either  goes  out  as  a  Missionary, 
or  takes  any  interest  in  Christian  IMissions,  to  undervalue 
education  in  INIission  work.  Wliat  is  it  then  that  causes  our  ^ucatiai 
American  friends,  and  those  who  agree  with  them,  to  be 
jealous  of  education,  and  requires  so  many  papeis  and  addresses  to-day 
to  convince  them  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  education,  particularly 
in  India?  I  think  it  impossible  to  answer,  among  others,  the  Paper  of 
Professor  Robertson.  I  think  that  the  arguments  adduced,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  conveyed,  were  such  that  no  one  could  resist  them. 
Well,  let  us  come  to  the  essence  of  the  whole  question.  It  is  not  a 
question  between  education  and  evangelistic  work,  or  between  teaching 
and  preaching.  I  think  the  primary  question  is — What  does  a  Missionary 
go  out  for  ?  It  is  to  win  the  souls  of  the  people ;  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  I 
hold  that  the  first  i-equisite  for  the  Missionary  is  to  have  a  passion  for 
souls. 

The  question  is.  Is  a  man  having  a  passion  for  souls  to  object  to  being  put 
into  the  teaching  department  ?    V*ry  far  from  that.     Let  me  tell  you  what  I 
said  to  a  student  of  my  own  who  i>  now  in  Bombay.     He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  students  of  the  hall  in  which  I  was  then  a  professor.     I  said  to 
him,  "  My  dear  man,  what  are  you  going  out  for  ?    Are  you  going 
out  to  teach,  say,  Geography,  Latin,  English  ?  "     "  God  forbid,"  he     Education 
said.     "Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  Let  me  tell  you  what  to  do.     Every    ^^^^l 
morning  before  you  go  to  the  school,  go  on  your  knees  and  say 
to  God,  *  Lord,  I  have  not  come  here  to  teach  Latin,  Geography,  English,  and 
other  things,  but  to  get  the  souls  of  these  fellow-creatures.'     But  I  must  first 
gain  their  respect,  and  then  I  must  gain  their  confidence,  and  then  I  must  gain 
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their  affection  ;  but  every  day  let  mo  drive  at  that  ohject.  and  I  will  find 
opportunities  in  twenty  ways  to  gain  them."  General  AKxander,  a  noble 
character,  who,  though  a  Presbyterian  in  principle,  was  a  director  of  the  Churcli 
Missionary  Society,  winch  he  loved  and  wliich  I  love,  said  to  mo  one  day  in  a 
church  wliere  wo  met,  "  Oh  !  Dr.  Bronu,  your  Missionaries  and 
rank  oP">"°']\iinisters  aro  going  to  work  in  the  wrong  way."  '•  Well,  let  me 
hear  you.  General."  "  Oh  !  "  said  ho,  "  When  John  Anderson  wont  out  to  gain 
the  souls  of  the  people,  ho  said  ho  could  and  would  have  them,  and  ho  insisted 
on  having  them  ;  and  ho  said,  '  I  am  certain  to  have  them,'  and  ho  got  them. 
The  noblest  high-caste  youths  in  the  South  of  India  were  his  converts.  There 
was  Rajah  Gopal  and  Yenkataramia,  and  not  a  few  others.  And  now  what 
are  they  doing?  They  are  trying  to  beat  the  Governm -nt  in  educational 
matters,  and  now  they  h;ivc  no  baptisms."'  "Well,"  I  said,  '•(Jciicral,  you  are 
wrong.  Education  is  a  necessity,  and  they  must  go  at  it ;  but  if  there  is  any 
failure  it  is  not  in  what  they  are  teaching,  but  in  what  they  aro  aiming  at.  If 
there  is  a  want  of  that  passion  to  get  the  souls  of  the  people  they  will  not  get 
them ;  if  they  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  or  the  means  before  the  end, 
they  won't  get  the  fruit.  Do  not  object  to  the  thing  they  arc  doing,  but  object 
only  to  the  way  in  Avliich  they  are  doing  it.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  doing 
it  in  the  wrong  way.  But  what  I  say  is,  let  them  aim  at  conversion  ;  and 
remember  that  they  are  never  to  rest  until  they  get  it,  and  they  are  sure  to 
get  it." 

Eev.  G.  W.  Clarke  (China  Inland  INIission) :  Mr.  Cliairman,  and 
Christian  friends, — There  is  one  part  of  tlu?  world  with  which  I  have  been 
connected  for  nonrly  thirteen  years;  and  although  it  is  not  possible  to 
speak  at  any  length  on  these  six  questions,  1  may  say  that  I  have  had  to 
do  with  souu^  of  them  practically.     Wliat  strikes  nie  to-day  is  this,  that 

we  do  not  clearly  distinguish  what  we  are  talkiii<;  about.     We 
noTcie"*     ^"  ^"^  quite  make  it  clear.     A  Missionary  is  a  Missionary  ;  a 

schoolmaster  is  a  sehoohnastcr. 
If  I  understand  the  word  Missionary  aright,  it  is  not  a  schoolmaster  ;   it  is 
simply  to  go  out  and  to  preach  tlic  Gospel  of  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ,  not  to 

educate.     To  educate  is  one  thing  ;  you  educate  the  intellect.    I 
aMiasionary!  have  met  witli  a  few  educated  Chinamen,  and  do  n<^tt  wish  to  meet 

with  many.  If  you  educate  a  Chinaman,  and  ho  is  not  converted, 
you  have  got  the  sharpest  man  to  deal  with  on  the  face  of  this  eartli.  Somo  of 
these  men,  who  have  been  educated  in  various  schools  in  Anierii-a  and  in 
England,  when  they  have  come  back,  have  been  some  of  the  sharpest  knaves  to 
deal  with  :  one  of  them  tried  to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  had  to  flee  to  save  his  head. 
Now,  what  have  we  heard  to  day  ?  Have  you  heard  once  in  any  meeting  such  a 
phrase  as  this  :  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  "  ?  The  cry  has  been,  "  Educa- 
tion, education,  education  !  "  just  as  if  education  is  going  to  convert  a  man's  soul, 
as  if  that  is  going  to  lift  him  from  out  of  the  jwwer  of  the  devil,  and  make  hira 
into  a  child  of  God.  The  Apostle  Paul  did  not  preach  that  doctrine.  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  give  the  command,  "  Go  thou  into  all  tlie  world,  and  educate 
the  people  ;  "  but  He  said,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature." 

A.  Member  of  the  Conference  :   He  says  also,  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations." 

Rev.  G.  W.  Clarke :  What  does  that  teaching  mean  ?     I  say  it  means, 
teach  them  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  teach  them  Heljrew,  Gi-eek,  and  Latin. 

Mr.  Henry  Morris  (Hon.  8oc.,  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society 
for  India)  :    Mr.  Chaii'man,  and  Christian  friends, — After  what  has  just 
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been  Rail!,  I  begin  by  asserting  tliat  I  firmly  boliove  in  tho  IT^ly  Ghost. 
I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  lirst  priiuiples  iu  Christitin  educa- 
tional work.     1  iim  a  strong  supporter  of  education,  but  it  ^f^^^l^^^ 
must    bo    C/iristiati    education.     INlr.    Clarke    left    tho   Avord 
"Christian"  out;  and  I  am  sure  that  those  Educational  Missionaries  ^vho 
go  on  plodding  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  at  the  dry,  dull,  hard  school 
uork,  are  quite  as  much  under  tho  inilucnce  of  tho  Jloly  Spirit  as  those 
who  ij^o  out  into  tho  alleys  and  streets  to  preacli  tho  (Josjiol.     And  if  they 
have  the  Jloly  .S[)iiit  Avith  them,  if  tht^y  go  to  their  work  in  the  spirit  which 
Principal  Jhown  spoke  of,  1  feel  sure  that  they  will  have  souls  for  their 
hire.     1  do  not  for  one  moment  advocate  education  in  IMission  work   unless 
tho  teachers  thoronghly  throw  themselves  into  Christkin  education. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Macfie  said  as 
to  a  series  of  Christian  school  hooks.  I  suppose  Mr,  Mactio  does  not  know  that 
there  is  an  admindtlc!  series  of  school  books  already  prepared  for  .   . 

Intlia  by  my  friend,  Dr.  ]Murdoch,  an  indefatigahlo  man,  wh(j,  at  an  ,cijooi*bcwki. 
ago  when  men  are  not  usually  working  in  India,  has  remained 
tliere  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  is  still  working  for  its  educational  wants. 
He  has  prepared  a  most  admirable  set  of  school  books,  thoroughly  adapted  to 
.schools  in  India,  and  that  is  the  principal  point.  It  dots  not  do  for  anyone, 
more  especially  Jlissionariea,  to  use  in  their  schools  books  which  are  specially 
hitended  for  England.  The  illustrations  intended  for  English  children  cannot 
be  understood  by  Indian  children,  and  therefore  1  should  like  to  impress  upon 
all  Missionary  Societies  the  advisability  of  employing  those  educational  books 
of  my  friend,  Dr.  Miudoch.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have  school  books  pre- 
pared for  tho  whole  world,  because  what  is  adapted  to  India  is  not  adajited 
to  China,  and  Avliat  is  adapted  to  China  is  not  .idapted  to  Japan. 

With  reganl  to  tho  education  of  the  children  of  converts,  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  nccessaiy  that  all  Christian  Missionary  Societies  should  take  in  hand 
the  education  of  the  children  of  their  own  converts.     Whatever 
they  may  leave  neglected  as  to  education  otherwise,  they  ought  to   Educationof 
take  care  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  those  v;hom  they  have      children, 
raised  up  ;  and  they  ought  to  take  care,  too,  that  tho  converts  them- 
.selves  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.     With  regard  to  boarding  schools, 
I  think  they  are  most  admirable  institutions,  and  though  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary^ it  is  expedient  to  have  them  ;  but  if  we  have  them  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  self-supporting. 

I  do  not  like  orphanages  at  all,  because  they  bring  up  a  sort  of  hot-house 
Christians;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  be  avoided  it  is  making  chese 
"  curry  and  rice  "  or  hot-house  Christians.     And  I  think  we  ought 
in  all  our  education,  especially  in  boarding  schools  and  under  the     The  young 
^Missionaries'  own  eyes,  to  take  care  to  bring  these  young  people  up  native'customs. 
like  other  natives.     Do  not  allow  them  to  eat  witli  knives  and  forks, 
and  adopt  similar  European  habits  ;  but  keep  them  to  their  native  customs  and 
costumes,  and  see  that  they  are  thorough  Oriental  Christians. 

Just  a  word  or  two  about  elementary  sjhools.  I  wish  that  Christian  men  in 
England  would  realise  tho  splendid  opportunities  which  are  placed  before  them 
now.  You  remember  the  Educational  Commission  in  India,  which  did  so  much 
for  the  education  of  the  masses  in  India  of  the  lower  orders  ;  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  those  of  this  assembly  who  understand  about  education,  what  advantage  has 
the  Christian  Church  taken  of  that  Education  Commission  ]  I  believe  that  the 
time  will  pass  by  and  do  no  good  to  ]\Ii>sion  Avork  at  all,  if  we  do  not  take 
care.  We  shall  allow  a  golden  opportunity  to  slip  away,  and  ere  long  we  shall 
repent  it. 

A  Member  of  the  Conference :  What  does  the  speaker  suggest  we  should  do 
about  the  Education  Conuni;^^"    . ,' 
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Mr.  Morris  :  I  wish  that  more  were  done  in  the  way  of  Christii'n  inspection. 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  have  a  network  of  vernacular  schools  all 
over  the  country  in  order  to  get  hold  of  the  people  we  want  to 
Christian  j-gj^ch.  We  want  to  get  hold  of  the  peasantry  in  their  homes : 
inspec  on.  .^  .^  almost  impossible  to  do  that  by  ordinary  schools  ;  but  if 
you  have  a  system  of  Christian  inspection  and  supervision,  such  as  the  Society 
with  which  I  am  connected  has  in  Bengal,  you  will  find  how  to  reach  the  hearts 
and  the  homes  of  the  native  peasantry,  and  if  the  Christian  Church  would  only 
throw  its  heart  into  that  particular  work,  I  believe  you  would  do  more  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  than  by  anything  else.  There 
are  marvellous  instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
the  pupils  are  reached  ;  their  parents  are  reached,  and  the  masters  themselves 
are  reached  by  this  system  of  Christian  supervision  and  inspection.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  by  pressing  upon  the  Cliristian  Church  the  extreme  value  of  bringing 
the  Gospel  home  to  the  very  people  you  want  to  reach  by  Christian  inspection 
and  supervision. 

Rev.  George  Wilson  (Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee): 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  am  here  in  the  interest  and  on 
the  side  of  education.  I  have  never  been  in  India,  and  am  not  able  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  this  subtle  problem  of  the  education  of  the  Hindus, 
but  I  am  interested  in  the  Missionary  education  of  the  Church  at  home, 
and  I  would  like  in  a  word  to  state  what  view  this  discussion  has  presented 
to  me  this  morning,  as  I  long  to  go  back  to  my  paiish  and  my  diurch  to 
add  something  to  the  Missionary  impulse  and  tlie  Missionary  information 
of  the  people  of  Scotland.  I  long  to  hear  this  cry  once  and  for  ever 
silenced — the  cry  of  teaching  versris  preaching. 

In  a  Christian  Church  it  never  ought  to  have  been  raised.     As  I  see  it,  there  is 

essentially  no  difference.     The  teacher  is  a  preacher  and  the  preacher 
ir.  a  preacher.  ^"^  ^  teacher,  if  he  have  any  right  to  go  to  India  at  all.     But  I  do 

think  that  there  is  at  this  moment  a  lack  of  perspective  in  the  ques- 
tion. I  was  startled  chis  morning  at  the  statement  that  we  have  been  marvellously 
increasing  the  number  of  our  professional  teachers,  and  we  have  been  marvel- 
lously neglecting  to  increase  the  number  of  our  evanralistic  preachers,  and 
therefore  I  do  trust  that  the  Churches  will  at  once  see  tl-^t  the  picture  is  set  in 
due  perspective,  because  we  must  not  by  any  means  give  up  che  old  Divine  institu- 
tion of  the  direct  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  even  to  educated  Hindus.  Our 
friend  from  China,  perhaps,  has  not  had  to  face  the  many  and  complex  difficulties 
that  are  associated  with  what  we  all  call  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  needs  a  very  fine  culture,  and  it  needs  a  very  wise  man  ;  and  tlic 
blessed  Spirit  of  Almighty  God  always  seeks  the  very  best  organ  through  which 
to  pour  His  truth  and  grace  into  the  hearts  of  people  ;  and  what  I  want  to  see  is 
our  best  men  going  to  India — men  with  deep  insight  into  all  *  e  philosophic 
problems  of  India — men   who  know   the   currents  of   thought   at   home,  and 

how  these  are   affecting  the   Hindu  mind — men  who  know  that 
of  men!  ^*°  ^^  *^^  conversion  of  all   Hindus   there   is  a  period  of  infidelity, 

almost  atheism,  in  the  transition  stage  betwc  <  .  the  false  and  the 
true — and  who  will  go  to  these  high-caste  and  highly-endowed  Hindus,  and 
preach  to  them  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  light  of  all  those 
subtle  problems,  resting  upon  this  hope,  that  there  is  a  hunger  in  the  heart 
of  these  men  for  this  very  Gospel.  I  believe  that  we  would  have  far  more 
fruit,  and  that  India  would  be  a  different  ]\Iission-field  to-day  if  we  had 
more    direct  work  while  we  are  carrying  on  the   work   of   education.     There 

is  another  thing  I  might  say ;  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunder- 
native't^achcrs?^^*^*^^-     "'■  ^^^'^  hnQW  pained  at  one  thing  this  morning.     I  do  not 

know  that  we  are  to  blame  for  it,  but  I  think  it  is  a  thing  to  lay 
US  in  the  dust  before  God.    We  have  been  preaching  in  India,  we  have  been 
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teaching  in  India,  for  many  and  many  a  year,  and  we  yet  cannot  man  our 
schools  with  Christian  teachers.      I  think  the  remedy  lies  in  this  direction  : 
it  lies  in  the  watching  and  the  proper  culture  of  your  converts  ;  it  lies  in 
boarding  schools  ;  it  lies  in  paternal  oversight  ;   it  lies  in  the  nourishing  of 
that  full  and  complete  life  of  the  younger  Christians  in  India ;  and  until  we 
make  provision  for  that  we  will  have   to  complain  that  we  cannot  man  our 
schools  with  Christian  converts  and  with  Christian  teachers.    And  above  all, 
it  lies  in  this — that  our  men  who  go  to  teach  philosophy,  who  go  to  teach  mathe- 
matics, who  go  to  teach  the  ordinary  elements  of  education,  shall 
so    teach  them   as  to  win   souls,  that  they,  through  a  lesson  in    J^sesecular 
geography  or  graiiunar,  if  they  are  men  of  a  right  Christian  spirit,  gpirituafends 
shall  so  teach  these  subjects  that  every  one  of  these  Hindus  shall 
feel  that  the  purpose  that  has  brought  that  man  to  make  his  home  in  India 
is  not  to  gain  a  Government  pass,  not  a  Government  grant,  but  is  to  win  India 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;   and  so  your  education  and  your  direct  preaching 
will  both  become  organs  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  will  pour  Himself  into 
the  souls  of  the  natives  of  India. 

Mr.  Albert  Spicer,  J.P.  (Treasurer,  L.M.S.) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  .and 
gentlemen, — I  am  sure  I  shall  re-echo  the  feelings  of  many  in  this  Conference 
if  I  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Wilson  has  lifted  the  discussion  this  afternoon  to 
a  igher  level  altogether.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  danger  in  this 
Confeience,  whatever  the  subject  may  be  before  us,  of  simply  discussing  that 
which  relates  to  our  own  special  garden  and  our  own  special  opinion.  Now, 
we  have  bofore  us  to-day,  the  place  of  education  in  Missionary  work  in 
cortain  special  cases.  I  take  it  that  the  object  of  Christian 
Missions  is  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  and  as  an  ^{"'n^ 
after  consequence  to  lift  the  nations  that  we  try  to  reach  to  a 
higher  level.  I  have  perhaps  the  advantage  of  looking  at  the  question 
rather  more  in  perspective,  as  Mr.  Wilson  has  termed  it,  speaking  not  from 
tlie  experionce  of  any  one  individual  Mission,  but  from  having  seen  a  very 
large  liokl  of  Christian  Missions  all  through  India  and  in  various  parts  of 
tlie  South  Seas :  and  I  am  peihaps  therefore  able  to  understand  it  in  the 
whole  even  more  clearly  than  one  v/ho  knows  only  his  special  work  or  tield 
of  labour.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  work  is  to  be  sound,  elementary 
education  must  foim  a  part  of  it. 

We  have  had  our  attention  called  this  afternoon  to  the  question  of  Sunday 
schools.     I  am  glad  Mr.  Hartley  has  called  the  attention  of  this  Conference  to 
that  question.     I  believe  that,  perhaps  in  the  past,  we,  as  English 
Societies,  have  not  given  it  all  the  attention  we  should.     I  think  I  "°  *^  ^^  °°  "' 
may  say  that  the  American  Societies  have  paid  more  attention  to  it  because  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union  perhaps  has  been  more  faithful  with  the  Mis- 
sionaries in  these  fields,  and  perhaps  if  the  English  Sunday  School  Union,  of  which 
i\Ir.  Hartley  is  the  secretary,  had  looked  into  this  matter  in  bygone  days,  more 
might  have  been  done  in  that  way.     But  how  are  we  to  get  teachers  if  we  have 
neglected  elementary  education?     Some  have  preached  and  have  gathered  in  the 
people  as  converts,  but  unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  them  some  eleme*  'ary 
education  the  work  of  Sunday  schools  cannot  go  on.     And  let  me  point  thi    out  : 
if  you  commence  training  the  Native  Missionaries,  and  leave  the  mass  of  the  people 
without  elementary  education,  you  are  helping  to  train  up  a  form  of  priesthood 
in  its  very  worst  sense.      Questions  have  also  been  asked  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  special  pronsion  for  the  children  of  converts,  boarding  schools,  and 
orphanaijes.     I  think  those  of  us  who  have  seen  much  of  this  work 
will  be  prepared  to  admit  that  we  would  much  prefer  to  do  without    g^jj^j^^g  ^^ 
any  of  these  special  organisations  ;  at  the  same  time  we  believe  that 
there  are  times  when  there  may  be  required  special  provision  for  the  children  of 
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converts,  such  as  boarding  schools  and  orphanages.  In  times  of  groat  famine,  such 
as  we  have  seen  in  recent  years  in  India,  1  believe  it  would  be  a  cruelty  if  we  as 
Christian  men  and  women  were  not  prepared  on  such  occasions  to  provide  for 
special  needs.  At  the  same  time  let  us  remember  that  those  are  after  ail  com- 
paratively artificial  means,  which  are  only  useful  for  a  certain  time,  and  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  part  of  our  permanent  organisation.  I  say,  therefore,  while 
we  are  all  equally  interested  in  preaching  Jesus  Christ,  while  we  know  that  no 
Mission  work  is  complete  without  that,  which  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
Christian  Mission  work ;  let  ^  not  cheat  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  can 
do  Mission  work  by  ending  there,  to  the  neglect  of  all  the  different  branches 
whereby  a  nation  may  be  educated  and  grow  up  in  strong  Christian  life. 

Rev.  W.  F.  T.  Hamilton  (British  S>Tian  Schools  and  Bible  :Mission)  :  I 

stand  here  this  afternoon  as  the  delegate  of  a  Society  which  is  working  in 

the  Turkish  Empire,  as  the  representative*  of  the  British  Syrian  Schools 

and  Bible  JNlission.     I  may  say,  at  once,  it    is    a    ]Mission  which  I  niiiy 

call  almost  exclusively  educational,  but    I    should    be  grieved 

British  Syrian  jj^jppj  jf  j^  wore  not  to  recolve  emphatically  the  name  of  a 

Schoolg  Mission.  .  r.      •   ^  i     t      i        n    i-i        x  r  i 

Missionary  Society  ;  and  1  should  hke  to  say  rrom  personal 
knowledge  of  the  workers  that  I  do  not  think  you  would  tind  any  workers 
in  the  Mission-lield  who  are  more  entirely  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Christ,  and  who  are  more  tilled  with  the  love  of  souls,  than  those  who  are 
employed  in  teaching  in  these  schools  ;  and .  I  should  like  to  say  this 
further,  that  I  believe,  as  regards  Syria,  the  best  way  in  which  the 
Mohammedans  and  others  can  be  reached  is  through  the  medium  of 
schools. 

I  came  here  this  afternoon  not  so  much  to  speak  as  to  try  and  get  informa- 
tion  which  would  be  useful  to  the  Council  of  that  Society,  and  perhaps  those  who 
speak  after  me  may  give  me  information  on  one  point  upon  which  I  have  been 
specially  desired  to  obtain  information,  namely,  this  question  of  payments.     I 

will  briefly  state  our  plan,  and  I  should  be  verv  thankful  if  better 
as  to  pa'raient  ^i*^thods  could  be  suggested  for  our  guidance.  "NVe  have  schools,  and 
'  we  have  a  training  institution  for  teachers.  Our  system  is  to  admit 
the  most  promising  from  the  schools  into  the  training  institution  for  teachers, 
not  by  payment  but  under  a  contract.  That  contract  provides  that  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  tliey  shall  be  detained,  in  fact  until  they  pass  a  qualifying 
examination,  and  that  after  that  period  they  are  bound  to  serve  the  Society  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  as  teachers.  I  may  say  at  once  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  Christian  education  that  we  never  permit  any  teacher  to  teach 
the  Bible  in  our  schools  whom  we  have  not  reason  to  believe  to  be  thoroughly 
converted  to  God.  In  regard  to  the  smaller  schools,  we  have  through  financial 
difficulty  been  obliged  to  impose  a  school  fee.  We  adopt  the  plan  of  m.iking  it 
a  higher  fee  for  the  first  class,  smaller  for  the  second  class,  and  less  for 
the  junior.     We  find  that   this  system  has  certain  advantages,  inasmuch  as  it 

secures  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance.     But  we  are  in 

Insures       competition  with  the  Jesuits.     The  Jesuits  seem  to  have  unlimited 

'puncttiaUty'!   ^ li'ids,  and  they  try  every  method  to  thwart  our  work.     Not  only 

do  they  tell  the  parents  of  our  scholars  that  their  children  will  go  to 
hell  if  they  come  to  our  schools  ;  but,  finding  that  fails,  they  tell  them,  as  hap- 
pened for  instance  in  the  Lebanon  lately,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
sent  to  their  school  in  a  box,  and  that  all  who  come  to  their  school  will  be 
able  to  receive  Jesus  Christ  and  to  enter  into  heaven.  The  nuns  waylay  our 
children  on  the  way  to  our  schools,  and  they  bribe  the  children  with  money  to 
attend  their  schools  ;  so  that  the  system  of  school  fees  has  this  difficulty,  that  we 
are  in  competition  with  those  who  not  only  do  not  exact  any  fee  but  pay  the 
children  to  attend  their  schools.  Let  me  just  say  one  or  two  words  about  the 
effect  of  this  education  upon  the  homes.    We  find  in  our  work,  which  consists 
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partly  of  educational  work  and  partly  of  the  work  of  Scripture  readers  and 
Bible  women,  that  the  key  to  the  houses  of  the  Mohammedans  is  found  in  the 
children;  and  it  is  when  the  children  have  learned  to  sing  sweet 
hymns  in  our  schools,  and  to  repeat  the  beautiful  stories  of  the      Influence 
Gospel,  and  carry  them  home,  that  then  the  doors  of  the  houses  of    °at  home*'^ 
their  parents  are  opened  for  the  first  time  to  our  Bible  women  and 
Scripture  readers.    You  will  recollect  that  George  Moore,   the  philanthropist, 
said  that  a  child  with  knowledge  was  the  best  Missionary  iu  a  poor  man's  home  ; 
ami  I  would  venture  to  say  that  a  child  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  the 
best  of  Missionaries  in  the  Mohammedan's  home.     Let  me  repeat  to  you  in 
conclusion  the  words  of,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  sanctified  workers  who  has 
ever  gone  out  into  the  Mission-field,  Elizabeth  Seeley,  sister  of     -.,.., 
Professor  Seeley,  of  Cambridge.    As  she   lay  dying  in  Syria  shcgg^jgy^^^pi^j^jj^ 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  this  world  and  to  be  looking  at  the  world 
beyond,   and   she  said,  "  I  see  a   great  palace,  and  many   are   entering  into 
it."    And  then,  just  before  the  spirit  left  the  body,  her  thoughts  once  more 
turned  to  the  blessed  work  in  which  she  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  the 
children  of  SjTia,  and  her  last  words  of  exhortation,  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,  were  these,  "  Teach  the  children." 

Rev.  Dr.  Kalopothakes  (Athens) :  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen, — 
It  would  take  three  hours  to  tell  you  my  opinions,  but  I  must  contine 
myself  to  education.  I  heard  brother  Clarke  say  that  education  was 
nothing,  but  if  he  himself  had  not  been  an  educated  man  he  could  not 
have  done  what  he  has  been  doing.  Education?  Why,  if  you  send  an 
uneducated  man  into  any  field,  you  send  a  man  to  fail ;  and  it  is  the 
want  of  this  Christian  education  amongst  the  natives  that  has  compellod 
your  Chiirches  to  send  out  new  Missionaries  from  time  to  Education 
time.  I  say  educate  the  natives  and  let  them  take  the  places  an  absolute 
of  the  Foreign  Missionaries  ;  let  theiti  teach  in  your  seminaries  J^ecessity. 
and  in  your  colleges  and  in  your  schools,  and  also  take  the  conduct  of  the 
pi  ess  into  their  own  hands.  Why,  in  my  country  (Greece)  or  in  Turkey 
there  is  not  a  native  Protestant  besides  myself  that  is  able  to  carry  on 
the  papers  that  are  published  there.  Why^  so  ?  Fifty  or  sixty  years  should 
surely  have  been  time  enough  to  prepare  Bulgarians,  Arm^jiians,  and  Greeks 
to  carry  on  their  papers  themselves  without  the  aid  of  Toreignors.  Vv'liy 
has  not  that  been  done?  I  do  not  know.  One  American  dies,  and  another 
succeeds  him,  and  another,  and  another ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  natives 
are  not  educated.  Are  there  no  men  amongst  the  natives  clever  enough 
to  carry  on  that  work?  Certainly  there  are  among  the  Armenians  as 
clever  people  as  are  to  be  found  among  the  Americans;  and  also  among 
the  Bulgarians  and  among  the  Greeks.  Now,  educate  them,  and  then  you 
will  not  be  obliged  to  send  them  money  all  the  time,  and  have  those  poor 
Churches  dependent  upon  you. 

I  speak  with  all  the  more  courage  now  because  three  years  ago  we  in  Greece, 
though    very    few    and  poor,  undertook   to   carry   on  the   work 
which   a  Society  had  been  carrying  on  there  for  many  years,      Educated 
and  what  they  did  formerly  at  an  expense  of  $10,000  we  are  now    replace* the 
doing  for  $3,000.    If  these  things  are  not  enough  to  convince  you,    Mfssionary. 
then  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  bring  before  you.     You  say  you 
want  economy.     Then  educate  the  natives,  and  put  them  in  tjie  places  of  your 
Missionaries.    You  want  the  schools  and  colleges  to  be  carried  on  by 
natives.    Educate  them.    I  recently  had  a  conversation  on  the  sub-      Results, 
ject  with  one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  the  Bey  rout  College.    I  said  to  him, 
"  How  many  years  has  that  college  been  established  there  ?  '  He  said  thirty.  Then 
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I  asked,  "  If  you  now  withdraw,  have  you  any  native  Christian  to  take  your 
place  ?  "    He  said,  "  No."      "  WeU,  then,"  I  said,  "  you  are  cer- 
^hoiad  do^"  tainly  in  fault,  for  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  you  ought  to  have 
3ducated  not  one  or  two,  but  scores  of  men  who  should  be  compe- 
tent to  be  professors  in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  that  you  are  teaching, 
and  then  the  natives  would  come  and  say, '  We  will  support  that  school  ;  we  do 
not  want  to  have  the  Americans  and  English  sending  us  money,'  "     That  is  the 
way,  dear  brethren,  in  which  you  ought  to  act.    It  is  by  education  that  you  must 
carry  on  the  object  of  your  Mission  work.    What  is  the  object  ?     You  want  to 
raise  up  native  Churches  to  take  up  the  work  and  carry  it  on  for  themselves. 
NoAv,  if  the  China  Missions  are  to  do  that,  you  must  have  Chinamen  ready  to 
take  your  places ;  and  when  you  die  you  will  have  native  men  ready  to  take 
your  places  and  do  the  work  even  better  than  you  are  doing  it  yourselves. 

Mrs.  Stott  (China  Inland  Mission) :  I  want  to  say  a  few  words,  dear 
friends,  in  favour  of  girls'  boarding  schools.  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  of  schools  both  for  boys  and  girls,  and  I  have  found  that  there 
are  diihculties  attached  to  the  carrying  on  of  boarding  schools  for  boys, 

which  do  not  attach  to  boarding  schools  for  girls.  The  difficulty 
Girls' boM-ding  ^j  providing  for  the  boys  afterwards  is  great,  but  as  every  girl, 

in  China  at  least,  is  brought  up  with  a  view  to  marriage,  we 
have  only  to  train  them  to  make  good  wives,  and  their  future  is  then 
provided  for. 

We  believed,  however,  that  a  girl  could  no  more  be  a  useful  wife  to  a 
Christian  man  unless  she  were  converted,  than  a  woman  in  this  country  could  be. 

A  Christian  man  must  have  a  Christian  wife  ;  and  we  most  earnestly 
p5is7ought  <^esired  from  God  this  great  gift,  the  gift  of  the  souls  of  our  girls. 

We  laboured  on  for  some  years  without  seeing  fruit  ;  but  it  came 
after  long  waiting  and  Avatching,  when  some  of  these  girls,  pricked  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  came  to  me  one  day  with  an  expression  of  face  I  had  never  seen  before ; 
and  the  eldest  girl,  speaking  for  herself,  said,  '*  Teacher,  will  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  save  me  now  ?  You  have  so  often  asked  me  to  come  to  Him  ;  will  He 
have  me  now  ?  I  have  delayed  too  long  I  am  afraid."  There  and  then,  with  a 
glad,  joyful  heart,  I  told  her  of  the  Saviour  who  was  rot  only  able  but  willing 
to  save  her  jui>t  as  she  stood  ;  and  in  a  great  burst  of  sorrow  she  rushed  from 
the  room  with  tears  flowing  down  her  face.  I  ran  into  the  study  to  tell  the  good 
news  to  my  husband,  saying,  "  The  blessing  has  come  at  last  !    The  girls  are 

seeking  the  Saviour  ! "  I  ran  back  again  after  a  word  of  thanks- 
^  ■  giving,  and  went  upstairs  to  the  bedroom  where  she  had  gone,  knelt 
down  with  her  there,  in  the  name  of  Christ  the  Saviour  who  had  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost.  Leaving  her  I  went  downstairs,  and  found  more  girls  were 
in  tears,  and  asking,  "  How  are  we  to  be  saved  ': "  They,  too,  wanted  this  salva- 
tion, and  after  praying  with  them  they  began  one  after  another  to  confess  their 
sins.  I  wish  I  could  go  into  details,  and  tell  you  the  history  of  that  one  day. 
They  confessed  that  they  were  poor  sinners ;  and  brought  out  their  sins, 
showing  me  little  things  they  had  pilfered  ;  one  confessed  to  sins  three  years 
before  that  I  knew  nothing  about.  In  three  weeks  we  had  seven  gii  Is  converted 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  And  what  lias  been  the 
result  y  These  girls,  by  their  earnest  devotion  in  seeking  the  souls  of  the  younger 
girls,  have  been  the  means  of  t^ie  conversion  of  others  ;  and  sometimes  women 
who  come  in  from  the  coun  /  stations  to  seek  baptism,  have  gone  into  the 
school,  and  the  girls  have  been  the  means  of  their  conversion.  I'he  girls  have 
pointed  out  what  true  life  in  Christ  was,  and  how  they  must  be  born  again  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Oh  !  friends,  if  we  bring  our  schools  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  we  shall  find  they  won't  be  failures. 

The  meetiDg  concluded  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  James  Cooling. 
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(«)  The  place  of  higher  education  as  an  instrument  of  Christian  effort.  India, 
China,  Japan,  among  Mohammedans  and  unreformed  Churches,  among  less 
civihsed  races, 

(6)  How  far  is  the  concert  or  co-partnership  of  different  Societies  in  college 
education  practicable? 

(Thursday  morning^  June  lif/iy  in  the  Lower  ITall.) 

The  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  Park,  M.A. 

Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — The  subject  of  onr 
Conference  this  morning,  as  you  are  aware,  is  the  place  in  Mis- 
sionary work  of  the  hif^^her  or  colleo^iate  education  by  which  _ ,    ,.     . 

T  T  IT  lii  Ti>-  1       n^^     i      Education  01 

1  understand  the  place  that  may  be  legitimately  nlled,  more  cultured 
among  the  various  agencies  which  are  grouped   under      ~*^'' 
the  general  name  of  Missionary,  by  that  education  which  is  directed 
to  the  higher  intelligence  of  the  more  cultured  and  civilised  races 
of  the  heathen  world.     How  far  that  place  is  a  legitimate  one,  in 
what  cases  it  is  recognised  as  a  necessary  one,  and  to  what  extent 
and  under  what  conditions  it  may  fairly  serve  the  general  purposes 
of  Missionary  work  in  common  with  those  other  agencies  which 
have  been  discussed  at  other  meetings  of  the  Conference,  on  this 
subject  I  am    certainly  unable  to  speak  as  one  having  any  per- 
sonal connection  with   the   work.     I  am  simply  an   outsider  and 
observer;   but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  has  justified  the  wisdom  of  those  branches    Experience 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  those  Missionary  Societies   of  the  past. 
which  have  undertaken  this  description  of  work.     Of  that  I  am 
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not  competent  'o  speak  from  personal  knowledge ;  but  others 
will  be  able  to  do  so.  I  think,  however,  that  I  may  go  further 
and  say  that  the  legitimacy,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  higher 
education  in  certain  portions  of  the  Missionary  field  justifies  itself 
on  general  and  abstract  grounds  to  any  one  who  understands  what 
the  Missionary  enterprise  really  is,  and  to  any  one,  also,  who  has 
an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  best  history  of  Missions  in  early 
periods  of  the  Christian  Church.  I  think  we  ought,  in  looking  at 
Vaiety  ^  subjcct  like  tliis,  to  carry  with  us  the  conception  of 
of  methods  B>  Variety  of  methods  with  unity  of  aim,  and  the  free- 
ouowabie.  j^^^^  whicli  Christ  has  given  to  His  people  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  varying  necessities  and  conditions  of  human 
life  and  society  in  the  promotion  of  the  one  object  which  He  has 
set  before  them  of  bringing  the  light  of  the  Gos])el  to  men  of  all 
races  and  of  all  conditions  of  culture.  If  we  firmly  grasp  the 
thought  that  no  particular  method  has  beeu  proscribed  by  our 
Divine  Saviour,  that  no  limitation  has  been  set  by  Him  or  by 
the  principles  which  were  acted  upon  by  His  inspired  Apostles, 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Church  in  making  herself  "all  things  to 
all  men,"  and  working  through  all  channels  which  mav  seem  to 
her  the  most  suitable  and  the  most  eftective  for  Christianising 
the  mind  and  the  Ljart  of  the  world,  then  I  think  we  shall  feel 
that  we  need  be  under  no  misgiving  whatever  as  if  one  particular 
department  of  Missionary  effort  trenched  upon  another  dejjartment. 
I  am  well  aware  that  there  has  been  in  some  quaitors  a  jealousy  of 
the  methods  which  we  are  to  consider  this  morning,  based  upon  the  idea 

that  the  simple  proclamation  by  prea-^^-hing  of  salvation  through 
°huU«!«d     ^^^  Cross  of  Jesus  and  the  teaching  of  the  most  elementary 

Christian  verities,  is  the  jircseribed  method  b}-  which  the  world 
is  to  be  evangelised  and  brought  to  Chiist.  Now  I  should  like  to  say  at 
the  outset — and  I  think  I  shall  carry  the  sentiment  of  those  who  are  most 
interested  in  Missionary  colleges  with  me  when  I  say  it — that  there  is  no 
desire,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  most  anxious  for  the  higher  education 
as  a  Missionary  implement,  to  suj)eiscdo  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
simplest  foim  to  all  men,  and  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions.  An 
agency  like  that  of  the  Missionary  college  supplements  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  its  simplest  form ;  but  it  does  not  and  cannot  possibly  super- 
sede it.  So  at  least  it  a})pears  to  me,  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if 
that  is  not  also  the  sentiment  of  those  ^^ll()  have  interested  themselves 
most  in  this  aspect  of  Missionary  woik.     But  along  with  the  preaching  of 

the  Gospel  there  certainly  must  go  in  certain  circumstances 
always  enough.  ^^^^^^  agencies — agencies  by  which  difficulties  are  taken  out 

of  the  way  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  minds  of  men  are  prepared 
to  give  to  it  a  more  favourable  and  more  intelligent  hearing.  I  think  if 
that  principle  be  conceded — and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  disput<(l — then 
we  have  a  foundation  laid  on  whicli  to  argue  for  the  use  of  higher*  ication 
as  a  supplemental  and  accessory  instrument  in  the  piopagation  of  the  Gospel. 
For  example,  take  the  methods  by  which  the  j-rogress  of  the  Gospel  is 
facilitated  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  so  to  speak.  Missionary  colleges 
are  for  the  most  cultured,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  civilised  peoples. 
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But  tnke  those  least  intellifjcnt,  least  culturod,  least  civilised;  take  the 
barbarous  races ;  is  it  not  found  there  that  ^ve  must  approach  them  by 
civilising  agencies,  by  agencies  which  contribute  to  their  material  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  as  well  as  by  the  mere  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ?     Is 
it  not  true  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  take  along  with  us  the  arts  of  life, 
— the  elementary  arts  on  which  civilised  existence  depends, — to  those  who 
are  utterly  barbarous,  as  well  as  to  carry  to  them  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ?     And  if  it  be  justifial)le  in  the  case  of  the  uncultured  to  open 
a  way  for  tlie  intelligent  recejition  of  the  Gospel  by  civilising 
agencies,  then  I  take  it,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  it  must  be     af  u^J'^! 
equally  legitimate  and  desirable  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel  by  the  cultured  and  civilised  by  other  methods, 
such  as  those  of  higher  education,  which  appeal  to  their  peculiar  condition. 
We  have  to  disabuse  ourselves,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  large  subject  of 
Christianising  the  world,  of  all  narrow  and  sectional  views  of  the  work. 
We  iiave  to  regard  ourselves  as  custodians  and  propagandists  of  a  religion 
which  appeals  to  man's  nature   through  all  its  avenues,  and  which  aims 
at  satisfying  all  its  cravings  and  needs.    Certainly,  the  needs  of  the  intellect 
are  not  the  least  of  these  necessities;  and  to  approach  men  of  culture,  men 
of  thought,  men  of  speculation  on  the  side  of  their  intellectual  appetencies 
with  a  view  of  correcting  their  intellectual  mistakes  and  of  leading  them 
into  a  position  in  which   they  can   appreciate   the   intellectual   side   of 
Christianity,  must  be  as  legitimate  as  it  is  to  approach  less  cultured  men 
through  lower  channels  of  access.     It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  history 
of  the  past  demonstrates  that  the  relation  between  Christian  truth  and 
the  highest  thoughts  of  the  human  spirit,  as  apprehended  and  developed 
by  speculative  thinkers  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  is  very  close.     If  you  will 
cast  your  minds  back  to  the  early  centuries,  and  remember  how  the  first 
teachers    of   Cln-istianity  in    the  Gra^co-Roman    world    found 
it  necessary  to  approach  the  educated  intellect  of  Greece  and  1"°"  ch™ch.* 
Rome  and   of   the  countries    which  they  had   influenced,  on 
intellectual  lines,  to  explain,  to  defend,  and  to  recommend  the  truth  of  the 
New  Testament  to  those  who  were  already  saturated  A\ith  the  philosophical 
conceptions  of  the  time,  and  so  to  gain  a  willing  car  and  a  reception  for 
the  higher  aspects  of  Christian  truth  from  the  educated  men  of  their  time* 
I  think  you  will  feel  that  Avithout  the  efforts  of  these  philosophical  apologists 
and  defenders  of  the  faith  in  the  first  two  centuries,  and  without  the 
influence  of   the  great    catechetical   schools    founded  at  Alexandria  and 
elsewhere  by  the  first  workers  in  this  field,  the  progress  of  Christianity 
during  that  period  of  its  early  triumphs  would  have  been  very  much  less 
marked  than  it  was.     When  we  go  to  the  East  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
presence    of    i-aces   whose    higher  thought    has  been   working    at    similar 
problems,  and  for  many,  many  centuries  has  been  working  with  an  intensity, 
and  with,  as  they  believe,  a  success  which  claim  at  our  hands  the  highest 
appreciation.     Wo  have  to  deal,  therefore,  with  men  who  are  to  a  largo 
extent  in  parallel  conditions  to  those  in  which  the  educated  minds  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  faith,  and  we 
have,  it  seems  to  me,  to   adapt   oui-selves   to   that  condition. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter.  Not  only  does  Christianity 
ally  itself  to  philosophical  j^eculations,  and  must  necessarily  take 
them  into  accoimt  when  it  has  to  deal  with  philosophically  trained  and 
speculative  minds,  but  it  connects  itself  with  the  whole  view  w'hich  man 
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takes  of  tlio  world  ns  related  to  God,  as  a  creation  of  God.  It  has  to 
do  with  fundamental  questions  which  iniderlie  all  our  physical 
^MiTso^r*  science,  as  well  as  speculative  philosophy.  And  in  relation 
^  *°^  *  to  these  questions  of  science  is  it  not  true  that  false 
conceptions  and  conceptions  based  on  ignorance  of  scientific  truth  have 
f^o  mingled  themselves  up  with  the  theology,  if  you  may  so  call  it,  and 
with  the  cosmogony  of  the  Eastern  systems  of  religion  that  there  are 
no  means  by  which  you  can  destroy  the  hold  of  these  systems  on  educated 
minds  more  rapidly  and  more  certainly  than  by  scientific 
^^^  bl"^"^"'''^  instruction.  The  conception  which  man  forms  of  this  world, 
and  of  its  relation  to  its  Maker,  and  of  his  own  relation  to  it, 
must  be  profoundly  affected  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  and  Western 
science.  Now,  that  science  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  and  so  unfamihar 
to  our  brethren  of  the  East,  is  a  creation  of  the  Christian  spirit.  It  has 
been,  in  ways  which  of  course  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  endeavour 
to  expound,  but  which  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject 
will  acknowledge,  a  child,  a  creation  of  the  Christian  spirit.  The  Baconian 
philosophy  has  been  the  production  of  Christianity  at  its  deepest  centre, 
and  therefore  it  is  only  when  you  bring  this  ally  and  handmaid  of 
Christianity  face  to  face  with  the  men  to  whom  it  is  new,  and  introduce 
them  to  its  discoveries  and  the  marvellous  revelations  which  it  has  made 
to  us  of  the  works  of  God,  that  you  put  them  into  the  swim  and  current 
of  Christian  thinking  as  it  is  familiar  to  educated  minds  in  Western  Europe. 
These  are  of  course  general  considerations,  and  I  can  only  venture  to  speak 
of  general  considerations  for  want  of  special  knowledge  on  the  subject.  I 
shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  having  made  these  few  remarks 
indicating  the  standpoint  which  personally  I  occupy  in  regard  to  this 
question,  and  I  shall  now  ask  your  leave  to  stand  aside  that  I  may 
introduce  to  you  those  gentlemen  who  ha^•e  undertaken  to  read  Papers, 
which  Avill  no  doubt  put  the  matter  before  you  with  all  the  authority  and 
fulness  of  information  of  those  who  have  been  themselves  engaged  in 
the  field. 


PAPER. 

1.  By  the  Rev.  "William  Millek,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  (Principal  of  Madras 

Christian  College). 

The  place  of  Higher  Education  as  an  Instrument  of  Christian  Effort. 

I  am  to  speak  of  the  exact  place  and  function  of  higher  Christian 
education  as  a  part  of  Missionary  agency,  as  an  important  auxiliary 
in  Missionary  work,  not  to  engage  in  any  defence  of  it.  The  time 
A  place  for  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  past.  lu  tlic  placc  whcrc  it  is  best  known  in 
education  its  practical  eflfects,  it  is  undoubted  now  that  it  has  a 
unquestionable,  gpggial  sphcrc,  and  that  in  this  sphere  it  is  most  important. 
The  unanimous  resolution  of  the  South  Indian  Conference  nine  years 
ago — a  Conference  containing  one  hundred  and  eighteen  members, 
and  representing  twenty-five  different  Missionary  bodies — settles 
this  point.  The  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  that  Conference 
were  unconnected  with  education,  yet  cordially  and  unanimously  they 
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prononnced  advanced  Christian  education  to  be  an  indispensable  part 
of  what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  evangelisation  of  India.  If  there 
be  any  doubt  elsewhere  as  to  this  agency  being  valuable  in  its  own 
sphere,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  such  doubt  will  pass  away  when  it  is 
placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  regulated  by  the  same  principles  as 
in  Southern  India. 

But,  though  formal  defence  is  no  longer  needed,  the  time  is  not 
gone  by  when  the  Church  still  needs  help  in  forming  clear  ideas  as 
to  the  precise  place  and  function  of  education  among  her  misconceptions 
varied  methods.     It  seems  to  me  that  its  place  depends      remain, 
mainly  on  the  right  application  of  two  great  principles.     They  are 
principles  which   no  one  will  deny,  but  which  men  are  in  some 
danger  of  forgetting  practically.     Tiiejirst  of  these  principles  is  that 
the  Church  is  meant,  and  commanded  by  God,  to  wor5  not  only  for 
the  immediate  present.     The  second  is  that  the  form  of 
the  Church's  work  is  intended  by  God  to  be  determined  '"'P'^"?^'"' 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  His  providence  places  her.     These 
principles  must  for  our  present  purpose  be  applied  to  India.     For 
this  question  is  emphatically  an  Indian  one.     It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Mission-field,  particular  pro- 
minence should  be  given  to  education  in  the  meantime;  or,  at  least, 
to  that    higher    Christian    education   with   which   we  are   to-day 
particularly  concerned.     And  even  in  India,  it  is  in  its  bearing  on 
a  single  section  of  the  population  that  the  function*  of  Christian 
education  can  be  best  seen.    This  point  needs  some  explanation. 

It  is  too  often  supposed  that  there  are  but  two  elements  in  the 
Indian  population — Mohammedans  and  Hindus.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  are  three;  and,  for  any  right  nuderstanding  jjjj.gggjgjjjg^^j 
of  the  problem  of  evangelising  India,  the  distinction  in  population 
between  these  three  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  There  °^^'^*- 
are  some  fifty  millions  of  Mohammedans.  There  are  perhaps  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Hindus.  The  rest  are  neither  Moham- 
medans nor  Hindus.  This  third  section  are  the  descendants  of  those 
who  never  received  the  civilisation  or  the  creed  of  the  Aryan  races, 
and  were  never  embraced  within  the  Hindu  Societv.  It  is  as  if 
Christianity  in  Europe  had  brought  the  larger  part,  but  not  the 
whole,  of  the  population  nominally  within  its  pale,  and  had  fused 
them  into  a  Society  completely  marked  off  from  such  as  remained 
outside  it.  It  is  as  if  the  Society  thus  formed  allowed  those  without 
to  retain  their  creeds  and  customs,  on  condition  of  their  becoming 
serfs  to  it. 

Many  of  those  thus  outside  the  Hindu  Society  live  amongst  the 
Hindus,  and  speak  their  tongue ;  but  morally,  socially,  and  in  point  of 
racial  character,  even  these  are  quite  distinct  from  them.  They  are  not 
marked,  as  yet,  by  any  common  name.  They  are  known  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  by  different  names, — Mhars,  Chamars,  Santhals,  Shanars, 
jrlionds,  Pariahs,  Madagas,  and  a  hundred  more.  According  to  the  rules  of 
Hindu  orthodoxy,  it  is  sad  to  say  that  they  are  a  species  of  brutes,  whose 
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very  toucli  defiles.  Across  the  deep  chasm  between  Hindus  and  them 
there  is  no  flow  of  thought  or  interchange  of  feeUng.  They  number  per- 
haps seventy  or  eighty  milUons,  though  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give  their 
exact  number  till  their  essential  difference  from  Hindus  is  adequately  and 
ollicially  recognised. 

Now  the  Hindus  and  these  oiitside  races  have  each  of  them  their  own 

impoi-tance  in  a  ^lissionary  point  of  view.      But  it  is  in  its  bearing  on 

Hindus  that  the  scope  of  advanced  Christian  education  can  Ik? 

Mtheism     ^^^b'  seen.     That  great  Society,  the  central  and  dominating 

mass    of    the    Indian    people,   has    remained    on   the   whole 

untouched    by   any    external    influence.      Revolutions    have    shaken    it. 

Various  creeds  and  cults  have  sprung  up  within  it.    One  of  its  own  heresies 

came  near  to  subverting  it.    Its  customs  have  changed,  narrowing  here  and 

V  idoning  there.     But  every  change  has  been  from  within.     The  Society,  as 

a  Society,  has  remained  unbroken  and  unaffected.     As  regaids  the  nature 

of  this  great  Society,  I  can  but  remind  you  now  that  it  is  pantheistic  to 

the  core.     To  the  Hindu,  God  is  not  only  everywhere,  He  is  everything. 

All  that  is,  is  not  only  caused  by  God,  it  is  an  emanation  from  Him — an 

expression  of  Him — a  part  of  Him.     To  us,  pantheism  seems  only  the  airy 

speculation  of  a  few.     The  Hindu  race  are  a  standing  proof  that  it  can  be 

a  popular  religion,  and  a  religion  with  the  strongest  possible  hold  on  those 

who   rest   in  it.      By  means  of  ceremonies   and   forms   and   philosophic 

treatises  and  the  all-pervading  system  of  caste,  this  scheme  of  pantheistic 

thought  has  impressed  certain  features  of  character  on  every  member  of  the 

Society.    And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  from  which  we  started, 

The  Church's  thcsc  features  are  intended  bi/  God  to  determine  the  Church's 

methods,  how  methods  of  action.     I  must  touch  on  some  specimens  of  these 

determined.    pQij-^(^>^  of  character.    Take  a  .state  of  mind  very  common  among 

Hindus  who  are  acquainted  with  Christianity.    They  accept  all  you  say 

ol'  Christ, — not  feignedly  in  the  least,  but  very  heartily, — yet  do  not  feel 

any  call  to  confess  Him, — cannot  even  conceive  why  any  one  should  think 

that  they  are  bound  to  do  so.     The  thoughts  awakened  by  what  you  say 

are  mastered  by  the  stronger  thought  that  this  is  but  one  emanation  from 

the  Divine — good  and  beautiful  and  true,  but  only  one  among  the  countless 

ways  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe  has  clothed  itself. 

Or  take  the  absence  of  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  Something 
like  it  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  who 
disapprove  of  many  things  in  their  Chiirch,  but  to  whom  it  seems  monstrous 
to  think  t  hat  it  would  be  right  of  them  to  oppose  it.  But  the  idea  of  personal 
accountability  is  not  wholly  lost  in  any  form  of  Christianity.  If  you  can 
imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  a  devout  Romanist  intensified  tenfold,  you 
may  have  some  faint  conception  of  the  feelings  of  a  devout  Hindu. 

Once  again,  every  Hindu  idea  of  right  is  linked  to  the  preservation  of  the 
one  Society.  The  idea  of  right  and  wrong  is  often  vitally  and  strongly 
present  to  the  Hindu  mind.  To  the  Hindu,  the  main  element  of  right ness 
is  faithfulness  to  the  .social  unity.  To  be  what  his  people  are,  to  think 
as  they  think,  to  move  as  they  move, — this  must  be  right.  To  separate 
from  them  is  the  greatest  sin  he  can  commit.  We,  too,  acknowledge  that 
there  are  lower  and  higher  duties.  To  us  the  highest  test  of  right  is  the 
will  of  the  personal  God.  What  obedience  to  God's  will  is  to  us,  that 
adherence  to  the  .social  unity  is  to  the  ordinary  thoughtful  Hindu.  It  is 
Lis  highest  test  of  duty. 
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Tliese  nre  the  loiuling  features  in  the  character  of  that  Society  wliich 
from  the  day  when  it  was  formed  till  very  lately  has  laughed  to  scorn  all 
attempts  to  influence  it  from  without. 

There  have  been  speculations  lately  as  to  the  growth  of  Islam  in  India. 
A  recent  article,  which  is  valuable  in  many  details  and  just  in  many  of 
its    criticisms  on   Indian    Missionaries,    estimates  the   conversions   from 
Hinduism    to  Mohammedanism  at  fifty  thousand  annually,  and  holds  it  to 
be  *'  nearly  certain  that  should  no  new  spiritual  agency  inter- 
vene, the  Indian  peoples  will  at  last  become  Mohammedans."    ^"igf^^"^ 
Against  this,  I  place  the  counter-statement  that  there  is  no 
visible   token  that  Hindus  will   ever   become    Mohammedans,    and    that 
transferences  from  tiie  one  faith  to  the  other  are  not  taking  place  at  the 
late  of  a  hundred  per  annum,  or  even  ten.     The  accessions  to  Islam  are 
wholly   from   the    seventy   or    eighty   millions   which    lie   outside  of  the 
Hindu  unity, — of  what  may  allowably  be  termed  the  Hindu  Church. 

And  something  very  similar  is  true  as  yet  of  Christianity.  Between 
Protestants  and  lioman  Catholics  there  are  fiom  one  to  two  millions  of 
Chiistians  in  India.  It  is  however  only  the  merest  fringe  of  them  that 
have  been  drawn  from  among  the  Hindus,  and  even  of  these  the  bulk 
have  been  influenced  by  Christian  education. 

When  this  question  of  education  was  coming  to  the  front — say  roughly 
some  foity  years  ago — the  attempt  to  influence  the  great  Hindu  Society 
had  been  going  on  in  Southern  India  for  one  hundred  and  forty,  and 
in  Northern  India  for  some  fifty  years.  Speaking  as  men  must  speak 
about  races  and  communities,  the  efi'ect  produced  was  origin  ot 
practicallv  nothing.  It  had  l)ecome  an  important  question  education 
what  policy  the  Church  of  Christ  was  to  pursue.  Side  by  ""'^ement. 
side  with  her  failuie  to  reach  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  communities, 
she  had  had  marked  success  with  the  non-Aryanised  i-aces.  Among  them — 
I  do  not  forget  the  South  Sea  Islands — among  them,  particularly  in 
Tinnevelly  and  South  Travancoro,  the  most  romaikablo  successes  of 
Protestant  Missions  had  been  gained.  Might  it  not  be  wisest  to  push  this 
great  advantage,  and  to  leave  the  Mohammedans  and  the  giTat  Hindu 
Society  alone  for  the  time  ?  Much  could  bo  urged  in  favour  of  this  course. 
This  was  the  course  adopted,  if  not  avowedly  at  least  practically,  by  tho>e 
Missionary  agencies  that  did  not  see  their  way  to  work  education  into  their 
sclu^me  of  eilbrt.  And  I  have  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  argue  that 
their  course  was  wrong. 

To  some,  however,  it  appeared  that  having  put  their  hand  to  work  upon 
the  central  Hindu  mass  they  ought  not  to  turn  away  from  it.  Thoy  did 
not  doubt  that  the  present  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God  were  mighty 
to  the  pulling  down  of  all  strongholds.  The  only  question  was  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  present  Christ  would    have  that  Word    to  . 

be  applied.  A  force  was  beginning  then  to  act  upon  the 
Hindu  Society  which  was  certain  to  produce  change  of  some  kind  on  that 
which  had  remained  unchanged  so  long.  With  encouragement  from 
Government,  leading  members  of  that  Society  were  beginning  to  seek  for 
acquaintance  with  English  thought  and  the  English  tongue,  and  to  desiro 
that  their  sons  should  be  trained  after  an  English  model.  That  desire  has 
now  developed  into  something  approaching  to  a  passion,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  present  extensive  apparatus  of  Indian 
education.     It    was    decided   that    education    supplied    by    Government 
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should  be  non-roligious  aud  non-Christian.  I  hhall  not  sjiy  whothor  tliis 
decision  was  right  or  wrong.  The  timo  for  any  profitable  discussion  of 
that  question  has  long  gone  by.  It  would  bo  more  waste  of  timo  to  ro-opon 
it.  But  there  can  bo  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  ('fleet  of  such  a  non-religious 
w-.-..;f-/«,  scheme  of  education  would  be  if  it  should  stand  alone.     In  the 

Meceisity  for  .       ,    .        .  i-i     im 

reiigiouB  miuds  of  those  who  received  it,  there  was  no  likcliliood  that 
teaching.  Hinduism  would  stand  the  impact.  With  nothing  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  its  fall,  all  thought  about  the  unseen  would,  for 
a  time  at  least,  be  lost.  Instead  of  a  vast  Society  permeated  with 
pantheistic  thcuglit  and  filled  with  religiousness,  which,  whatever  else  it  was, 
was  at  least  deeply  earnest,  the  Church  would  be  confronted,  when  the  new 
influence  should  have  had  time  to  produce  its  full  eflect,  by  a  vast  [mpulation 
destitute  of  any  moral  standard  beyond  what  the  well-being  of  earthly  life 
can  yield,  and  destitute  also  of  either  belief  or  interest  in  anyiiiing  Divine. 
Whether  such  a  change  would  mak(^  the  problem  which  the  Church 
must  solve,  easier  or  harder  on  the  whole,  I  leave  to  others  to  determine. 
But  it  seemed  to  some  that  Providence  had  opened  a  way  by  which 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  were  made  at  last  moro  favourable.  If  the 
Western  thought  now  flowing  into  Hindu  Society  could  bear  with  it  the 
influences  of  Christianity,  the  mighty  mass  might  be  awakened  into  new 

moral  and  spiritual  life.     And  it  was  natural  for  this  stream 
ho^*edf«      ^^   bear   such    influences   along  with    it.     Our  literature  and 

laiiiruaire  are  saturated  with  Christianitv.  To  to.uh  the  itlun 
of  God's  love  while  teaching  that  which  has  flowed  from  it  historically,  was 
not  to  add  a  thing  that  was  superfluous  or  intrusive.  It  was  to  do 
what  good  teaching  called  for,  even  if  no  advantage  to  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  followed.  But  certain  benefits  for  that  kingdom  were  likely  to 
follow.  And  they  were  the  exact  benefits  that  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  called  for.  Let  the  historic  truth  be  taught  about  the  plan  of 
love  that  was  gradually  unrolled  till  it  was  summed  up  in  the  life  of  lives, — 
and,  by  the  Spirit's  aid,  it  would  bring  hearts  and  consciences  to  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  value  of  a  Saviour  is  understood  and  felt.  Let  the 
proofs  that  God  has  revealed  Himself  be  pondered  in  that  great  Society,  and 
it  would  in  time  discern  that  however  tiuly  all  tluit  is,  is  in  some  sense  a 
manifestation  of  divinity,  there  is  one  cential  manifestation  that  overrides 
and  explains  all  others.  Then,  too,  the  sense  of  peisonal  responsibility 
would  awake  from  torpor.  Then  the  will  of  the  community  would  no 
longer  be  the  test  of  duty.  That  and  all  other  tests  are  nothing  if  on 
this  common  earth  the  eternal  God  has  spoken.  The  consummation  might  be 
that  as  that  Society  had  been  bound  into  one  by  all  its  history  as  no  other 
Society  has  ever  been,  so  it  might  witness  for  truth  on  earth  with  all  the 
untold  force  that  unity  confers. 

It  seemed  to  some  that  by  such  considerations  Providence — God  Himself 
in  His  living  Providence — was  making  clear  the  path  that  His  Church,  or  part 
of  it,  should  walk  in.  Whether  it  might  be  years  or  centuries  before  the  path 
led  to  perfect  victory,  this  was  a  question  for  God  and  not  for  those  whose 

highest  desire  should  be,  as  their  one  true  honour  is,  to  be  the 

instruments  of  His  will.  To  refuse  to  follow  that  path  because  it 
was  difficult  and  long,  or  because  those  who  did  not  hear  the  heavenly  voice 
might  misunderstand  and  oppose  them, — this  would  have  been  sin  and 
shame  on  the  part  of  those  who  saw  the  way  in  which  God  called  them  to 
serve  Him.     But  if  Christian  education  was  thus  to  make  plain  the  way  of 
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tho  Lord  tho  education  shouMl  Ix)  us  influoiitiul  as  was  possible.     Honco  it 
should    be,  at  lea-st    in    part,    of    an    advanced    dcvscription.     Tho    school 
inlhiencoH  its  narrow  circle.     Tho  influence   of  the  college  spreads    wide 
and  far.     For   botli    there  was  this  great   advantage   that,  in  virtue  of 
its  wondrous  unity,    any  tliought  spreads   in   tho  Hindu  Society  with    a 
rapidity   and   force  imknown  elsewhere.     But    tho  speed  and   complete- 
ness of  diflusion  and  the  conii)leteness  of  pervasion  would  be  gr<Mter  if  tho 
source  of  the  new  thought  were  prominent  and  commanding.     That  is  the 
sole  but  sullicient  reason  why  Christian  education  should  be,  in 
part,  of  tho   highest  ^kind.     Tho    best  thing  of  all  would    be  influe^nceonho 
if  in  any  important  centre  the  Chiistian  college  could  take  the      Christian 
foremost  place.     If  it  could  thus  be  the  leading  factor  in  the       college. 
guidance  of  thought  and  feeling,  tho  leavening  of  the  great  Society  might  bo 
antedated  by  generations. 

Of  course  tho  mere  leaching  of  English,  or  of  English  thought,  would  be 
valueless  by  itself.  This  higher  education  must  be  made  tho  vehicle  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  power.  It  is  only  those  who  trust  to  spiiitual  forces  and 
aim  at  spiritual  ends  that  can  make  education — or  any  otlier  agency — 
helpful  in  setting  up  Christ's  kingdom. 

Now,  in  India  there  arc  peculiar  liindrances  to  an  educational  institution 
bccomiiig  a  moral  ov  spiritual  power.  And  1  am  not  hero  to  deny  that  even  the 
best  of  these  institutions  is  far  inferior  to  what  we  wish  that  it  sliould  be.  As  a 
specimen  I  shall  mention  one  such  hindrance.  The  present  mania  for  examina- 
tions has  appeared  in  India  in  its  iiiteiisest  form.  To  put  passing  examinations 
in  place  of  thought,  in  place  of  training,  in  place  of  everything,  is  tho  prevaihng 
danger  there.  The  evils  that  arise  from  this  are  a  terrible  difficulty  to  those  who 
try  to  mould  opening  minds  according  to  tlie  Christian  pattern.  Such  difficulties 
are  so  great  as  naturally  to  awaken  doubt  whether  a  college  which  aims  at 
moral  and  spiritual  ends  can  attain  tho  high  position  from  which  it  will 
change  the  current  of  the  thoughts  that  guide  t)ie  Hindu  unity.  If  it  is 
impossible  for  a  Christian  college  to  gain  any  of  this  moral  power,  it  plainly 
follows  that  the  Hindu  element  in  the  Indian  population  must  be  abandoned 
for  the  time  to  the  guidance  of  forces  that  arc  adverse  to  religion.  But  let  me 
close  with  a  few  facts,  well  known  in  Southern  India,  Avhich  show  that  for  this 
doubt,  natural  though  it  be,  there  are  not  sufJicient  grounds. 

At  Madras  the  establishment  of  such  a  college  met  with  peculiar  difficulties. 
Full  advantage  for  Christian  ends  had  been  taken  for  a  time  of  the  desire  for 
Western  knowledge.  But  effort  had  been  intermitted.  For  years  the  direction  of 
the  new  current  had  been  almost  abandoned  to  mfluences  that  were  not  religious. 
Thus  there  bad  arisen  an  antagonism  to  Christian  thought  which  has  never  ceased 
to  be  pronounced  and  powerful.  It  seemed  that  in  Madras  at  least  the  channel 
had  been  stopped  along  which  a  tide  of  Christian  thought  might  flow.  Yet 
an  attempt  was  made.  From  absurdly  small  beginnings,  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  difficulties  a  college  at  last  grew  up  that  Origin  and 
had  some  little  power.  It  all  along  put  training — Christian  MadrasCoiiege. 
training — foremost.  As  to  making  the  Word  of  God  the  centre 
of  its  teaching,  it  never  hesitated  or  faltered.  By  word  and  deed  it  avowed  that  its 
object  was,  not  to  make  students  pass,  but  to  form  their  character  and  turn  their 
thoughts  on  all  that  bears  upon  human  duty  and  human  destiny,  and  chiefly  upon 
the  Divine  provision  for  man's  guidance  and  redemption.  Popularity  might  have 
been  gained  by  putting  the  study  of  Scripture  in  a  subordinate  place,  or  by  con- 
centrating effort  on  success  at  the  all-engrossing  examinations.  The  temptation 
was  resisted.  The  determination  was  to  have  a  small  influence  such  as  might 
further  the  Divine  purpose,  rather  than  a  large  one  of  mere  doubtful  character. 
For  long  years  it  was  slow  and  up-hill  work,  little  appreciated  and  little  encouraged 
by  most.   But  now  for  no  inconsiderable  time,  that  college  has  been  admittedly  the 
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most  influential  in  Southern  India.  It  has  been  helped  to  become  so  by  the  fact  that 
different  Missionary  bodies  hare  co-operated  in  supporting  it.  This  question  of 
co-operation  is  one  of  those  before  us.  But  the  only  thing  that  need  be  said 
about  it  is,  solvitur  amhulando.  For  a  dozen  years,  three  Missionary  bodies 
have  taken  part  in  the  maintenance  of  this  college,  and  taken  part,  through  their 
local  representatives,  in  its  management.  Others  have  given  it  moral  though 
not  yet  pecuniary  support.  And  no  difficulty  worth  mentioning  has  been  caused 
by  the  arrangement.  It  is  impossible  here  to  speak  about  details,  but  experience 
has  fully  shown  that  co-operation  is  quite  practicable,  and  that  it  results,  not  only 
in  economy  of  resources,  but  in  great  increase  of  moral  power. 

It  should  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  the  college  thus  based  on  co-operation 

has  won  its  place  in  spite  cf  the  telling  fact  that  nearly  all  the  fifty  or  sixty 

colleges  of  Southern  India  charge  lower  fees,  and  that  the  one  which  still  charges 

a  trifle  more  has  external  attractions  to  which  the  Clu-istian  college  can  make  no 

pretence.      And  I  believe  every  one  who  knows  the  facts  will  say  that  these 

outward  things  are  but  a  token  of  tlie  moral  influence  the  college  wields  and 

the  moral  good  it  docs.    But  these  are  points  on  which  it  is  not  fit  that  I  should 

Greater       dwell.     Only  remember  that  I  build  nothing  on  popularity.     All 

difficulties     that  I  have  spoken  of  may  pass  away.     Difficulty  and  danger  are 

may  come,     inseparable  from  a  work  like  ours.     Difficulties  there  are  just  now, 

though  I  believe  these  special  ones  will  soon  pass  away. 

But  snjipose  tiiat  more  than  passing  troixbles  lie  before  us.  Suppose,  if 
you  w>  h  to  do  so,  that  from  this  day  forward  the  Madras  Christian  College 
should  fall  from  its  position  and  never  be  restored  to  it.  Even  then,  the 
past  is  enough  to  show  what  is  possible,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  What  has 
been  done — done  for  many  years — done  where  o})stacks  once  were  greatest 
and  where  antagonism  has  l)oen  always  most  pronounced — that,  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  guide  and  aid,  may  ho  done  elsewhere  and  done  every- 
where. And  if  higher  Christian  education  can  thus  mould  a  people's 
thoughts,  and  find  an  entrance  for  saving  truth  to  the  great  organic  unity 
that  was  hermetically  sealed  against  that  truth  so  long,  is  it  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  mighty  work  should  be  carried  on  by  those  divinely  called 
to  it,  with  patience  and  devotion,  with  hope  and  faith  and  courage? 

PAPER. 

2.  By  THE  Rev.  E.  S.  Summers,  B.A.  (B.M.S.,  from  Serampore). 

Colleffiate  Education  as  a  means  of  Evangelistic  Agency. 

This  morning  we  are  met  to  consider  the  place  of  higher  education 
as  an  instrument  of  Christian  elFort  in  various  lands.  I  s])eak  as 
one  who  has  had  experience  in  and  observation  of  this  form  of 
Missionary  work  in  India,  and  more  particularly  in  Bengal.  I  do 
not  propose  to  justify  i\Iissionary  effort  in  this  direction  on  the 
Educational  grouud  that  it  is  an  exact  imitation  of  Apostolic  methods, 
work  a  felt  need. Xo  me,  aud  I  thiuk  to  the  majority  of  us,  it  seems 
sufficient  if  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  religious  thought  and 
social  organisation  in  India  render  this  form  of  aggressive  effort 
useful  and  seemingly  necess^""  ^f  may  be  a  suilicieut  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  Apostles  ar  s  ^.;aer  i.^Iissi'^naries  of  the  first  centuries 
did  not  employ  it  that  the^''  •  'n  :t;.n'  -a  w  .i  ■  so  diilerent  that  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  they  sh'  ^ave  'lone  so.  'i '  v  in  their  generation 
had  their  special  gifts  fo.  >  u  i.r  special  Let  is,  aud  it  is  not  unreason- 
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able  to  suppose  that  Christ  has  prepared  His  people  with  special 
gifts  and  (qualifications,  and  opened  up  to  them  special  modes  of 
operation  for  the  special  work  of  this  century.  I  will  not  claim 
hat  India  is  the  hardest  field  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  Christian 
Missionary  have  been  addressed,  though  in  my  heart  /  believe  it. 
But  I  think  that  I  may  claim  that  the  simple  influence  of  caste  alone 
would  make  the  field  a  unique  one ;  and  besides  caste  there  india  a  unique 
are  many  other  circumstances  that  make  the  attack  of  ^eia. 
Christianity  on  heathen  India,  conducted  as  it  is  by  Missionaries,  so 
different  in  every  respect  from  those  among  whom  they  labour,  of  an 
altogether  unique  character.  The  form  of  aggressive  Missionary 
work,  therefore,  that  we  are  considering,  seeing  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  contrary  to  Christian  principle  that  renders  it  unlawful  for  us 
to  use,  must  stnnd  or  fall  by  its  practical  results. 

About  these  practical  results  there  is  much  discussion.     To  a 
large  extent  we  can  only  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.     Just  as 
we  decline  to  regard  the  question  of  the  success  of  Mission  work  in 
all  its  branches  as  a  mere  question  of  statistics,  so  we      various 
must  in  this  particular  branch.     We  cannot  allow  its      opinions, 
influence  and  success  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  professed 
converts  who  have  come  from  Missionary  colleges.     I  think  that 
Dr.  Duff  beyond  all  doubt  looked  for  a  numerical  success  that  has 
not  been  achieved,  but  perhajis  almost  all  earnest  Missionaries  have 
done  that.     It  is  easy  to  long  for  and  to  hope  for  results.    We  might 
like  to  grow  a  forest  of  oaks  in  ten  years  or  even  less,  but  God  has 
chosen  a  century.     In  the  longings  of  some  after  the  evangelisation 
of  the  whole  world  in  a  generation,  I  recognise  the  throbbings  of  a 
Christian  charity,  by  which  I  trust  I  am  moved  myself;    Results  are 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  God  has  chosen  a  longer    "with  God. 
time,  and  if  so  He  has  done  it  in  wisdom  and  in  love.     It  would 
seem,  again,  as  though  the  number  of  converts  from  Missionary 
colleges  is  not  so  large  now  as  in  Duffs  days,  and  for  this  fact 
various   explanations   are   given.      The   rise   and  influence  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj   undoubtedly   has  had  much  to  do  with  detaining 
many  in  a  kind  of  half-way  house  who  would  probably  otherwise 
have  yielded  themselves  more  to  the  influence  of  Chris-      Hostile 
tianity.     Others  ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of  the  Calcutta    influences. 
University,  which  rules  with   too   despotic   a  control  over   every 
educational  institution  in  Bengal,  and  by  its  increasing  claims  seems 
to  thrust  the  religious  teaching  more  than  formerly  into  the  back- 
ground.     However    the   fact   remains,   that   from   the   Missionary 
colleges  and  schools  of  Bengal  have  come  a  body  of  converts  which 
may  be  small  in  numbers,  but  certainly  has  been  influential,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  tell,  other  agencies  would  not  have  gathered  such  men 
in,  and  in  fact  have  not  done  so. 

But  I  believe  that  few  supporters  of  Missionary  colleges  as  evangelistic 
agencies  would  base  their  support  on  the  number  of  conversions  from 
among  the  students.     In  fact,  a  far  more  powerful  influence  is  being 
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exercised  by  them  on   Hindu  society   than  can   possibly    be   estimated, 
because  it  is  an  influence  that  works  like  an  underground  current,  whose 

^    .       ^    full  effect  can  only  be  gauged  after  a  time ;  but  we  know  that 
shown  '    the  result  must  follow  because  the  cause  is  present.     These 

by  statistics,  colleges  are  leavening  Indian  society  with  Chiistian  thought 
and  developing  Christian  feeling,  and  so  preparing  for  a  great  harvest  of 
conversions  in  the  future.  How  common  a  thing  it  is  to  hear  these 
Missionary  institutions  characterised  as  places  for  the  manufacture  of 
heathen  B.A.s  and  M.A.s,  as  though  such  critics  were  unable  to  under- 
stand what  was  really  going  on  and  grudged  the  first  apparent  result 
because  it  seemed  simply  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  heathen  community. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  considerable  misapprehension  exists  on  the  part  of 
many  as  to  what  really  takes  place  inside  a  Missionary  college.  It  seems 
to  be  assumed  that  the  Missionary  not  only  fails  to  be  a  teacher  in  any 
sense  but  sinks  into  a  crammer  for  examinations.  The  students  are 
crammed,  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  after  a  few  years  of  such 
experience  a  comparatively  raw,  empty-minded,  untaught  young  man,  full 
of  conceit  and  vanitv,  takes  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  with  a  great 
display  of  unidiomatic  English.     What  is  the  real  state  of  the  case? 

For  some  of  the  most  impiessionable  3'ears  of  his  life,  the  Hindu  lad  is 
engaged  in  the  close  study  of  English  authors,  some  of  whom,  as  Milton 
CoUege  influence-'^'^^  Cowper,  are  deeply  religious,  others  of  A\hom  if  not  so 
on  Indian  rcligious,  are  in  sympathy  with  Christian  truth  in  the  main, 
youths.  QY^  j£  jjQ^  i^  sympathy  with  it,  are  dominated  by  it,  so  that  in 
the  struggle  with  Hinduism  such  an  author  is  compelled  to  bear  witness  to 
and  exerci>  influence  on  the  Christian  side.  Unconscioush-,  and  yet  must 
really  as  tlu  young  student  studies  this  literature  in  which  the  Christian 
element  is  so  impoitant  a  factor,  he  imbibes  new  ideas  and  develops  new 
feelings,  which  draw  him  from  Hinduism  towaidn  Christianity.  As  surely 
as  the  heathenism  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  has  exercised  a  heathenis- 
ing  influence  over  the  Christian  nntions  of  Europe,  so  will  the  Christianity 
of  English  literature  exercise  a  Christian  influence  in  India.  Then  the 
study  of  history,  of  philosophy,  of  science,  work,  of  course,  mightily  against 
Hind'  lorn,  and  though  not  so  plainly,  yet  in  the  end,  I  believe,  as  decisively, 
in  fav  ir  of  Christianity.  For  truth  of  all  kind  has  come  from  the  same 
author,  and  those  who  accept  it  must  be  led  by  it  so  far  ud  its 

^^"evtSif     immediate  guidance  is  concerned,  onward  to  Him.     But  you 

may  say  that  I  am  speaking  of  nothing  but  what  is  going  on  in 

any  Government  college.     That  is  true,  and  I  believe  that  the  Government 

colleges  of  India  are  doing  a  work  for  the  evangelisation  of  that  country, 

which  their  promoters  do  not  contemplate,  and  their  opponents  do   not 

suspect.*      But  the  Missionary  coll(>ge  diilers  from  the  Government  in  two 

.  respects.     First,  the  teachers  theiein  are  not  merely  teachers. 

Government    i^ot  merely  Christians,  but  Missionaries,  i.e.,  men  who  cannot 

coUeges       help  using  every  opportunity  which  their  teaching  supplies  to 

contrasted,    ^jj  ^j^^  ^^-^^^^^  ^j  ^j^^j^,  studcuts  with  Christian  truth.     Is  it 

nothing  that  Milton  and  Cowper  should  be  explained  by  Christians,  nothing 

*  We  are  told  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  Ilindu  youth  trained  in  Government  colleges 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  Hinduism,  and  arc  become  sceptics.  God  be  praised  for  so 
beneficent  a  result,  if  it  be  really  achieved,  and  now  may  lie  who  has  delivered  them 
from  the  shameful  bondage  of  credulous  belief  in  llinduisra,  lead  them  on  through 
scepticism  to  a  reasonable  faith  in  Christ. 
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that  philosophy  and  science  should  bo  allowed  to  yiekl  their  proper  lessons, 
and  not  be  forced  to  become  the  handmaids  of  irreligion  and  unbelief  ?  Is  it 
nothing  that  that  curriculum  which  in  the  struggle  between  Hinduism  and 
Christianity  must  exercise  an  induence  on  the  whole  on  the  side  of  Chris- 
tianity, should  be  directed  with  resolute  aim  and  determination  to  that 
single  end?  And  then,  secondly,  comes  in,  what  so  many  assailants  of 
the  system  seem  to  ignore,  the  direct  religious  teaching,  the  full  and 
systematic  statement  of  Christian  principles,  the  study  under  Christian 
teachers  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  This  element  rightly  absent  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Government  colleges  (for  who  would  tax  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  to  propagate  Christianity)  forms  an  essential  element  in 
that  of  the  ]\tissionary  college.  How  a  Missionary,  with  the  Christian 
Scriptures  to  teach,  and  subjects  for  instruction,  which  if  not  positively 
religious,  have  a  religious  side  which  can  easily  be  brought  out — how  a 
Missionary  so  situated  can  ever  sink  into  the  mere  schoolmaster,  I  cannot 
imderstand.  I  do  not  think  that  I  did  through  the  six  years  that  I  was 
engaged  in  this  kind  of  work,  even  when  teaching  such  subjects 
as  Euclid  and  Algebra.     I  am  sure  that  others,  whom  I  know,  Teaching  need 

o  ^  '  '  not  secularise. 

did  not,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  Missionary  has  ever  so  failed 
who  would  not  equally  have  failed  in  any  other  branch  of  Missionary  work. 
And  then  again,  besides  the  mere  instruction  given  in  the  college,  there  is 
to  be  reckoned  the  personal  influence  of  Christian  teachers  exercised 
continuously,  both  in  colleare  and  out  of  it ;  there  is  to  be  considered  the 
amount  of  outside  influence  that  can  be  exeicised  by  means  of  the  influence 
that  has  been  acquired  inside.  We  at  Seranipore  know  well  what  this 
means,  because  wo  feel  that  since  we  ceased  to  be  engaged  in  this  class 
of  work  wo  have  ent'.rely  lost  touch  with  the  educated  classes  of  the 
community.  I  trust  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the  eflect  of  the  college 
teaching  is  to  communicate  Christian  ideas.  I  know,  fiom  personal 
experience  and  observation,  that  a  very  large  pioportion  of  the 
stuilonts  ffiiin  a  fairly  clear  view  of  the  facts  and  of  some  of  the    „  ersonai 

'^  *     .  .  ...  1  •    1  1      experience. 

doctrines  of  the  Clu'istian  religion  ;  their  minds  are  enlightened 
on  the  subject  of  sin  and  of  their  relation  to  God,  and  especially  are  they 
filled  with  intense  admiration  for  Christ  and  for  His  moral  teaching,  even 
if  they  get  no  further.  And  if  they  do  get  no  further — well  sadly  and 
sorrowfully  we  confess  that  as  regards  themselves  individually  there  has 
been  failure — they  have  not  given  themselves  to  Christ,  they  have  not 
received  the  Holy  Spirit.  Like  so  many  in  more  favoured  England,  they 
come  to  know,  and  in  the  same  measure,  to  reject  the  truth.  But  that  is 
not  the  end  of  it  as  regards  our  general  Mission  work.  Though  they  leject 
Chii-t  as  their  Saviour,  they  cannot  eliminate  from  their  minds  what  they 
have  learned.  They  go  forth  to  preach  even  for  the  very  Christ  whom 
they  have  rejec  ted  for  themselves,  and  I  have  known  cases  where  students 
of  ^Ii^sionary  ccjlleges  have  been  the  human  instrument  of  conveying  the 
knowledge  of  that  salvation  to  others,  which  they  have  rejected 
for  themselves.  Wherever  they  go,  they  are  more  or  less  pf^fu^ent^g, 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  are 
glad  to  display  their  knowledge;  they  help  in  disseminating  truer  ideas 
about  idolatry,  about  sin,  about  salvation,  about  the  true  idea  of  incarna- 
tion. They  help  to  familiarise  a  community  saturated  intellectually  and 
morally  with  the  pantheistic  conception  of  the  universe  with  the  theistic. 
They  go  ^^ here  we  cannot  go ;  they  speak  where  we  should  not  be  listened 
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to;  the  truth,  if  uttered  by  our  lips  Avould  be  rejected  without  examina- 
tion, is  calmly  considered  and  accepted;  yea,  we  can  rejoice  with  the 
Apostle  Paul  "  that  in  every  way,  w^liether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ 
is  proclaimed ;  and  therein  I  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice."  Thus  in  a 
hundred  ways  they  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  messengers  of  the 
Gospel  of  reconciliation.  As  a  community  the  Hindus  do  not  believe  in 
the  heinousness  of  sin,  and  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  hence  so 
much  of  the  labour  of  preaching  a  Siiviour  seems  wasted.    John  the  Baptist 

Truer  views  "^^'^^^  before  Christ,  and  perhaps  the  systematic  instruction 
ofimand  upon  tho  subject  of  sin  and  salvation  given  in  the  Mission 
righteousness,  colleges,  and  gradually  percolating  through  the  community 
<n\4n"  new,  higher,  and  truer  ideas  of  sin,  and  producing  a  want  for,  a 
crvin<^  out  after  the  living  God,  is  the  best  preparation  for  tlie  time  when 
multitudes  of  evangelists  shall  traverse  tho  laud  in  all  dii-ections,  and 
throuijh  a  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  perhaps  in  our  own  time,  perhaps  in  ; 
later  generation,  which  in  God's  eyes  shall  be  tho  fulness  of  the  time^, 
millions  upon  millions  will  speedily  turn  to  the  Lord.  This  class  of  wo)!. 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  a  valuable  auxiliary — I  will  make  it  no  highc-  and 
no  lower — a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  evangelisation  of  India. 

This  is  the  general  theory  of  the  subject  as  it  presents  itself  to  my 

mind,  after  actual  experience  of  the  work  for  six  years,  and  ()l)servation 

of  it  through  a  longer  period.      I  dt'sire  now  as  far  as  time 

Objections  to    .^|io\vs,  to  answer  some  objections,  which  are  not  mere  obiec- 
tions  put  up  to  knock  down,  inasmuch  "s  I  have  heard  thorn 
made  by  earnest  opponents  of  tins  species  of  work. 

The  first  objection  that  I  shall  note  is  this,  that  Missionaries  allow  themselves 

to  sink  into  mere  schoolmasters,  and  spiritualinfluence  as  a  fact  is  not  exercised. 

Now  I  readily  concede  that  an.  institution  may  not  be  always  Avorked  as  well  as 

it  might  be,  the  influence  exercised  may  not  be  as  great  as  it  should  be,  and  this 

may  even  arise  from  defects,  spiritual  or  otherwise,  in  the  Missionaries  chiefly 

concerned.     But  I  do  protest  against  the  hasty  and  uncharitable 

Character      criticism  of  those,  who  knowing  little  of  a  Missionary's  work,  and 

having  little  opportunity  of  seeing  what  influence  he  does  exercise, 

pronounce  their  opinion  that  he  has  sunk  into  the  mere  schoolmaster.     It  avails 

little  to  put  talk  about  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  foreground,  if  men  aLtribute 

evil  motives,  and  form  unkind  conclusions  on  slender  evidence,  about  those  who 

feel  themselves  as  much  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  witness  for  Jesus  in  the 

schoolroom,  as  some  others  feel  themselves  called  to  preach  by  the  wayside. 

We  need  common  sense  in  locating  and  carrying  on  evangelistic  work  by 

means  of  colleges.      If  some  men  engaged  in  the  work  are  not  titted  to  provide 

the  result  desired,  remove  them.    If  the  place  in  which  the  college  be  situated 

be   unfavourable,  remove   the  college.     This   form  of  Missionary 

ereat*Mni«3    ^^^^^^  ^^  suitable  only  to  large  centres  of  population,  and,  on  the 

whole,  it  is  not  desirable  to  introduce  it  wliere  other  educational 

institutions  already  fully  cover  the  ground.     Above  all  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 

competition  with  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  for  where  such  competition 

exists,  influences  adverse  to  Christianity  will  be  generated.     How  to  avoid  such 

competition  I  do  not  so  clearly  see.     The  idea  of  co-partnership  of  various 

Societies  seems  alluring,  but  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  the  permanency  of  any  such 

arrangement.    Common  sense   and  Christian   love  must  be  left  to  produce  a 

^.  solution  of  the  difficulty  wherever  it  may  be  felt.    A  specious  objec- 

t^versities!    ^^*^^  ^^  often  put  forward  somewhat  in  these  terms, — "  Why  do  you 

work  in  connection  with  the  Calcutta  University ;  why  not  form  a 

curriculum  for  your  Clu-lstian  students  in  which  Christianity  shall  hold  a  more 

influential  position,  and  allow  heathen  students  to  attend  your  classes  if  they 
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please?"  Like  so  many  other  objections  this  practically  receives  its  answer 
on  the  spot.  The  influence  of  the  Calcutta  Uuiversity  at  the  present  time  on 
education  in  Bengal,  is  too  powerful  and  too  pervasive  to  bo  escaped.  Your 
Christian  youths,  desirous  of  higher  education,  wish,  and  are  required  by  their 
own  people  to  pass  the  examinations  of  that  university,  and  your  refusal  to  teach 
them  so  that  they  might  achieve  that  end,  would  result  in  loss  of  the  best  students 
and  ultimately  in  the  closing  of  the  institution.  I  readily  acknowledge  the  excel- 
lence of  the  suggestion,  which  to  my  mind  is  ideally  perfect,  but  practically  I  do  not 
think  that  it  could  be  carried  out.  And  further,  though  I  acknowledge  that  there 
arc  objections  to  the  examination  system  altogether,  and  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  university,  yet  practically  you  might  go  a  long  way,  and  search  a  good  deal, 
without  devising  a  better  system,  and  without  sensibly  improving  the  curriculum. 
Another  objection  I  have  heard  made  is,  that  students  of  Missionary  colleges  are 
in  after  life  often  found  as  bitter  opponents  of  the  Christian  preacher.  I  think 
that  there  is  truth  in  the  assertion  that  some  are.  We  know  that  while  a  clearer 
J  knowledge  of  the  truth  attracts  some  and  leaves  many  indifferent,  it  stirs  others 

up  to  opposition.     While  we  speak  of  the  removal  of  prejudices  and 
the  dissemination  of  purer  ideas  of  Christian  truth,  we  acknowledge  ^°'°®  students 
as  the  sign  manual  that  we  have  indeed  preached  the  truth  in  our     oppraenta. 
colleges,  the  intelligent  and  bitter  opposition  of  some.     These  are 
mainly  of  two  classes  ;  first,  those  who  are  deeply  attached  to  Hinduism,  probably 
simply  for  race  reason,  possibly  from  deeper  motives,  who  clearly  recognise  the 
iacompatil)ility  of  our  teaching  with  Hinduism  and  its  overturning  character  ; 
and  secondly,  those  who  have  nearly  become  Christians,  but  have  drawn  back  at 
the  critical  moment,  who  seem  sometimes  t^tung  by  a  bitter  remorse,  which  can  only 
find  expression  in  bitter  hatred  of  the  truth  they  once  loved  and  nearly  accepted. 
The  last  objection  I  shall  refer  to  is  aimed  at  the  presence  of  the  heathen 
teacher.     His  presence  is  essential  to«the  carrying  on  of  the  work  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  if  in  principle  it  be  wrong  to  admit  him,  practically  this 
form  of  effort  must  be  given  up,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.     But    Iiifl'ience  of 
I  am  not  sure  that  those  who  somewhat  ungenerously  regard  the      teachers. 
Educational  ?»Iissionary  as  a  mere  schoolmaster,  do  not  treat  the 
heathen  teacher  somewhat  ungenerously  too.     They  seem  to  imagine  that  every 
heathen  teacher  is  striving  might  and  main  to  subvert  the  Christian  Missionary's 
teaching  and  influence.     They  do  not  see  how  it  should  be  otherwise.     They 
imagine  that  these  Hindus  are  all  as  much  aflame  to  resist  Christianity  as  they 
are  to  pro[)agate  it.     Experience  compels  me  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  far 
otherwise.     The  suspicion  that  educated  Hindus  feel  with  regard  to  Hinduism, 
both  intellectually   and  morally,  is  too  deep  to  allow  of  such  a   position   of 
hostility.    Instances  there  may  be  where  Hindu   teachers  have  quietly  and 
resolutely  striven  to  hinder  the  religious  work  of  the  school ;  such  conduct  would 
be  more  probable  in  Mohammedans,  who,  however,  are  not  numerous  in  Mission 
schools.     In  my  opinion,  the  present  condition  of  Hinduism  is  such  that  as  a 
body  the  heathen  teachers  are  indifferent   or  favourable  to  the  reception  of 
Christian  truth,  as  distinguished  from  the  open  profession  of  it.     I  can  imagine 
many  a  Hindu  teacher  in  a  ^Mission  school  asked  by  a  Hindu  boy  there  whether 
Christ's  teaching  was  good,  saying  Yes,  and  ''  Was  idolatry  wrong  ?  "  saying  Yes  ; 
and  yet  if  the  boy  said  to  him,  "Shall  I  become  a  Christian,"  saying  No.     But 
if  that  happened  I  should  say  that  under  the  circumstances  the  teacher  had  done 
much  to  help  the  boy  on  his  way  to  Christ,  and  that  the  negative  answer  could 
not  be  construed  as  disloyalty  to  the  institution  he  served.     The  Missionaries 
must  of  course  exercise  common  sense  in  the  matter,  and  if  they  found  a  teacher 
who  laid  himself  out  to  destroy  their  work,  they  would  doubtless  say, ''  Friend, 
your  zeal  from  your  point  of  view  is  commendable,  but  it  will  not  suit  our  pur- 
poses."    Xo  Missionary  that  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of  ever  failed  to  get  as  many 
and  as  good  Christian  teachers  as  he  could  get,  and  sometimes  in  our  zeal  we 
have  known  what  it  was  to  get  a  Christian  who  was  so  only  in  name,  and  whose 
conspicuous  fall  has  wrought  more  harm  than  a  dozen  heathen  teachers  earnestly 
intent  upon  mischief  could  have  effected. 

VOL.  II.  16 
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Let  me  close  with  the  evcr-to-be  reiteratoil  observation  that  this  mode 
of  operation  aims  directly  at  the  conversion  to  Cliiist  of  those  with  whom 
the  Missionary  is  brought  in  contact,  and  wheie  it  fails  of  that  end  in  any 
individual,  temporarily  or  ultimately ;  it  hopes  to  send  him 
ofawwor"   forth  so  changed,  mentally  and  morally,  that  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not  he  cannot  fail  to  influence  those  with  whom  he 
has  to  do  in  the  direction  of  Christianity ;  it  is  not  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  other  methods,  equally  legitimate  and  more  directly  practiced  by  the 
Apostles — nay,  rather  where  it  has  failed  to  gather  in — it  rejoices  in  being 
the  auxiliary  of  those  whom  God  permits  to  be  the  reapers.     God  grant 
that  in  another  world,  where  we  shall  all  see  more  cleoi-ly,  the  Saviours 
purpose  may  be  indeed  fulfilled ;  and  as  we  gaze  upon  the  harvest  that  is 
gatliored  in,  he  that  sowed  and  he  that  reaped  will  rejoice  together. 

PAPER. 

3.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Asiiton,  M.A.  (L.M.S.,  from  Calcutta). 

English  Education  in  Mission   Colleges  and  High  Schools,  as  an 

Instrument  of  Christian  Effort. 

The  j^riinary  cljcct  of  every   Missiocijry  .college  or  high  school, 

into    which    Hindus,    Mohammedans    and    native    Christians   are 

n  •  •   ^A..^,^    admitted,  should  be  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the 

Ongmal  design  '  r        ^\  '  1      •       i-'i.    i." 

of  Mission      pupils,     it  was  loi"  this  puppose  such  mstitutions  were 

education.      originally  founded,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  make  any 

alteration.      No   concealment  of    motive   was    made    nor    is    any 

required.     The  design  is  known  to  the  pupils  and  guardians,  and 

should  be  evident  in  the  Bible  lessons. 

This  is  the  Educational  Missionary's  aim.     He  may  sometimes  be 

troubled  that,  to  attain  it,  so  much  time  and  energy  has  to  be  spent  on 

secidar  teaching.     The  Medical  Missionary  feels  the  same  amidst  the 

absorbing  labours  of  his  Mission  hospital.      But  as  neither  colleges 

nor  hospitals  can  exist,  still  less  flourish,  without  this  secular  work, 

it   should   be   cheerfully    undertaken,   that   througli   it   the   Great 

Master's  kingdom  may  be  advanced.    At  the  same  time  both  doctor 

and  teacher  should  ever   be  on  the  watch,  that  they  use  all  the 

0   ortunities    varied  opportunities  of  making  known   Christ,  which 

for  spiritual     arc  withiu  their  reach  in  so  great  abundance,  and  they, 

work.         ^!^^\i\i  other  Missionaries,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  may  beg 

that  we  strive  together  with  them  in  our  j)rayers  to  God  that  they 

may  have  utterance  to  speak  the  Gospel  boldly,  and  to  jiersevere  in 

faith,  whether  results  are  visible  or  not. 

There  is  yet  another  object  which  may  be  said  to  take  precedence 
of  intellectual  culture  and  the  attainment  of  certain  standards  of 
knowledge  ;  and  it  is  the  moral  and  Christian  training 
superiority    of  the  young  men.     It  has  been  publicly  acknowledged 
of  Missionary  j^y   ^^^^   highcst  authoi'lties  that   the  Government  col- 
leges, and  those    of    indigenous    growth    are   virtually 
godless  and  almost  wholly  destitute  of  moral  influence.     The  very 
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heathen  perceive  the  moral  superiority  of  Missionary  education, 
and,  except  in  moments  of  excitement,  do  not  object  to  its  continu- 
ance and  extension. 

But  while  emphasising  the  evangelistic  and  moral  aspects  of  the 
work,  it  is  desirable  to  look  at  it  from  some  special  points  of  view, 
which  may  serve  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  its  Missionary  value. 

And,  first,  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  mistake  sometimes  made  that  the 
pupils  in  those  English  institutions  belong  to  the  higher  and  richer  classes. 
All  ranks  and  castes  are  admissible ;  but,  in  fact,  the  overwhelming 
majority  belong  to  the  middle  class,  and  to  its  lower  rather  than  its  higher 
halt'.  They  are  nearly  all  Brahmans,  Kayasts,  and  Sudras,  but,  according 
to  all  analogy,  these  are  the  very  strata  of  society  which  will  form  the 
bulk  of  the  future  Indian  Churches.  Thus  the  Indian  Educational  Mis- 
sionary reaches  the  very  material  which  it  is  most  desirable  to 
evangelise.  Conversions  still  occur  in  our  colleges,  but  in  reached." 
fewer  numbers  than  before,  for  the  recent  Indian  eclecticism 
in  its  varied  forms  and  European  scepticism  now  stand  in  the  way  of  early 
decision.  In  the  old  days  these  half-way  houses  were  unknown.  But  let 
Missionaries  be  earnest  and  faithful,  and  baptisms  will  continue  and  increase. 
The  day  of  reaction  and  revival  \,^.ll  yet  come,  and  p^-ayerful  perseverance 
in  Bible  teaching  will  iiavo  iti  reward.  'As  it  is,  the  results  ;ire  such 
as  may  call  for  devout  thankfulness.  The  converts  already  obtained 
form  a  new  and  higher  type  of  native  Christian,  with  a  wider  influence 
and  deeper  range  of  influence.  The  twenty  native  Cliristians  of  native 
were  but  a  small  portion  of  the  seven  hundred  delegates  who  Chnsuans. 
met  in  Madras  as  a  National  Congress ;  but  their  influence  was  felt  on 
that  memor.'ible  occasion.  Perhaps  there  were  scarcely  any  whose  eloquence 
surpassed  that  of  Mr.  Banerjee,  from  Calcutta.  This  Brahman  convert  from 
Bengal  was  able  afterwards,  in  another  building,  to  hold  spell-bound  a 
large  audience  of  Madrassee  Hindus,  as  he  discoursed  to  them  in  English 
from  the  subject :  "  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  Grod,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.''  The  signs  of  true  manliness  and 
independence  are  showing  themselves  in  the  Bengali  Christian  Conference 
and  the  ^Madras  Native  Christian  Association.  In  such  organisations  there 
are  life,  and  growth,  and  hope  for  the  future,  and  the  members  will  readily 
acknowledge  the  important  part  which  the  Mission  colleges  had  in  forming 
their  characters. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  some  to  realise  what  a  tmde  field  for  ei'aiKjdistic 

filort  the   Educational   Missionarv  and  his  Clu ,  tian  helpers    ^,     ,.     , 
i"'  1      .  1         1  -J     1  /-Ml.,        nj-     ■  Educational 

have,    but    no    one   who    Jias   visited  a   Calcutta    3Iissionary    work  gives 

college  and  has  given  a  Bible  lesson  in  English  to  one  of  its    openings  for 

large  classes,  or  has  had  the  senior  department  gathered  together  ''^^^  *^^ 

for  an  English  address,  will  have  gone  away  without  thanking  God  for  the 

grand  openings  for  the  Gospel  thus  afforded. 

The  influence  of  college  teaching  is  not  confined  within  its  wails.     The 

Bil)le  kllo^^■ledge  and  the  Christian  influence  are  carried  to  the  heathen 

homes.     The  jNlissionary  who  preaches  in  the  bazaars,  or  who  visits  from 

house  to  house,  or  who  itinerates  in  the  villages,  will  testify  that  his  most 

willing   and  intelligent  hearers  are  Mission-school  pu})ils.     He  will  also 

acknowledge  that  there  is  a  much  more  widelv  diiVused  knowlcdw  of  the 

iruth  than  before,  and  that  more  reasonable  ideas  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
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prevail.     There  maybe  various  causes  of  this,  but  English  education  is  the 
first  ami  foremost.     It  was  the  same  influence  which  opened  the  Zenanas 
to  the  Christian  lady  teacher.     Government  education  may  have  had  some 
share;  but  the  chief  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  more  enlightened 
views  prevailing  in   Missionary  colleges,  and  the  confidence 
inspired  by    which  the  Educational  Missionary  had  inspired,  so  that  the 
Missionary    yisits  of  tho  Missionary's  wife  and  her  native  helpers  were 
education,     ^g^^^g^^  jj^  ^j^^  Hindu  home.     The  female  work  has  wonder- 
fully developed,  but  the  ladies  still  feel  that  some  of  their  most  hopeful 
pupils  are  the  wives  or  sisters  of  Mission  scholars,  and  the  Zenana  visitor 
will  agree  that  the  college  teacher  is  carrying  on  a  work  parallel  to  her 
own.     This  is  still  more  the  case  when  the  Missionary  visits  his  pupils 
with  some  regularity,  entering,  perhaps,  the  Bytakhana  of  the  men  by  the 
front  door,  as  the  lady  enters  the  Zenana  of  the  women  by  the  back  door. 
Another  point  of  much  importance  is  that  higher  English  education 
ffives  ojiportunities  of  raising   the   status   and   influence   of   the   native 
Its  effect     Christian  community,  and  especially  of  the  native  ministry, 
on  native     -which  vernacular  education,  however  thorough,  cannot  possibly 
nuE'stry.      afiord.     Ot*course,  these  English  institutions  might  be  main- 
tained for  the  native  Christians  alone,  but  the  great  expense  would  soon 
bring  such  a  scheme  to  an  end.     Whereas  admit  Hindu,  Mohammedan, 
and  Christian  alike  to  the  Chiistian  colleges  and  the  funds  from  fees  and 
other  sources,  though  not  perhaps  meeting   the   salaries  of   the    foreign 
jNIissionaries,  may  yet  pay  for  all  the  assistant  teachers  and  other  expenses 
and  make  the  enterprise  all  but  self -supporting. 

But  this  is  not  all.     If  the  converts  and  sons  of  converts  aie  trained 

entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community  they  are  made  more  than 

ever  a  caste  by  themselves,  and  the  Missionary,  too,  is  cut  off"  from  the 

sympathies  of  the  people,  and  especially  from  that  ever-increasing  class, 

the  English-speaking  portion  of  the  native  community.     Educate  all  the 

castes  together.  Christian  and  non-Christian  alike,  and  it  will 

^^^fiuen^.^    be  found  that  there  is  no  plar-e  which  has  a  more  levcllin«; 

influence  than  the  college.     Within  its  walls  young  men  find 

that  birth  and  rank  and  caste  are  of  no  avail,  and  that  all  depends  on 

diligence,  perseverance,  and  character. 

It  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  the  marvellous  spread  of  the  Engli.-li 

language  in  India  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  times,  and  is  entirely  alterii.., 

the  conditions  of  Missionary  work.     In  the  providence  of  God  it  may  be  a 

En  Hsh      powerful  means  for  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  Chri.-^t's 

language      kingdom    in   the   land.     For  it  offers  a   bond  of    union  and 

a  confederating  (,022  jjjQn  action  of  whicli  cvcry  denomination  may  avail  itself. 

India  for  many  years  cannot  be  one  nation  as  Britain  is.     Tlio 

races  and  languages  are  too  numerous  and  diverse,  but  as  English  becomes 

more  and  more  the  lingua  franca  of   the  middle  classes,  the  Bengali, 

Hindustani,  Tamil,  Mahratta,  and  other  peoples  will  be  welded  into  one 

great  confederation. 

Another  point  to  which  reference  should  be  made  is  the  imporfant 

Sunday  icork  v.hich  these  higher  colleges  afiord.     Some  may  suppose  that 

a  Sunday  school   can   be   gathered  amongst  Hindus  in  any 

^incoUeges!^  part  of  the  country.     Experience  is  at  present  quite  opposed 

to  the  idea.     The  very  poorest  classes,  who  can  scarcely  afiord 

to  send  their  children  even  to  a  primary  vernacular  school,  may  not  h& 
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unwilling  that  their  boys  should  pick  up  what  they  can  in  a  Sunday  class. 
Such  schools,  which  are  rather  ragged  schools  than  ordinary  Sunday  schools, 
have  been  opened  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere,  with  undoubted  advantajLje  to 
the  little  children.  But  the  middle  classes  are  not  likely  to  permit  their 
children  to  attend  what  they  can  see  is  so  exclusively  Christian  as  the 
Sunday  school.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  where  there  is  a  Mission 
high  school,  for  the  boys  are  attached  to  their  teachers  and  to  their 
school,  and  may  either  overcome  their  parents'  scruples,  or  attend  at  the 
risk  of  their  displeasure.  A  different  plan  is  followed  for  the  elder 
scholars,  former  pupils,  and  neighbours,  Printed  notices  of  Sunday  evening 
services  in  English,  with  the  subject  of  the  discourse  announced, 
are  widely  distributed.  In  this  way  a  fair  and  regular  attend-  ^""fg^JJe^"'"^ 
ance  has  been  secured  in  the  college  hall..  It  is  a  full  service, 
\vith  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harmonium,  reading  of  Sci-ipturo 
and  prayer,  as  well  as  sermon  or  address.  Occasionally  when  the  speaker 
is  of  greater  repute  the  audience  is  much  larger.  This  is  a  hopeful  form 
of  work,  which  may  yet  more  widely  develop,  and  is  another  illustration 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  higher  education  may  be  made  auxiliaiy  to 
evangelistic  efibrt. 

To  sura  up  :  English  education,  both  higher  and  secondary,  is  an 
important  branch  of  Mission  work.  It  is  a  means  of  direct  conver- 
sion. It  exercises  a  moral  influence  in  a  way  which  is  impossible  in 
other  schools.  It  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  preparing  the  minds 
of  multitudes  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  It  has  been  the  chief 
force  which  burst  the  bars  of  the  Zenana  and  admitted  the  lady 
Missionary  to  the  Indian  home.  It  forms  also  the  best  introduction 
to  the  Bytakhanas  of  the  men.  It  has  raised  the  standing  and 
widened  the  influence  of  the  native  Church,  and  especially 
of  the  native  Ministry.  And  the  college  buildings  them- 
selves constitute  an  important  centre  for  Sunday  as  well  as  week- 
day work.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  Providence 
seems  to  call  aloud  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  this 
educational  work ;  and  if  the  Missionaries  who  carry  it  en  be  as 
wholly  consecrated  to  the  Master's  service  as  those  who  were 
honoured  to  commence  it,  the  results  cannot  but  be  such  as  will 
amply  justify  the  labour  and  outlay  bestowed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Padfield,  B.D.  (C.M.S.,  from  Masulipatam) :   When  I  left 
homo  this  morning  I  had  no  intention   whatever   of   speaking   at   this 
meeting,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  should  say  something  in  support 
of  what  I  so  thoroughly  believe  myself.     My  only  claim  to  be  heard  is  that 
I  have  been  some  twenty  years  a  Missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  that  I  represent  that  Mission  where     Practical 
so  much    has  been  done  in  higher  education, — I    mean   the 
Mission  which  is  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the  name  of  that  prince 
of  Missionaries,  Robert  Noble,  of  Masulipatam. 

During  my  Missionary  career  and  for  several  years  I  was  engaged  as  the 
head  of  one  of  our  Mission  high  schools.  I  can  speak,  therefore,  of  its  difficulties, 
and  I  know  something  of  its  dangers  and  the  needs  of  special  grace,  especially 
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bearing  in  mind  what  Dr.  Miller  has  said  as  to  the  great  Rtrain  laid  upon  us 

with  reference  to  examinations.     I  know  its  difficulties,  I  know  its 

xM^^gument.  dangers.  I  know  its  needs  of  special  grace  to  be  faithful  to  our  trust 

as  Missionaries,  and  teachers  and  preachers  of  Christ.     But  surely 

that  should  not  call  for  any  animadversion  on  our  work  ;    it  ought  rather, 

brethren,  to  call  more  and  more  for  your  sympathy  and  for  your  prayers  to 

uphold  the  hands  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

I  want  to  speak  of  one  matter  of  fact.     In  our  Tehigu  Mission,  the 
headquarters  of  which  are  at  Masulipatam,  wo  have  had  notable  specimens 
of  converts  from  the  upper  castes.     The  names  of  several  leap  to  my  lips, 
names  well  known  in  the  Christian  Churches  in  South  India ;  but  I  must 
not  mention  names.     We  have  had  a  goodly  number  of  such  men  who  have 
done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  we  have  scarcely  had  a  single 
Hieh-caate    fonvert  in  our  whole  Mission  /rowi  the  vpper  castes  iclio  has  not 
conversion  by  been  a  direct  result  of  our  Mission  school.     Remember  one  thing, 
educaUon  only.  j^jjjI  j  ^^.j^j^  y^^^  ^^  lay  particular  stress  upon  it,  that  the  low- 
castes,  froiti  tvhom  the  bulk  of  our  Christians  in  South  India  are  dravn, 
are  not  Hindus.     I  have  been  engaged  a  great  deal  in  evangelistic  work, 
and  I  have  been  privileged  by  God  to  baptise  a  fair  number  of  converts. 
I  have  also  been  engaged  in  training  our  Mission  agents,  therefore  no 
one  would  be  less  likely  to  speak  a  word  disparaging  to  our  Christians. 
I  know  that  in  the  eyes  of  God  one  soul  is  as  valuable  as  another ;  but 
bear  in  mind  this,  that  ichen  you  hace  converted  thousands  upoa 
Low-caste     </i!0Z<5«?«^s  of  the  low-castes  in  India  i/uu  nuiy  not  have  touched 

conversions  ,  "^  ,  i  . 

do  not  touch   Hinduism  one  bit.     Granted  that  converts  from  our  jNlissjon 

Hinduism,     geliools  are  comparatively  few  ;  is  it  nothing,  this  percolating 

influence,  this   permeating  of   rising    India    with   the  Gospel  of    Christ? 

Is  it  nothing?     Ask  our  military  men  whether  the  work  of  a  sapper  and 

miner  is  to  count  for  nothing  in  actual  warfare. 

I  know  we  cannot  write  such  interesting  reports  upon  this  work ;  it  does  not 
"  tell  "  so  well,  perhaps,  upon  a  platform  ;  but  I  believe  that  in  God's  own  good 
time — that  good  time  that  is  coming,  whether  you  or  I  live  to  see  it  or  not — 
in  that  vast  upheaving  which  is  even  now  commencing  in  rising  India,  we  shall 
Bee  in  a  marvellous  way  the  results  of  the  work  of  those  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  faith,  and  labour,  and  patience, — the  result  of  their  work  in  our 

Christian  colleges  and  schools.     I  will  now  conclude  with  one  word 
dhiiwork    °^  personal  reference.     I  say  it  because  it  bears  so  directly  upon 

the  whole  subject.  I  will  speak  of  one  individual  simply  because  he 
is  the  embodiment,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  higher  Mission  education  in  South  India  ; 
therefore  to  speak  of  him  is  to  speak  of  the  opinion  entertained  amongst  the 
Missionaries  of  such  work  itself.  Of  course,  amongst  the  numerous  Missionaries 
in  South  India,  we  do  not  all  see  eye  to  eye  in  everything.  We  are  not  mere 
machines  ;  but  I  think  I  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  among  the  large  body  of 
our  Missionaries  in  South  India,  of  the  different  Societies  and  different  Churches, 
there  are  very  few  who  do  not  look  with  great  respect  upon  the  person  to  whom 
I  refer  for  his  work  as  such,  and  who  do  not  look  upon  him  with  affection  for  his 
own  personal  qualities, — I  mean  my  esteemed  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller. 

Rev.  John  Ireland  Jones,  M.A.  (C.M.S.,  from  Ceylon) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
— For  thirty  years  and  more  I  have  been  a  preaching  Missionary.  It  has 
been  my  chosen  work,  but  I  went  to  Ceylon  originally  to  start  the  institu- 
tion which  still  flourishes  there  as  Trinity  College,  Kandy,  with 
^'■*'^*^^*^®' its  two  hundi-ed  students.  One  may  thank  God  heartily  as 
one  looks  at  an  institution  of  that  kind,  and  finds  in  it  some 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  higher  education  in  our  Missionary 
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work.  One  thanks  God  for  it  espoclally,  because  its  principal  can  report 
thiit  ho  has  as  his  assistants,  not  merely  men  who  boar  the  uamo  of  Christ, 
but  men  who,  as  far  as  he  knows,  in  every  instance  have  the  love  of  Christ 
in  their  hearts. 

I  feel  that  in  dealing  with  this  great  question  of  education,  a  higher  education 
especially,  one  immense  difficulty  has  been  indicated  in  one  of  the  Papers  read 
this  morning.    As  I  stood  hero  on  Monday  last  and  heard  the  (qualifications 
of  Missionaries  discussed,  my  heart  swelled  with  thankfulness  and  praise  as  I 
hoard  the  unanimous  opinion  that  wo  were  to  send  forth  none  but 
God-made  Missionaries,  men  in  whose  hearts  the  love  of  Christ  was^^j  ^  Mi^sionarr 
above  all  things,  and  who  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  making 
Christ  known,  and  giving  themselves  for  Christ.    How  can  we,  consistently  with 
this,  maintain  that  in  our  work  of  higher  education  wo  are  at  liberty  to  employ 
as  our  assistants  men  who  do  not  even  bear  the  name  of  Christ  ? 

The  question  was  asked  on  this  platform  yesterday,  "  Am  I  to  circumscribe 
my  work  because  I  cannot  obtain  a  Christian  teacher?  "    My  answer  was  "  Yes," 
and  I  answer  '"Yes"  again.     My  own  strong  feeling,  expressed  without  the 
slightest  doubt,  for  my  mind  is  fully  made  up  upon  it,  is  that  where  we  employ 
non-Christian  teachers  we  may   be  filling    gaps  and  spaces,   but 
we  are  going  beyond  that  which  God  hath  given  us  to  do.     The  Non-Christian 
very  same  argument  applies  to  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  at  tobe^avoiTed 
present.    I  am  told,  as  we  were  told  yesterday,  that  such  men  are  to 
be  watched  ;  that  there  is  the  greatest  care  to  be  exercised  with  regard  to  the 
work  they  do.    I  tell  you  that  care  cannot  be  exercised  sufficiently,  and  that  if 
you  employ  those  men  you  arc  leaning  upon  a  broken  reed,  upon  which  if  a  man 
leans  it  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it. 

Mr.   James  E.    Mathieson    (Hon.   Supt.  of  the  Mildmay  Missions)  : 
Dr.  Dykes,  and  Christian  friends, — i  have  never  been  in  India,  but  I  have 
read  the  Book,  and  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  Christian  history, — 
the  history  of  the  Christian      ligion  and  its  victories.     I  am  sorry  to 
think  that   I  may  have  an   unsympathetic  audience  in  the  few  remarks 
that  I  shall  venture  to  offer  to  the  meeting.     There  are  a  great  many 
insidious  forms  of  unbelief  in  the  world,  and  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  most  insidious  form  of  disbelief  pervading  many     ^"euJf! 
quarters  of  the  Church  regarding  the  wondoiful  power  of  the 
story  of  God's  redeeming  love  presented  to  human  hearts  in  whatever  land 
— a  disbelief  in  the  mighty  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost.      There  is  a  verso 
in  the  Scripture  which  illustrates  exactly  the  position  that  I  take  upon 
this  question.     It  is  in  Luke  xi.  24,  "  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone 
out,  .  .  .  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first." 

You  may  succeed  in  expelling  the  evil  spirit  of  idolatry,  but  you  replace 
it  largely  in  these  great  educational  institutes  by  the  spirit  of  conceit  of  human 
knowledge  followed  by  disbelief  in  God  altogether,  and  you  leave 
another  evil  spirit  there — the  spirit  of  how  to  get  on  well  in  this     Results  of 
world,  the  spirit  of  covetousness  which  St.  Paul  tells  us  is  the     educ^ation. 
spirit  of  idolatry,  a  spirit  which  creeps  into  the  hearts  of  these 
young  men  in  the  colleges.     I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  some  who  have 
been  brought  to  Christ  through  these  colleges,  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  great 
majority  of   them    remain  in   decided   unbelief   in  regard  to  the  Gospel   of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    I  do  not  think  that  this  system  honours  God  sufficiently, 
and  a  system  which  does  not  honour  God,  God  will  never  honour  ;  and  He  has 
put  the  stamp  of  His  disapproval  upon  it  in  the  meagre  results 
which  have  followed.    There  is  a  great  deal  said  in  favour  of  this    hieh-caTtes. 
system  because  it  goes  to  the  high-caste  Hindus.      I  say  if  you 
want  large  results,  go  to  the  common  people,  the  pariahs  and  the  outcasts  j 
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J'ou  will  get  them  to  accept  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not 
:n()W  if  any  of  you  were  present  on  Tuesday  evening,  as  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  beinjj,  at  that  great  meeting  on  behalf  of  Medical  Alissions.  If  you  were, 
you  will  endorse  tho  sentiment  with  which  I  close,  that  if  one-fourth  of  the 
sum  which  is  expended  upon  Missions  of  this  sort  were  expended  upon  Medical 
JMissions  you  would  have  tenfold  results. 

Eev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson  (Secretary,  L.M.8.) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  dear  friends, — My  good  friend  Mr.  Matliieson's  logic  is  admirable, 
and  I  always  admire  it.  It  now  appears  that  wo  should  givo  np  all  higher 
education,  because  what  is  bad  for  India  must  be  bad  for  England.  Let 
us  be  consistent.  1  speak  as  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  take  a  very 
special  and  practical  interest  in  this  subject,  partly  as 
Result  of  large  ^^^^pj.gj..^       of  a  Missionary  Society,  having  lar<'e  Missions  in 

experience*  •'  .  *'  *'  i  o  o 

India  and  China,  and  partly  because  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  India  and  China  and  inquiring  as  to  the  result 
of  this  work,  and  I  say  without  hesitation  as  the  result  of  obso nation,  and 
as  tho  result  of  study  of  our  annual  reports,  that  I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  convinced  eveiy  year  that  the  work  A\hicli  the  Educational  Missionary 
in  India  is  doing  for  the  future  of  India  is  far  greater  than  its  most 
sanguine  supporters  have  ever  imagined.  I  see  in  every  part  of  our 
Indian  Mission-field,  as  the  reports  come  home,  tho  indirect  evidences  of 
the  results  of  educational  work  in  tho  Mission  schools.  In  the  testimony 
from  our  Evangelistic  Missionaries  everywhere  it  appears  that  as  they 
go  about  from  place  to  place  their  best  and  most  intelligent  hearers,  their 
most  sympathetic  listeners,  those  who  help  them  most  in  i-eaching  the 
people,  are  the  young  men  who  have  been  in  our  Mission  schools  and 
colleges. 

I  thank  God  for  the  three'  able  Papers  that  have  been  read  this  morning,  nntl 
I  hope  that  our  friends  will  study  them.     There  is  only  one  point,  I  tliink. 
about  which  the  majority  of  the  supporters  of  ]\Iissions  in  this 
discu88ion°pa8t  country  want  to  be  satisfied.     I  think  that  the  day  is  gone  by  with 
most  of  us  for  discussing  whether  higher  education  is  a  part  of 
Christian  work.     I  agree  with  you  to  the  full  that  we  ought  to  use  every  form 
of  work  that  will  bring  Christ  to  the  people.     The  only  point  that  I  Mant  to  be 
satisfied  about  is  this — pardon  me  for  saying  it — that  I  think  some  of  you  have 
not  kept  us  sufficiently  well  informed  about  this  matter.    AVe  want  to  know 
that  you  are  using  education  as  a  means  of  bringing  Christian  truth  to  thu 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  young  in  their  most  sympathetic  and  impressionable 
years.     If  you  are  as  Christian  men  and  Christian  teachers  really  trying  to  bring 
the  truth  of  Christ  home  to  the  conscience  as  well  as  to  the  intellect,  God  he 
with  you  ;  God  speed  your  efforts  !     But  I  am  sorry  that  on  this  great  question 
this  morning  all  the  remarks  have  been  about  India.    Undoubtedly,  the  question 
presses  most  prominently  and  immediately  in  our  Indian  Mission-field,  but  I  do 
"want  to  hear  something  from  Chinese  Missionaries,  about  the  question  of  educa- 
tion.   We  hear  a  great  deal  about  China  as  an  educated  country. 
inCMna"     Well,  after  a  six  months'  journey  in  India,  and  seeing  the  effect 
of  education  in  the  Mission  schools  there,  I  went  to  China  and 
visited  various  Missions  in  the  different  parts  of  that  Empire,  and  the  first  im- 
pression I  received  was  a  contrast  for  the  worse,  for  tho  Aveakening  of  Mission 
work,  in  the  absence  of  higher  education.    We  hear  about  Chinese  education,  but 
I  believe  it  is  frightfully  exaggerated.     The  idea  is  that  China  is  an  educated 
country  all  throughout.     I  am  told  by  Missionaries  in  the  North  of  China  that 
3  per  cent,  of  the  population  can  read.     I  call  that  a  very  small  proportion. 
Chinese  education,  such  as  it  is,  is  what  ?    It  is  the  great  bulwark,  the  great 
means  of  propping  up  and  supporting  the  pride  and  prej'idice  of  China  in 
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believing  that  it  is  the  country  of  the  world,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  us  are 
ignorant.     The  educatuil  classes  and  the  litiniti  of  China  cninimed 
with  their  old    learning  are  our  great   opponents.     Etlueatiun  in    im^rUace 
India  has  been  the  means  of  removing  ditlifulty,  removing   old 
ideas  ami   preparing  the   way   for  the  (Sospel.     1    believe   that  (Jhinesu  Mis- 
fiiouaries  will  have  to  look  at  that  part  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  China — that  wo  shall  have  to  pay  more  altention  to  education  there  as 
well  as  in  India,  if  we  are  to  succeed  rapidly  in  our  work  in  that  great  country. 

Rev.    J,    Sliillidy    (Irish    Presbyterian    jNIission,    Surat):    This    whole 
question  of  teaching  is  one  of  the  most  inipoitaiit  that  can  come  before 
the  Conference.     Tiio  aim  of  every  true  Missionary  in  all  his         ^^^ 
work,   wliether  of   preaching    or  teaching,    whether  of    tract  Missionary** 
distribution,  Scripture  translation,  industrial  work  or  any  other,         **"• 
is  to  lead  men  to  Clirist;  that  should  bo  the  goal  towards  wliicli  all  his 
labours  tend,  and  I  hold  that  the  Missionary  who  does  not  use  every  means 
to  the  best  advantage  is  not  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  work,  nor  is  ho 
fulfilling  the  purpose  of  his  life. 

The  real  question  at  issue,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this,  and  it  is  a  question 
that  we  are  asked  by  people  at  home:    "How  can  you  Missionaries  justify 
the  expenditure  of  Mission  money  for  the  purposes  of  secular  education  for 
Hindus  V  "    My  answer  to  that  question  is  twofold.    First  of  all,  Mission  schools, 
especially  of  the  higher  grades,  that  is  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  should  be 
virtually  self-supporting.     The  receipts  from  fees  and  grants  in  aid 
should  cover  the  entire  cost  of  secular  education.     In  the  second     ^®*  secular 
place,  the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  all  these  schools  and  colleges  gg^.g°*p°"j^ 
should  be    as    much    a    part    of   the   regular  work   as   any  other 
subject.     When  Scripture  teaching  is  thrust  aside  for  good  examination  results, 
or  when  the  work  is  done  perfunctorily  that  some  other  object  may  be  gained, 
I  maintain  that  the  management  of  the  school  is  at  fault,  and  the  Home  Society 
should  deal  with  its  managers.     In  a  word,  the  whole  of  the  secular  education 
should  be  self-supporting,  iind  I  hold  that  the  salary  of  a  Christian  teacher  in 
these  schools  is  a  fair  charge  upon  ]\Iission  funds  ;  especially  where  the  work 
is  well  done,  and  where  the  ^Missionary  has  daily  under  his  cliarge  many  hundreds 
of  the  rising  generation  in  India.     You  have  few  results  to  show,  it  is  said,  but 
the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  other  departments  of  Mission  work  in  India, 
China,  and  elsewhere.     Take  bazaar  preaching,  wliich  is  one  of  the  most  general 
evangelistic  agencies  in  operation.     I  maintain  that  there  is  very 
little  in  many  parts  of  India  to  show  in  the  way  of  results.     I  can       Results  of 
say,  from  an  experience  of  thirteen  years,  that  there  are  very  few  ^J^*" P"*ching 
high-caste  men  who  arc  brought  out  by  bazaar  preaching,     ^^gain,     distribution. 
there  are  very  few  results  from  Bible  distribution,  and  the  same 
thing  might  be  said  of  other  departments  just  as  well  as  of  school  work.     Let  me 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  vernacular  and 
high  schools.     The  Society  with  which  I  am  connected,  has  done  a  great  work 
by  its  vernacular  schools  ;  and  very  many  of  our  Christians  in  Gujerat  have 
been  led  through  these  schools  to  embrace  Christianity.     Our  high  schools  have 
not  done  so  much. 

Mr.  Robert  Faton  (Christian  Colportage  Association):  I  would  not 
have  thrust  myself  into  the  debate  at  this  time  bub  I  feel  very  deeply 
upon  the  subject,  liaving  had  experience  of  it  for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
having  visited  the  seminary  of  our  dear  friend  in  Madras,  and  also  that  of 
Dr.  Wilson  and  others  in  Bombay,  during  my  Indian  career. 

I  have  formed  a  strong  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  not  my  opinion 
I  wish  to  put  before  the  Conference ;  it  is  something  infinitely  higher  than 
my  opinion,  it  is  Apostolic  practice. 
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From  long  observation,  having  come  in  contact  with  many  young  men  who 
have  come  out  of  these  institutions,  having  had  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen 
thousand  natives  under  my  own  guidance  at  one  time  in  connection  with  railway 
works  in  India,  I  hold  that  the  outcome  of  these  institutions,  considering  the 
vast  sums  of  Missionary  money  spent  ujion  tliem,  is  not  adequate  ; 
Educational     ^^q  Christian  influence  that  comes  from  them  is  of  a  very  meagre 
ade^Q*uate\o  cost  <^escription  and  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  money 
'  spent.     I  rejoice  in  the  education  of  the  Hindu,  but  that  is  not  the 
question.     The  point  is:  Do  we  collect  money  in  this  country  and  send  men  out 
to  India  to  teach  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to 
one  another  ?     Never.     I  have  seen  English  Missionaries  in  the  jMission  scliool 
in  Madras,  giving  lessons  day  after  day  in  aritlimetic,  in  mathematics,  and  all  the 
sciences.     Now  this,  to  my  mind,  deprives  the  Gospel  of  its  urgency  ; — it  is  an 
urgent  thing,  this  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     I  come  to  the  blessed  Word 
of  God,  and  I  ask  whether  any  Missionary  in  this  gathering  ever  had  a  more 
interesting  audience  than  the  Apostle  Paul  when  he  went  to  Rome,     And  what 
was  Paul's  message  to  those  men  at  Rome  V     Let  me  read  it :  "I 
^m^hod*     ^™  ^  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  both  to  the 
wise  and  to  the  unwise.     So  as  much  as  in  me  is  I  am  ready  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Rome  also.     For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth,  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek.     For  therein  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  revealed."     It  is  the  righteousness  of  God  that  we  have  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  consciences  of  these  Hindus,  and  not  the  wisdom  of  man. 

I  have  come  in  contact  with  any  number  of  Hindus  who  are  exactly  in  this 

position  ;  they  know  the  jilan  of  salvation  as  well  as  Dr.  Miller  and  myself,  Ijut 

they  hold  down  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.    It  has  never  come  before  them  as 

f     ^^  urgent  call  from  (rod  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel.     A  pre- 

gm^resiUtb    "^'^^^^  speaker  said  :  '•  We  have  no  conversions  outside  the  Mission 

schools,  and  the  CJhristians  that  are  brought  out  of  these  schools 

are  very  few,''     Of  course  they  are,  and  they  will  be  few  until  you  go  back  to 

God's  plan, — you  will  never  get  adequate  results  in  any  other  way.     You  must 

preach  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  you  will  see  the 

power  of  the  Gospel. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Post,  M.D.  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrout)  :  I  am 
very  happy  to  tell  yoii  thai  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Young  Men's 

Clii'istian  As.sociatiou  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  Colleg'^  is  a 
^""^^"gJJ""^®^  converted  Druse,  and  his  brother  is  also  a  converti'd  Druse 

and  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Association ;  and  another  converted 
Druse  is  one  of  the  leading  teachers  in  the  College,  and  his  brother  was  an 
efficient  Medical  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Jaffa  for 
many  years.  Here  are  four  Druses  who  have  been  converted  by  the  Spirit 
of  Almighty  God  through  and  in  the  Syrian  Protestant  College.  What  do 
}ou  want  Ix'tter  than  that ? 

When  the  storm-tossed  mariner  is  feeling  his  way  along  the  dangerous  har- 

bourless  coast  of  Palestine,  and  when  he  approaches  the  roadstead  of  Beyrout,  he 

eagerly  looks  over  the  sandhills  that  he  may  see  a  tall  tower  rising  there.     That 

tower  is  laid  down  upon  his  chart  a     he landniaik  for  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 

of  Beyrout.     It  is  the  tower  of  the  b..  rian  Protestant  College.     This  college  was 

established  in  18G5  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  JMissions  occupying  that  country. 

It  included  in  its  board  of  managers  twenty-four  members,  repre- 

The  Syrian    sentatives  of  all  the  ]Missionary  Societies  in  the  East,  the  Church 

College.       ^lissiouary  Society,  the  Presbyterian  Society,  the  Congregational, 

the  United  Presbyterian,  and  it  has  included  in  its  faculty  and  its 

corps  of  instructors  Methodists' and  l?;ipti,ts.     Wc  are  therefore  a  Christian  and 

a  Missionary  college,  and  we  arc  established  in  the  same  spot  and  for  the  same  pur- 
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pose  as  that  of  every  other  branch  of  the  Missionary  work.     I  will  say  further 
that  we  draw  our  students  from  every  portion  of  the  Mission-field,  and  those  who 
select  the  students  are  the  Missionaries  themselves  ;  they  are  picked  out  as  the 
best,  the  most  hopeful  elements  of  all  those  eastern  communities,  and  with  the 
express  desire  of  training  them,  if  already  converted,  to  be  evangelists  throughout 
the  East,  and,  if  not  already  converted,  to  bring  the  concentrated  influence  of  that 
Christian  institution  upon  them  to  convert  them  to  Christ.     We 
have  no  other  object ;  that  is  the  great  purpose  for  which  the  insti-  Its  one  purpose, 
tution  was  established,  and  to  that  purpose  we  dedicate  our  lives.      operations. 
I  may  also  say  that  this  institution  is  Evangelical  to  the  very  core. 
We  teach  the  Bible, — it  is  a  text  book  in  the  schools,  and  we  teach  every  branch  of 
Christian  l.ibour.     We  teach  the  students  to  become  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
evangelists  in  the  neighbourhood  :  we  teach  them  to  be  Medical  Missionaries, 
and  we  aim  to  instruct  their  minds  and  tc  fire  their  hearts  for  the  great  Avork  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  throughout  those  eastern  lands.    The  institution  has  trained, 
throughout  its  whole  curriculum  or  a  part  of  it,  over  eight  hundred  young  men, 
and  those  young  men  are  scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  Arabic,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Turkish-speaking  world.     We  have  some  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
some  in  Senegambia,  some  in  Morocco,  some  in  Egypt  along  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Relief  Expedition  to  Gordon,  twenty-three  students 
of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  accompanied  your  forces  in  various  capacities 
to  aid  in  that  work.     We  have  them  again  all  through  Palestine  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  ;   we  have  them  all   ^^^  students 
through  Syria,  in  Constantinople,  in  Smyrna,  in  Cyprus,  in  Baghdad,    everwhere. 
and  in  the  distant  borders  of  Asia.     I  ask,  Would  you  blot  out  this 
lighthouse,  would  you  take  down  that  landmark  from  the  East  ?     Rather  tear 
down  the  classic  halls  of   Oxford   and  Cambridge  and  leave  this  standing  to 
enlighten  the  Mohammedan  world  and  bring  it  to  the  Cross. 


-O"""'" ^" -.—„..     ,,v,...v ^"'o 


One  otlier  i-emavk  and  I  have  done.  Four  yea  is  ai^o  a  spiritual  dark- 
ness and  death  had  spread  over  the  field  of  Syrian  Missions  and  adjacent 
Missions,  and  we  began  to  long  and  pray  for  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  had  a  prayer-meeting  of  the  students  of  the  college ;  it  was  quite 
voluntary,  and  there  were  over  eighty  students  present.  It 
happened  to  be  my  good  fortune  to  preside  over  that  meeting.  meetin*^ 
I  represented  the  state  of  things  in  the  college  and  out  of  it, 
and  then  I  asked  the  students  to  spend  a  moment  in  silent  prayer.  Tliey 
bowed  their  heads,  and  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  anywhere  in  the 
room.  After  they  had  raised  their  heads  I  said,  "  Now,  every  one  of  you 
A\ho  is  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  country 
rise."  Sixty  of  those  students  rose  by  a  common  impulse ;  and  the  revival 
of  religion  that  commenced  in  that  prayer-meeting  in  the  Syrian  Pro- 
testant College  spread  all  through  the  country,  and  there  were  gathered 
in  that  single  year  more  couveits  to  the  Church  of  Christ  than  had  been 
gathered  in  the  six  previous  years'  work  of  the  Syrian  Mission. 

Rev.  Silvester  Whitehead  ( Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Canton)  : 
I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  saying  one  word  upon  this  subject. 
Mr.  Thompson,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  represents  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  ili-ew  a  contrast  between  what  he  observed (jj^^^^^jj"'  ^ 
in  China  and  what  he  saw  in  India,  and  he  said  that  higher 
education  did  not  appear  to  bo  so  prominent  in  China  as  it  was  in  India. 
Now    the   fact   is   thtit    Missionary  work  in  China    oegan   with   higher 
education.     The  Anglo-Chinese  College  was  started  and  sustained  by  the 
ablest   Missionaries  of   the   London    Missionary    Society.      It   is   not  in 
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existence  now,  and  Dr.  Legge  himself  confesses  that  he  considered  it  to  a 
very  large  degree,  a  failure.  Many  of  the  men,  who  were  therein  trained, 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  other  subjects  very 
valuable  to  them ;  they  turned  that  knowledge  to  account,  not  by  any 
service  to  the  Mission  at  all,  but  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  through 
commerce  and  the  custom-house ;  and  then  they  used  their  lichcs  as  a 
means  of  indulgence  in  all  kinds  of  vice.  That,  of  course,  was  not  uniformly 
the  case,  but  it  was  the  ease  to  a  very  large  degree,  and  it  Avas 
A  question  of  rcasou  whv  the  Anjirlo-Chincse  College  was  mven  up.     Tlie 

proportion.  •'  ~.  .  ~  .         .       ^ 

que.-^tion  before  us,  I  think,  with  regard  to  China  is  not.  Are 
we  to  give  up  any  arm  of  our  Missionary  eiiterp  ise  ?  I  think  not.  Higher 
edvication  has  its  place  no  doubt,  but  the  question  for  India  and  China  to 
consider  is  this, — What  is  the  due  proportion  between  higher  education  in 
the  colleges  and  Missionary  work,  preaching  and  teaching  among  the 
people  ?     It  must  be  limited  to  that. 

Rev.  William  Gray  (Secretary,  C.M.S.) :  I  should  not  rise  at  this 
advanced  hour  except  just  to  speak  on  two  points,  which  seem  to  me  of  very 

Government  S^'^''^^  consequence  indeed,  and  on  which  I  have  not  heard  a 
opinion  of  its  word  Said  throughout  the  meeting.     I  think  you  ought  not  to 

own  system.  ^,^  without  having  a  word  about  them.  With  reference  to 
the  subject  of  education,  do  you  all  remember  that  the  Government  of 
India  has  very  recently  stated  its  own  opinion  in  very  solemn  words  tliat 
its  own  system  of  mere  secular  education  is  breaking  down  discipline 
altogether,  and  that  it  is  really  deteriorating?  Now  we  shoidd  all  be  exceed- 
ingly thankful  if  the  Government  of  India,  having  made  this  announcement, 
would  try  ar  "^  mend  its  ways  in  that  respect,  and  give  gi-eater  recognition 
to  the  Word  of  God  in  connection  with  its  own  schools.  We  !-hall  even 
be  thankful  for  a  smallei-  mercy  than  that,  if  the  Government  Avould  come 
forward  and  say,  "We  .^hall  deal  more  liberally  tiian  we  have  ever  done 
before  in  the  matter  of  grants  in  aid  to  Mission  schools,  which  will  not 
break  down  discipline." 

But  there  does  not  seem  the  least  chance  of  Government  doing  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  I  maintain  in  view  of  that,  that  it  ought  to  be  our  duty  to  press 
forward  this  higher  education  more  than  we  have  ever  done.  That  is  certainly 
my  own  view  of  the  case,  and  it  is,  I  think,  the  view  of  the  Society  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent. 

Then  there  is  another  point  that  has  not  been  touched  upon,  although  it  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  is  specially  noted  on  the  subject  paper.  I  refer  to  the 
question  of  co-operation.  I  am  thankful  to  state  that  the  Church  ]\Iis- 
^°'°P?'''J*^°'*  "*  sionary  Society  is  giving  £300  a  year  to  our  dear  friend  Dr.  JMiUer's 
education,  college  at  Madras.  Now  why  are  we  doing  that '?  It  is  because  we 
believe  that  the  Gospel  is  faithfully  preached  in  Dr.  ^Iiller"s  college. 
I  assure  you  that  if  we  found  out  that  the  Gospel  wass  not  being  preached  there 
not  one  farthing  of  our  money  would  go  to  that  college.  Now,  is  there  any 
prospect  whatever  of  that  principle  of  co-operation  being  more  fully  carried  out  V 
It  would  save  us  a  great  deal  of  money  no  doubt  ;  it  would  do  a  far  greater 
thing  than  that — it  would  show  the  prople  of  India  that  Christians  at  home,  who 
call  themselves  by  different  names,  able  to  work  together  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.  That  would  be  a  grand  reouit  to  be  attained,  and  I  hope  that  we 
shall  attain  it  more  and  more.  How  is  it  to  be  worked  out  ]  I  believe  if  the 
thing  is  done  as  Dr.  Miller  has  done  it,  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  more  co- 
operation. As  soon  as  you  get  an  institution  like  his  to  be  thoroughly 
successful,  and  as  soon  as  you  find  a  principal  possessed  of  the  same  catholicity 
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of  spirit,  and  showing  the  same  tact  and  power  in  managing  the  institution,  so 
soon  as  you  have  his  success  attained,  you  may  depend  upon  it  you  will  find 
co-operation  not  so  hard  a  matter.  I  believe  most  fully  that  we  ought  to  put 
forward  this  matter  of  higher  education  more  than  we  have  ever  done. 

The  Chairman  pronounced  the  Benediction. 


[If  7vas  with  extreme  regret  that  we  ncre  unahle  to  find  a  jylace 
for  the  following  Paper  in  thi'  programme .  Its  intrinsic  value  and 
the  high  authority  of  the  author  require  that  we  give  it  iii  the 
appendix  of  the  proceedings,  of  which  it  would  have  formed  a  part 
had  time  allowed. — Ed.] 

APPENDIX. 

PAPER. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Blac  kett  (late  of  C.M.S.  Divinity  School,  Calcutta). 

Conclusions  arrived  at  from  experience  as  a  MfiiiJ)fr  of  the  Viceregal  Commission 

0)1,  Education  in  India. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  treat  this  broad  subject  in  a  general  way.  It  will  be 
enough  if  I  ende:ivour  to  state  here  the  conclusions  I  arrived  at  from  what  I  saw 
ami  heard  as  a  member  of  the  Viceregal  Commission  on  Education  in  India  iu 
iss-j. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that  the  education  of  the  country  can  never  be 
done  by  Missionary  Societies.     AVere  they  all  to  devote  at  once  all  their  funds 
and    all  their  staffs   to  educational  work    alone   they   could    not    supply  the 
education  that  is  needed  and  demanded  by  the  population.     The  work  is  far  too 
vast  to  be  accoraplisbed  by  anything  less   than  the  resources  of 
a  nation,   and  of  a  rich  one,  which   the   Indian  is  not.     To   look    ^^^  Church 
only   at  primary   education, — in    1882   the   children   at  school   in  '^themasseT.** 
Bengal  were  reckoned  at  about  a  million.     The  number  in  schools 
where  they  were  in  any  degree  subject  to  Christian  influences  was  about  thirteen 
thousand.     Xow  there  are  said  to  be  two  millions  of  children  under  instruction 
in  the  same  province,  and  those  in  Christian  schools  are  probably  not  more  than 
thev  were  six  vears  ago.     It  is  clear  then  that  nothing  which  we  can  do  can  make 
Indian  education  generally  Christian.     I  take  it  for  granted  that  any  national 
or  governmental  system  of  education  i"  India  must  be  founded  on  the  principle 
of  non-interference  with  religion.     "\Vi  re  it  possible  it  would,  to  my  mind,  be 
utterly  undesirable  that  Christianity  should  be  inculcated  in  any  way  by  the 
authority  of  the  Government.     For  one  thing,  not  even  the  omnipotent  *'  Sircar  " 
coidd  find  Christian  men  to  do  all  the  teaching,  and  I  have  no  faitli  in  Christian 
truth  taught  by  unchristian  men. 

Where  then  can  Christian  teaching  come  in,  in  relation  to  Indian  education  ? 
It  might  be  useful  to  supplement  it.     Bible   classes,  or  inquirers'  classes,  held 
near  colleges  and  schools,  have  sometimes  been  tried   with   a  view   to  draw 
towards   Christianity  such   students  as  had   any  desire    for   something   more 
elevating    than    mathematics    and    English    literature.     But    the 
pressure  of  advanced  education, — in  other  words  the  cramming  for     Christian 
examinations, — ia   so  severe  than  even  well-dispo?od  youths  havCggp^^^^g^gj^j^j 
little  thought  or  time   for   what  their  spirits  need.     The  earnest 
Missionary  is  always  yearning  to  get  these  ingenuous  youths  more  under  his  own 
control,  that  they  may  have  more  time  for  Bible  study,  and  that  Christian  influences 
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may  surround  them  even  amid  their  secular  work.  But  when  he  has  got  them 
he  finds  his  task  not  so  easy  as  he  hoped.  He  has  to  coach  them  up  for 
examinations.  If  they  find  they  have  not  a  good  chance  of  passing  they  will  not 
stay  with  him.  Their  hearts  are  not  with  him  in  their  Bible  lessons — for  these 
things  will  not  tell  in  their  examinations.  His  assistants  are  inefficient,  at  least 
in  giving  religious  instruction.  Sometimes  they  are  Hindus,  sometimes  besides 
that  atheists  at  heart, — and  in  their  actual  teaching,  too,  warning  students  afttr 
class  against  being  so  foolish  to  believe  what  they  have  been  learning  in  the 
class.  I  have  heard  of  such  cases,  and  any  experienced  educationist  will  toll 
you  that  even  native  Christian  teachers  very  seldom  have  sufficient  Missionary 
zeal  to  make  their  Christian  lessons  at  all  efficient.  Nay,  the  Missionary  is 
liable  to  become  in  no  small  degree  secularised  himself.  It  is  very  bard  to  resist 
the  despiritualising  influence  of  educational  drudgery  and  the  rivalry  and 
anxiety  of  getting  up  subjects  for  examination.  The  grace  of  God  can  over- 
come this  or  any  other  evil  influence,  but  the  average  Christian  shows  and  feels 
and  laments  the  effect  of  it  on  his  own  sjiiritual  state.  To  make  the  educational 
work  really  a  ]\Iissionary  agency  conversion  and  religious  instruction  and 
impression  must  be  made  the  first  and  foremost  aim  at  all  times.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  keep  it  in  any  degree  steadily  in  view.  It  can  be  done,  and  is  done.  But 
it  cannot  be  strictly  maintained  that  every  Missionary  educationist  is  first  a 
Missionary  and  then  an  educationist. 

If  we  look  at  the  direct  results  of  such  work  we  might  be  inclined  to  regard 
it  at  first  sight  as  disappointing.  Not  a  great  many  students  pass  from  our 
colleges  into  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  Church.  Some  do,  and  those  who  do  are 
valuable  as  testimonies  to  the  result  of  the  Missionary  work  that  is  done  amid 
the  distractions  of  modern  education.  More,  perhaps,  reveal  in 
Direct  and  after  life  the  seed  that  has  been  sown  in  their  minds  in  school  or 
in  ectres  .  gQ^ggg^  \j-^^  j^^s  remained  dormant  it  may  be  for  many  years. 
Often  such  cases  are  easily  traceable  to  tlie  impression  or  instruction  received 
in  tlie  course  of  education  at  a  Missiojiavy  institution. 

The  soi-disatit  educated  natives  are  becoming  blatant  in  their  self-assertion. 
Doubtless  they  over-estimate  at  present  both  their  powers  and  their  importance, 
as  Avitness  the  report  of  their  Conference  held  last  yei-r  at  ^Madras.  And 
sometimes  they  make  themselves  ridiculous.  Yet  they  have  that  knowledge 
which  in  these  days  is  power,  and  they  have  among  their  countiy- 
the  futoenders."^®^  *^®  exclusive  po&session  of  it.  Spite  of  all  the  resistance  of 
caste  and  race  prejudices  and  religious  divisions,  the  possessors 
of  Engli>u  learning  must  sooner  or  later  become,  if  not  themselves  the  governing 
class,  at  all  events,  the  class  through  whom  their  country  nmst  be  governed. 

A  professor  in  Bengal  asked  his  class  what  was  the  word  in  their  language  for 

conacicna;.      After  some  hesitation  an  honest  youth  stood  up  and   said,   "Sir, 

.  when  we  have  not  got  the  tiling  how  should  we  have  a  name  for 

teacli^ff^    it  y  ''     And  secular  education  has  no  tendency  to  awaken  conscience 

cultivates     f""  inculcate  principles    of    morality.     The   elder  generation    has 

conscience,     di    orned  this.     Loud  and  earnest  were  the  appeals  addressed  by 

native  gentlemen  to  the  Education  Commission  f  jr  the  introduction  into  all 

grades  of  schools  of  some  sort  of  moral  teaching. 

Missionar'y  institutions  do  in  some  degree  supi)ly  the  want.  In  some  cases 
Hindu  parents  ''ef or  these  to  the  Government  schools  for  this  very  reason.  Yet 
we  cannot  in  Otir  schools  do  all  that  is  required.  But  we  can  leaven  the  class 
that  is  Ijeing  thus  raised  up.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  educated 
class  should  comprise  among  its  member.s  an  appreciable  proportion  of  men,  not 
only  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity,  but  moreover  actuated  by  its 
principles.  To  hand  over  the  destinies  of  India,  as  they  are  being  handed  over  in 
some  degi'ee.  and  must  be  handed  over  in  an  ever-increasing  degree,  to  a  class  of 
men  whose  education  leaves  them  thoroughly  unprincipled,  would  be  a  poor  and 
miserable  result  of  our  English  Raj.  But  if  some  among  them  are  men  of 
Christian  principles  then  the  people  at  large  will  find  out  sooner  or  later  who  can 
I'C  trusted  and  who  can  not.     The  only  hope  for  the  educated  class  itself  is  that 
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it  i^liould  be  permeated  witli  nn  infusion  of  the  high  morality  -whicli  is  only 
likely  to  arise  from  a  tliorough  an<l  loval  acceptance  of  Christianity.  Wo  must 
keep  up  our  Christian  sehools  and  colleges  in  order  that  there  may  be  Christians 
among  the  rising  class  ol:  our  great  dependency. 

And  again,  the  prestige  of  Christianity  needs  to  be  kept  up.    It  has  a  prestige 
as  a  religion  of  culture  and  learning.     The  present  populirity  of  English  educa- 
tion  sp"ings  largely,   and   consciou.-lv  too,   from    the  energy   and 
enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Duff.   Missionary  Societies,  which  find  themselves  "^chrisTS"^ 
now  entirely  unable  to  keep  up  the  supply,  were  the  original  creators 
of  the  demand.     And  this  is  not  uninipoitant  in  a  country  like  India,  where  each 
of  the  prevailing  religions  has  a  culture  and  a  learning  of  its  own.     We  have  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  endeavour  to  compel  the  outcast  and  down- 
trodden to  come  in  to  the  feast.      We  may  easily  give  the  impression  that  our 
religion  is  fit  only  for  such.     The  wi  althy  and  the  learned  are  ready  enough  in 
any  case  to  desj)ise  the  preaching  of  the  Cross,     ^.t  is  by  all  means  advisable 
to  "keep  up,   and  to   maintain  at  a   high  standard   of   elFiciency,  the  colleges 
we  possess,  in  order  that  Christianity  may  continue  to  be   associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  real  culture  and  that  learning  which  always  commands 
respect. 

Once  more,  our  Christians  want  education.  A  very  fair  pro})ortion  of  Chris- 
tian students,  sons  of  Christian  parents,  are  to  be  found  on  the  college  books. 
God  iirbid  that  they  should  have  to  go  to  colleges  where  the  influence  is  wholly 
secular,  if  not  anti -Christian.  They  need  special  assistance,  iu  order  that  the 
clever  boys  of  our  Churches  may  take  their  proper  place,  not  only  in  the  Church, 
but  in  the  country,  in  the  coming  generation.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
keep  up  our  Christian  colleges,  if  it  were  only  for  the  benefit  of  Christian  people. 
At  the  same  time,  a  good  nucleus  of  Christian  students  is  likely  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  non-Christian  students  in  the  same  institutions.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  our  Christians  wholly  apart,  although  there  are  undeniable 
risks  to  faith  and  moials  in  the  contact  witli  heathens.  But  even  for  the  work's 
sake  such  contact  must  be  [)ermittcd,  for  faith  and  hope  are  propagated  by 
contagion. 

It  must  be  noted,  liowevc]",  that  all  these  aims,  for  which  Missioi:.ary  educa- 
tion should  be  kept  up,  bear  lot  directly  on  the  Missionary  aim.  They  are 
pastoral,  political,  patriotic.  -Nor  do  they  bear  much  upon  primary  education. 
Elementary  schools  appear  to  me  to  have  passed  out  of  the  Missionary  field,  and 
entered  into  the  pastoral.  They  must  bo  kept  up  where  there  are  Christians,  as 
they  are  in  an  English  parish,  for  the  education  of  the  Christians.  The  effect 
on  the  general  education  of  the  country  of  such  schools  as  we  can  support  is  so 
infinitesimal,  that  it  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  turning  any  of  our  limited 
Missionary  funds  into  such  a  channel. 

In  female  education.  Missionary  Societies  still  have  the  prerogative,  and 

should  strive  to  retain  it,  not  by  preventing,  were  tliat  possible,  other  parties 

from  doing   anything   in  this  line,  Init   b}    extending  their  own 

operations,  and  making  tliem  as   effective,  as   Christian,   and  as       ,  emaie 
-.;•     •  Ml  -«'     •  l^  J-  /•     1  ii     1  j_  education, 

jlissionary  as  possible.     .Native  gentlemen  oiten  reel  that  great  as 

is  the  danger  of  demoralising  their  sons  by  a  purely  secular  education,  with  their 

daughters  it  would  be  greater  still. 

But  whatever  we  do  in  Missionary  education,  let  us  do  it  well.     Let  it  be 
efficient  as  educational  work,   and  real  as  Missionary  effort.      To  reach  and 
maintain  the  equilibrium  between  these  two  is  a  constantly  re- 
curring  difficulty.     It  is  not  to  be  evaded  by  regarding  this  work  as       do  weU 
secondary,  giving  it  inferior  agents,  and  starving  it  as  concerns 
domicile  and  apparatus.    Our  Missionary  colleges  and  high  schools  ought  to  be  at 
once  good  and  cheap,  and  thoroughly  spiritual  in  aim  and  character.    Concentrate 
your  efforts  on  a  few  sach  institutions,  and  do  not  be  tempted  to  start  new  ones, 
which  must  both  be   weak  themselves  and  weaken  others,  by  any  feeling  of 
rivalry  o   competition. 

But  surely  we  have  allowed  ourselves  too  much  time  and  care  in  the  indirect 
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work  of  Missions,  in  proportion  to  that  bestowed  upon  the  direct.     "Pre    h  the 
Gospel  "  is  the  foremost  command.     Do,  teach,  write,  all  th;     may 
Evangelistic    ^pjj^j  ^q  secure  a  favourable  hearing  for  the  Gospel,  but  do  nt    wait 
"^remostf"    ^^^  ^^^*  ^  pour  In  the  Gospel  right  and  left,  and  straight  in  iront, 
and  everywhere.    Let  the  heathen  be  exposed  to  a  feu  d'enfer  of 
Gospel  preaching, — or  rather  to  a,  feu  de  cicl, — let  us  insinuate  it  if  we  can,  but 
bring  it  to  bear  point  blank  as  well  at  every  opportunity.     Let  us  believe  that 
the  Gospel,  not  education,  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  let  us  keep  in 
their  proper  places  all  those  auxiliaries  to  the  Gospel  which  are  really  in  accord- 
ance with  its  principles  and  aim. 


MEETINGS  OF  MEMBERS 
IN   SECTION. 


Twelfth  Session. 

THE  inSSIOXARY  IX  RELATION   TO   LITERATURE. 

(1)   GEXERAL. 

(a)  The  place  and  importance  of  the  Mission  Pi'ess.  Under  what  conditions 
sliould  it  be  maintainec  ?  Should  it  be  confined  to  purely  ^Missionary  literature, 
or  should  it  be  used  for  and  supported  by  general  printing  ? 

{h)  Should  distribution  of  Christian  literature  be  gratuitous  or  paid  for  ? 

(c)  The  extent  to  which  the  Missionary  may  legitimately  devote  himself  to 
the  preparation  of  pure  literature  for  the  people  generally — by  newspapers, 
books  of  science,  history,  etc. 

{d)  How  far  may  Missionaries  of  different  Societies  co-operate  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Christian  literature  ? 

(e)  The  Missionary  in  relation  to  Science. 

{Friday  morning,  June  liyt/i,  in  the  Annexe^ 

Dean  Vahl  (of  Denmark)  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretai  y,  Rev.  J.  Sharp,  M.A. 

Kr.  Se^pii  Braithwaite  offered  prayer. 

The  Chainnaii :  The  theme  upon  wliich  we  shall  dwell  to-day  is 
tlie  Missionary  in  relation  to  literature,  and  the  Missionary  in  relation 
to  science.  We  find  men  who  oftentimes  disregard  the  higher  work 
of  the  Missionaries,  while  they  are  quite  ready  to  give  them  due  credit 
for  what  they  have  done  in  tiie  interests  of  literature  and  of  science. 
Who  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  greatest  and  the  Missionariea 
most  noble  of  all  the  explorers  of  foreign  countries  in  our  and  science. 
days?  I  believe  it  v/as  he  who  .died  fiir  away  from  his  relations, 
whose  corpse  v  ms  borne  to  the  coast  by  his  native  attendants,  and 
was  brought  to  b's  native  country,  and  now  is  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  ami  .ig  the  most  noble  men  of  this  country.  He 
was  a  Missionary.  The  noble  work  of  the  Missionaries  with  regard 
VOL.  II.  17 
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to  literature  has  also  been  acknowledged,  and  when  we  peruse  the 
books  of  Dr.  Kobert  Oust  we  can  see  how  largely  he  has  made  use 
of  all  that  the  Missionaries  have  seen  and  written.  The  linguistic 
abilities  of  the  Missionaries  are  very  great. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  Society  was  started  in  Scandinavia,  having 
committees  in   all  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  with  the  special 
,.      .     purpose  of  forwarding  a  native  literature  in  the  languages  of 
Missionary    the  Meih  people  in  Assam,  and  of  the  Santhals,  and  this  corn- 
Literature     jiiittee  comprises  the  best  Oriental  linguists  and  sciertitic  men, 
ociety.      ^^  ^^.^ij  ^^  ^j^^  l^^g^  men  of  our  diti'erent  Churches.     What 
science  owes  to  Missionaries  we  heard  the  day  before  yesterday,  when 
Sir  Monier-Williams,  the   distinguished  Orientalist,  said  how  much  he 
owed  to  one  of  the  late  Missionaries  for  his  knowledge   about   the  old 
religions  of  India.     In  America  a  very  thick  volume  has  been  published, 
stating   what   the   Missionaries    have   done   for   science,    literature,    and 
commerce. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  topic  which  we  have  to  consider  to-day.     We 

have  also  to  deal  with  the  place  and  importance  of  the  Mission 

&£uenceof  the  p^.^,^^^     rpj^^  p^,^,^^  j^  ^  ^.g^.^.     .^.^^  power  for  good  or  for  evil  in 

Kission Press.  -    '  i  ^      ,,     ,     ,         .    ,     , 

our  days,  as  all  must  coniess.     it  has  been  called  the  eighth 

great  power,  and  it  is  a  very  gi-eat  power.  It  is  necessary  to  make  use  of 
this  power  in  the  native  countries  >\here  the  Missions  have  ])cen  or  are 
already  established.  There  is  a  difference  between  countiies  which  have 
had  no  literature  at  all  ^nd  countries  where  literature  has  been  found 
before  our  country  hr'l  -ny  Hterature  of  its  own.  There  are  many 
respects  in  which  this  (question  can  be  considered,  but  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  them.  We  have  i;ble  men  who  are  to  read  Papers  and  speak,  who 
have  had  much  more  experience  than  I  have.  I  thank  you  for  your 
forbearance  in  listening  to  me  while  speaking  in  what  is  to  myself  a  foreign 
language. 

PAPER. 

1.  By  the  Rev.  H.  U.  Weitbrecht,  Ph.D.  (C.M.S.,  Batala,  Punjab, 
Editorial  Secretary  of  the  Punjab  Bible  and  Religious  Book 
Societies).     Read  l3y  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dyson. 

T/ie  Misi^wnanj  in  relation  to  Literature. 

It  is,  happily,  needless  to  prove  to  persons  conversant  with 
Missionarv  work  that  the  formation  of  a  Christian  literature  is  an 
essential  part  of  Missionary  work  in  any  given  nation.  The  question 
which  practically  concerns  us  now  is  tlie  relative  importance  of 
literary  as  compared  with  other  aspects  of  Missionary  work,  and  the 
best  means  and  methods  for  promoting  it. 

In  treating  this  subject  I  can  speak  personally  of  India  only. 

The  Urdu  language  is,  from  a  literury  point  of  view,  the  most  widely 

extended  tongue  in  India ;   that  is  to  say,  it  probably  reaches  the 

Experience    largest  number  of  readers,  and  it  is  also  the  best  fnr- 

ofirdia.      nislicd  with  general  and  Christian  literature.     Moreover 

India  offers  a  wider  field  of  observation  and  deduction  than  any 
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ofher  Mission-fiold,  r.ini^fin^  from  the  most  finished  products  of 
Western  science  and  education  in  the  Presidency  ciries  and  provincial 
capitals,  to  the  merest  savages  in  their  hilly  retreats.  Hence  the 
observations  here  recorded  and  the  deductions  attempted  may, 
perhaps,  have  an  application  wider  than  the  area  from  which  they 
proceed. 

What  then  are  the  sp(>cial  difficulties  and  special  opportuuities 
which  the  experience  of  the  present  juncture  emphasises  in  respect 
of  the  literary  work  of  Missions  ? 

To  mention  the  chief  difficulty,  first,  I  would  say  that  excluding 
strictly  s})iritual  opponents,  it  is  the  same  which  meets  us  through- 
out our  modern  Missions,  tlie  wide  dilTerence  of  race  and  civilisation 
between  the  evangelist  and  the  evangelised.  And  this  it  is  which 
renders  it  so  difficult  to  a  apt  our  literary  work  both  in  Difficulties 
form  and  matter  to  those  lor  wlioni  it  is  intended,  so  that  in  adapting, 
it  may  appeal  to  their  faculties  and  influence  tlum  permanently. 
The  area  influenced  by  Western  ideas  is  continually  and  rapidly 
enlarging,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Missionary  body  to  cover  it  with  Christian  literature.  To  take 
only  one  instance.  The  early  leaders  of  higher  English  education 
in  India  were  Missionaries  like  Dufl"  and  Wilson,  into  the  fruits  of 
whose  labours  we  have  entered  and  are  still  entering.  But  since 
their  day  this  higher  education  has  fallen — not  through  The  need 
a  relaxation  of  effort  on  the  ]iart  of  Missionaries,  but  ofuterature. 
through  the  increased  activity  of  the  State — for  the  most  part  into 
the  hands  of  Government  institutions,  while  primary  education  has 
received  an  enormous  impulse.  Most  of  the  youths  who  receive  the 
liigher  education  engage  either  in  Government  service  or  in  the  legal 
jirofession ;  and  both  during  and  after  their  training  they  are  schooled 
m  a  system  of  religious  neutrality  often  amounting  to  indifference. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  old  world  of  India,  which  offered  its  peculiar 
difficulties,  Christian  literature  now  has  to  reach  a  new  generation. 
There  are  still  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  masses  ;  still  a  community 
educated  on  the  old  indigenous  lines,  with  more  or  less  of  Hindu  or 
Mohammedan  classical  knowledge.  But  there  is  also  a  community 
educated  by  Western  methods,  many  through  English,  more  through 
the  vernacular  tongues,  some  quite  or  nearly  up  to  the  standard 
of  English  scholars  ;  others  occupying  every  intei-mediate  position 
between  this  and  the  purely  vernacular  reader,  while  even  his 
language  is  receiving  a  strong  dash  of  English  words,  uncouth  as 
they  look  in  their  Indian  dress.  And  yet,  near  as  he  may  come  to 
Western  notions,  the  Indian  is  still  an  Indian  in  mind  and  dis- 
position, and  as  such  he  must  be  approached.  The  many-sided 
sympathy  in  tone,  the  wide  variety  in  form,  needed  to  meet  all 
these  classes,  must  be  found  in  Missionary  literature,  if  it  is  not  to 
fall  behind  in  its  great  vocation. 

With  the  difficulty  of  adequately  performing  a  task  of  such 
increasing  complexity,  a  corresponding  opportunity  is  closely  hound 
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up.  The  spread  of  knoidcdge  resnltinf):  from  the  rapid  advance  of 
education  is  opening  an  ever-widening;-  door  to  Missionary  literature. 

Increase     A  supply  of  leadcrs  is  being  prepared  much  faster  than 

of  readers,  a  su]>ply  of  good  icuding.  Western  knowledge  and 
acquaintance  with  English  is  eagerly  sought  for,  so  that  the 
Missionary— pressed  as  he  is  by  his  own  proi)er  work — finds  him- 
self seriously  confronted  by  the  question  of  })ure  literature  for  the 
people.  At  no  previous  period  has  the  iuiTcase  of  the  reading 
community  in  India  been  so  ra])id,  and  the  ratio  of  progress  pro- 
mises to  increase.  Before  the  Education  Commission  in  1882,  the 
number  of  scholars  was  estimated  at  2,000,000  ;  it  is  now  computed 
at  3,500,000,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  the  primary  dejiartment. 
Not  all  of  these  become  regular  readers,  but  the  majority  will  require 
some  mental  food. 

The  third  feature  of  the  Mission-field  which  bears  upon  literary 

Growth  of    ^^^^  J^^^  "^^  ^^  i\ie  growth  of  the  Christian  commumty. 

Christian     The  rates  of  increase  in  the  three  decades  preceding  1882, 

community.     ^.^^.^  ^^  folloWS  : 

1851-61 51  per  cent. 

1801-71 (]1    „      „ 

1871-81 86    „      „ 

At  the  end  of  1881  there  were  417,:)72  Protestant  native  Christians 
in  India.  For  this  community,  as  it  increases  in  numbers  and  grows 
in  intelligence,  a  Christian  literature  is  more  needed  every  year;  and 
it  is  only  in  a  well  taught  Christian  Church  tliat  we  have  a  reason- 
able hope  of  a  permanence  and  self-propagation.  To  set  forth  the 
practical  conclusions  which  flow  from  these  facts  it  may  be  useful 
to  borrow  the  terms  of  political  economy,  and  consider  Missionary 
literature  in  respect  of  its  production,  its  distribi;tion,  and  its 
consumption.  Ar.d  as  its  consumption  is  the  practical  end  that  we 
wish  to  attain,  it  may  be  taken  first. 

1.  The  Consumption  of  Mission  Literature.* 

Co  3 sumption    depends    upon    demand.     How  enormously  the 

demand  for  literature  generally  is  being  increased,  by  the  educational 

work  now  going  on,  I  have  already  pointed  out.     Between  1882  and 

1885  the  pupils  in  Government  and  aided  schools  in  India  increased 

Increased    ^^  somo  eight  liuudrcd  thousand. t     Of  the  three-and-a- 

demand     half  milHous  now  under  instruction,  some  two  hundred 

foruterature.  thousaud   arc  in   Mission   schools.      For    these    readers 

literature   of  a  sort   is   forthcoming.     I  have  not   the   means   of 

obtaining  full  statistics,  but  I  may  refer  to  the  figures  given  by  Dr. 

*  I  use  this  term  in  preference  to  "  Missionary  Literature,"  as  the  latter  might  be 
understood  to  mean  ^^li^slonary  magazines,  biographies,  and  the  like. 

f  This  increase  may  include  a  considerable  number  of  schools  already  existing, 
which  came  under  Governmental  inspection  and  cognisance  during  the  period  named, 
but  even  this  connotes  an  important  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  education  given. 
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Murdoch  in  his  Paper,  showing  that  8,963  publications  were  registered 
during  1880  in  Britisli  India.  Of  these,  the  larger  proportion,  1,485, 
were  in  Urdu;  and,  judging  by  the  Punjab  publications  of  a  few 
years  previous,  wo  may  roughly  estimate  that  the  percentage  of 
subjects  was  as  follows : — 

Religion 25 

Poetry,  fiction,  and  dr.una 37 

Kducation •        .  25 

Other  subjects i         .  13 

100 


Of  the  first  class  a  certain  nuuibor,  perhaps  a  sixth,  are  Christian 
works.  The  second  class,  of  books  and  pamphlets  are  largely 
demoralising ;  while  the  third  again  include  a  sprinkling  of  Christian 
books,  published  by  the  Christian  Vernacuhir  Education  Society. 
With  the  exception  of  these  school  books,  most  of  the  Christian 
works  have  a  limited  circuhition,  especially  those  of  any  size.  The 
other  languages  of  North  India  are  relatively  less  well  supplied  with 
Christian  books  than  Urdu. 

From  these  lacts  we  gatlier  that  the  vernacular  books  which  are 
read  for  purposes  other  than  studious  or  professional  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  morally  pernicious.  And  this  applies  also,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  English  literature  favoured  by  young  India,  so  far  Pemicious 
as  it  is  secular.  Secularism  and  free  love  go  hand-in-hand  literature. 
to  furnish  the  mental  food  of  many  English-reading  natives;  nor  is  this 
a  result  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  secular  character  of 
education  in  Government  schools.  The  Government  of  India,  in  its 
m(!morandum  of  the  31st  December,  1887,  on  moral  education,  has 
shown  its  sense  of  this  dangerous  tendency,  and  its  desire  to  check 
it,  by  the  introduction  into  schools  and  colleges  of  moral  text-books, 
and  by  other  means.  It  is  obvious  that  such  efforts  need  to  be 
accomi)anied  by  the  provision  of  a  pure  literature,  which  will,  in  due 
course,  be  more  largely  demanded  by  a  purer  generation,  and  which 
tends  to  produce  the  frame  of  mind  that  perpetuates  such  a  demand. 
To  such  elforts  the  Literary  Missionary  (when  he  has  been  evolved) 
will  give  all  the  help  that  he  can  spare  from  his  direct  Christian 
work. 

The  demand  for  literature,  further,  will  depend  not  only  upon 
the  number  of  people  who  possess  the  ability  to  read,  but  also  upon 
their  wdl  to  use  it,  i.e.,  on  the  reading  habits  they  have  formed. 
That  reading  habits  are  on  the  increase  cannot  be  doubted;  Headingon 
but,  so  far  as  my  observation  and  the  testimony  I  have  the  increase. 
been  able  to  gather  go,  such  habits  are  weak,  considering  the  number 
of  possible  readers.  The  only  literature  excepted  from  this  neglect 
is  newspapers  ;  these  are  overlooked  by  very  few  who  pretend  to 
education. 

In  this  matter  of  reading  the   Missionary  is  able  to  influence 
substantially  two  classes  of  the  community,  the  native  Christians 
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and  pnpils  in  Mission   schools,  and  he  shonld   see  to  it   that  he 

Christian  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  pFomote  reading  liabits  and  a  taste  for 
literature  in  good  literature  among  them.  Every  school  and  every 
theMiMioni.  cougFegatiou  shouKl  liavc  its  lending  library,  to  be  ke])t 
replenished  with  tlie  lost  attractive  books  to  be  had,  and  new 
books  or  tracts  or  new  editions  which  come  out,  should  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Christian  community  or  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
by  the  colporteur  and  others.  To  do  this  systematically  will  prove 
no  small  stimulus  to  the  consumption  of  our  literature  ;  and  the 
student,  once  inoculated  with  a  taste  for  it,  will  desire  its  farther 
gratification.  It  is,  however,  most  imjiortant  for  us  to  consider  that, 
owing  to  the  great  extension  of  Government  education,  and  the 
pressure  on  Mission  schools  of  examinations  and  education  codes 
squeezing  down  religious  instruction  to  a  minimum,  the  provision 
of  Christian  literature  for  the  army  of  readers  is  rapidly  over- 
shadowing the  question  of  conveying  a  limited  amount  of  Christian 
instruction  to  the  comparatively  few  who  attend  Mission  schools. 

This  leads  us  to  two  conclusions.     First,  t/te  importance  of  ncics- 
papers.     Each  language  area  should  have  a  good  Christian  vernacular 
Importance    newspapcr,  vigorously  supported  and  well  pushed  ;   and 
of  newspapers,  gacli  great  ccutre,  at  least  each  Presidency  town,  an  evan- 
gelistic organ,  doing  also  the  work  of  a  literary  paper — similar  to 
Prog^'CsSj  so  excellently  conducted  at  Madras. 

The  second  point  is  the  increasiivj  importance  of  English  as  an 
element  in  Missionary  literature.  Here  the  popular  demand  is 
really  increasing.  Mr.  H.  E.  Perkins  (C.M.S.,  Amritsar,  late 
Commissioner  of  Rawal  Pindi)  writes:  "Natives  have  in  many 
places,  e.g.,  in  Rawal  Pindi,  instituted  English  lending  libraries 
among  themselves."  Many  an  English  book  of  distinctly  religious 
tendency  will  be  accei)table  for  the  sake  of  its  literary  merit  or 
interest,  where  a  vernacular  book  of  similar  tone  would  be  passed 
by.  The  English  sales  of  our  religious  book  depositories,  therefore, 
have  a  direct  Missionary  value,  if  rightly  used. 

2.  The  Distribution  of  Mission  Literature, 

Distribution  must  doubtless  depend  upon  demand  on  the  one  side 
and  production  on  the  other,  but  the  method  by  which  it  is  carried 
on  will  do  much  to  influence  both.  The  question  is  raised  in  the 
Distribution  by  Conference  programme,  as  to  whether  distribution  should 
sale  or  gift,  ^e  gratuitous  or  by  purchase.  If  we  are  aiming  to  place 
our  literary  work  on  a  solid  and  j)ermanent  basis,  this  can  only  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  real  popular  demand  for  such  literature  as  we  supply. 
The  demand  which  we  can  reasonably  expect  will  be,  first,  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  community  for  its  own  edification  and  for  evangel- 
ising purposes  ;  and,  second,  on  the  part  of  outsiders  who  desire  from 
motives  of  curiosity  or  spiritual  unrest  to  know  the  Christian  religion ; 
or  who  are  in  part  so  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity  that 
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they  welcome  books  with  a  certain  amount  of  Christian  teaching. 
Hence  a  rule  has  been  adopted,  since  the  Allahabad  Missionary  Con- 
ference of  1872,  by  the  Indian  Tract  Societies,  that  all  supplies  of 
books  must  ])e  paid  for  by  the  persons  who  order  them,  whether 
Missionaries  or  others.  This  throws  the  question  of  free  distribution 
on  the  purchasers,  and  ])laces  a  deliuite  limit  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
Mission  funds  will  seldom  permit  of  free  distribution  of  Christian 
books  to  any  lar«;e  extent.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  tendency 
of  distribution  should  be  from  free  gifts  towards  purchase  ;  and  to 
say  that  a  man,  notably  an  Indian,  will  value  and  read  what 
he  purchases  more  than  what  he  receives  gratis,  is  to  utter  a 
truism. 

What  we  need  in  the  distribution  of  our  Mission  literature  is  that 
commercial  ])rinciples  should  be  more  fully  a])plied  to  it.    I  will  take 
only  two  points.     The  first  is  attention  to  details.     For   commercial 
instance,  in  regard  to  the  get-up  of  books.     Such  matters     principles. 
as  the  best  arrangement  of  the  title-page,  proper  tables  of  contents, 
the  best  style  of  binding,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
book,  advertising  other  publications  on  the  fly  leaves,  the  various 
minutiii)   of    typography,    and   a    hundred    other    things   demand 
attention.     Again,  in  the  sale  room,  showing  up  the  stock  without 
exposing  it  to  damage  from  glare,  weeding  out  old  stock,  advertising 
new  arrivals,   sending  out  specimens   by  colporteurs,   looking  out 
for  new  openings  ;  all  this,  and  much  more,  has  to  be  considered 
with  care  and  vigilance.    More  especially,  a  constant  improumcnt 
must  be  kept  up,  otherwise  distribution  infallibly  suffers.     In  these 
respects,  we  must  confess  our  Indian  Publishing  Societies  have  much 
leeway  to  make  up.    The  second  point  simply  follows  on  the  first.    I 
mean  the  need  of  efficient  su/jcrrision.    How  can  vigilance     Adequate 
be  without  a  vigilans,  watchfulness  without  a  watcher?   aupervision. 
And  how  can  one  watch  the  distribution  of  literature  when  he  has  his 
own  proper  work  to  look  after  ?  Yet  this  is,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
tlie  position  of  every  Missionary  and  layman  in  India,  upon  whom  the 
guidance  of  literary  work  devolves.     And,  if  we  consider  that  the 
circulation  of  Mission  literature  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  thus  as 
a  by-work,  we  can  only  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  extension  which 
He  has  permitted  it  to  attain.     ]Moreover,  if  we  regard   the  only 
instance  that  I   am   acquainted   with,  of  a   European    Missionary 
entirely  devoted  to  literary  work, — I  refer  to  ray  honoured  friend, 
Dr.  John  Murdoch,  of  Madras, — we  cannot  but  keenly  feel  how  much 
more  might  be  done  were  more  men  of  the  right  kind  assigned  to 
subdivide  the  labour  of  this   immense  task.     The  Church  of  Christ 
must  enlarge  her  ideas  of  ^lissionary  work.    We  need  lay-  Must  enlarge 
men  acquainted  with  the  book  trade,  yet  full  of  a  desire     our  ideas. 
to  win  souls,  who  will  devote  themselves,  with  no  thought  of  worldly 
gain,  on  the  same  footing  as  other  Missionaries,  to   the   work    of 
pushing  the  sale  of  Mission  literature  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Allahabad,  and  Lahore,  without  neglecting  the  many  opportunities 
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for  direct  evan^^clisatiou  that  will  come  in  their  wuy.  Will  Christian 
EuglauJ  give  us  such? 

Jk'lore  ])as.siiig  on  to  the  last  ])art  of  my  suhject,  I  will  touch  on 

two  more  ]»oiiits  cDriiiccted  witli  the  distri!)Ution  of  literature.     Tlu; 

first  is  tlie  desirableness  of  having  in  every  town  IMissidu 

Twopomta.    „Q„,^3t^jj j(jg  ^^f  l\y^^  yaturo  of  an  institute  to  supplement  the 

ordinary  bookshop  or  colportage  ;  a  phice  in  whi(;h  there  is  a 
lending  library,  books  for  sale,  a  paper  or  two  to  read,  and  a 
ratcchist,  or  other  preacher  in  attendance  ;  tlic;  same  place  serving 
also  for  preaching  and  lectures. 

The  other  ])()int  is  that,  as  already  urged,  pu]>ils  in  schools  and 
colleges  sliould  be  encouraged  to  buy  books  and  tracts  not  only 
vernacular,  but  Englisli ;  and  that  these  should  be  more  widely  used 
in  prize  distributions. 

3.  T/te  Production  of  Mission  Lihntture. 

Production  is  of  two  kinds,  material  i^r  d  ■  ental.  Under  tlic 
first  head  conies  the  question  of  the  Mi,^  jn  i  .  s',  mentioned  in 
the  ])rogramme  ;  under  the  second  that  of  Authorship. 

The  Mission  Press. — The  valu'  'tf  the  Mission  Press  in  a  country 
such  as  India  rests,  of  course,  on  giounds  ditferent  from  those  which 
necessitate  such  an  institution,  say,  in  Madagascar.  There  is  now 
an  eager  competition  for  printing  work  in  the  way  of  regular 
trade.  Still  the  Mission  Press  has  its  value,  if  elHciently  super- 
vised, inasmiicii  as  it  i'rees  the  l*ublishing  Society  from  the 
disadvantages  of  competition,  and  allbrds  a  guarantee  for  correctness 
TheMisgion   of  proof-rcadiug   and   goodness   of    work.       The    Press 

Presi.  should  priut  IMissionary  work  at  a  rate  which  will  just 
cover  expenses  (not  including  the  Superiutendenl's  salary),  and  out- 
side work  should  only  be  done  as  a  resource  when  Mission  work  is 
not  at  hand,  at  ordinary  nuirket  rates.  Above  all,  tlu^  Superintendent 
of  the  press  should  he  a  JMissionary  layman,  accpuiinted  with  printing 
work,  and  assigned  to  that  as  his  special  duty. 

Last,  not  least,  comes  the  nuitter  o^  Aufhoiship.  The  Christian 
vernacular  books  that  we  have,  do  all  credit  to  those  who  produced 
them  ;  but  the  mass  of  them  are  only  lirst  attem[)ts,  and  stand  in 
great  need  of  revision  and  imp:ov(!ment,  to  reader  them  fitted  ibr 
our  })resent  needs,  and  the  ris(!  in  the  standan'  of  education.  Useless 
will  be  the  ])ushing  of  sales,  vain  all  improvement  in  th(>  get-uj)  of 
books,  only  saddening  the  demand  for  Christian  reading,  unless  we 
.  .^    ^.      can  improve  in  the  matt<'r  of  authorship,  both  by  emraging 

Authorship.       ,  i.  l- r       \    t.    ^       t.  I  •  l    i        l  I 

the  services  01  Iresh  talent  and  experience,  ana  hy  develop- 
ing the  gifts  of  those  who  already  work.  Who,  then,  is  to  do  this? 
Who  is  to  watch  the  needs  of  his  province,  to  inquire  alter  literary 
workers,  native  and  Euroj)ean  ;  to  suggest  to  them  the  part  tluit 
each  r  all  take,  to  unify  and  press  forward  tin;  production  of  Christian 
books  in  each  of  '  e  gp'ut  iinguages  of  India?  \\\:  must  have 
LlTEUAUY  Miss         uiEL'^  oue  at  least  for  each  language  area. 
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[Here  follows  an  extract  from  what  the  Autlior  had  formerly 
written  in  the  "  l)e.scri[)tive  Catalonrue  nml  Iteview  of  Urdu 
Christian  hitavi- <:""■'."     J^ondon  :   Iteli^^-ious  Tract  Society. — Ei).] 

lam  not  ins.  i  -u':)  v.,ttivo([naiilications  to  this  plea  for  tlieap[)oiiit^ 
merit  of  Literary  i.I.  si<.  ir»  ies.  One  is  .su^^gcsted  by  the  Itev-  J{. 
Clark,  of  Amritsai-.  vno  '  s  workiMl  in  this  (uius(!  as  few  have,  tliat 
Wfll-known  authors  in  r^n-.and  mi<rht  do  not  a  little  to  „.   . 

cr>  o  JUlSSlOIliiriGS 

help  ns  by  writin<j^  short  ])apers  or  articles  with  special  devot.!dto 
reference  to  the  reliucious  douhts  and  dillicMdties  of  ^*^^'"-*^^''«- 
Indians.  Still  it  is  only  a  small  ])art  of  the  needed  work  which  can 
thns  he  done.  Tin;  other  consideration  is  of  nion;  weiu^ht.  Jt  is  that 
we  forei^^ners  an;  hut  workini^  to  ))repar(;  the  way  for  the  natives  of 
Jndia  itsell',  and  that  our  chief  care;  should  he  to  train  tlu'in  for  the 
Work  of  providing,''  a  Christian  literature  for  their  own  land.  Most 
tnu!  this  is.  We  Foreigwi  Missionaries  desire  nothini;  more  ardently 
than  to  he  .jle  to  pass  on  tlu;  torch  to  Indians.  J5ut  now  there  is 
the  conflict,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  work  to  he  set  forward, 
as  the  walls  of  JcTUsalem  were  bnilt  by  Kehemiah  and  his  com- 
panions, for  at  least  a  tem})orary  shelter  ;  and  in  this  the  more 
liii^hly-endowed  brother  who  has  come  from  witliout  must,  as  yet, 
lead  the  denizens  of  the  land.  Moreover,  it  is  just  becaust;  the  work 
of  training  or  eliciting  literary  ability  in  tlu  Indian  Church,  is  so 
vastly  important,  that  special  men  are  needed  to  do  it.  When,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  will  t.   y  he  given? 

Tiie  (piestion  is  raised  in  our  programme  as  to  how  far  the 
Missionary  may  devot(!  hihiself  generally  to  the  work  of  ])ure 
literatnre?  1  reply  :  Give;  the  Missionary,  whom  (iod  iuis  so  called, 
leisure,  first  of  all,  to  devote  hitnself  to  tlu^  work  of  Christian 
literature,  and  when  he  has  surveyed  and  assayed  this  Id  in 
earnest,  we  will  then  begin  to  discuss  what  time  he  can  spare  for  the 
remoter  work. 

The  appc/intment  of  'jiterary  Missionaries  is  }  .irt  of  a  larger 
qncstion  :  that  of  Missiojiary  rcaarcds.  The  Literary  Missionary,  as 
has  alref;  ly  been  shown,  cannot  be  a  neopliyte.  Experience  in 
g<'n(!ral  Missionary  work  is  a  necessary  pre-reipiisite  for  his  calling. 
I  Jut  how  can  Missionaries  of  experience  I  c  set  free  for  this  work 
under  the  j)resent  system  of  distributing'-  oi  *  i'orces  ?  No  Missionary 
sooner,  in  the  majority  of  cc  es,  do^s  -  ilission  ai)[)ear  reserves, 
strongly  manned,  than  soini^  :  the  .^tu.i  are  draftetl  olf  "to  enter 
a  fresh  door."  1'he  lirst  3lish  jn  is  reduced  to  the  strength  barely 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work ;  a  vacancy  occurs 
through  death  or  sickness;  and  once  mon^  the  mournful  cry  goes 
i'ortii  :  "  Under-manned."  Is  any  earthly  warfan?  carried  on  as  we 
])rosecnte,  for  the  most  part,  tiwV  cam[iaign  of  Christ's  king<h)m  ? 
\Miat, general  would  dare  .systemically  to  light  without  n^serves  ? 
And  what  treatment  would  be  accordeo  to  onc^  who  did  so  when  he 
met  wit  i  well-merited  defeat?  Does  any  business  succetul  on  such 
principles?     If  it  is  immoral  to  extend  our  pecuniary  obligations, 
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especially  where  others  are  involved,  beyond  the  limit  at  which  we 
can  reasonably  hope  to  meet  them,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  policy  of 
extending  our  spiritual  liabilities  when  we  are  already  inadequately 
fulfilling  those  which  we  have  contracted  ?  Let  us  not  in  such  cases 
speak  of  a  *'  call "  :  the  best  of  works  engaged  in  outside  the  line 
of  God's  moral  guidance  becomes  a  decoy.  Nor  let  us  cover  the 
rashness  with  the  name  of  "  faith."  By  all  means  let  us  go  forward 
in  faith ;  but  let  us  first  apply  that  faith  to  the  provision  of  proper 
resources  for  the  prosecntion  of  the  work  in  hand,  by  accumulating 
some  reserves  to  supply  deficiencies  which  we  know  by  experience 
will  constantly  occur,  calls  which  must  arise  within  the  limits  of  the 
field  already  undertaken. 

PAPER. 

2.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Williamson,  LL.D.  (China). 

The  Miss'ominj  in  China  in  relation  to  Literature. 

In  another  Paper*  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  exceeding 
importance  of  the  Chinese  race,  showing  that  there  is  now  an  inner 
The  Chinese  a  ^ud  an  outcr  China  ;  that  next  to  ourselves,  they  are  the 
colonising  race,  great  colonisiiig  racc  of  the  world,  and  that  they  surpass 
us  in  being  able  to  colonise  tropical  regions  ;  that  they  have  already 
virtually  taken  possession  of  all  the  chi^f  centres  in  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  and  are  fast  occupying  all  the  beautiful  islands  of 
the  entire  Pacific  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  evangelisation  of  the 
Chinese  would  be  the  enlightenment  of  the  whole  Orient. 

I  have  also  shown  that  they  are  the  most  difficult  non- 
Christian  nation  in  the  world  to  deal  with, — the  ablest,  most  self- 
Their conversioncontained,  and  proudest;  that  they  know  more  of  truth 
agigantictask.  tJif^ii  auy  otluT  racc,  aud  have  this  truth  set  in  the 
most  attractive  forms  ;  for  the  moral  aphorisms  o^  the  Chinese, 
polished  in  the  finest  minds  of  many  generations,  are  perf'ct 
gems,  of  which  they  are  justly  proud,  and  which  they  are  never 
weary  of  quoting ;  and  that  for  these,  as  well  as  other  reasons, 
the  conversion  of  China  is  the  most  gigantic  task  the  Christian 
Church  has  ever  confronted. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  tried  elsewhere  to  show,  that  there 
has  been  a  providential  preparation  for  the  Gospel  gradually 
I)rogressing  in  Chinn ;  and  that,  while  her  conversion  stands  Ibrtli 
as  the  most  stupendous  undertaking  before  the  Church,  yet 
Providence  has  so  arranged  that  China  is  more  within  the 
compass  of  car  eflbrts  than  many  smaller  nations.  J.mong  these 
Providential  preparations  I  have  placed  the  educational  p  -eparation, 
which   is   so   marked  in   this   land  ;    and   it  seems  to  .ae  that  I 

*  The  Paper  referred  to  was  not  included  in  the  subject  assigned  him  by 
the  Committee,  and  could  not  be  classified,  but  we  have  given  an  extract 
from  it  in  the  Appendix  to  Missionary  Comity — (1)  Mutual  Relations. — En. 
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cauuot  do  better  in  this  Paper  than  summarise  the  leading  features 
of  this  [(reparation,  and  add  several  others  which  have  taken 
place   during   recent   years. 

First,  then,  the  people  have  one  written  language,  called 
Wcnli,  co-extensive  with  their  race,  not  a  dead  language,  as  it 
has  sometimes  been  called,  but  a  wonderfully  living,  Tho  Chinese 
expressive,  and  powerfal  language ;  the  language  of  language, 
their  proclamations,  advertisements,  contracts,  deeds,  epistolary 
correspondence,  and  their  newspapers,  taught  in  all  their  schools, 
and  used  in  all  their  transactions  of  life  •  also  a  second  written 
language — called  the  Mandarin,  colloquial,  not  for  one  moment 
to  be  compared  with  the  other  for  general  use,  but  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  the  vernacular  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
population.  Literary  men,  as  a  rule,  know  both  these  languages ; 
merchants,  in  the  north  and  west,  also  know  both,  to  a  lesser 
or  greater  extent.     But  the  first  alone  is  universal. 

The  proportion  of  readers  varies  in  different  parts  and  in 
different  classes  ;  fewer  in  the  south-eastern  districts,  and  more 
numerous  in  the  central  and  northern  :  and,  of  course, 
fewer  among  the  poor  than  the  rich.  Still,  the  number  "^  ^^^  ^"" 
is  very  great,  and  ability  to  read  is  wonderfully  widespread  among 
all  classes.  Among  the  higher  classes,  and  in  wealthy  families, 
all  the  men  can  read  and  write,  and  also  a  sprinkling  of  the  women. 
In  reference  to  the  other  classes,  the  proportion  of  readers  decreases 
as  you  descend  the  social  scale.  Still  there  is  even  hardly  a 
poor  family  in  China  in  which  there  is  not  one,  or  more,  who 
can  read  or  write.  But  in  this  case  the  rchole  family  (jets  the  benefit 
of  the  one  wJio  can  read.  Again,  every  band  of  emigrants  has, 
at  least  one,  often  several,  who  can  read  and  write  fluently.  Thus 
we  are  justified  in  afhrming,  that  a  book  written  in  simple  idiomatic 
Wenli  is  intelligible,  not  only  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  China 
and  her  dependencies,  but  wherever  Chinese  live, — a  very  extra- 
ordinary fact,  inasmuch  as  a  book  thus  reaches  three  times  the 
number  oi*  English  speaking  peoples. 

2.  These  provinces,  dependencies,  and  colonies  of  emigrants, 
scattered  throughout  the  East,  are  ail  linked  together  to  one  another, 
and  there  is  a  marvellous  system  of  inter-communication.™.  .      .      , 

•^  ,     _  ,  1  riGir  systBtn  oi 

They  have  river  and  canal  ;  highway  and  bridle-path ;  inter-communi- 
lake  and  sea.  For  many  centuries  they  have  had  native  *^**^*"*" 
post,  courier  and  parcel  companies,  etc.,  connecting  town  to  town,  and 
})rovince  to  province,  in  the  most  ramified  and  elliciei\t  manner.  In 
ridition,  we  have  now  steamers  in  all  directions,  a  Chinese  Govern- 
ment post  office  in  embryo,  and  the  telegraph  already  in  almost 
every  province,  and  fast  extending.  Thus  we  have  the  means  of 
conveying  truth  into  every  district  of  China,  and  every  part  of 
the  world  wherever  they  dwell.  And  just  as  we  find  a  book,  and 
sometimes  an  article  in  our  re^'iews,  influences  the  whole  of 
Christendom — Europe,  America,  and  Australia,  alike ;  so,  with  (jod's 
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blessing,  one  book  may  be  produced,  which,  in  a  short  time,  migl»t 
arrest  the  attention,  and  iiiHueuce  the  miuds,  of  the  entire  Chinese 
race  in  China,  and  outside  China  alike.  AVhat  an  important  fact 
this  is  !  In  India,  as  we  all  know,  a  book  recpiires  to  be  published 
in  some  twenty  huignages  ere  it  can  reach  the  i)opulation  of  that 
peninsula.  In  Africa,  we  have,  I  suppose,  a  hundred  dialects, 
not  yet  reduced  to  writing.  The  Church  has  not  men  sufficieut 
to  carry  the  truth,  cicd  coce,  to  the  multitudes  in  these  ])lac('s. 
How  can  we  convert  them  ?  China,  therefore,  as  I  said,  in  reality 
is  more  within  the  compass  of  elforts,  than  Africa,  or  many  u 
minor  state. 

In  the  forcEfoino:  remarks  I  liave  had  reference  more  to  the 
male  poi)uIation,  but  this  same  literature  can  be  made  also  to 
Ignorance  of  Tcach  tlic  womcn.  Wo  kuow  that  there  are  women — 
Chinese  women.  gspe(.i.|]]y  auioug  the  higher  chisscs — who  can  read, 
but  they  are  comparatively  rare,  and  can  only  master  simple 
works,  as  a  rule,  though  the  roll  of  distinguished  women  is  uo 
meagre  one.  Yet  the  great  bulk  are  shut  out  from  the  scope  of 
ordinary  literature,  but  they  constitute  the  half  of  the  race !  How, 
then,  can  they  be  inlluenced  by  books  ?  There  is  a  method,  and 
a  very  efficient  one,  namely,  illustrated  books.  Our  (Scriptures, 
treatises,  and  tracts  may  be  bought  and  enter  Chinese  households, 
and  be  laid  on  the  shelf  without  exciting  the  least  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  women.  But  let  a  picture  ])Ook  enter  the 
family,  the  whole  household  at  once  gathers  around  it— esi)ocially 
one  of  our  beautifully  chromo-illustrated  books.  The  children 
cry  out  about  it;  the  women  ask,  "What  is  this?"  and  ''What 
The  influence  of  is  that?  "  Tlieycompcl  their  sons  and  husbands  to 
picture  books,  read  the  explanatory  story  to  tlicni  ;  and  so  these 
heathen  lads  become,  for  the  time  being,  exponents  of  Divine  truth. 
The  chromo-illustrated  booh  becomes  aj'andl>/  book.  Thus,  by  one 
instrumentality,  we  can,  with  God's  blessing,  reach  both  the 
men  and  women  of  China.  We  may,  or  may  not,  utilise  it ;  but  the 
means  are  there,  pre})ared  to  our  hand  in  a  gracious  Providence. 

I  know  well  what  is  being  done  for  the  women  of  this  land : 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  increased  opening  and  facilities  for  vica 
Female  agency  ^'<?^<?  teacliiug ;  aud  I  rcjoicc  tiuit  SO  many  Christian 
inadequate,  ladics  aro  dcvotiug  their  lives  to  this  work ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  know  that  it  is  simply  preposterous  to  imagine 
that  we  can  ever  supply  female  agency  for  the  millions  of  women 
of  China.  Some  time  ago  I  made  a  calculation,  which  showed, 
that  if  all  the  women,  rich  and  poor,  between  the  years  of 
eighteen  and  fifty,  in  Edinburgh,  Falkirk,  Stirling,  Dundee,  Perth, 
and  Aberdeen,  were  to  pack  uj),  remove  to  China,  and  distribute 
themselves  over  the  land,  each  one  would  have,  I  forget, — as  I 
have  not  the  data  beside  me, — how  many  thousands  to  teach. 
But  the  number  was  very  large,  showing,  conclusively,  the  need 
of  some   other    means    for    reaching    the    women    and    children 
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of  China  and  India.  Beautiful  cliromo-illnstrated  books  have 
been  proposed ;  such  books  have  been  tried ;  and  such  books 
have  been  found  eminently  successful.  If  there  be  any  other, 
or  better,  or  more  practical  plan,  let  it  be  proposed ;  but  if  not 
let  the  women  of  Christendom  see  that  this  method  be  widely 
adopted.  It  is  a  plan  eminently  within  our  reach.  Suppose  a 
few  years  ago,  our  Lord  had  appeared  in  the  clouds,  with  great 
glory,  how  very  few  of  the  women  would  have  recognised  His 
appearing !  It  would  have  been  a  prodigy  to  them,  nothing  more. 
We  cannot  cliauge  society  ;  but  let  it  be  ours  to  distribute  far 
and  near,  among  these  millions  of  secluded  women,  by  sale  or 
gift,  such  books  as  will  tell  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  so  that 
when  He  appears,  multitudes  of  them  shall  be  among  those  who 
shall  bow  their  knees,  and  confess  that  He  is  Lord  of  all ! 

We  have  seen  (1)  that  Providence  has  prepared  an  instrument 
by  which  we  can  roach,  in  a  wonderfully  true  sense,  the  entire 
Chinese  race  ;  and  (2)  that  Providence  has  also  provided  providential 
a  method — a  perfect  net-work  of  systems  of  inter-  provisions, 
communication — by  which  this  instrument  can  be  used.  The 
question  now  arises.  Are  they  amenable  to  this  instrumentality  ? 
Are  they  willing  to  receive  our  books  ? 

3.  This  brings   me  to  the  last  part  of  my   subject,  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  her  long  history,  China  has  been 
distinguished,  from  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  by  her 
predilection  for  literature,  and  the  high  honour  she  has  LUerary  honourt 
always  set  upon  it.  The  hero  of  the  Chinese  has  not  inCMna. 
been  tli(^  warrior,  nor  even  the  statesman,  but  the  scholar.  And  the 
arena  of  glory  has  not  l)een  the  public  games,  nor  the  tournament, 
nor  the  battle-iieM,  but  the  examination  hall.  They  are  the  same 
still.  Their  schools  are  as  numerous  as  ever  ;  their  students  as 
earnest  in  their  studies  ;  th-^ir  jmblic  examinations  as  largely  attended; 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  literature  as  widespread  and  as  powerful 
as  ever  it  was.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  not  only  a  larger 
proportion  of  readers,  beyond  all  comparison,  than  any  other 
non-Christian  country,  but  a  higher  respect  for  scholarly  men, 
and  a  higher  esteem  for  books,  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world. 

And  this  respect  is  now  being  extended  to  foreign  books.  Thirty 
years  ago  they  would  hardly  believe  we  had  any  books  at  all  : 
admitting  we  were  bold  and  lierce  as  tigers,  with  somcTheirrespactfor 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  but  as  destitute  of  literary  foreign  books, 
tastes  as  the  savages  in  their  Eastern  seas.  By-and-by  they  found 
those  fancifully-encased  articles  on  our  shelves  were  really  books ; 
that  we  could  really  read  them  ;  that  we  knew  much  they  did  not 
know  ;  and,  last  of  v  .  that  we  make  books,  which  even  they  could 
read  and  profit  by.  This  sentiment  has  grown  wonderfully,  and 
grows  still. 

The  Government  led  the  way,  and  to  their  infinite  credit  leads 
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still.  When  first  aiMressod,  tlieir  iramodiate  act  was  a  collcnrn  ^t 
J'ckin,  and  tlio  ('n;;ii,<X('m('nt  of  highly  educatcul  foivigiicr.s  to  conduct 
it.  JiiJiiK  diatcdy  altcrwards  they,  at  several  of  the  ports,  eiiga,i:;('d 
foreigners,  some  to  translate  books,  and  others  to  kee})  their  eyes 
ujion  the  ])eriodicals  and  whatever  issued  from  the  press,  and  traiis- 
TheOoveniment''*^^  cvery  art iclc  bearing  upon  Chinf,  whieh  translations 
aiidWfstern  wepc  priuti'd  in  a  newspaper,  issued  ev(»ry  liflh  d;iy,  but 
sc-ince.  ('in-u  I  at  fd  among  oiliei;ils  only.  >>ince  tiicn  they  liave 
l)een  Mdvjincing  in  this  direeti(jn  step  by  stej).  Two  years  :igo  they 
instituted  live  colleges  at  Tien-tsin  for  teaching  respectively — (1) 
engineering;  (2)  military  tactics;  (3)  naval  sciciruic  ;  (4)  elec- 
tricity ;  and  (5)  medieine  ;  and  they  are  at  ]»resent  also  building 
a  ].'iig(!  and  commodious  seminary  to  provid*^  for  tlin'c  hundred 
students,  who  an;  to  learn  the  elements  of  English  and  of  seience 
prej»{initory  to  entering  these  colleges. 

The  (jlovernnicnt  of  Canton  is  also  erecting  a  similar  institution 
for  the  higher  classes  of  China.  But  last  year  they  took  by  far  the 
most  mark(!d  depnrttire  from  their  old  ways,  and  one  which  will 
ultimatcdy  revolutionise  the  entire  empire.  T  refer  to  the  decree 
The  Canton  i^''^"^'^!  ^^^^'  sprJng  in  tlic  I\/,'in  (>\/^rff(;,  the  oilieial 
Government  organ  which  is  rcad  everywhere,  a<lding  rpiestions  on 
Colleges.  jQf(,j(pi  iiciencr,  awl  hnowlcihjc,  to  tln^  exnmination  ])apers, 
which  are  set  before  all  the  students  who  assemble  triennially,  at 
their  ])roviucial  and  metro))olitan  examinations;  and  not  only  so, 
but  enconniging  the  pursuit  ci  sciences,  by  (h'cn^eing  honours 
and  emoluments  to  the  successful  candidates,  and  crowning  \\\k\ 
wliohj  ])y  the  promise  of  an  appointment  to  foreign  countries,  on  a 
mission  of  investigation,  with  a  salnrv— very  large;  for  a  Cliin?unan 
— with  a  secretary  to  help,  and  travelling  expenses  all  paid.  They 
have  alreadv  redecmied  their  promises  so  f;ir  bv  selecting  [ind 
a]»pointing  some,  who  have  already  set  out  on  their  commission, 
and  they  luive  shown  their  good  sense  as  well  as  confidence  in  the 
l*resident  of  tin'  I'ekin  Ccdiege — the  Rev.  Dr.  IMartin,  an  old  and 
much-esteemed  friend  of  my  own-  by  a])])ointing  him  as  the  final 
examiner  in  the  cas(;  of  the  com])eting  candidates.  The  ell'ect  of 
tliis  <lecree  will  ])e  most  powerful  and  far-rcjudiing.  A  irieiid 
remarked  at  the  time,  "This  will  set  some  wluuds  •i'''oin<r."  Some 
wheels  agoin  '  Yes;  it  will  touch  the  aspirations  of  ev(!ry  ])right 
youth,  and  every  ambitious  student,  in  every  hamlet,  in  (^very  pro- 
vince and  dejjendency  of  China.  The  immediate  conse«pienc(;  will 
be  a  demand  for  scientific  primers  raid  text-books  in  Chinese,  and 
an  ever-growing  demand  for  ioreign  knowledg(>  of  all  kinds. 

We  admin;  da})an,  but  (Jhina  has  now  started  en  the  same;  line, 

and  will   advance  with  perhajjs  more  cautious,   but  e<jually  satis- 

factorv  steps.     She  cannot  s^o  back.     She  must  move  on  as  best  she 

China  is      cjiu  ;  slie  fec!^  this,  and  her  best  oflicials  welconn;  light 

awaking,     froui  all  (Hrectious.     IJut  this  "awaking,''  as  it  has  be(;n 

called  by  one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons,  is  not  confined  to  the 


1 


new 
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officials  ;  it  is  extending  among  eveiy  class  of  the  ponnlation. 
Empiiatically,  China  is  awaking.  Every  mail  from  the  \Vest  in- 
creases the  awaking ;  every  steamer  that  enters  the  inland  waters 
widens  the  awaking  ;  every  Missionary  who  traverses  the  provinces 
intensifies  the  awaking  ;  every  courier  who  speeds  his  way  into  the 
inland  cities  adds  to  the  awaking  ;  every  foreign  traveller  heightens 
tlie  awaking  ;  every  additional  mile  of  telegrai)hic  wire  extends  the 
awaking  ;  every  native  newspaper  morning  by  morning  feeds  the 
awaking  ;  while  every  book  and  pamphlet  distributed  far  and  near 
strengthens  the  awaking.  The  whole  country,  less  or  more,  is  aroused. 
The  schoolboys,  especially  in  large  centres,  are  alive  with  curiosity. 
Her  best  youth  are  all  ear  and  eye  when  they  get  the  chance  of 
meeting  us  ;  her  picked  students  are  all  pondering  these  matters. 
What  next  ?  they  say ;  and  the  awaking  will  yet  deepen  and  widen 
as  months  and  years  pass  on. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  awaking  is  only  for  increased 
wealth,  and  carnal  d(>sires  for  foreign  pleasures  and  luxuries.  They 
would  not  be  humr>n  unless  these  entered  into  tlunr  calculations. 
But  it  is  a  libel  on  China  to  say  that  that  carnality  Direction  of 
explains  everything.  The  Chinese  have  always  set  the  movement, 
intellectual  above  the  material,  and  the  moru,l  above  all.  They 
deplore  the  advancement  of  fonugn  vice,  and  are  at  their  wits'  end 
to  stop  it.  They  distinguish  between  foreigners  and  f(/reigners. 
They  ap[)rcciate  the  labours  and  works  of  the  Missionaries  ;  they 
receive  our  books,  and  the  more  we  can  help  them  on  their  way  the 
liigher  will  be  our  intluence.  They  feel  their  need  of  new  knowledge, 
new  methods,  and  new  guidance.  The  higher  their  mental  capacity 
the  more  they  see  their  need,  and  many  of  their  leading  men  now 
feel  distinctly  that  new  knowledge  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
tliem  as  a  nation. 

But  they  make  a  great  mistake  as  to  the  character  of  the  know- 
ledge requisite  :  they  trust  in  science.  Science  alone  is  Theybeiievo 
allowed  in  their  schools  and  colleges  ;  science  alone  is  in  science, 
permitted  in  their  tr.iuslations,  an(l  they  hope,  rhrougii  science,  to 
renovate  and  strengthen  their  nation.  In  this,  we  all  know,  they 
make  a  grand  mist:ike.  Su})p()se  a  yor.th  to  study  only  science  pure 
and  sim])le,  as  g<'ology,  or  botany,  or  any  other,  what  better  is  he 
morally  aftc^r  having  mastered  the  science?  The  truth  is,  in  China 
he  is  a  less  promising  man  than  \\(\  was  before.  For  the  t(\a«'hing 
sii])pli<Ml  in  these  colleges  cuts  at  the  root  of  their  old  faiths,  and 
sup[>Ii('s  nothing  bettt.T.  They  go  in  with  llieir  ohl  traditions  and 
.sanctions  of  <luly  ;  they  come  out  without  \\\v<  fear  of  either  God  or 
demon,  aiu-estor  or  sage.  The  truth  is,  that  unless  they  tak  care, 
science  will  he  the  solvent  of  their  ancient  and  great  nation.  It  any- 
thing will  do  it,  sham  science  divorced  from  its  Author  will  je  the 
ruin  of  their  country.  Science  as  tauglit  in  their  schools  desti'oys  a 
[tersonal  llod,  a  nouI,  a  liereal'ter,  leads  to  the  denial  of  many  moral 
and  social  duties  which  they  prize,  and  undermines  the  very  basis 
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on  wlii(;]i  their  f^overnmont  stands.  Uclifj^ion  in  conjiinnfion  witli 
Hcicnoc—  for  ivnr  scionco  is  only  oik;  form  ol"  rcli'^'^ion — can  huv(!  thcni. 
Tli(!  ('l(!vation  iind  Halvut.ion  of  China  in  reality  thus  rests  witli  th(> 
Chuntli  of  (iod. 

Ahove.  ev(!rylhin^  else,  tlie  (Jliineso  n(>pd   tho  consoieneo  to  ho 

aroused,  from  the  me.'inest  to  the  liiu^hest,  and  sympathy  awnkencd 

Thcrrainfcdof  ^"•^^^'''''^  in.'in  siiid  mnn.     These  an^  the  wants  of  China, 

j     andhopo for   and  Until  they  an;  supplied  there  can  be  no  tru<!  strenu:th 

China.  j-jj.  ^-icvjitiou.  The  nation  will  hnak  up  without  them. 
AVitness  the  spread  of  ini(piity  I'mm  their  <;omm<'rcial  centres. 

1  repeat,  th(.  salvation  oj"  China — even  in  a,  worldly  sense — as 
a  kin^j^dom  depends  on  tlieir  recei»tion  of  Clirislianity.  Jlen;  then 
is  our  oj)|)ortunity,  and  here  is  our  duty  :  a  nation  pre])ared  to  our 
liaiid  ;  one  written  lan^ua<(e  reachin«^  everywhere;  means  of  (M)nvey- 
in^  our  ])Ooks  to  all  (piartcrs;  a,  nation  aroused  and  ready  to  look 
into  wliat(!Ver  W(;  ])res(;nt  to  them.  What  a,  pre{)aration  !  How 
shall  we  me<'t.  the  ]»resent  crisis?  i'y  lart^er  supplies  of  Mission- 
aries? I'y  all  nutans;  for  there  is  nothin«;  like  the  human  voice 
and  human  sympathy.  I»ut  as  we  have  shown  before,  th<!  resources 
of  the  whole  (church  W(.nld  he  inadcfpiatc  thus  to  meet  the  wauls  of 
(yhina. 

The  trulli  is  tliat  we  eamiof  toiirh  C/iian  (f.H  a  nhol(\  l)ut  ]>y  the 

j>ress,     i'ut  with  hooks  ami  espe<'ially  hy  well-conducted  jteriodicals, 

Far-rrarhing  ^^*'   '""'•'*'»    throu^h    (inil's   hlcssi iiL'-,    iiilluence   the    whole 

influence  of    pdpulatioii.     Cliiua,  is  almost,  if  not,  fully  as  prepared  for 

penodicaiB.    jj^^,  ., j,j„(.}„.,^_sion  aiid  (lilfii.sion  of  knowledfi^e  as  Europe 

was  fifty  years  aico,  wonderful  thou^di  it  seems.     We  may  therefore 

reasonahly  hope  that  l)y  judicious  selection  of  suhjects,  careful  pre- 

jtaralion,  strikini;-  and  suitahle  ill,i>tralions,  an<l  wise  measiuvs  for 

circiilahon,  we   may   as    llmroue^liiy    permca,te   the   {'iinpire,  and  as 

cll"e(;tu::lly   chani,^'  the  opinions  and  action  of  China  as   has  heen 

done  durin<,'  the  past  ha!!-century  in  Britain,  (Jermany,  and  America. 

JVrio(h"(tals  now  rule  the  world  ;  and  it  is  a.  sad   re(lecti<»n  on   the 

(/hurc.h  of  (jlod  that  in  sucli  a,  literary  country  as  China,  so  adapted 

i'or  such  work,  we  have  no  Christian  periodical  worthy  of  (he  name. 

The  Earlof  Nortlibrook  (Pn  sideni,  Chris! ian  Vernacular  Mdncalion 
K^ocietv  for  India):  I  know  how  valuahle  your  time  is,  and  I 
Hiiali  take  it  up  hut  lor  a  vci  \  l'.\v  miniil  "s.  'fhe  wide  scope;  (»f 
the  Paper  W(;  have  just,  he;ird,  .v]  ows  tin*  work  to  he  doru;  with 
resjK'ct  to  (yh.istian  literature,  i)it  my  observations  will  refer 
oidy  to  thai  country  of  which  I  have;  some  knowhde^e,  naujely, 
India;  and  li.ey  shall  b<'  <pi!le  piu'ti<'al.  The  suhjects  for  our 
meetinjL(  to-day  are  put  down  on  his  l*a]ier.  We  have  none;  of 
us,  here  j)resent,  any  doubt  for  \i  m  lUient  rhat  tlie  Missionaries  and 
incrraBnof  M issi(,nary  Socictics,  are  bound  to  do  all  they  can  for 
reader. in  inuia.(l,(.  promotion  of  Cliridiau  literature.  Jn  India,  I 
bebeve,  .J)out  a  million  of  natives  (  f  that  country,  able  to  read,  are 
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turnod  oiit-of  tlie  tlili'iTont  scliools  :ui(l  iollc^cs  year  by  year,  ncforc 
loll""  the  niiiss  of  tln^  pcDphi  (if  India  will  he  aide  (o  use  hooks,  many 
(iftlu'in  books  written  in  lOnuHisJi,  ])nt  most  ol*  tlicni  written  in  tlu; 
(lill'crcMit  vcrnacnlars  of  tlu;  (lillt-rcnl.  |»arts  ol'  '  .dia. 

TlicHi  is  to  !)('  another  meet iniif,  in  respect  to  literature,  on 
Monday  next,  at  whi(di  meetiiiLC  a  l*aiier  is  to  Ix;  read  l)y  Dr.  iMurdocdi, 
wliosi!  name  is  wcdl  known  to  many  present  as  Ix'in.sj:,  Dr.  Muniod,« 
perha|)S,  the  most  indid'at  ii^ahh^  worker,  in  re•,^ard  to  i''''"^'y •"*•*'«'•'• 
Christian  literature  for  India,  that  we  have  yet,  seen.  Now  that 
I'aper  is  really  addressed,  and  professrs  to  he  addressed,  to  the 
lirst  three*  lu-ads  of  the  suhjeets  before  us  to-d:iv.  As  I  myscdf 
[^Iiali  not,  b(;  abh^  to  be  ])resent  ut  the  meetinu^  on  Monday,  I  should 
lik(!  to  say  a  few  w«u"ds  as  a  snj>j)lement  to  Dr.  iMurdoeh's  I'iipiT 
wlii('h  you  will  hear  on  Monday  next,  bi-eause  Dr.  iMurdoeh  has  made 
a  very  ^^reat  omission  in  tlu;  I'aper  wlii<di  will  Ix^  read  on  Monday — • 
a  very  imtural  one  to  every  one  wlio  knows  what  sort  of  a  m:in 
Dr.  Alnrdoeh  is;  but  still  it  is  an  omission  which  oui;Iit  to  he 
supjilietl.  I  do  not  think  thai  any  one  has  a,  better  rii;ht  to  supply 
that  tlnin  I  myself,  because  I  happen  to  have  tilled,  for  a  short 
time,  in  suc('ession  to  Lord  Shal'teshury,  I  lie  position  oi'  President 
(»f  th(!  Society  with  which  Dr.  Murdocdi  is  connected.  What  I 
refer  to  is  the  omission  of  Dr.  Murdoch's  own  services,  and  ol 
the  work  which  he  has  done  in  this  mailer.  I,  tlierefore,  liavo 
jtrejiared,  aiid  sh:ill  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  a  note, 
sliowini^  wha,t  the  puhlications  of  the  Christian  Vernacular 
I'lducation  Soc-iety  have  heeu,  -and  wdien  I  say  the  publications  of 
the  (Christian  Vernacular  l'!lucatiou  Society,  I  do  not  wish  to  In; 
niisuiitler>tood, — |)ractically  they  anr  Dr.  Murdoch's  pid)Iications. 
'file  Society  has  been  able  to  devote  a  very  small  portion  of  il^4 
fluids  to  this  wni-l{.  The  funds  have  been  provided  mainly  by 
Dr.  Murdoch    himscdf,  and   the;  work    has    been   doiu;    by  him. 

Let    lis    look    at.    lli"    iial-iire  of  tjid   work.     The   M;itiii'o  of  ( hti   work 

ill    th<^    lirst    pl.ice,  has   Ik'ch    (Ik*    pre|»Mr;il  ion    of  :i    iimsl,   <-.\ccll('ut  sei  ies 

of  hooks,  written  in  i\\i'  ditieicnt   l.iii;^'iia;;<'.s  (»f    hidia.      Now,  I 

think,  iiolhinir  «';in  ho  niort^  inipoi(;oit  (han  the  niovision  foi-     Niitiuroi 
.  1111  •  •    •  •     •  *■'"  woik, 

India.,  of  ^ood  school  hooks,  to  he  taniijht  m  t  he  dilfei  en(  M  ission 

sclioojs,   not     coiilined     to    one     paiticulai'     denomination     of     I'lole.-lant 

( "hristiims,  hut    a|ijilicahle    '•»   all   schools;     ami    1     hi\i)    iceeiM'd,    niysilf, 

testiniony  as  to   their   vain,   from  JMissionai-ies  in  dill'ereni   parts  of    India. 

The    last    that'    I    h.ad    was   oiio    from    SeiiMle,  and   another   from   ('eylon, 

two    Mi.N.sionaries    I    happened   to  see   in  (lie    coinse   of    la>(    winter.      'fhey 

said   tlu'y  (lid    not   know    liow   they  eonld    have  ^'ot,  on   in    their  schools   if 

it.  had   not   heen   for  the  puhlications  of    Di-.    Mnrdoch,  in    respei-t   to  the 

scli<i(<l  hooks. 

l'roh;.hly  sonin   of  you   have   noticed,   lately,  a    rosolnlion,  passctl    hy 

the  Co\ernment  of    India,   I   think   «»n   the  last  day   of    last™.    ^  » 

,  '  .     .  .  .        •'  The  (lovcrnmcnt 

year,  on  the  snhjcct  of  tin*  moral  trainin>^  of  natucs  educated       and  morul 
in    Inilia,  pointinj.^  out   how,  when  youths   leave  school,  they,        traimng. 
at  any  rate  in  some  instances,  leavo  it  without  that  moial  and   reli«^'ious 
Vol.  II.  18 
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iraininf;  wliich  is  sd  (1<  sii;il>l(^ ;  :intl  lluf  ])rf)vision  of  iiom]  hnoks  in  sflinols 
iinisi  liuvo  it  UKist  iiiipoitjint  cirrct  ii[ion  tlu*  iiioiiil  tiiiiniiij^  of"  tlio.sf 
Avlio  po  to  thos*'  schools.  I  sh.'ill  liuvc  occiision  to  ri'iVr  to  tliis  iiltcrNvaids, 
but  that,  I  think,  is  sullicicnt  to  show  uliat  has  lit'on  donv  in  rc^'iml 
to  school  hooks. 

Thcro  is  another  most  ini))nrt;int  siilijcct,  and  one  wliich  is  ^Towini,' 

in  importances  day  l)y  da}',  and  that  is,  the  jnovisioii  for  thcso  youn;^  iiicii, 

Literature     whon   tlicy  Icavo  .scliool   ill   India,  of  some  litcratun*,  part  of 

for  those      it  directed   to  explain  the  doctrine  of  I'rotestaiit  Evan;:jelical 

leaving .chool.  (^.l„.i^lj,,„jty],„,^    also    ;.'o(.d   healthy   Chri-liaii    lilrratnrc,   to 

feed  tlm  desire  uliich  they  nuisL  liave  for  knouled^'»!  after  they  leave 
school.  Now,  as  respects  this  part  of  the  Paper,  only  a  liepnninff  ha.s 
been  made.  It  is,  perhaps,  thi^  ^neatest  deficiiiicy  at  the  jncsent  time, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  resjuct  to  IMission  Mork  in  Iiidi.i.  Dr.  IMnidoch 
lias  taken  this  up  Avitli  zeal.  In  tlus  last  year,  LS>s7,  h(>  has  written 
(sithcr  himself,  or  Avith  tlu*  assistance  of  otheis,  a  inimhcr  of  huoks 
of  tlio  very  class  to  which  1  have  alluded.  There  is  a  hook  upon  "  Popular 
Ilindnism,"  of  "which  three  thousand  copies  have  Ix'en  j^rintcd;  theie  is  a 
l)r)ok  upon  **  Caste,"  and  short  pajieis  iijion  *•  Caste,"  and  '•  Popular  Hindu- 
ism," aUo;  there  is  a  l)Ook  on  ''The/^odsof  the  nations,"  show  in,L,'  the  did'crtiit 
systems  of  idolatry  all  over  the  \\<)rl<l  ;  thei(*  aic  "Stories  from  Karly 
Christianity;"  "Stories  ficm  Karly  P.ritisli  India;"  a  "Life  of  the 
Queen-Empress  and  Her  l^'amily,  suitahh-  for  tlu'  Jubilee  Year;"  and 
Ix'sides  that,  those  liciriix  «"ll  <>f  them  books  with  a  direct  Christian 
INlissionary  object,  tlu're  are  books  upon  travel  ]»y  land,  sea,  and  air; 
liooks  It  sjx'ct in*;  sanitary  m.'itters  ;  there  is  Foster's  "  Kssays  upon  Htx-ision 
of  Character,  and  Moial  (■ourajL'e,"  wliicii  has  l)een  re-jmbh'slied ;  and 
Dr.  INIurdoch  is  now,  at  this  moment,  enf;!'f,'ed  in  re|>ul>lishin<;  Sir 
William  Hunter's  interest iiii;  and  important,  let  lure,  delivered  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  the  other  <lay.  N(»w  this  will  show  you  what  one  man 
can  do  wlio  takes  up  this  mo.st  important  bravi-h  of  ]\lissionary  effort,  and 
it  should  encourajije  us  to  proceed  in  the  same  direct  ion. 

I  lio[t(!  and  believc!  that  these  meetiui^s  which  we  ar<'  havln*,' at  tliis 
^reat  Conference — in  which  I  in  common  with,  I  heli(>ve,  tlie  i:reat  jiortion 
of  tlu!  members  of  the  Church  of  IhiLrland — ai(>  <leliirhted  to  see  all 
Protestant  Evangelical  ('hiistians  meet  to«;ether  to  co  cjxMaie  in  the  same 
work,  and  I  liope  that  some  practical  end  will  he  attaiixd  by  these  meet  in  j,'s. 
For  that  ])ur))os(^  I  will  conclude  what  I  say  today  by  niakinij  r)ne 
or  two  short  suuixestions.  In  the  tirst  ])lace,  I  am  sure  that  tli(>re  is 
The  iiuUar.  press  *"^*'""-  iuiV)nii:i  t  ion  connected  with  the  Indian  press  which 
and  pernicious  it  is  vciy  desiial)le  to  put  together  ill  a.  really  tangible  and 
literature.  uselul  form.  I  havo  been  iiifoini<d,  and  I  am  afraid  it 
is  tin'  case,  that  at  this  present  moment'  at  the  diHerent,  railway  stat  ions 
in  Jndia  tlu:  contiactor  for  the  supply  of  books  has  at  tlu>  .^ame  time 
certainly — whether  it  now  continues  I  know  not — ("I'^r.?.") — has  supplied 
literature  of  a  most  demadinii'  and  dis^'ustiiii;  nature,  that  is  to  s.i}", 
translations  madts  from  the  very  worst  of  th(>  most  modern  French  novels. 
I  should  Ix;  very  ^lad  if  those  IVlissionaries  and  others  A\ho  are  asseml»le(l  at 
the.se  meetinj^s  of  yours  would  be  kind  enouidi  tosuj>ply  m<^  with  any  .-lutheii- 
tic  information  which  may  lie  in  their  po.sses.sion  U|Pon  this  matter,  because 
it  is  one,  I  think,  of  the  «rreatest  importance,  and  to  \\hich  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interest. ;d  in  the  welfare  of  India  should  at  once  be  directed, 
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niid  without  a1)S()lii(o  aiitlu'iilic    infonnjitiou    on  inaLterH  of  detail,   it    is 
iiuiiossiblo  to  tako  any  action  in  tlu^  matter. 

Tho  practical  siiiTi^'csdon  (hat  I    liav(*  to  inako  is  that,  if  possihh-,  somo 
coinniittct^  should  l)c  t'oi'incil,  at'li'i-  tlic  nic('tin,i,'s  are  over  and  tho  Conference 
iscnnchided,  of  those  who  are  interested  ni  this  work,  wiio  may  meet  together 
(xnd  SCO  liow  far  the  work  can  ho  promoted,  what  tho  wiso  way  of 
proinotinir  it  is,  and  liow  far  it  is  disii-ahl(M)r  un(h'sirahlo  tocUvido    Apr»ctical 

1  c?  '  ^      ^  ^  suggestion* 

it  ;niion,<^  the  (hUerent  Societies.  Xow  we  ha\ e  hne  in  l'in;j;land, 
certainly,  threes  important  Societies  connected  with  the  work;  there  is  tho 
Keli,i,Muus  Tract  Society,  tho  Christ  inn  Vernacular  Kducation  Society,  and 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledi:je,  If  those  three 
ScK'ieties  were  rej>resenl-ed  to;,'ether,  and  could  meet  to^'ether,  they  woidd 
1h'  ahle,  r  think,  to  come*  to  sonu^  [)ra(tical  conclusions,  which  would  ho 
followed,  r  am  sure,  hy  a  very  f^reat,  extension  of  (his  work;  bocaus(>  1  am 
satistied  tliat  it  is  only  hecaus«^  the  puMic  in  Knudand  are  not  awan?  of  tho 
importance  of  this  work,  and  (he  l>e^(.  way  in  which  it  can  bo  carried  out* 
that  (he  sup|ioit — which  we,  for  example,  have  received — is  so  very  small, 
1  think  (here  ar(>  also  ways  in  whii-h  the  diliiTciit  Missionary  Societiea 
innv  asast  in  this  work,  and  at  tin*  same  time  makin;f  a  ;;i'eat  move 
in  (he  direction  of  increasintj  not  only  jMu-ely  Missionary  work,  hut  tho 
jtrejiaration  of  l)ooks  for  (ho  diHusion  ((f  sound  ('hrlslian  knowledpi  in  a 
popular  form  to  meet'  (lu>  j^'row  iiii^  dom.nids  of  the  educated  young  men 
of  the  dominions  of  tin?  t^ueen-IOmpress  of  India. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie:  Such  ;i  Society  as  tln^  Tiidiaii  Vernacular 
deserves  the  hiuhest,  favour.  Still  there  oii^ht  to  he,  somehow, 
iiuiuirv  how  it.s   funds  ciui  i)est   ho.  siuirmented  ;  whether    „,   r  ■• 
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its  hook's,  etc.,  are  in  all  resjx'cts  the  host  selected,  the  Vernacular 
most  liUtdy  to  he  useful  ;  whefher  they  could  not  be  Socuty. 
increased  in  number  and  variety  ;  wlu'ther  it  has  a  sullicient  iiumbtT 
of  wisely  and  eilicieiitly  administereii  agencies  and  depots  ;  whether 
these  could  not,  and  should  not,  be  available  for  other  sound, 
EiiLi^lish  and  other,  non-vernacular  literature  ;  whether  nioro  of  a 
business  eharncter  mii;ht  not  be  im])nrted  to  that  Society. 

It  follows  that  earnest  searching  of  iu'art  should  hav(^  been  turned 
to  the  supply  of  veriiaeular  litt'rature  to  (fll  the  heatiien  nations — 
toother  than  Indian  peoj)les — aye,  to  all  nations. 

Ju  favour  of  uratuitous  distribution  I  do  not  j)lead.  Ihit  I  tlo 
plead  ill  favour  of  ehea[)ness,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  for  in  tlui 
following  directions  :  contentment  with  moderate  proiits,  choapnesa 
whether  sales  be  made  by  "the  trade,''  by  colporteur,  and  in  distribution. 
oth(.'r  itinerant  vendors,  or  at  depots,  and  by  diminishing  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  large  stocks,  through  receiving  [)ayment,  in  advance, 
for  books  ordered  ro  be  ])rocnre(l.     Persons  iamiliar  with  the  tra(U; 
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ill  H(;e  the  force  of  this  -articde"  of  ho])(\  Commercial  arrange- 
ments as  to  purchase,  and  return  of  snriilns  copies,  minimising  the 
baneful,  and  certainly  not  philantliropic  ascendency  of  abused  copy- 
right law  monopolies,  which  has  hithert<'  received  too  little  notice 
among  Christian  authors.  ^Mention  of  copyright — that  is,  the 
artificial    limitation   of  the    national  right   of  the   benevolent  to 
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reproduce  and  multi})]y  and  circulate,  widely  and  cheaply,  religions 
jniblications,  for  of  such  only  do  we  take  cognisance — leads  to  the 
fundamental  question  of  the  composition  of  suitable  books.  This 
topic,  however,  is  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  now. 

I  conclude  with  a  very  practical  suggestion.  Should  not  there 
be  a  Church  Service  Booh  prepared  for  converts  and  the  modem 
A  practical  diasportt,  Christians  of  various  nationalities,  few  in 
suggestion,  numbcr  they  may  be,  and  unable  to  maintain  a  settled 
pastor  to  reside  among  them,  but  wdio,  two  or  three  gathered  together 
towards  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  would  in  a  brotherly  s})irit 
meet  to  pray  together  and  read  the  Scriptures  together  on  the  iirst 
day  of  the  v/eek,  if  they  were  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  especially  if 
they  had  assistance  of  the  kind,  for  which  I  respectfully  but  urgently 
plead.  The  Church  of  England  has  prayers  for  use  at  sea.  Tlie 
Church  of  Scotland  has  a  course  of  prayers  for  use  by  our  country- 
men in  India  and  by  colonists.  These  are  good  examples.  I  may 
almost  say.  What  more  do  brethren  need  ?  Lut  as  to  the  latter  book 
it  may  well  be  asked,  Is  the  work  easily  had — made  readily  accept- 
able in  the  proper  places — and  in  their  vernaculars, — by  all  the 
l)ersons  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  others  by  whom  it  could  be 
employed,  and  by  whom — not  least  by  the  daily  enlargiug  number 
of  converts,  whom  Missionaries  hail  for  their  crown  of  reward,  but 
cannot  bring  and  keep  under  their  personal  ministrations?  And, 
further,  has  the  time  not  come  for  the  joint  preparation  of  one,  or  be 
it  two,  such  manuals,  directories,  or  helps,  through  mutual  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Henry  Morris  (Hon.  Sec,  Cluistian  Vernacular  Education  SociGty 
for  India) :  I  belicv{^  that  it  is  tho  bounden  duty  of  every  Missionary 
Society  to  help  in  this  matter,  not  only  in  India^  but  in  every  Mission- 
Held  throughout  tho  wor]d.  My  remarks  here  refer,  however,  to  India 
only.  The  extension  of  education  among  the  people,  and  the  impetus 
which  is  theieby  given  to  reading,  imperatively  demand  tho  attention  of 
every  committee,  or  council,  or  board  of  directors  concerned  in  Mis.-im 
work.  An  opportunity  for  doing  grod  has  been  sriven  them,  -which 
Ihey  never  anticipated.  The  preparation  of  Christian  literature  in  the 
Duty  of  language  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  labourinfj  should 
Missionary  be  no  mere  by-work.  It  has  been  too  long  left  to  haphazaiih 
Societies,  j^  ought  to  be  done  sj'stematically,  thoroughly,  and  completely, 
":...  an  integral  part  of  tho  great  work  entrusted  to  their  charge.  Fully 
convinced  of  its  vital  impcrtance,  they  ought  to  throw  their  whole  heart 
nnd  soul  into  it,  and  see  that  it  is  done,  as  their  Lord  and  Master  -would 
have  it  done,  thoroughly  and  well.  To  this  end  organisation  is  required. 
System  and  harmonious  action  are  necessary.  Intercommunication  between 
the  (litlVrcnt  Societies  is  wanted.  In  fact,  in  no  branch  of  IS. ission  work  is 
careful  system  more  needed.  The  following  suggestions  to  tliLs  end  are 
liumbly  ofl'ered,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  great  Missionary  Societies  will  con- 
sider them ;   and,  modifying  them  as  they  please,  take  action  upon  them 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  in  India,  who  urgently  require  good  and 
vholesome  books  to  read. 

(a)  In  the  first  place  there  ought  to  be  in  every  Missionary  Society  a 
separate  department  for  the  preparation  of  good  vernacular  literature.  It 
should  have  a  department  to  itself,  just  as  much  as  the  evangelistic  or  the  edu- 
cational departments.  To  prevent  the  matter  becoming  a  dead  letter,  it  should 
be  seen  that  tbis  department  should  not  be  merely  nominal,  or  sink 
into  dull  routine.  (6)  To  prevent  this,  s'lb-committees  should  be^jg^*®"^? 
appointed,  both  at  borae  and  abroad.  These  should  be  in  constant 
communication  with  literary  men,  whether  European  or  native,  corresponding 
witb  them,  and  keeping  them,  up  to  the  mark.  (c)  Special  men  should  bo  set 
apart  for  tbis  special  work.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  good  literary  efforts 
should  be  produced  by  overworked  and  o\erpressed  men.  The  sweetest  drops 
have  been  exuded  from  the  busiest  workers.  But  a  constant  supply  of  good 
literature  is  required  for  the  gi'owing  Christian  Church,  and  this  cannot  bo 
supplied  except  by  specially  selected  men  giving  their  wliolc  time  to  it.  One 
European  Missionary  in  each  linguistic  area  should  tbis  be  set  apart,  and  bo 
should  be  in  communication  with  native  helpers,  wb  hould  work  with  and 
under  him.  (d)  There  should  be  intercommunication  jtween  the  Societies  as 
to  this  point,  (e)  These  literary  Missionaries  and  agents  should  all  be  in  the 
pay  of  the  Societies  to  whicli  they  belong,  and  as  much  under  their  control  as 
any  other  agents.  (/)  The  production  of  literary  works  should  belong  to  the 
Missionary  Societies,  who  sliould  hand  them  over,  when  prepared,  to  the  various 
Literar}'  Societies  for  printing  and  publication.  (7)  To  each  of  these  Societies 
grnuts  should  be  ma<le  in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  By  the  adoption  of  some 
such  scheme  as  the  above,  overlapping  and  confusion  would  be  avoided. 

Wherever  the  native  Churches  have  attained  anything  like  a  separate  organi- 
sation or  self-government,  the  importance  of  this  subject  should  be  pressed  upon 
them.  They  must  be  shown  that  what  is  really  required  is  not  so  much  transla- 
tions, good  and  useful  and  necessary  as  these  may  be  in  their  proper  place,  but 
original  works,  wi'itten  in  a  bright,  clear,  simple,  idiomatic  style.  The  end 
which  all  desire  is  a  Christian  literature,  thoroughly  Oriental  and  thoroughly 
Indian — such  as  shall  appeal  to  the  heart  and  bosom  of  every  Indian  believer, — 
ami  appeals  for  Christ,  which  shall  go  home  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  been  converted  to  His  blessed  faith.  May  the  great  Missionary  Societies 
take  advantage  of  the  present  favourable  crisis  in  Indian  educational  affairs, 
and  do  more  to  use  the  press  in  India  thoroughly  and  effectively. 

Mrs.  Mary    C.    Nind    (Wt)man's  Foreign    Missionary  Society   of   tho 
MethGdi^t  Kpi.sc(jpal  Church,  U.S.A.) :  I  want  to  say  a  little  about  our 
liteiature  in  India,  not  that  I  am  a  Missionary,  but  as  I  am  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Woniun's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  our  Cluuch,  1  want 
you  to  know  that  we  are  doing  something  for  the  women  of  India.     And 
that  you  may  know  the  means  by  which  this  work  has  been 
organitsed,  you  will  permit  me  just  to  touch  upon  the  literature    tjies^^"g^ 
of  our  own  land.     Tlie  or"an  of  our  Society  is  tho  Heathen 
Womens  Fritud.  which  has  a  circulation  of  20,293 ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
delightful  thiiigs  \\hich  will  be  encouraging  to  you  women  especially,  that 
this  paper,  containing  twenty-four  }  ages,  with  a  subscription  of  only  fifty 
centsaycar,  edited  by  a  woman,  Mrs.  W.  H.  AVanen,  of  Bcston,  has  been 
self-supporting  from  the  very  first  month. 

It  has  been  so  admirably  managed  that  apart  from  meeting  its  own  expenses 
it  has  become  a  source  of  revenue  for  carrying  on  other  Christian  schemes,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  From  tlis  paper  came  the  Zenana  paper,  and  ;;s  tho 
Methodist  women  of  America  have  the  great  joy  of  being  pioneers  in  Missionary 
work,  we  delight  to  praise   the  Lord  that  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  our 
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Heathen  Women  s  Friend,  we  have  issued  the  first  paper  for  Indian  -women 
that  was  ever  published  for  them.  This  is  also  edited  by  a  woman.  Mrs..lilack- 
uian  was  our  first  editor,  and  now  it  is  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bradley,  assisted  by  native 
women.  It  is  published  in  Urdu,  Hindu,  Marathi,  and  Bengali.  It  has  a 
circulation  of  several  thousands.  The  way  we  raised  the  money 
A  Zenana  fQj.  this  paper,  after  we  started  it  from  the  surplus  fund  of  tlie 
newspaper,  p^-^^^^  ^.^^  this.  AVe  raised  a  fund  of  20,000  dollars,  one  huly 
saying,  in  Boston,  '•  If  you  will  raise  20,000  dollars,  I  will  give  you  the  last 
f»,000.''  That  money  has  now  been  raised,  and  the  money  has  been  invested  at 
interest  varying  from  G  to  8  per  cent.  The  eaj>it:il  is  to  stop  there  througli  time 
immemorial,  until  the  millennium  comes.  Now  this  paper  is  a  wonderful  help 
to  our  Zenana  women.  It  goes  into  the  Zenanas,  into  the  homes  of  high-casto 
women,  and  is  a  wonderful  blessing.  I  am  sorry  I  liave  not  got  copies  in  the 
four  vernaculars  here,  but  it  would  do  you  good  to  look  at  it.  It  is  an  illustrated 
paper,  and  though  you  could  not  read  it,  it  might  please  your  eyes.  I  hope  you 
will  pray  for  God's  blessmg  on  this  Zenana  paper. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Wilkins  :  When  did  they  begin  that  Zenana  paper  ? 

Mrs.  Nind:  In  1886. 

Mr.  Wilkins  :  There  was   a   Zenana   paper  in  Calcutta,  called   The 
Women  of  India,  in  Bengali  twenty  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Nind :  Well,  sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  ]  car  it. 

Rev.  Young  J.  Allen,  D.D.  (Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  [South],  U.S.A.,  from  China) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — I  was  exceedingly  interested  in  the  reading  of  Dr.  Williamson's 
Paper.  I  Lave  been  associated  with  him  for  nearly  thirty 
txMi^f^ons^for  J^ars,  specially  in  the  production  of  a  literature  for  China.  I 
Chinese  Govern-have  been,  as  I  mentioned  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  in  connec- 
ment.  ^-qj^  -^yit^i  educational  work,  engaged  directly  in  tlie  Government 
educational  work  as  teacher  and  translator,  and  as  editor  of  the  higher 
class  of  text-books  for  the  information  and  education  of  the  Chinese  nation. 
I  have  been  working  side  by  side  witli  Dr.  Williamson  in  the  editorial 
or  theological  work,  both  for  the  Government  and  for  the  Missionaries. 
We  are  united  together  on  three  large  committees — one  for  the  production 
of  religious  books  for  circulation  amongst  the  Christian  Churches  ;  another 
committee  appointed  in  1877  by  the  General  Conference  of  Missionaries 
for  the  production  of  school  and  text-books  for  use  in  Mission  schools,  and 
for  use  in  China  schools  generally.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  on  that 
committee  in  the  production  of  that  class  of  books.  We  are  also  associated 
too-ether  in  another  '  rge  committee  to  produce  books  foi-  the  general 
public  for  the  reading  of  the  literary  classes  and  of  the  ofhcials.  These 
books  are  to  be  composed  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  and  they  are  to  be 
in  the  idiomatic  Chinese.  In  all  these  departments  and  in  all  these  com- 
mittees we  find  a  great  demand  for  our  books,  and  a  recent  letter  from  Dr. 
Williamson  urged  me  to  make  arrangements  whereby  I  could  give  more  of 
my  time  to  literary  composition,  for,  said  he,  in  all  the  range  of  our 
Missionary  operations  there  are  but  very  few  men  who  -.re  capable  of 
producing  books  suitable  for  the  reading  of  the  Chinese  lite.-ary  men. 

I  referred  the  other  day  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  revolution  going  on  in 
Cliina.  It  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  us.  It  ^p  ires  that  they  shall  be 
educated  up  to  our  moral  standards ;   it  requires  ch«t  they  shall  accept  our 
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civilisation,  in  order  tliat  tlioy  may  be  admitted  into  the  comity  of  nations,  and 
have  the  amcui'ics  of  Christian  intercourse.    Now,  my  dear  friends, 
it  is  thrust  ui    n  us  ;  as  a  fact,  the  responsibilitj' rests  with  us.    We     Nowisthe 
have  got  to  to  ich  them,  and  we  have  got  to  do  that  largely  through    °^ch""^^*^ 
a  broader  and  competent  literature.     Now  who  is  to  prepare  this 
literature  ?  who  is  to  teach  in  these  schools  ?     The  Missionaries  must  to  a  larore 
extent  be  detailed  to  do  that  work,  and  it  is  a  glorious  opportunity  thrust  upon 
the  Christian  Church  to-day  that  it  has  Japan  and  China  brought  by  diplomatic 
action  to  its  feet  as  the  pupils  and  wards  of  Christendom.     And  now  we  stand 
responsible  for  the  situation,  wo  must  teach  them,  and  Ave  must  produce  the 
books  necessary  to  enligliten  them  more  Inrgely  than  those  they  are  able  to  come 
in  contact  with  in  the  tecliiiical  schools.     When  you  consider  the  fact  that  the 
Uterature  of  China  will  circulate  not  only  in  China  but  in  Japan,  the  Corea,  in 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  and  covers  an  area  of  five  hundred  millions  of  people 
— when  you  think  of  that  fact,  and  that  one  jNIissionary  can,  as  it  were,  diffuse 
his  Christian  thoughts  and  ideas,  not  only  through  the  eigliteen  provinces  of  the 
whole  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  but  beyond,  to  those  countries  that  have  got  their 
literature  from  China,  what  a  wonderful  iield  is  open  to  the  Christian  Missionary 
or  to  any  other  Christian  worker  ! 

I  cannot  do  better  than  bring  these  few  facts  before  you,  and  urge  upon  you 
that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  production  of 
the  literature  which  shall  embrace  the  country  in  its  schools  and  in  Earnest  all 
its  general  reading  ;  and  this  comprises  the  Bible,  all  kinds  of 
Christian  literature,  and  also  science  and  other  subjects  written  and  issued  from 
the  Cln-istian  standpoint,  by  which  we  can  guide  the  Chinese  mind.  I  have 
translated  for  the  Chinese  Government  about  ninety  volumes  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, science,  applied  science,  and  so  on,  and  in  this  I  have  been  associated 
with  Dr.  Martin,  Mr.  Fryer,  and  others  who  have  given  themselves  to  this 
work  ;  and  I  know  not  of  one  solitary  book  issued  by  the  Chinese  Government 
that  contains  one  character  or  one  syllable  that  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Clark  (Friends'  Foreign  Mission,  Madagascar):  \Vc  have 
spent  so  long  on  India  and  China  that  I  hardly  know  whether  we  can  spare 
five  minutes  to  think  about  the  little  "svork  in  the  gi'eat  Afiican  island 
of  Madagascar.     But  let  me  say  that  the  place  and  importance 
of  the  Mission  Press  in  Madagascar  cannot  be  exaggerated,  j^^li^^g^ac^, 
I  agree  w'itli  every  word  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
India  and  China,  and  almost  all  refeis  equally  well  to  Madagascar,  except 
that    there    the    Missionary  Societies  have  the   printing   to   themselves ; 
and  they  have  been  aV.le  by  that  means  to  keep  out  of  Madagascar  that 
pernicious  liteiviture  of  which  Ave  ha\-e  heard  as  doing  so  much  haim  in 
India  and  China.     Long  may  Ave  be  able  to  do  so. 

I   was  rather  struck  by  the  expression   in   one  of  the  Papers  as  to 
whether  the  ^Mi.ssionary  should  lea\"e  his  OAvn  proper  AA'ork  to  go  into  this 
literary  Avork.     I  ask:  Is  it  not  a  proper  Avorkfor  tac  Missionary  to  attend 
to  this  subject,  and  to  make  a  pure  literature   for  the  natiA^e  races  in 
Madagascar  1     I  do  not   narrow  the   work  of    the   Christian  jj^g  Missionary 
Missionary,  but  I  Aviden  it  to  its  fullest  extent  to   make   it    and  literary 
include  this  Av^ork.     Neither  do  I  agree  with  a  gentleman  AA'ho       ^"^' 
said  he  thou^'ht  it  would  be  Avell  if  a  INIissionary  «vere  separated  ratiier 
specially  for  tliis  JNIissiou  woik,  as  '  nndorstand  him,  sitting  in  his  study 
and  preparing  books,  Avhen  all  the  .me  he  is  not  mixing  Avith  the  people. 
I  difter  from  him,  for  I  belicA^e  if  you  are  to  pre[)are  books  properly  for  the 
people  among  Avhom  you  are  Avorking,  those  books  must  be  prepared  by 
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those  who  are  working  amongst  the  people  andean  understand  their  modes 
of  thought  and  can  enter  into  their  feelings ;  and  so  those  books  get  put 
into  a  language  that  the  common  people  can  understand;  and  thoy  are 
written  in  a  language  which  can  enter  into  these,  to  some  extent,  dark 
minds.  I  can  speak  from  some  experience;  for  though  I  cannot  say  I  have 
written  ninety  books,  I  have  written  some  twelve  or  more  in  the  Malagasy 
language;  and  I  believe  that  work  has  been  abundantly  blessed  to  the 
Malagasy  people,  and  will  be  in  years  to  come. 

Then  again  :  Should  our  Mission  Press  be  used  for  purely  Missionary  literature, 
or  should  it  bo  used  for,  and  supported  by  general  printing?     I  believe  it  may  be 

legitimately  used  for  general  printing,  because  by  that  means — 
Biissionary  \^y  making  a  moderate  profit  upon  the  general  printing — we  can 
genend^printine.  ^^duce  the  cost  of  our  own  Mission  works  and  so  sell  them  for  a  less 
*  price.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  only  the  last  mail  from 
Madagascar  brings  us  word  from  our  comniittLO  that  vvc  are  printing  for  the 
Government  a  work  of  instructions  to  telegraph  clerks.  And  then  again,  Ave 
liave  continually  circulars,  etc.,  to  print  for  traders,  and  in  this  way  our 
principles  are  somctim(;s  put  to  the  test,  because  we  have  to  strike  out  always 
the  items  referring  to  intoxicating  drinks  :  ;ind  also,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  you  will  understand  mc  when  I  say  that  we  have  to  cross 
out  all  reference  to  warlike  implements.  Then,  with  regard  to  books  of  science 
r.ud  history,  I  am  reminded  of  what  John  Bright  once  said.  Referring  to 
another  member  of  the  House,  he  said,  "  The  right  honoin-able  gentleman  makes 
up  his  history  as  he  goes  along.''  That  is  just  what  we  have  to  do  in  Madagascar; 
we  have  to  make  up  our  school  books  as  we  go  along  ;  and  will  you  tell  me  that 
that  is  not  a  proper  part  of  a  Missionary's  v.ork  ?  I  believe  it  is.  School  books, 
books  of  science,  history,  and  agricultural  books — I  believe  this  is  part  and  parcel 
of  our  Missionary  work,  for  by  that  means  Ave  are  moulding  that  Malagasy  nation 
for  God,  lifting  it  up  for  God,  and  enabhng  it  to  take  its  proper  part  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  In  Madagascar  we  are  noAV  almost  independent  of 
maps  from  this  country.  We  have  tauglit  the  natives  to  lithograph  maps, 
and  nearly  all  the  schools  are  supplied  with  maps  from  our  printing  press, 

I  am  very  much  surprised  at  the  point  which  has  been  raised  as  to  how  far 
the  Missionaries  of  different   Societies  maj^  co-operate   in   the   formation   of 

Christian  literature,  as  if  it  Avas  rather  a  dangerous  thing  ;  that 
of'socTeiies?    ^^  might  go  a  little  Avay,  but  not  very  far,     t  think  we  may  go 

as  far  as  ever  we  can,  and  not  only  that  we  may  do  it,  but  that  Ave 
ought  to  do  it,  and  unless  we  do  it  y,c  are  doing  Avroiig,  In  Madagascar,  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  our  own  Society's  Press  have  an  agreement  one 
with  the  other  that  they  Avill  not  enter  into  competition.  And  then  again,  with 
regard  to  the  literature,  Should  it  be  paid  for  ?  I  agree  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
we  ought  to  teach  the  people  to  pay  for  these  books,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  Avill 
value  them  more  if  they  buy  them. 

Rev.  J.  Murray  Mitel  *11,  IL.D.  (Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  To  come 
back  for  a  minute  to  the  great  land  of  India.    I  rejoice  in  the  testimony 
that  has  been  borne  to  Avhat  my  friend  Dr.  Murdoch  has  done.     It  was 
Natives      rather  implied  that  he  had  written  the  books  in  all  those  lan- 
empioyei      guages.   He  Avritcs,  or  Compiles,  in  English  ;  and  then  the  natives 
totraneiate.    \^r^y^  I  believe,  in  everA'  case  translated  them  into  the  diflerent 
vernaculars.     For  example,  in  Bombay,  one  of  our  own  pupils  translated 
all  the  prose  that  Dr.  Murdoch  had  piovided;  Avhile  others  of  us  did  our 
best  to  bupply  the  poetry,  for  our  translator  Avas  not  much  of  a  poet  him- 
self.    We  have  all  heard  of  the  necessity  for  preaching ;  and  Ave  see  to-day, 
I  think,  more  clearly  than  Ave  have  seen  before,  that  there  is  an  equal 
necessity  for  printing.    I  am  very  much  delighted  to  think  that  v,e  shall 
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all  go  away  with  a  stronger  conviction  than  ever  of  the  pressing  duty  of 
going  forward  in  this  work. 

I  remember  when  the  printing  press  began  to  be  used  by  the  natives.     Up 
to  that  time  they  had  their  sacred  books  all  in  manuscript.     But  then,  seeiu;,' 
what  the  Missionaries  and  others  were  doing,  they  began  to  put 
their  books,  both  in  Sanscrit  and  ^Marathi,  into  print.     Immense      Influence 
numbers  were  thrown  olf,  beautifully  illustrated  ;   and  Hinduism  ^^^^l^^^ 
in  a  large  degree  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  invention  of  the  press. 
I  remember  regretting  this  exceedingly.     But  now  I  trust  all  are  awaking  to 
the  necessity  of  using  the  press  more  and  more.    Some  always  did  it.     There 
were  literary  j\Ii.«sionaries  from  the  very  first  ;  and  I  may  venture  +o  say,  in 
Bombay  most  of  the  Missionaries,  and  myself  among  them,  felt  it  a  duty,  as  far 
as  we  could,  to  write  tracts  both  in  the  vernacular  and  in  English.     The  number 
of  readers  in  India,  as  in  China,  is  rapidly  increasing  ;  and  the   natives   are 
circulating  poisonous  literature  to  such  a  fearful  extent  through  the  agency  of 
the  press  that  we  shall  be  beaten  if  we  do  not  put  forth  new  efforts,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  the  mighty  agency  of  books  to  the  same  extent  as  we  avail  ourselves 
of  preaching  and  of  education. 

Mr.  John  Archibald  (National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  from  Hankov»-): 
My  claim  to  address  you  on  tliis  hubjeet  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  establish  a  Bible  Press  in  Hankow,  and  have  had  under  my 
superintendence  a  largo  circulation  of  Christian  literature — both  tScri})tui'i's, 
tracts  and  other  publications,,  amounting  to  some  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
1  want  to  refer  to  several  questions  on  the  paper.  The  iirst  is,  '*  The  place 
and  importance  of  the  iNlission  Pre.ss."  I  can  only  say  what  eveiybodv 
says,  Avhethtr  he  repus^'iits  a  continent  or  an  island,  whether  he  repre- 
sents men's  woik  or  v. omen's  work,  that  his  oicn  icork  is  the  niusu 
important  of  all.  Being  on  the  Press,  I  think  that  the  Press  work  is 
tL  most  important  of  all.  *'  Under  what  condil  'ons  should  it  be  main- 
tained ? "  In  every  station  whore  printing  facilities  do  not 
already  exist.  *'  Should  it  bo  coniincd  to  pin-ely  Missionary  answers^to 
literature,  or  should  it  bo  used  for  and  supported  by  general  questions ia 
printing?"  It  should  be  allowed  to  do  general  printing  where  P'^°s^**^e. 
other  Presses  do  not  exist ;  but  where  other  Presses  do  exist,  and  arc 
conducted  on  commercial  priiici[)les,  the  ^Mission  Press  ought  not  to  com- 
pete, because  it  can  uiuli-rst-ll  the  trade,  and  cause  the  enemy  to  blaspheme 
over  all  the  land.  '•  Should  the  distvibtition  of  Christian  literature  bo 
gratuitous  or  paid  for?"'  Paid  for;  only  there  are  exceptions,  when  dis- 
tribution may  be  allowed.  And  we  ought  to  make  people  pay  for  this 
reason:  because  what  tliey  pay  for  they  appreciate,  while  they  do  not 
appreciate  what  they  get  for  nothing.  They  not  only  waste  it,  but  it 
demoralises  the  people  and  leads  them  to  think  they  ought  to  get  eve^'y- 
thing  for  nothing.  TJierefore,  for  their  own  sakes,  I  should  make  them 
pay.  But  in  cases  of  triennial  examinations,  where  thousands  of  students 
a.'^scmble  at  the  provincial  capital,  wo  make  a  point  of  distributing  the 
literature  largely  to  these  men,  and  we  believe  with  good  restilts.  The 
Chinese  themselves  go  in  for  the  very  same  thing. 

"  The  extent  to  which  the  jNIissionary  may  devote  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  a  pure  literature  for  the  people  generally."  That  depends  on  the  Missionary. 
It  is  not  every  man  who  can  write  books.  But  when  we  find  a  man  who  can, 
then  he  ought  to  devote  himself  to  it  as  far  as  he  can.  I  heartily  agree  with 
our  friend  from  ]Madagascar  that  he  ought  not  to  give  up  his  other  work.  The 
man  who  can  do  the  best  work  is  the  man  who  knows  the  people  best ;  and 
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in  China  the  best  translator,  the  Rev.  Griffith  John,  is  also  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Missionaries  that  we  have  in  the  country. 

"  iiy  newspapers,  books  of  science,  history,  etc.  ?  "  7  think  all  these  things 
ought  to  be  supplied  ;  and  they  can  bo  made  self-supporting,  as  you  have  heard 
from  (lur  ladj  friend.  The  world  appreciates  newspapers  and  other  publications, 
and  the  world  will  pay  for  them.  The  working  man  will  subscribe  for  them. 
And  with  regard  to  scientific  and  other  works,  Government  can  help  in  the 
matter.  Therefore  we  must  not  draw  on  the  Missionary's  pocket  to  carry  on  this 
kind  of  work.  The  rule  is  as  plain  as  a  turnpike,  as  the  saj  ing  is.  If  funds  arc 
given  directly  for  tlie  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  evangelisation  of  the  world, 
let  them  be  so  used  ;  and  if  we  Avant  to  carry  on  other  work  let  it  be  by  a  com- 
mercial fund  or  let  funds  be  separately  raised  for  the  purpose.  If  the  Missionary 
has  an  opening  to  go  in  for  this  work,  let  him  do  so. 

'•  IIow  far  may  Missionaries  of  different  Societies  co-operate  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Christian  literature  V  "     As  far  as  they  can  ;  the  fact  is  that  in  China  we 
have  now  nearly  all  the  Christian  literature  produced  largely  6//  conniiittr,,^.     We 
have  four  committees  all  working  together,  composed  of  Mission 
Committees  in  arics  of  all  the  various  Protestant  denominations,  and  every  book 

,9^"^t        produced  by  your  Missionaries  passes  under  the  examination  of  the 
on  literature.    *■  ...       ''''■,•        i      .     i  i       -u  mu-     ■     •  ^      .    i 

committee,  and  is  selected  by  them.     Ihis  is  important,  hecause  an 

author  is  by  no  means  a  capable  judge  of  the  value  of  his  own  work,  and  we 

have  had  such  things  as  authors  producing  particular  works,  and  getting  funds 

from  the  Societies  at  home  ;  printing  the  work  on  their  own  responsibility,  only 

to  be  stowed  away  by  the  ton  in  the  warehouse,  and  to  be  looked  into  only 

by  the  moth  and  the  white  ant.     Therefore  this  work  should  be  placed  under 

a  committee,  and  then  you  will  be  assured  that  the  work  Avill  be  carried  on 

properly. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Wilkins  (L.M.S,,  late  of  Calcutta):  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  the  subject  before  ns,  as  far  as  Calcutta  is  con- 
cerned. It  was  my  privilege  to  be  Secretaiy  to  the  Bible  Society  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Tract  Society  for  many  years,  and  I  was 
rather  astonished  to  hear  this  morning  that  a  paper  for  Zenana 
^'^  Caicutu^'^  distribution  had  been  produced  for  the  first  time  two  years 
ago.  We  had  one  in  existence  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  very 
nearly  self-siipporting,  and  either  that  or  its  successor  is  in  continuance 
to  this  day.  It  is  an  excellent  illustrated  paper,  something  of  the  style 
of  The  Sunday  at  Home  or  llie  Leisure  Hour.  It  circulates  in  thousands. 
The  publications  issued  by  the  Tract  Society  in  Calcutta  number  yearly 
from  eighty  thousand  to  one  bundled  thousand  copies.  One  very  interest- 
ing feature  is  that  the  books  that  are  provided  and  also  these  periodicals 
are  very  largely  purchased  by  the  Hindu  gentlemen  for  their  wives. 
Nowadays,  as  so  many  ladies  are  able  to  i-ead,  the  gentlemen  purchase 
Christian  books  produced  by  the  Tract  Society  in  preference  to  the  native 
literature.  I  think,  this  being  the  case,  it  should  be  an  immense  stimulus 
to  any  man  who  has  the  talent  and  the  time  to  engage  in  this  work. 

Let  me  say  a  word  to  inform  our  friends  of  the  work  of  one  man,  who  has 

since  gone  to  his  reward, — the  Rev.  J.  E.  Payne  of  Calcutta,  a  man  who  spent 

eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life  in  the  preparation  and  circulation  of  Christian 

literature.     He  would,  in  some  cases,  find  suitable  English  works  ;  in  other 

cases  he  would  ask  Missionaries  or  Missionaries'  wives,  or  ladies  engaged  in 

Zenana  work,  to  write  suitable  books,  and  then  get  them  translated.     And  there 

is  one  mark  of  progress  that  one  should  mention,  and  that  is  the 

Bengali  work  possibility  nowadays  for  Europeans  to  produce  Bengali  works  such 

y    uropeans.  ^^  ^^^^  Bengalis  themselves  would  approve  of.    Only  about  four  years 

ago  there  was  a  most  interesting  case  of  this  kind.     A  gentleman  -vn  ho  had  been 
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spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  preparation  of  Bengali  literature,  wrote 
a  book  ill  l)unj,'ali,  and  ho  was  wishful  to  know  what  tlie  judgment  of  the 
Bengali  geiitlumen  would  be  upon  his  style.  The  book  was  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  the  Tract  Society,  composed  of  four  members,  two  Bengali  and 
two  Europeans.  The  two  natives  said  the  book  must  have  been  written  by  a 
native,  as  it  was  in  excellent  Bengali.  The  Europeans  said  it  must  have  been 
written  by  a  European,  because  it  contained  the  marks  of  a  European  hand. 
We  have  solved  the  question  that  it  is  possible  for  Englishmen  out  there  to 
write  Bengali  books  such  as  the  Bengalis  themselves  will  appreciate.  The 
fixing  of  a  Bengali  style  has  been  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  Calcutta. 
Possibly  many  of  you  are  aware  that  until  Missionary  work  commenced  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  Bengal  had  no  prose  literature.  It  had  abundance 
of  poetry,  but  no  prose  literature,  and  from  that  time  till  now  the  Bengali  style 
has  been  in  a  state  of  transition.  But  as  we  have  now  a  great  number  of 
Bengali  newspapers,  and  the  Bengalis  themselves  are  writing  books,  that  difficulty 
is  passing  away,  and  we  shall  very  soon,  I  think,  have  a  standard  of  licugali 
style. 

Rev.  W.  Stevenson  (Secretary,  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Ladies'  Society 
for  Female  Education) :  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  conclusion  which  may 
perhaps  give  a  practical  turn  to  our  discussion,  with  a  view  to  our  con- 
tinuation of  it  on  Monday.  The  question  comes  up  again  on  Monday 
and  is  put  in  this  form  :  "  How  can  religious  literature  and 
general  liteiature  on  a  religious  basis  be  best  provided  for  the  "nfed'ed**^"" 
growing  wants  of  the  Mission-fields  of  the  world  ?  "  We  have 
three  tilings  very  manifest  to-day.  First,  the  immense  expansion  of  the 
field  for  Christian  literature ;  secondly,  the  absolute  necessity  of  supplying 
that  firld  ;  and,  then,  thirdly,  the  fact  that  a  very  great  deal  is  being  done. 
But  I  think  we  must  all  feel  here  this  morning  that  we  want  an  organisa- 
tion. There  is  no  question  that  the  efibrts  that  are  being  put  forth  aio 
being  put  forth  without  sufficient  system  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
different  Societies.  Now  this  is  a  work  that  cannot  be  done  by  one  Society 
alone.  It  must  be  done  by  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Societies  together. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  fields  in  which  we  want  a  really  undenominational 
Society.  We  should  have  a  literature — a  Christian  Literatuie  Society 
— for  the  Foreign  Mission-field  corresponding  to  the  Bible  Society, 
and  the  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society  at  home.  If  this  is  to  be 
arranged,  this  is  the  time  to  arrange  it.  We  have  representatives  of  all 
the  Missions  in  the  world  here.  We  have  an  opportunity  of  conferring 
together ;  and  I  think  that  as  many  as  possible  who  have  a  piactical  interest 
in  this  matter  should  come  on  Monday  and  take  up  Lord  Northbrook's 
suggestion,  namely,  to  appoint  a  number  of  those  specially  interested  to 
confer  together  and  perhaps  to  form  a  committee  who  shall  consider  this 
question,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  ori^anise  a  great  undenominational 
Society  which  will  practically  be  a  Book  and  Tract  Society  for  the  whole 
Foreign  Mission-field. 

Rev.  Dr.  White  offered  prayer,  and  the  meeting  concluded. 
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(2)  By  part  payment  of  the  agents  of  Missionary  Societies. 
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{Mowhti/  aftcniooii,  June  18^/e,  in  the  Lowe,    Ilall.) 

T.  A.  Denny,  Esq.,  iii  the  chair. 
Acting  Secrcttiiy,  Rev.  J.Sharp,  M.A. 

Rev.  T.  R.  Wade,  B.D.,  oftered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  will  not  occupy  your 

time  this  afternoon  in  dealing  with  the  subject  before  us.     It  would 

"Oesire  a  Bible  be  uuwise  ou  my  part  to  do  so,  as  there  are  speakers  to 

forau.  follow,  who  are  so  much  better  qualified  to  deal  with  it 
than  I  am.  There  is  one  point  upon  which,  I  doubt  not,  we  all  have 
an  opinion,  and  perhaps  a  right  opinion,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Scrii)tures.  I  think  every  one  in  this  room  would 
wish  that  a  portion  of  Scripture  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  great  difficulty  is  to 
accomplish  any  such  grand  and  glorious  result.  We  can  speak  for 
one  Society  that  is  represented  on  this  platform,  the  Bible  Society, 
which  is  now,  I  believe,  in  its  eighty-fourth  or  eighty-fifth  year,  and 
T^hich  has  been  doing  glorious  work  for  Bible  circulation,  and  for 
How  long  the  race  at  large,  by  putting  into  their  hands  this  precious 
wiuittake?  book.  I  hopc  Mr.  Sharp  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  a  word 
or  two  on  that  subject.     I  find  from  a  little  publication  that  I  have 
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l)eeu  readinf^  lately,  that  thoy  havo  circulated  one  himdred  and 
sixteen  millions  of  Scriptures — Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions. 
That  is  an  enormous  number.  But  nmiember  that  the  poi)ul)ition 
of  the  globe  is  fourteen  hundred  millions,  and  that  forty-five  millions 
of  the  population  are  dying  yearly;  so  that,  let  the  Society  do  all 
it  possibly  can,  and  let  all  the  other  Societies  do  all  they  can,  still 
it  would  be  impossible,  working  as  we  are  at  present,  to  meet  the 
tremendous  necessities  of  the  case.  Then  there  is  the  on selling 
question,  as  to  whether  to  give  or  to  sell.  I  think  most  or  giving, 
of  ns  will  be  in  favour  of  selling,  if  we  can  sell ;  but  if  I  could  not 
sell  I  would  give.  But  the  agency  for  giving  is  a  dilHcult  one  ;  and 
then  we  must  remember  that  there  are  millions  and  hundrods  of 
millions  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  could  not  read  even 
if  we  were  to  give  them  the  Bible.  This  is  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion. When  I  first  looked  into  the  subject,  1  thought  I  could  solve 
the  question  almost  by  tlu;  stroke  of  a  i)en,  but  the  more  I  thought 
of  it  and  looked  into  it,  the  more  I  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  managers 
of  the  Bible  Society  in  grappling  with  the  didiculties  of  the  subject. 
These,  however,  are  matters  that  will  be  brought  bjfore  you  by 
others. 

PAPER. 

1.  By  the  Rev.  Edwahd  W.  Gilman,  D.D.  (Corresponding  Sec, 

American  Bible  Society). 

Power  of  the  Printed  Bible. 

The  Founder  of  Christianity  having  laid  upon  His  followers  the 
duty  of  extending  His  kingdom  in  the  earth,  the  question  is  raised, 
What  prominence  is  to  be  given  to  the  printed  Scriptures  in 
communicating  the  Gospel  to  mankind  ? 

There  are  some  who  say  that  by  the  terms  of  the  great  commission 
the  oral  preachino^  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  lelied  on  as  the    .„ 

1   .    /.    .       i:  1     ^•L        t>  1     •       •  ii  1  /, Duferent views 

chiet  mstrumentality  tor  proclaimmg  the  good  news  of    of  Christ's 

salvation.  commission. 

Tiiere  are  others  who  claim  as  a  matter  of  observation  and  trial, 
that  the  printed  page  is  u  stribnted  i .  vain,  or  worse  than  in  vain, 
unless  in  connection  with  the  living  teacher. 

And  yet  another  chiss,  assigning  large  importance  to  rites  and 
ceremonies,  avow  That  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  given,  even  to 
converts,  except  under  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  the 
teachiog  Church  iiiny  impose. 

The  object  of  this  Pa[)er  is  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  llohj  Scrijfturcs  among  the  nations  is  of  no  less  importance 
than  the  oral  preaching  of  the  Gospel.    We  maintain  that  _,^ 
the  conversion  of  souls  and  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's    the  voice^T 
kingdom  are  ever  to  be  sought  by  bringing  men  into   j^j^'^f!!, 
contact,  with  the  Bible  as  one  book,  complete,  entire,  and   *™^" 
unique  ;  by  putting  them  under  the  influence  of  the  written  Word, 
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translated  into  their  own  familiar  speech,  reprodnced  hy  pen  or 
type,  circulated  so  freely  that  every  man  may  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  words  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  then  if  need  be,  exponuded 
and  applied  ;  until  they  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul.  In  other 
words,  wherever  the  Missionary  goes,  and  whether  he  is  sent  to 
Jews  or  Mohammedans,  pagans  or  nominally  Christian  people,  he  is 
to  hold  out  the  Bible  for  their  acceptance  ;  not  substituting  lessons, 
inferences,  dogmas,  rites,  catechism^,  hymnals,  which  he  draws  from 
the  Bible,  but  giving  the  Book  itself,  as  containing  the  truth, 
confirming  his  statements,  authorising  his  embassy.  And  this 
involves  the  whole  work  of  translating,  printing,  and  circulating  tlie 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  among  all  nations.  We 
are  to  keep  back  nothing  tliat  is  profitable  to  them,  and  all  Scrij)ture 
is  profitable.  Not  until  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth 
have  been  made  accessible  to  all  people  will  the  work  of  evangelising 
the  world  be  done. 

I.  "We  are  led  to  this  conviction  by  considering  the  end  which  is 
sought.  The  heralds  of  the  Gospel  go  to  proclaim  a  coming  king- 
The  same  end  dom  ;  to  found  au  institution  ;  to  organise  a  new  order 
■ought  by  both. Q^  tilings  ;  to  sct  iu  Operation  a  train  of  influences  for 
generations  and  centuries.  It  is  sought  to  build  an  enduring  struc- 
ture on  the  foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
being  the  chief  corner-stone  ;  to  secure  the  evangelisation  of  pagiuis, 
the  reformation  of  nations,  the  equii)ment  of  men  v.'ith  uU  that  is 
profitable  for  mental  development,  for  elevation  of  character,  for 
renovation  of  heart  and  life,  and  to  communicate  the  will  of  God 
respecting  human  salvation  so  far  as  that  is  made  known  in  His 
Word. 

The  injunction  to  publish  the  Gospel  in  all  lands  and  in  all  nges 

implies,  of  course,  the  use  of  such  facilities  as  each  generation  in  its 

turn  supplies.     The  Master  and  His  disciples  journeyed  on  foot  over 

the  hills  of  Judea  and  Galilee  ;  but  when  He  bade  His  disciples  go 

into  all  the  world.  He  did  not  limit  their  locomotion  and  that  of 

their  successors  in  all  coming   time  to  walking.     He  bade   them 

preach  ;  and  no  doubt,  the  earliest  proclamation  was  oral,  but  the 

commission  does  not  limit  them  to  s})oken  discourse,  whether  M'ith 

individuals  by  the  wayside,  or  among  crowded  assemblies  in  the 

market-place.     The  herald  is  to  go  on  his  mission,  using  whatever 

mode  of  travel  shall   bring  him  most  satisfactorily   on   his    way, 

whether  it  be  by  sail  or  steam,  by  diligener^  or  rail,  by  ox-cart  or 

camel's  back.     The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  and  all  are 

to  be  employed  as  the  exigencies  of  His  work  may  recpiire. 

If  to  ■weaken  the  position  I  have  taken,  it  be  said  that  the  jNIastcr  Himself 
■wrote  no  sacred  Book,  indited  no  cathohc  epistle,  committed  no  sentence  to 
parchment ;  we  ans-wer  that  He  ■was  the  exceptional  Teacher.  Jesus  Himself 
baptised  not,  but  His  disciples.  So  He  discoursed,  and  they  treasured  up  His 
discourses  ;  made  careful  record  of  His  deeds  ;  selected  and  set  in  order  the 
things  most  ■worthy  to  be  remembered  ;  and  thus  suppUmented  the  ancient 
Scriptures  by  the  new,  and  filled  out  the  Book  ■which  -we  call  the  Bible. 
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It  is  true  the  Apostles  did  not  organise  Bible  Societies,  or  solicit  fund'^  for  tlic 
remuneration  of  scribes  employed  in  multiplying  copies  of  the  law  ;  but  they  did 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  13ook  ;  they  referred  to  it  as  of  supremo  antliority  ; 
they  testified  to  its  power  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation;  they  declared  it 
to  be  given  by  the  inbreathing  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  They  did  not  dispense  with 
oral  teaching,  but  the  noblest  of  their  hearers  were  those  who  like  the  Bereans 
not  only  received  the  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind  but  searched  tho 
Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so. 

II.  We  notice  how  it  has  ever  been  tho  instinct  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Churcli  to  publish  its  message  of  glad  tidings  by  translations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  tho  multiplication  of  copies.  of  the^Chi^'ch. 

As  wo  road  Churcli  iiistory  it  is  manifest  that  the  instinct  of  tho 
Church  has  been  to  translate  and  multiply  copies  of  God's  Word,  and  diffuse  them 
as  widely  as  its  opportunities  would  allow.  Syriuc  and  Latin  translations  of  the 
Bible  and  three  t  J  reck  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  made  by  the  end 
of  the  second  century.  Within  two  hundred  years  the  Scriptures  could  be  read 
in  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Armenian,  Ethiopian,  and  Gothic. 

That  copies  of  the  sacred  Book  wee  numerous  may  be  inferred  from  the 
famous  edict  of  Diocletian  (a.d.  303),  that  all  copies  of  the  Bible  should  be 
dehvered  up  and  burjied  ;  and  from  the  statement  that  Pamphilus  of  CjBsarea, 
the  mart^T,  was  accustomed  to  make  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  keep  them  on 
hand  for  distribution  among  those  who  desired  them.  Eusebius  says  "  that 
both  Greeks  and  l)arbarians  had  the  writings  concerning  Jesus  in  the  characters 
and  langtiage  of  their  own  country." 

At  tho  very  outset  of  his  Missionary  life,  before  leaving  England,  William 
Carey  said  to  William  Ward,  a  young  printer  to  whom  he  was  introduced  in  the 
streets  of  Hull,  '•  Wo  shall  want  you  in  a  few  years  to  print  the  Bible  ; 
you  must  come  after  us  ; ''  and  when  Phineas  R.  Hunt,  a  Missionary  printer 
for  thirty  years,  first  in  India  and  then  in  China,  came  to  die.  his  heart  poured 
out  tlianksgiving  '*  that  this  crace  had  been  given  him  that  he  should  print  among 
the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  The  American  Board  Mas 
incorporated  in  1H12  to  propagate  "  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands  by  supporting 
Missionaries  (uid  in/iislnrf  a  knoidrdge.  of  the  Scriptures ;  "  and  the  Act  of  the 
Legislature  provided  that  a  certain  portion  of  its  revenues  "should  be  used 
to  defray  tlie  expenses  of  imparting  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  unevangeliscd 
nations  in  their  own  languages."  The  Missionary  Society  of  the  jNIethodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch  was  organised  in  1818  as  a  Missionary  and  Bible  Society" 
(Reid,  i.  30). 

One  of  the  firstfruits  of  Protestant  effort  for  the  salvation  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America   Avas  John  Eliot's  Bible  ;  a  great  achievement ;  a  marvellous 
work ;    commenced  in    1G50,   less   than   thirty  years   after  the  settlement  of 
Plymouth  ;  com])leted  in  eight  years ;  the  version  being  made  in  a  language 
which  had  no  literature,  and  had  never  been  reduced  to  writing ; 
comprehending   the    entire   Bible  ;    not    in    paraphrase,  nor   with    thg^^^f^g 
adaptation  to  liturgic    use,  nor  with    comment,   but   with  strict 
.adherence,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  to  the  sacred  text ;  a  whole  volume  of  the 
Scsiptures  with  just  one  leaf  oi  catechism  ;  published  in  repeated  editions  at  a 
time  when  bookmaking  was  costly  and  in  its  infancy  ;   absolutely  the  first  case 
in  history  of  the  translation  and  printing  of  the  entire  Bible  in  a  new  language 
as  a  means  of  evangelisation  ;  and  blessed  of  God  to  tho  enlightenment  and 
salvation  of  souls.     It  is  said  that  he  lived  to  see  six  Indian  churches  with  one 
thousand  native  members.     This  was  English  zeal  transplanted  to  American  soil 
(Reuss,  "  History  of  New  Testament,"  par.  492). 

The  work  thus  begun  by  the  fathers  has  been  continued  by  their  sons  ;  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  line,  in  British  America  and  in  the  United  States,  the  Chvis- 
tianisation  of  the  Indian  has  been  based  upon  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongues 
as  indispensal)lo  to  success.  Of  the  Dakota  Scriptures  alone  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  were  called  for  last  year. 

The  Jesuit  Missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  have  pursued  a  different  plan  in 
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llieir  strenuous  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  ahorigincs,  at  numerous  stations 

through  the  great  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  JNIississippi, 
acontras"'    ^^^^  Montreal  to  New  Orleans ;  never,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 

printing  the  whole  Bible,  or  even  entire  books  of  the  Bible,  but 
aiming  to  circulate  such  portions  of  the  Scriptures  as  thej'  have  found  it  desir- 
able to  print.  Thus  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  was  printed  at  the 
St.  Ignatius  Mission  in  Montana,  in  1879,  with  the  title,  ''  Some  Narratives  from 
the  Holy  Bible  in  Kalispel,  compiled  by  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus." 
They  were  rather  free  translations  of  selected  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments in  the  language  of  the  Flathead  Indians.  I  am  informed  that  the 
edition  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  copies,  of  which  some  thirty 
copies  have  been  called  for  by  librarians  of  Germany  and  other  countries. 
Seventy-five  may  perhaps  be  scattered  over  the  country,  while  the  rest  are  still 
on  hand. 

III.  We  cite  tlic  results  of  repeated  experiments  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church  as  a  demonstration  that  if  nations  are  to  be  grounded  upon 

No  permanence  ^]^q  trutli  and  built  u[.on  the  foundations  of  apostles  and  prophets, 

the*Bibie.     *^^^  Bible  must  be  given  them.    The  history  of  Congo  is  instructive ; 

that  of  Japan  hardly  less  so. 
In  Congo,  Portugal  upheld  the  Romish  Church  from  a.d.  ir*00  fur  two  cen- 
turies. The  Catholic  faith  flourished  there.  One  hundred  chiirclics  wen;  built; 
at  one  time  all  the  adults  had  been  baptised.  One  Missionary  baptised  thirteen 
thousand,  another  fifty  thousand  in  five  yeai's,  another  one  hundred  thousand  in 
twenty  years ;  masses,  penances,  rosaries,  crucifixes,  medals,  confessionals 
nb  anded  ;  but  there  were  no  schools,  no  translations  of  Scripture,  no  pains  taken 
to  u.ake  the  people  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  And  when  the  Portuguese  ])ower 
was  withdrawn  from  the  land  the  priests  rtlso  withdrew,  and  as  the  result  of 
their  departure,  it  is  said,  every  vestige  and  fragment  of  their  religion  died  out. 
Contrast  this  with  the  annals  of  the  Martyr  Church  of  ^Madagascar.   In  1820 

we  see  a  pagan  nation,  untaught,  with  no  literature,  no  books,  no 
acor^aatT'   manuscript,  no  alphabet.      In  ISoO,  hundreds  of  pupils  had  been 

under  Christian  instruction,  a  printing  press  had  been  erected  four 
years,  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  made,  and  five  thousand 
copies  had  been  printed.  But  thus  far  there  was  not  a  single  avowed  believer. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  1834,  twenty  converts  were  bal)ti^ed — the  lirstfruits  of 
eleven  years  of  toil  and  prayer. 

In  1835  and  183G  the  Missionaries,  forbidden  longer  to  preach  and  teach,  with- 
drew from  the  country,  leaving  behind  them  the  printed  Bible,  complete,  in  the 
hands  of  one  thousand  adherents,  two  hundred  of  whom  were  communicants. 
Death  was  threatened  to  any  native  who  should  read  the  Bible,  pray  to  God, 
receive  baptism,  or  join  the  communion  of  the  Christians."  *  For  a  quarter  of 
a  century  persecution  raged,  and  ten  thousand  persons  were  sentenced  to  penalties 
of  different  kinds,  including  torture  and  death.  Worship  was  held  in  secret;  the 
Scriptures  were  buried  for  safety,  and  read  only  by  stealth  ;  and  when  the 
supply  of  printed  Bibles  failed,  many  busied  themselves  by  copying  out 
portions  with  the  pen.  Says  Ellis,  t  *'  I  brought  home  no  memorials  of  the 
persecution  in  Madagascar  more  deeply  affecting  than  some  of  these  fragments 
of  Scripture,  worn,  rent,  fragile,  and  soiled  by  the  dust  of  earth  or  the  smoke 
in  the  thatch  at  times  when  they  had  been  concealed,  yet  most  carefully 
mended  by  drawing  the  rent  pages  together  with  fibres  of  bark,  or  having 
the  margins  of  the  leaves  covered  over  with  stronger  paper." 

Unlike  Congo  and  Japan  and  Corea,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Madagascar, 
when  bereft  of  its  foreign  teachers  and  guides,  had  the  Bible  complete  in  their 
own  tongue — a  perfect  rule  of  belief  and  duty  in  all  things  needful  to  salvation  ; 
and  fed  on  such  spiritual  food  during  those  twentj'-six  years  of  persecution,  the 
Christians  increased  in  number  from  oue  thousand  to  seven  thousand,  and  the 
actual  communicants  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand. 

♦  Ellis,  p.  2G9.  t  Ibid.,  p.  IGl. 
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IV.  It  may  be  admitted  tbat  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  among  Mis- 
sionary workers  as  to  the  value  of  the  printed  Book  unaccompanied 

by  explanations  and  comments.  Such  divergence  of  views  is  to  o/Miss?onari.r/. 
be  expected,  and  makes  it  reasonable  and  desirable  to  push  our 
inquiries  further.  Is  the  printed  page  in  this  nineteenth  century  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation ?  Is  the  Scripture  profitable  to  all  men?  Have  we  not  the 
testimony  from  China  that  instances  are  rare  of  persons  converted  by  the  un- 
assisted reading  of  books  ?  *  Are  we  not  told  that  the  Bible  is  obscure  in  tho 
extreme  when  circulated  without  note  or  comment  among  nations  whoso  wholo 
course  of  thought  runs  in  other  and  different  channels  ?  Can  one  understand  tho 
Scriptures,  except  another  guide  him  ?  Can  a  heathen  get  a  clear  conception 
of  a  gospel  or  an  epistlo  which  a  zealous  distributer  has  thrust  into  his  hand 
without  a  word  of  explanation  ?  t 

Let  us  remember,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  question  between  the  Bible  alone 
and  preaching  alone  which  we  arc  called  to  decide  as  a  practical  matter.  No 
one  thinks  of  relying  upon  the  Scriptures  without  explanation  for  the  full 
enlightenment  of  the  world.  Missionaries,  as  well  as  books,  evangelists  as  well 
as  Bibles,  must  be  sent  to  all  lands  where  Christianity  is  unknown.  But 
the  Missionary  without  the  Bible  is  like  David  going  forth  to  meet  the  champion 
of  the  Philistines  without  any  stones  for  his  sling. 

The  testimony  concerning  the  power  of  the  printed  Bible  from  those  who 
have   tested  it  in  foreign  lands  is  varied  and  conclusive.      "The  paramount 
importance  of  the  services  of  Bible  Societies  on  heathen  ground 
has  been  forcibly  set  forth  by  an  eminent  Churchman  when  he  of  cMoparison. 
declared  that,  '•  If  the  choice  were  to  lie  between  the  Bible  without 
the  teacher  and  the  teacher  without  the  Bible,  he  would  unhesitatingly  elect 
the  former."'  J 

Said  Dr.  William  Goodell,  "  I  never  saw  anything  do  such  execution  as 
the  Bible  does.  It  is  becoming  the  great  Book  in  the  East ; "  §  and  again, 
apologising  for  devoting  eight  years  of  his  life  to  translation  work,  "  Our 
whole  work  among  the  Armenians  is  emphatically  a  Bible  work.  The  Bible 
is  our  only  standard,  and  the  Bible  is  our  final  appeal.  And  it  is  even 
more  necessary  for  us  than  it  was  for  the  reformers  in  England,  because  we  are 
foreigners.  Without  it  we  could  say  one  thing  and  the  priests  another  ;  but 
where  would  be  the  umpire  ?  It  would  be  nowhere,  and  all  our  efforts  would 
be  like  beating  the  air.''|| 

David  Stoddard,  speaking  of  the  Syriac  Bible,  said,  "  This  is  a  work  which 
cannot  die.  We  may  all  pass  away,  and  much  that  we  have  done  be  forgotten, 
but  this  Bible  will  live  and  preach  to  young  and  old,  on  the  plain  and  in  the 
mountains,  and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness  long  after  we  slumber 
in  the  dust.  Had  the  Churches  of  America  conferred  on  the  Nestorians  no 
other  blessing,  this  one  thing  would  amply  repay  their  efforts."  ^ 

From  other  and  distant  lands  comes  testimony  of  the  same  character.  Rev. 
Mr.  Day,  of  the  Lutheran  Mission  at  Muhlenburg  in  Africa,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that,  "  Moslems  of  the  Mandingoand  Vey  tribes  frequently  come  to  his  house  and 
spend  hours  in  reading  the  Christian  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
them  with  the  Koran."  ** 

V.  But  the  importance  of  the  printed  Book  is  further  demonstrated  by 
cases  constantly  occurring  in  every  part  of  the  world  where,  in  advance  of  all 
oral  instruction,  the  Bible  is  proving  itself  a  power  for  enlighten- 
ment and  salvation.  The  individual  and  special  cases  are  so  "*"®°  P"°  ^' 
numerous  and  striking  that  no  one  hesitates  which  of  them  and  how  many 
to  cite, 

I  might  tell  of  those  villages  of  Hindu-born  peasants  in  Decca  who  were  led 

*  '^  Middle  Kingdom,"  ii.  343.  1|  "  Forty  Years,"  p.  282. 

t  Bible  Society  Record,  November  1876,  p.  16-t.  H  "  Ely  Vol.,"  p.  243. 

X  "  Proceedings  of  the  Osaka  Conference,"  p.  174.  **  Missionary  Review,  1888, 

§  "  Ely  Vol.,"  p.  228.  p.  380. 
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by  a  copy  of  Carey's  Bengali  Testament  to  give  up  idol  worship  aud  lying,  and 
were  waiting  for  a  true  teacher  to  come  to  them  from  God.* 

I  might  tell  of  an  Armenian  Evangelical  Church  at  Perchenj,  iiear  Harpoot. 
of  which  the  Missionaries  knew  nothing  till  a  colporteur  one  day  reported 
that  he  found  seventy  men  assembled  in  a  stable  listening  to  one  of  their 
number  reading  to  them  from  a  Bible  which  he  had  bought  in  a  neighbouring 
town,  t 

I  might  tell  of  a  native  of  the  Bassa  country  in  West  Africa,  who  was  found 
preaching  and  baptising,  and  giving  for  his  authority  a  printed  book  which 
contained  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Acts,  translated  and  printed  by  a  Baptist 
Missionary  forty-hve  years  ago. 

I  miglit  refer  to  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  an  adahe  Church  in  an 
Indian  village  in  Mexico,  which  I  witnessed  in  1879,  built  to  shelter  a  little 
company  whom  an  Indian  had  gathered  around  him,  without  any  conference 
with  the  Missionaries,  that  he  might  read  to  them  the  wondorful  things  which 
he  found  in  the  Bible. J 

No  less  to  the  point  is  the  story  of  the  Chippewayans,  who  came  twice  a  year, 
twenty  days'  journey  in  their  canoes,  to  see  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt  ;  aud  who 
were  led  to  do  this  because  they  had  heard  an  interpreter  read  from  the  Gospel 
of  John  iu  Cree  syllabics.  Said  they,  "  Some  of  your  talkers  with  God  have 
been  near  our  hunting  grounds,  and  have  talked  to  us  from  the  Bcok  the  words 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  loves  us  all  and  came  to  be  our  foregoer  to  His  better 
world  ;  and  we  are  come  to  the  praying-master  that  he  may  show  us  Jesus 
Christ's  track  to  those  better  lands." 

VI.  While  we  bring  these  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  Bible  as  an  evangelising 
agency  in  lands  that  have  been  covered  with  a  dark  pall  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  we  must  remember  that  that  power  is  still  greater  in  lands  where 
for  centuries  it  has  been  moulding  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  determining 
their  beliefs,  enkindling  their  hopes,  rcguLiting  their  morals,  shaping  their 
legislation,  colouring  their  literature,  dominating  the  language  of  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  Church.  True,  no  occurrence  in  Christendom  may  afford  an 
exact  parallel  to  those  which  we  have  cited  from  heathen  lands :  from  the 
nature  of  things  we  ought  not  to  expect  that.  The  power  of  the  Book  may  be 
less  conspicuous,  but  it  is  not  less  mighty,  where  it  is  best  known. 

More  and  more  does  it  appear  that  the  printed  Bible,  apart  from 
all  ritual,  or  hymnal,  or  catechism,  or  harmony,  or  comment — the 
TheBibietobeBook,  Containing  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  with 
given  to  all.  every  precept  of  the  Master's,  every  incident  of  His  ^ife, 
every  apostolic  word  of  counsel,  of  promise,  of  warning,  of  revelation, 
every  recorded  fact  of  primeval  history,  every  prediction  of  inspired 
men  ;  with  all  its  wealth  of  parable  and  evangel  aud  proverb  and 
psalm  and  canticle  ;  historic,  prophetic,  didactic,  poetic  ;  the  tliiugs 
hard  to  be  understood  no  less  than  the  simple — this  Book,  faithfully, 
closely,  fully  translated,  is  to  be  given  to  the  nations  of  the  earth 
iu  their  several  tongues  iu  which  they  were  boru,  a  stream  of  living 
water,  whose  perpjtual  flow  shall  gladden  the  wilderness  and  make 
the  whole  earth  as  the  garden  of  tlie  Lord. 

*  Smith's  "  Life  of  Carey  "  ;  sec  UH/Ie  Society  Jiccordt 

t  Wheeler's  "  Ton  Years,"  p.  134. 

t  Bible  Sockty  llccord,  January  1880,  p.  6, 
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PAPER. 

2.  By  tue  Rev.  Prebendary  Epmondf,  B  D. 

Ti'anshttions  of  the  Bible. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  translations  of  tiie  Bible, 
as — 

1.  Witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of  the  original. 

2.  As,  in  some  instances,  expa<^itors  of  its  men.uiug. 

3.  As  examples  of  primitive  Mis&ionary  policy. 

4.  As  pledges  of  permanence  to  ?.  young  Christian  community. 

5.  As  the  crown  of  j\Iissionary  effort. 

6.  As  a  means  of  religious  unity  to  a  no.ti^''!  Ohurch. 

7.  As  a  searching  discipline  to  the  kouI  of  the  translator. 

All  these  points  are  involved  in  my  Paper,  but  it  is  not  cut  up 
into  s(!ven  equal  parts,  and  I  ask  to  be  excused  from  calling  out 
when  I  pass  from  one  to  another. 

Professor  Salmon  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament," 
after  exa^mining  the  evidence  which  recent  investigations  have  brought 
into  notice,  that  the  four  Gospels,  as  we  have  them,  we  re  children  of  the 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  of  "  immemorialNew  Testament, 
antifjuity"  (p.  123),  sums  up  one  part  of  his  argument  with  this 
striking  observation  :  "  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  it  is 
not  only  the  fact  that  our  Gospels  are  in  sole  possession  all  over  the 
Christian  world,  but  translations  of  them  have  gained  an  established 
rank.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  time  when  it  is  doubted  if  our  Gospels 
were  born,  we  find  their  children  full  grown  "  (p.  45). 

This  remark  which  Dr.  Salmon  makes  for  one  purpose  will  serve 
admirably  for  another.  It  reveals  to  us  by  a  flash  of  light  the 
existence  in  the  Church,  from  the  beginning,  of  the  principles  and 
practices  embodied  in  modern  days  in  the  work  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  and  other  Bible  Societies.  The  subject  is  of  fascinating 
interest :  that  interest  betrins  at  once  and  follows  on  all  the  way. 
Three  things  alm(*st  immediately  draw  our  attention  : — 

First :  That  the  oldest  documents  of  our  sacred  books,  thouerh 
highly  prized,  more  highly  now,  perhaps,  than  ever  before, 
are  so  prized  as  fountains  c-f  transferable  authority,  not  as  the  heathen  not 
instruments  of  po})ular  teaching,  still  less  as  part  of  the    ^^ajisiated. 
apparatus  of  worship.     The  Koran  is  read  in  Arabic,  even  where 
Arabic  is  not  understood.     So  are  snatches  of  the  Vedas,  in  Sanscrit. 
So  in  Pali,  are  the  sacred  documents  of  Buddhism.      The  Bible, 
which  is  found  everywhere,  is  everywhere  a  translation.    To  Christians 
it  is  of  undisputed  authority,  yet  it  rests  on  history,  and  submits 
itself  to  criticism,  bringing  the  truth  not  to  men's  ears  only,  but 
to  their  hearts  and  bosoms.     We  do  hear  it  speak,  every  man  of  us, 
in  our  own  tongue,  wherein  we  were  born. 

Second  :  Tliat  there  is  no  instance  of  an  ancient  Church,  however 
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remote  in  situation,  however  lowly  in  intellectual  gifts,  in  which  we 
The  Bible  in  the^^^  ^^^  ^^^  somc  early  tracc  of  a  Vernacular  Bible.  The 
vernacular  of  highcst  truth  of  which  the  world  has  ever  been  made 
every  Church,  couscious,  has  entered  in  at  the  lowliest  doors;  and  the 
door,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  has  been  opened  to  receive  it.  That 
is  a  noble  sentence  in  the  "  Modern  Painters,"  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
remarks  that  to  make  communion  possible  between  God  and  men 
*•  the  Deity  has  stooped  from  His  throne,  and  has  not  only  in  the 
person  of  the  Son,  taken  upon  Him  the  veil  of  our  human  Jfcs/f,  but 
in  the  i)erson  of  the  Father  taken  upon  Him  the  veil  of  our  human 
thoughts."  And  it  may  be  added,  just  as  an  earthly  lather  can  speak 
his  heart  to  his  children  who  are  immature,  as  truly,  though  not  as 
explicitly,  as  to  those  of  larger  growth  and  fuller  development ;  so 
the  Father  of  all  stoops  to  fill  the  words  and  idioms  of  Ilis  lowliest 
children  with  His  manifold  wisdom.  Thus  He  provides  for  them  all, 
so  that,  as  Origen  says,  they  gather  the  Bread  of  Life  according  to 
their  several  capacities,  they  that  gather  much  having  nothing  over, 
and  they  that  gather  little  having  no  lack.  No  language  is  wide 
enough  to  contain  God,  none  is  so  narrow  as  utterly  to  c^  liide  Him. 
The  last,  the  least,  the  lowest  in  rank  of  translations,  carries  God's 
message  to  men,  and  may  be  as  faithful  a  messenger  as  any  uncial 
codex. 

Third  :  That  while  the  Bible  is  sjiread  abroad  in  a  translation, 
and  while  its  distribution  sa  translated  is  universal,  it  is  also  spon- 
Transiation  taueous.  Tlicrc  is  uo  rulc,  or  law,  or  canon  of  council,  or 
it  spontaneous  decrcc,  cDJoiniug  it  upon  the  messengers  of  the  Churches. 
It  is  done  now,  it  was  done  in  days  gone  by,  it  will,  we  may  feel  sure, 
not  cease  to  be  done.  But  it  is  done  in  obedience  to  a  great  spiritual 
instinct  which  has  never  ceased  to  operate.  Semper,  ubiquej  ad 
omnibus. 

[/^  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  we  learg  out  a  large  ])ortion  of 
this  paper  on  the  Early  Translations  of  the  Bible  by  the  Christian 
Churches  of  the  East.  Abridgment  nas  a  necessity,  and  we  naturally 
give  that  part  which  deals  with  tra?islations  of  modern  times,  ivith 
rchich  our  Conference  deals,  though  not  the  ablest  part  of  the  Paper, 
lioom,  however,  must  be  found  for  the  interesting  quotation  from  Dr. 
Malan  with  which  Mr.  Edmonds  illustrates  the  value  of  some  of  the 
early  versions  as  comments  upon  the  originals.  The  learned,  author 
has  a  right  to  an  apology,  but  our  readers  have  the  first  claim  on 
our  fidelity  to  the  task  assigned  us. — Ed.] 

Let  us  listen  to  what  Dr.  Malan  the  erudite  translator  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St,  John,  in  "  the  eleven  oldest  versions  except  t'>e  Latin," 
says  of  the  powers  and  capacities  to  convey  the  message  of  God  to  men, 
of  the  languages  that  were  in  use  outside  the  circle  of  Greek  speech.  I 
soften  and  shorten  the  first  sentence,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  go  be}ond  the 
truth,  but  the  rest  is,  I  believe,  unchallenged. 
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We  must  go  to  "the  venorable  idiom  of  the  Peschito"  for  the  "  real 
spirit  "  of  "  our  Saviour's  teaching  and  conversation."  '■"'• 

"  Likewise  we  must  go  to  the  Armenian  for  clearness  and  dignity  of 
expression  ;  to  the  Georgian  for  particles  even  brighter  than  the  Greek 
ones,  and  for  a  doiibl  use  of  the  pronouns  ■which  gives  great  force  to 
many  renderings ;  to  the  Coptic  for  a  nicer  nse  of  the  definite  article  than 
even  i.x  Greek,  which  has  not,  like  the  Coptic,  an  indefinite  or  partitive 
article,  often  indispensable  to  a  right  iindeistanding  of  the  text.  In  the 
Ethiopic  we  find  a  certain  breadth  as  well  as  detail  of  expression  which 
have  great  merit ;  and  in  the  Gothic  of  Ulfila  we  have  a  faithful,  a  stern 
and  noblo  Teutonic  rendermg  of  the  Greek,  which  throws  great  light  on 
the  En;;lish  vei-sion.  ..."  Dr.  Malan  adds  more  words  without  adding 
much  more  weight,  but  this  important  and  interesting  sentence  has  passed 
into  the  literature  of  criticism,  and  it  shows  that  the  Bible  message  for 
five  centuries  after  Christ  lost  nothing,  but  gained  rather,  by  suffering  the 
sacred  violence  of  translation. 

There  is  a  third  instance  that  must  not  be  passed  by.  The  Latin  Bible, 
in  its  oldest  form,  is  as  old  as  the  oldest  Syriac,  or  the  oldest  Coptic  Version. 
When  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  April  8,  1546,  stood 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  only  just  stopped  short  of  ana-  <   r  f 

thematising  vernacular  translations,  she  turned  her  back  upon  Bible  a 
herself,  and  befouled  her  own  nest.  Her  own  Bible  was  a  trans-  Missionary 
lation  and  a  noble  Missionary  gift.  Let  us  for  a  moment  trace 
it.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  founded  on  the  7th  of 
March,  which  day  is  linked  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  naiiio 
of  Ferpetua.  Wo  may  well  be  thankful  for  the  historical  instinct  in  tlu' 
Reformers  which  rescued  this  precious  fragment  of  Church  history  from 
passing  away  with  a  mass  of  legend  that,  compiled,  as  Hooker  says,  by 
"brainless  men,"  had  made  England  '-ashamed  of  nothing  i  .ire  than 
saints."  Now  the  faith  that  lifted  Perpetua  so  high  above  all  loves  )ut  one, 
was  the  faith  that  fired  the  whole  North  African  Church.  The  Bible  that 
fed  that  faith  was  a  translated  Bible,  a  Missionary  version.  It  had  not 
come  to  Africa  from  Italy,  it  went  to  Italy  from  Africa.  It  lent  life  to 
the  Vulgate,  and  yet  lived  on  in  independence  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and 
even  in  England  for  centuries.  The  principle  then  established,  viz.,  that 
Missionary  work  includes  Bible  translation,  received,  at  least  in  the  West, 
few  illustrations  for  the  next  thousand  years.  We  can  hardly  understand 
how  slowly  Latin  died,  how  slowly  crept  on  the  tardy  footsteps  of  the 
advancing  nations  Avho  made  the  modern  world.  But  they  came  at  last 
and  spoke  with  new  tongues,  and  at  once  the  old  principle  was  revindicated, 
the  Bible  learned  their  new  tongues  to  speak  to  them. 

I  venture  here  to  afiirm  two  principles — (a)  No  Mission  work  is 
permanent  or  satisfactory  that  does  not,  as  a  main  part  of  its  responsibility, 
provide  the  converts  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular. 

(h)  No  vernacular  version  can  ever  be  permanent  or  satisfactory  that 
is  not  in  the  loyal  hands  of  a  living  Church. 

I  have  dealt  with  ancient  examples.  I  pass  to  such  as  are  modern.  I 
find  nearly  fifty  versions  of  the  Bible,  I  mean  rather  versions  of  the  Bible 

*  His  exact  words  are  controversial  and  controvertible  as  to  the  Greek.  "  We  can 
form  no  just  idea  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  and  of  His  conversation,  by  reading  them 
in  tlie  Greek  of  the  Evangelists  which  He  never  spoke  ;  but  we  must  look  for  the  rc:il 
spirit  of  them  in  the  venerable  idiom  of  the  Peschito  "  (Preface,  p.  vii.). 
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in  nearly  lifty  languages,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.     About 
forty  are  living  books.     Some  of  the  dead  ones   were  Missionary  Bibles. 

For   instance,   John   Eliot's    translation    for    the   Indians   of 
frausiationB.   Virginia,  now  extinct ;  the  "fi  iT.t  book,"  it  is  said,  ever  pi-inteu  in 

America  (166  i-3).  While  John  Eliot  was  then  at  Avork  in  the 
W'^s\,  Dutch  Chaplaia-Missionarit ,  were  at  work  in  the  East,  and  a  seiies 
of  Malay  trans^atiors  began  as  early  as  1629.  Portugal,  the  last  of  the 
older  nations  in  Europe  to  receive  a  Vernacular  Bible,  owed  it  when  she 
got  it  to  Missionary  eitbrt  in  the  East  Indies.  The  New  Testament  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1681.  The  Old  Testament  at  various  times  from 
1719  to  1751  at  Tranquebar.  Thus  Protestant  Dutchmen  and  Protestant 
Danes  gave  the  Bible  to  the  Portuguese.  They  are  slow  in  learning  to 
read  it.  No  praise  can  be  too  high,  that  is,  for  Christ's  sake,  given  to  the 
great  band  of  South  Indian  Missionaries  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  list 

of  whom  is  headed  by  the  name  of  Ziegcnbalg.     How  is  it  that 
South  ind^'    ^^®  know  SO  little  of  him  1     He  is  our  pioneer.     His  life  is  a 

model  life,  his  plans  and  methods  have  never  been  greatly 
improved  upon.  Here  is  a  man  who  dies  at  thirty-sis,  leaving  behind  him 
a  version  of  the  New  Testament  and  half  the  Old,  a  dictionary  of  the 
language  he  has  mastered,  and  a  flock  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
converts.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in  breadth,  depth,  and  permanence, 
that  great  achievement  has  never  been  exceeded  since.  Ziegenbalg's  place 
is  taken  in  1739  by  Fabricius,  a  fine  Tamil  scholar,  whose  work  in  the 
Tamil  translation  of  the  present  time  is  as  much  alive  as  Tyndale's  work  is 
in  the  great  Bible  of  England  which  we  call  the  Authorised  Version. 

It  is  a  startling  thing  to  pass  from  Madras  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  Bengal  at  the  beginumg  of  the  nineteenth.  Two 
East  India  Companies  competed  for  the  honour  of  carrying  Ziegenbalg 
and  his  books  and  parchments.  In  the  early  time  of  the  Seiamporo 
Missionaries,  occasional  passages  were  still  given,  but  only  to  go  away. 
The  century  called  the  century  of  progress,  shows  badly  in  comparison  of 
the  century  of  stagnation,  but  whereas  the  eighteenth  century  began  well 
and  then  deteriorated,  the  nineteenth  began  badly  and  improved.  Now  the 
Serampore  work  begins,  a  work  destined  to  bo  unequally  divided  into  per- 
manent and  ephemeral — destined  to  illustrate  both  of  the  principles  for  which 
this  Paper  contends.  The  Mission  that  does  not  produce  and  provide  the 
Bible  is  doomed.  The  Serampore  Mission  is  safe  there.  The  Bible  that 
does  not  spring  from  the  actual  necessities  of  a  living  Church  is  doomed 
too  ;  nearly  all  the  Serampore  versions  are  lost  there.  Now  take  the  first 
principle,  viz.,  that  no  Mission  is  satisfactory  without  its  Vernacular  Bible. 
Look  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  in  India,  in  China,  in  Japan.  They  cannot  be 
dismissed  in  a  sentence.  They  ought  not  to  be  so  dismissed.  In  India  we 
read  in  Dr.  Hunter's  pages  of  Father  Beschi,  scholar  and  poet,  just  the 
words  that  describe  the  Protestant  Fabricius.  Why  is  the  work  of  the  one 
so  spiritually  dead,  and  of  the  other  so  spiritually  living  ?     Because  no 

Mission  can  live  without  its  Bible,  and  the  Roman  Mission- 
*in  c^ai°°  ^I'i^s  did  not  translate  it.      Think  of  Adam  Schaal  in  China, 

master  of  the  language,  tutor  of  the  Emperor,  living  under  the 
palace  roof.  Think  of  his  predecessor,  Ricci — praised  highly,  of  course,  by 
the  Jesuits,  abused  badly,  equally  of  course,  by  the  Dominicans,  but  clearly 
a  man  of  high  capacity  and  devotion.     But  no  Bible  did  they  give  to  their 
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converts,  although  China  is  a  land  of  books.  Well,  their  work  has  not 
entirely  perished,  but  the  carved  work  of  their  chief  church  is  this  very 
year  broken  down  by  Chinese  axes  and  hammers.  And  the  great  European 
power  tho.t  set  itself,  certainly  not  for  anv  devotion  to  religion,  to  maintain 
that  building,  has  suil'ered  a  severe  diplomatic  defeat.  The  church  is  gone,  in 
spite  of  the  French,  to  be  rebuilt  out  of  the  Emperor's  sight.  Ricci  died  in 
1610.  It  is  a  good  while  ago,  but  let  us  go  back  three  hundred  years  more 
to  1305.  Listen  to  a  voice  that  was  silent  in  death  before  Wicklilte  was 
born.  "  I  have  myself  grown  old  and  grey,  more  with  toil  and  trouble  than 
with  years;  for  I  am  not  more  than  lifty-eight.  I  have  got  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  character  which  is  most  generally  used 
by  the  Tartars.  And  I  have  already  translated  into  that  language  and 
character,  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalter,  and  have  caused  them  to 
be  written  out  in  the  fairest  penmanship  they  have ;  and,  so  by  writing, 
reading,  and  preaching,  I  bear  open  and  public  testimony  to  the  law  of 
Christ."  And  in  a  letter  written  a  year  later  he  says  :  *'  Since  my  coming 
to  Tartary  I  have  baptised  more  than  five  thousand  souls." 

But  the  Tartar  dynasty  passed  away,  or  surely  on  such  foundations  a 
gi-eat  Christian  China  had  been  built  up.  When  Christianity  came  next 
to  China  it  was  the  Society  of  Jesus  that  brought  it,  and  not  the  Church 
of  Christ.     I  pass  by  Japan  for  brevity's  sake. 

And  now  I  wish  to  illustrate  the  second  principle,  viz.,  that  no  Bible 
can  he  permanent  that  does  not  sprimj  out  of  the  actual  necessities  of  a  living 
Church.  Bible  Societies  are  bound  by  the  very  law  of  their 
being  to  live  by,  and  in  return,  to  feed,  the  life  of  living^j?^^^^5,^^J^° 
Churches.  We  cannot  unroll  a  map  linguistic,  or  ethnological, 
and  then  finding  a  hiatus  on  our  shelves,  resolve  to  fill  it  up,  whether  the 
living  teacher  is  there  or  not.  The  Bible  is,  without  doubt,  the  mcst 
translatable  of  books,  but  it  will  only  consent  to  transform  itself  when  the 
Si)irit  and  the  Bride  say  "  Come." 

No  one  has  stated  this  principle  with  more  force  and  insight  than 
Ward  of  Serampore.     "  I  recommend  to  Brethren  Carey  and  Marshman," 
he  wrote,  as  early  as  1805,  "to  enter  upon  the  translations 
which  we  can  distribute  with  our  own  hands,  and  which  may  be     ^  i^^** 
fitted  for  stations  which  we  ourselves  can  occupy.     As  to  making 
Bibles  for  other  Missionaries,  I  recommend  them  to  bo  cautious  lest  they 
should   be  wasting  time  and  life  on  that  which  every  vicissitude  may 
frustrate.  .  .  ."      These   were    prophetic   words,    but    the    prophet   qud 
prophet  had  no  honour  in  his  own  country.     It  is  pleasant  to  remember 
that  his  frankness  did  not  lose  him  a  particle  of  Brethi-en  Carey  and 
Marshman's  regard. 

Carey  was  a  pioneer.  He  made  better  work  possible.  The  subject  of 
Indian  languages  now  mapped  out  with  all  the  accuracy  of  an  ordnance 
survey,  was  then  as  unexplored  as  an  Indian  jungle.  The  languages  and 
dialects  of  the  India  he  knew  passed  before  Carey's  eyes  as  the  sons  of  Jesse 
before  the  eyes  of  Samuel.  Each,  in  turn,  might  seem  to  be  the  anointed 
of  the  I^rd.  Carey  saw  no  difierence,  and  crowned  them  all.  An  Oriental 
fate  swiftly  overtook  the  infant  sovereigns. 

All  the  Indian  vernaculars  have  been  re-translated  since,  and  in  only 
two  or  three  instances  does  anything  of  Carey's  live  in  any  language  except 
those  with  which  he  was  in  contact. 

Thus  Chamberlain  lives  in  the  Hindi,  and  Yates  in  the  Bengali ;  like 
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Cavey,  too,  with  another  life  in  the  Sanscrit.  And  Martyn  hves  his 
inextinguishable Hfe  in  Persian  and  in  Hindustani;  and  Bowley,  the  diligent, 
the  humble-minded,  lives  on  in  Martyn's  Hindustani,  taught  to  speak  the 
old,  old  story  more  simply,  that  men  might  take  it  in.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  men  "who  made  the  versions  had  a  pastoral  link,  official  or  voluntary, 
Avith  the  people  for  whom  they  made  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  exclude  cinlians  or  soldiers,  who  many  of  them,  as  I 
have  known  by  >  appy  personal  experience,  may  be  the  most  helpful  of 
Missionary  colleagues.  The  modern  life  of  the  Bible  of  Ceylon  introduces 
us  to  two  civilians,  of  equal  devotion,  but  of  lesser  and  higher  gifts — ]Mr, 
Armour,  a  pious  schoolmaster,  and  Mr.  William  Tolfrey,  a  scholarly  civilian. 

But  look  where  we  may,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  Missionaries  -who  are  the 
translators.  They  start  to  our  memories  as  we  look  at  the  map.  It  is 
hardly  a  hundred  and  twenty  yeai-s  ago  that  Captain  Cook  lifted 
in^e  Pacific  ^^^  most  Englishmen  the  veil  that  hid  the  fiery  jewels  and 
calmer  coral  clusters  that  dot  the  Pacific.  Some  were  ''  savage," 
some  were  "  friendly,"  almost  all  are  friendly  now.  Society  Islands,  indeed 
most  of  them  are — a  society  more  lioyal  than  Cook  thought  of  when  he 
linked  English  science  with  the  group  that  contains  Tahiti.  Some  Mis- 
sionary Society,  English  or  American,  some  Bible  Society,  American  or 
English,  owns  an  obligation  to  guard  and  feed  the  life  of  these  children  of 
nature  in  her  secret  summer  palaces.  Here  are  seven  and  twenty  versions 
of  Scripture,  nine  of  them  whole  Bibles — the  oldest  complete  Bible  is  but 
fifty  years  of  age  this  year.  All  these  had  Missionaries  as  their  authors. 
They  are  a  goodly  band.  ■  Nott  leads  ofl'  in  Tahiti.  America  follows  at 
once  with  Hawaiian.  Then  to  mention  only  a  few  names  come  John 
Williams,  and  Buzacott,  and  Bishop  Williams,  Yate,  and  Maunsell,  and 
Hunt,  and  Calvert,  and  Pratt,  and  Turner,  and  Inglis,  and  Ella,  McFarlane, 
and  Creagh,  and  Lawes. 

Look  at  Africa,  and  include  Madagascar.  Here  are  translations  in 
forty-one  languages.*  Who  made  them  1  I  must  not  forget  that  antiquity 
gave  us  the  Coptic  and  the  Ethiopic,  and  a  studious  Frenchman 
toanshStors!  ^^^  ^  wandering  Abyssinian  provided  us  with  the  Amharic,  at 
a  time  when  XI, 250  was  thought  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  such  a  treasure  as  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  a  new  tongue.  But  putting 
these  aside,  who  is  there  to  dispute  with  Macbrair  and  Hannah  Kilham, 
and  Zimmermann,  and  Christaller,  and  Bishop  Crowther,  and  Henry 
Townsend,  and  Schon,  and  Gollmer,  and  Goldie,  and  Bobb,  and  Robert 
Moffiit,  and  Shaw,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  Boyce,  and  Appleyard,  and 
Casalis,  and  Mabille,  and  Freeman,  and  Jones,  and  Griffiths,  and  Eebmann, 
and  Krapf,  and  Bishop  Steere,  and  later  translators  still,  for  the  palm  of 
the  successful  translator?  The  Bible  Societies  do  a  good  deal  for  Mis- 
sionaries, but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  they  w^ho  put  it  into 
her  power  to  do  them  good. 

I  am  speaking,  it  is  more  than  likely,  in  the  presence  of  Missionary 
translators.  They  work  that  they  may  finish  their  work.  The  native 
Church  that  can  read  with  appreciation  a  Vernacular  Bible  can  almost 
run  alone,  and  if  it  can  it  ought.  I  do  not  plead  for  the  production  of 
Bibles  prematurely.  The  early  Church  was  a  long  while  before  hers  was 
complete.     In  every  case  the  Gospels,  or  one  of  them,  should  come  tirst, 

*  The  reference  is  to  the  list  of  B.  and  F.  B.  S. 
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then  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  then  the  Psalms;  and  T  may  just  mc-.ition 
for  those  who  have  ears  to  htar  it,  and  to  take  in  all  that  follows  from  it, 
that  a  quarter  of  the  Psalms  ai  j  unintelligible,  or  only  partially  intelligible 
to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Genesis  and  Exodus. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  more  than  likely  that  I  am  speaking  in  the 
presence  of  Missionary  translators.  If  it  is  right  to  envy  any  man 
his  office,  my  heart  would  envy  theirs.  Let  me  make  this 
plain.  Every  part  of  the  Bible  has  an  Apocalypse,  a  word  to 
There  is  a  river  which,  in  the  Law,  the  rrophets,  and  the 
Psalms,  makes  glad  the  city  of  God.  We  see  its  predicted  Catholicity 
in  the  fourfold  streams  of  Eden  ;  we  see  its  life  and  sparkle  in  the 
forty-sixth  Psalm ;  we  see  its  deepening,  widening,  prevailing, 
refreshing,  healing  power,  through  the  eyes  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  ; 
and  all  these  are  gathered  up  in  the  perfect  image  which  the  angel 
of  the  last  Apocalypse  showed  to  St.  John.  You,  my  Missionary 
brethren,  dig  the  channels  through  which  the  living  water  flows. 
No  work  is  more  honourable  than  yours.  I  am  not  entitled  by  age, 
by  office,  or  by  character,  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation  to  those 
whom  it  is  no  effort  to  me  to  esteem  better  than  myself.  But,  I  believe, 
the  man  who,  while  digging  a  new  channel,  is  drinking  daily  of  the 
water  which  flows  through  the  old,  will  not  think  more  highly  of  his 
learning  or  his  conscience  than  he  ought  to  think,  nor  wish  to  stamp 
his  own  image  upon  his  version  of  the  Book  of  God.  Nor  will  a 
translator  who  calls  to  mind  that  he  is  the  last,  and  perhaps  the 
least  in  a  chain,  whose  links  stretch  through  two  millenniums,  and 
engirdle  the  habitable  globe,  even  be  strongly  tempted  to  do  his 
work  in  an  egotistical  spirit,  as  if  his  name  were  to  compete  on  the 
title-page  with  the  Name  above  every  name  in  the  text. 

Questions  of  judgment  arise,  and  questions  of  conscience  too. 

To  borrow  a  convenient  aphorism,  "'  even  the  youngest "  translator 

"is  not  infallible."     There  is  generally  some  other  judgment  by 

which  we  can  cross-examine  our  own  ;  there  is  a  general  conscience 

by  which  a  private  conscience  can  be  proved.     It  is  a  serious  thing 

for  a  race,  a  country,  a  Church  to  be  without  a  Bible.     The  next 

calamity  in  seriousness  is  to  have  competing  versions.     Meantime 

we  will  answer  for  it  that  money  shall  not  be  wanting,  nor  sympathy, 

nor  prayer,  till  by  your  work  and  ours 

"  The  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  with  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

PAPER. 

3.  By  Mr.  William  J.  Slowan  (Western  Secretary,  National  Bible 

Society  of  Scotland). 

The  management  of  Bible  Distribution. 

In  a  sentence,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland,  with  which  it  has  been^my  privilege  to  be  connected  as 
one  of  its  Secretaries  for  twenty-eight  years,  had  in  1887  an  income  of 
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£33,432  7^-.  U.,  and  an  expenditure  of  £30,988  Us.  dd.,  of  whicli 
£10,000  was  spent  on  Forei«:n  JMission  work.  It  issued,  or  helped 
Bible  Society  to  issue,  last  year  632,073  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  whole 
of  Scotland.  Qr  iu  part,  at  home,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  seventeen 
foreign  countries — two-thirds  of  the  issues,  in  round  numbers,  bein*,'- 
abroad.  Its  total  circulation  since  1861  amounts  to  10,110,92;') 
copies  ;  and  its  natural  place  among  the  Bible  Societies  of  the  world 
is  just  where  it  ajipears  on  this  platform  to-day,  following  imme- 
diately the  British  and  Foreign  and  the  American  Bible  Societies — 
though  in  respect  of  Missionary  enthusiasm  and  circulation  com- 
pared with  resources,  it  claims  to  rank  second  to  none.  May  I 
a(?d  one  word  to  express  the  privilege  1  feel  it  to  be  to  stand  here 
side  by  side  with  the  official  representatives  of  the  two  great  Bible 
Societies  of  England  and  America  ?  Our  Scottish  Society  is,  com- 
pared with  them,  but  a  little  one;  but  it  has  attained  to  the  first 
three;  and  it  is  needed  to  complete  this  threefold  cord  of  love  by 
which,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  souls  are  being  drawn  to  Christ, 
and  earth  to  heaven. 

I  proceed  without  further  preface  to  the  important  practical  sub- 
ject committed  to  me,  "  The  Management  of  Bible  Distribution." 

1.  JJistribution  through  Bible  Societies. 

(a)  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  here  that  while  Bible 
Not  to  be  judged  Socictics  claim  their  authority  directly  under  the  great 

by  statistics,  commissiou,  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations," 
they  have  no  other  aim  or  object  than  that  which  is  contemplated 
in  that  great  commission,  namely,  "  that  men  may  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that  believing  they  may  have  life  through 
His  name."  The  number  of  Scriptures  circulated  is  not  the  end, 
but  only  the  means  to  the  end,  at  which  they  aim.  It  is,  tlierefore, 
not  the  extent  or  number  of  their  issues,  but  the  effectiveness  of 
them,  by  which  their  usefulness  has  to  be  judged. 

(b)  Bible  Societies  may  well  claim  the  sympathy  and  jrrayers  of 

the  Churches  in  the  peculiar  difiiculties  with  which  they 
difficuiWs"aii  have  to  contend,  such  as  ignorance  of  or  iudifierence  to 
for  prayer,  ^hc  Dlviue  mcssagc  ;  the  antipathy  and  active  opposition 
of  rationalism,  which  naturally  recognises  in  the  Bible  its  most 
formidable  and  dangerous  opponent ;  the  superstition  and  bigotry  of 
professed  friends  of  the  Bible,  who  affirm  that  our  book  is  defective, 
because  it  lacks  the  apocryphal  writings,  or  who,  while  they  bless 
and  offer  it  to  the  people  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  commit 
it  to  the  flames,  or  thrust  it  into  an  index  cxpurgatorius,  in  the 
company  of  books  declared  by  them  to  be  unfit  to  be  so  much  as 
named  amongst  us.  Nor  can  we  forget  here  the  hardships  and 
dangers  which  thus  and  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation  attend 
our  colporteurs  and  other  agents  of  distribution  —  hardships  and 
dangers  affecting  liberty  and  even  life.  No  one  of  the  Bible 
Societies  represented  here  but  has  its  honour  roll  of  sufferers  and 
martvrs,  men  who  have  not  counted  their  lives  dear  to  them  for 
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Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  but  have  gladly  worn  them  ont  or 
laid  them  down  at  the  Master's  call. 

(c)   The  chii'f  agents  of  distribution  employed  by  JiilAc  Societies 
are  depots  and  colporteurs.     For  ourselves  we  do  uot  tiud  depots  an 
eflective  means  ot"  circulatmg  the  Bible.     They  are  sometimes   a 
necessity,  but  a  more  aggressive  agency  is  required.     The  sale  of  the 
book  cannot  be   regulated    by  the   ordinary   rules   of  supply   and 
demand.    Here  supply  does  not  follow  demand,  but  creates  it.  Hence 
the  value  of  colportage — a  value  which  cannot  be  computed 
by  statistics  or  arithmetic.     Nor  is  this  agency  necessarily     °  p^'^^k^- 
an  expensive  one.    Many  of  the  men  employed  by  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland  work  on  commission — obviously  a  cheaper  method 
than  giving  the  books  away.     Others  work  as  colporteurs  during 
only  })art  of  the  year — the  season  most  suitable  for  selling — while 
they  carry  on  their  ordinary  avocations  during  the  other  months, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance,  keeping  themselves  in  touch 
with  their  original  occupation,  and  enabling  the  Society  to  drop  at 
the  end  of  any  season,  a  man  who  shows  himself  inefficient  without 
involving  liini  in  serious  loss.     But  even  though  colportage  appear 
in  some  instances  a  costly  agency,  judged  by  the  number  of  sales, 
and  though  it  may  be  true  that  the  books  might  have  been  given 
away  for  less  money  than  it  costs  to  sell  them,  if  our  aim  is  not  to 
thrust  forth  the  largest  possible  number  of  books  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost,  but  that  "  souls  may  be  born  again  by  the  Word  of 
God,"  we  are  entitled  and   required  to  use  what  seems  to  us  the 
most  effective  means  to  that  end.     Now  I  feel  assured  that  no  more 
effective  means  has  yet  been  discovered  than  the  sending  forth  of 
such  colporteurs  as  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bible  Societies — 
men  of  the  people,  men  of  the  book,  men  of  God  :  "  Missionaries  to 
the  ones  "  who  abound  in  labour,  but  work  as  much  on  their  knees 
as  on  their  feet.     When  I  study  the  records  of  their  self-denying, 
God-honouring  lives  it  seems  to  me  as  if  a  colporteur  must  have  sat 
to  John  Bunyan  for  the  portrait  drawn  in  the  house  of  the  Interpre- 
ter, of  one — "  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  the  best  of  books  in  his 
hands,  the  world  behind  his  back,  who  stood  as  if  he  pleaded  with 
men,  and  a  crown  of  glory  did  hang  over  his  head." 

2.  Distribution  through  Missionary  Societies.  The  magnitude 
of  this  work  calls  for  comity  and  co-operation  all  round,  co-operation 
Specially  must  the  two  great  workers  in  the  Missionary  needful, 
enterprise  go  hand  in  hand  in  it — that  which  publishes  the  Gospel 
through  the  living  voice,  with  that  which  publishes  it  through  the 
written  Word.  These  two  are  really  one,  for  both  are  offshoots  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  which  is  the  great  Missionary  Society  of  the 
world ;  and  these  two  are  really  one  because  it  is  the  one  Spirit  of 
God  who  alone  makes  either  the  reading  or  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  "  an  effectual  means  of  convincing  and  converting  sinners,  and 
of  building  them  up  in  holiness  and  comfort  through  faith  unto 
salvation."    The  Bible  Society  has  long  been  recognised  as  the  fit 
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liandmaid  of  Missions.  The  IMissionnry  translates  and  the  Bible 
ISoeiety  ])rints  jiii>  Mculates  tlie  Word  transluti'd.  But  there  on«j^ht 
to  be  still  closer  irllowsliip  between  these  two  whom  God  has  nnule 
"  not  twain,  but  one  llesli."  It  is  not  enough  that  they  work  side 
by  side  ;  each  must  do  not  its  own  work  only,  but  the  other's  also. 
The  Bible-seller  must  be  an  evangelist,  and  the  evangelist  a  Bible- 
seller,  or  each  will  be  the  less  elficient. 

The  Society  I  represent  has  long  acted  on  this  principle.  It  siippljos 
Missionaries  -with  Scriptures  nnder  certain  conditions,  and 
^"^^''yj^*^  gladly  assists  in  tho  maintenance  of  coi[.orteurs,  or  Bildo- 
'  sellers,  wholly  under  Missionary  control.  In  China,  for 
example,  eleven  Missionary  Societies,  of  varied  C'hurches  and  nationalities, 
have  now  forty  or  fifty  coljiorteurs  working  under  their  directions,  paid  by 
us.  But  more  is  needed :  Missionaries  theuuselvcs  nuist  take  this  Bible- 
.scUing  in  hand,  and  Missionary  Societies  be  asked  to  contribute  toAvards 
the  cost  of  colportage  as  a  direct  and  fruitful  branch  of  their  own 
work.  If  the  Bible  Society  provides  the  books,  lot  the  Missionary 
Society  })rovide  the  seller  or  distributor,  or  share  tho  cost.  "  I  have 
always" — says  Mr.  Woodall,  of  the  A.M.E.  Church  at  Chung-kiang, — 
"  I  have  always  been  interested  in  selling  Sci-iptiu'cs  after  preachinfj. 
To  give  the  people  the  written  Word  after  they  have  heard  it  pieadud 
seems  to  me  like  clinching  tho  driven  nail."  Yes,  and  a  nail  fastened 
by  the  Ma.ster  of  assemblies. 

3.  Distribution  throtigh  'Tract  Societies. 

In  the  statesmanlike  paper  read  before  the  Missionary  Conference 
at   Mildmay,   in    1878,    by   the   ever-to-be-laniented    Charles    Beed     tho 

Value  of  tracts '''"p^?*^'^^^^^  ^"^^^  thrown  out  that  the  time  had  almost  come 
accompanying  for  Bible  Societies  to  consider  whether  their  agents  miizlit 
the  Scriptures.  j^Qt;  ]jq  allowed  to  usc  othcr  Christian  literature  as  a  liclp 
to  the  understanding  of  Scriptin-es  circulated  in  heathen  countries.  The 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  has,  from  the  beginning,  granted 
its  agents  this  liberty,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  its  work.  Our 
colporteurs  carry  and  sell  Gospel  tracts  and  books,  fitted  to  introduce, 
explain,  and  enforce,  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scri]iture.  This  is  not  done 
at  the  cost  of  the  Bihle  Society.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  sup])lies  the 
tracts  or  books,  and  allows  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  he 
applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  agent  of  distribution — to  the 
benefit  of  both  Societies,  and  of  the  end  contemplated  by  both. 

Is  it  really  honouring  to  the  Bible  to  insist  that  it  must  be  issued  alone, 

literally  "  without  note  or  comment "  ?    Are  the  oral  comments  that  accom- 

"Note       P^^y  ^^' — unless  only  the  dumb  are  to  be  employed  as  Bible- 

and  comment,"  women  and  colporteurs, — are  oral  comments  safe  and  helpful, 

objections,    j^j^^  must  written  comments  be  dangerous  and  dishonouring? 

Is  there  not  a  possibility  by  our  traditions  of  making  the  Word  of  God 

of  less  effect ;  and  by  a  rigid  interpretation  of  the  *'  note  and  comment " 

rule,  doing  less  honour  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  to  the  prejudices  and 

jealousies  of  Christian  men?     As  it  is  there  has  been,  by  common  consent, 

a  relaxation   of   the  rule  which,  at   one   time,  was   thought  to   exclude 

marginal   references ;  and   it  is   easy  to   see   how   readily  a  comment  of 

a   dangerous  character   might   be   constructed   out   of   what  is  now,  by 

a  larger  interpretation,  allowed  and  welcomed  by  all.     Hi  d  the  Ethiopian 
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f'linucli  received  a  good  Go-'xl  tract — I  speak  with  rovorenco — along 
with  his  copy  of  the  roll  of  tlio  prophet  Tsaiuh,  ho  ini<,dit  not  have  boon 
ill  doubt  as  to  wbeth-r  tho  prophet  spuko  of  liiniself  or  of  some  other 
min.  But  tho  Biblo  is  not  a  charm,  tho  mere  touch  of  which  will 
work  a  miracle;  and  Philip  was  used  to  explain  Isaiah.  As  tho 
written  Word  is  not  of  use  to  him  who  cannot  read  it,  neither  can  it 
ho  of  use  to  liiin  who  cannot  undcrsi  nd  it.  It  is  tho  entrance  of 
God's  Word  that  gives  light,  and  shall  we  not  uso  every  fitting  means 
that  has  been  given  us,  to  opon  the  blind  eyes  that  tho  healing 
ray  may  enter  in  and  light  up  the  soul?  Rather  publish  one  wonl 
with  the  understanding,  than  a  thousand  words  which  may  be  to  tho 
nader,  though  apparently  in  his  own  tongue,  really  in  a  tongue  unknown. 

The  wistlom  of  this  course  has  been  shown  by  tho  exporienco  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  by  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who 
have  tried  oiu*  method.  Tho  appeal  of  tho  Shanghai  Con- 
ference of  1875  is  evidence  of  tho  views  held  by  Missionarics^J^'j^^^^^y  ^ieid. 
on  this  question.  It  urges  Biblo  Societies  to  supply  such 
explanations  as  are  required  to  make  tho  Bible,  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
self-interpreting  to  the  Chinaman  into  whoso  hands  it  falls  for  tho 
tirst  time;  and,  failing  our  consent,  the  Missionaries  threaten  to  i)ublish 
the  Bible  for  themselves.  The  N.B.S.S.  is,  I  believe,  tho  only  Society 
which  has  seen  its  way  to  respond  to  this  appeal.  Our  concessions  of 
leave  to  give  an  explanatory  tract  with  tho  Bible,  or  to  include  in  it 
marginal  references  and  chapter  headings,  have  not  indeed  fully  satisfied 
the  jNIissionaries.  But,  possibly,  when  their  proposals  are  more  clearly 
understood,  they  may  prove  less  revolutionary  and  more  feasible  than 
they  h'we  seemed  to  be. 

i.  Distribution  tlirouyh  Local  Onjanisations. 

We    have    always    tried    to   work   on   the   lines   of   local   effort,   as 
tending  to   a   more   economical   and   effective    circulation,    rather    than 
to   multiply   agents  of    our   own.      Instead   of   maintaining 
a  large  staff*  of  colpoi-teurs  in  France,  for  example,  we  assist   advanUees. 
tho     Evangelical    Suciety  of    Geneva    in    its    French    work. 
We  believe  that  £1,000  per  annum  spent  in  aiding  them  to  maintain 
fifty  men,  well    organised    and    equipped,  is    spent   to    more    advantage 
than   in    upholding,   say,    fifteen    local    colporteurs.      The    money   does 
more  work  and  better  work.     Our  plan  has  the  further  advantage  of 
drawing   forth    the   sympathy  of    pastors    and    people    in    the    various 
distiicts   touched   by  agents   partly  supported   by  us. 

5.  Distribution  throiujh  Voluntary  Agencies.  ' 

An  immense  amount  of  unpaid  voluntary  labour  is  rendered  in 
connection  with  Bible  distribution,  and  may  well  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged here.     At  home  our  collectors,  committees,   and  office-  _  . 

1  J  •  j.i_  T  c         1  ■   1  i.1.     Their  services. 

b(  arers,  render  services,  the  value  or  which  cannot  be 
estimated;  while  thiough  other  voluntary  agencies  a  large  home  cir- 
culation is  effected  without  cost,  save  the  cost  of  the  books,  or  a  part 
of  it.  Many  of  our  foreign  correspondents  and  superintendents,  too, 
discharge  duties,  inqiortant  and  onerous,  without  recompense,  save  the 
joy  of  service.  Last  year  a  young  Scottish  meichant  was  accepted 
by  us  as  an  unpaid  agent  in  China ;  we  sent  him  out,  but  he  draws  no 
salary  from  the  Society,  which  would  gladly  extend  its  list  of  such 
helpers. 
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6.  Gratuitous  Distribution  of  the  Scriptures. 

This  question,  which  has  hitely  obtained  considerable  prominence, 
may  be  briefly  looked  at.  I  cannot  think  any  principle  ma.-^es  it  right 
to  give  away,  and  wrong  to  sell,  the  Bible.  We  cannot  condemn  sales 
because  the  Scripture  commands  those  who  have  freely  received  to  freely 
give.  There  is  an  equally  authoritative  and  distinct  command  forbidding 
the  indiscriminate  distiibution  of  precious  things.  TJie  question  is 
merely  as  to  the  wisest  methods  of  attaining  the  end  in  view. 

The  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  is  certainly  not  preferred 

by  those  who  have  had  the  fullest  opportunities  of  testing  the  comparaLivc 

advantages  of  the  two  methods.     We  have  constantly  protests 

against      agaiust  it  from  those  best  entitled  to  speak  on    the  question; 
gratuitous     and  an  earnest  advocate  for  this-  method  seems  to  concede 

stn  ution.  ^j^^  ^^^^  when  he  says,  in  summing  up  his  appeal :  "  Sell  by 
all  means  wherever  the  people  ai  ?  able  and  willing  to  buy.  .  .  .  Tliroughout 
Protestant  Christendom  ...  tptures  should,  as  a  rule,  be  sold,  and 

given  away  only  to  those  who  ar.  too  poor  to  purchase  them."  This  is 
just  what  the  Bible  Societies  do.  But  why  should  the  advice  f^pply 
only  to  Europe  ?  There  is  not  a  Missionary  in  China,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  who  does  not  stand  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  in 
condemning  the  free  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  as  having  brought 
the  Book  into  disrepute  in  that  Empire,  failed  in  the  end  in  view, 
and  made  it  difficult  now  to  w6rk  on  wiser  lines. 

W^e  must  not  foiget  that  the  highest  price  charged  for  Scriptures 
in  foreign  lands,  in  rare  instances,  covers  the  cost  of  production,  .'lud 
that,  in  most  countries,  the  Societies  sufler  a  heavy  loss  on  each  copy 
they  sell,  so  that  even  the  buyer  receives  a  gift. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  the  proceeds  from  individual 
sales  are  small,  in  the  aggregate,  they  enormously  increase  the  power 
of  circulation.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  total  cost  of  our 
^^ciUation*  circulation  was  only  a  fraction  over  ihd.  per  copy,  or  Ir^d.  iot 
each  Bible  and  New  Testament,  taking  twelve  portions  as  equal 
to  one  Testament.  If  we  gave  all,  we  should  only  have  half  to  give. 
It  would  not  have  furthered  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  if  the  Aneityuraese, 
who  honourably  paid  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  .£1.200 
for  Scriptures  supplied  to  them,  had  been  debarred  this  privilege.  Kor 
would  the  Bible  be  more  honoured  or  more  read,  in  any  land,  were  it 
given  to  all  and  sundry,  like  the  handbill  thrust  on  your  acceptance 
in  the  streets.  It  is  said  that  we  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that,  because 
a  man  buys  our  book  he  will  value  it;  that  the  reverse  is  true,  and  it 
i''  because  he  values  our  book  that  he  buys  it.  But  cither  way,  the 
bought  book  is  the  valued  book — which  is  all  we  contend  for.  That 
sale  is  so  far  a  guarantee  against  waste  few  will  be  found  to  den}  . 

I   believe  the   best  method  comes  between  the  two  extremes, — and 

this  is  the  method  of  the  Bible  Societies.     We  have  no  rule  forbidding 

the  free  gift   of    Scriptures;   and  there  is  no  Society  which 

^edium.^    does  not,  on  fitting  occasion,  distribute  freely.     But  to  make 

free  gifts   the   rule  is  to  pauperise  the  community,  without 

cause,  and  without  ultimate  benefit ;  and  to  make  it  impossible  to  secure 

the  advantages  of  even  occasional  sale.     The  discussion  which  has  been 

laised  by  some  of   the  best   friends   of   Bible    Societies,   will    probably 

serve  its  end  by  promoting  greater  freedom  of  distribution,  in  certain 
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cases   and   on   certain    lines;  few  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  Avould 
advise  Bible  Societies  to  make  sale  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  co-operation  of    Missionary  and  Tract  Societies 
with  Bible  Societies,  but  I  confess  to  a  strong  desire  that  the  Bible  Societies 
themselves  should  come  closer  together.     Ther^^  is  probably    j^int  action 
at  this  moment,  a  better  understanding  amon^,  the  leading  on  the  part  of 
Bible  Societies,  than  at  any  former  time— let  us  use  it  for  the  ^^^^«  Societies, 
largest  possible  practical  results — for  a  more  economical  division  of  labour, 
and  a  closer  agreement  as  to  plans  and  prices. 

It  is  important  that  our  principles  of  action  should  agree  in  the 
various  fields  in  which  we  work  side  by  side.  How,  for  example,  are 
we  to  deal  with  countries  wholly  or  mainly  Protestant  ?  These  have  iiot 
equal  claims  with  Roman  Catholic  countries;  and  neither  Protestant  nor 
Catholic  countries  have  claims  comparable  with  those  of  the  millions  of 
lieathenism. 

Can  we  agree,  for  the  development  of  self-help  in  Protestant  countries, 
to  offer  there  no  Scriptui-es  for  general  sale  below  cost  price  ?  It  is 
the  wholesome  rule  of  the  N.B.S.S.  not  to  sell  in  Scotland  below- 
cost,  while  through  cuer  channels  we  mnke  ample  provision  for  the 
poor.  We  have  no  wish  to  monopolise  the  Bible  tiade  of  our  country, 
or  to  do  with  benevolent  funds  what  can  be  as  well  done  through  private 
enterprise.  Could  wo  in  like  manner  agree  to  refuse  to  supply  Protestant 
countries  below  cost,  trusting  their  Churches  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  local  Bible  publishing,  which  now  languishes,  might  revive,  and 
\ical  Christian  efforts  bo  stimulated,  while  our  funds  would  be  set  free 
lor  use  in  such  lands  as  India  and  China,  which  the  next  generation 
of  Bible  Societies  will,  I  believe,  deem  to  have  a  prior  claim,  not  only 
from  their  appalling  need,  but  from  their  rising  importance  amono- 
the  nations  which  sway  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

Such    action    cannot    be    taken    without    concert.      Other    cosrnate 
questions,  such    as  those   formulated   in  Dr.  Cust's  letter  of  31st   May, 
which    came    to    my    hand   after   thiis  Paper   was   in    form, 
might  well  ho  discussed  by  a  Pan-Biblical  Council; — questions  ^ ^an-Biblical 
relating   to   the    production    and    sharing    of    versions,    the 
interchange  of  Scriptures,  the  possibility,  by  joint  agents  and  common 
work,    of    reducing    overlapping    and    friction    to    a    minimum,     while 
preserving  to  each  Society  the  variety  without  which  its  interest  would 
flag.     In  the   discussion   of  questions  like   these,  a  beginning   has   been 
made  by  Bible  Society  Conferences  within  thio  Conference ;  but  we  need 
a  great  Missionary  and  Bible  Society  Clearing  House,  with   autocratic 
powers,  before  we  can  hope  to  solve  them  all. 

The  romance  that  once  attached  to  Bible  Society  work  has 
largely  passed  away,  and  it  is  uow  but  one  of  many  Missionary 
agencies,  pleading  for  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the 
Church.  But  we  believe  there  is  no  higher,  truer,  °"*'"^°'^* 
more  practical,  or  more  beneficent  Missionary  w^ork,  than  that 
done  by  the  Bible  Societies  :  work  in  which  there  is  less  of  man 
and  more  of  God.  May  the  prominent  place  given  to  it  in  this 
Conference  increase  its  effectiveness,  by  deepening  the  interest  of 
the  Church,  and  evoking  anew  its  prayers  and  enthusiasm  on  behalf 
of  this  grand  means  of  making  salvation  known  by  the  world-wide 
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aissemination  of  the  Word  of  the  living  God,  in  the  mother-tongue 
of  every  tribe  and  people  ! 

Dr.  Maxwell  gave  the  summary  of  a  Paper  by  the  Rev.  John 
Gibson,  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Swatow. 

[^This  Paper  J  which  was  not  in  the  programme  j  is  of  such  intrinsic 
value  that  we  give  the  greater  part  of  it  in  small  type  in  the 
Appendix^  to  avoid  spoiling  the  alignment  by  too  great  abridg- 
ment.— Ed.] 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Glenny  (Hon.    Sec,   North   African   Mission):  We   have 
in  North  Africa  a  similar  difficulty  to  that  experienced  in  Chira.     We 
have  the  North  African  Arabic  spoken ;  and  a  very  large  n amber  of  people, 
even  those  who  can  read  the  Arabic  into  which  the  Bible  is  translated, 
Atrantiation  cannot  Understand  it ;   they  can  read  the  words  because  the 
needed  for     characters  are  the  same,  but  do  not  understand  their  meaning ; 
North  Africa,  ^^^  ^^  fg^j  g^j.^  that  sooner  or  later  we  must  have  a  trans- 
lation into  the  Arabic  of  North  Africa.     I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  against  it,  but,  although  we  have  not  yet  had  mucii  experience, 
licui  the  consultations  we  have  had  with  Missionaries,  and  the  colpoiteurs 
and  agents  of  the  Bible  Society,  we  feel  sure  that  we  must  come  ultimately 
to  a  translation  into  the  colloquial  of  Noi  th  Africa.     As  to  the  distribution, 
I  would  ask  that  the  Missionaries  be  allowed  a  suthcient  grant  of  Scriptui-es 
that  they  may  distribute  them  freely  where  they  think  it  a\  ise  to  do  so, — 
not  wholesale,  but  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  is  pn  sented.    Further, 
I  'vV'Ould  sufjixest  that  those  who  are  eng;i«;ed  as  colporteurs 
,  "     °    should  be  chosen  not  so  mui  h  on  the  giound  of  their  selling 

colporteurs.  .  ..^,.  _,,.  ," 

powers  as  on  account  of  ti-eir  spiiituality.  I  believe  the 
difficulties  lie  more  in  this  point  than  anywhere  else.  The  man  wants  to 
sell  as  many  books  as  he  can ;  and  knows  that  his  sales  will  be  compared 
with  those  of  other  men,  and  in  his  anxiety  may  recommend  his  books  in 
such  a  way  that  the  buyer  may  purchase  without  knowing  their  true 
character,  or  think  that  they  will  act  as  a  charm ;  and  when  he  finds  that 
he  has  pui chased  a  Gospel,  insists  upon  it  that  he  has  been  deceived,  and 
so  the  agent  has  done  actual  damage  by  his  selling.  I  know  it  is  not  the 
wish  of  the  Societies  that  it  should  be  so,  but  I  have  known  such  a 
case.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  man  had  any  intention  of  doing  what 
was  wrong ;  but  it  shows  the  importance  of  seeing  that  tlie  man  who 
carries  the  book  should  himself  be  a  living  representative  of  the  book  he 
sells,  otherwise  the  effect  will  be  rather  damaging  than  helpful.  I  do  feel 
the  great  need  of  a  much  w  ider  distribution  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Rev.  Fr.  Ziegler   (Basle  Missionary  Society)  :    I  want  to  say  a  few 

words  with  respect  to  the  translation  of   the  Bible.     I  have  had  great 

pleasure  in  listening   to  what   has  been   said   about   the  importance   of 

Translations  ^^ccurate  translations,  and  I  agi-ee  with  every  woid  that  has 

accurate  but  been  said  on  that  point.     But  I  wish  to  implore  every  one  who 

idiomatic,     j^^g  tQ  ^Jq  ^'i-Jj  ^^^  translation  of  the  Bible  and  with  Bibl© 

Societies  to  let  the  translations  be  intelligible  and  idiomatic. 
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Let  mo  give  you  a  few  instances  of  what  too  close  an  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  Bible  may  produce.  Let  me  give  you  the  English  translation  of  the 
Canarcse  as  it  runs  in  the  text,  Johfi  iii.  16  :  "In  order  that  all  who  believe  in  Him 
not  being  lost  should  receive  eternal  life  that  God  gave  His  only-begotten  Son 
He  so  loved  the  world."  Now  I  put  it  to  you  whether  that  is  intelligible.  I  say  it 
is  not  intelligible  to  the  natives ;  and  I  know  it,  because  I  have  had  to  do  with 
school  children  who  had  to  learn  the  text,  and  who  could  never  understand  it. 
There  is  a  beautiful  text  in  Isaiah,  "  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be 
as  white  as  wool."  Now  the  majority  of  the  sheep  among  the  Canarese  are  black, 
and  a  literal  translation  of  the  passage  therefore  would  be  unintelligible.  I  once 
heard  a  catcchist  expound  the  text,  '•  Let  the  word  of  Christ  abide  in  you  richly," 
as  meaning  '•  Let  tbe  word  of  Christ  abide  in  you  as  your  riches  ; "  and  he 
was  quite  right  accouliug  to  the  Canarese  translation.  The  word  "  richly  " 
was  taken  too  literally.  It  was  forgotten  that,  although  "  richly  "  in  English 
means  abund.-iutl}',  it  has  not  the  same  meaning  in  Canarese.  The  translation 
should  be  as  close  as  possible,  but  it  should  be  intelligible.  The  closeness  should 
never  interfere  with  intelligibility.  Never  forget  to  read  w^hat  you  have  trans- 
lated to  the  natives, — not  to  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  your  schools,  and 
therefore  know  the  drift  of  your  thought,  but  to  the  heathen  ;  and  take  care  to 
ask  them  what  the  meaning  of  it  is. 

Mr.  John  Archibald  (National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  from  Hankow) : 
Before  I  mention  the  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  speak,  I  should  like  to  say, 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  that  I   have  been  engaged  in  getting  a  largo 
quantity  of  printing  mucliinery  from  a  house  in  London,  and  the  manager 
s;iid  to  me,  '*  What  do  you  want  with  such  a  lot  of  printing  machinery  for 
Hankow  1"  I  said,   "  Tlirre  are  so  many  newspapers  started, 
and  there  is  so  much  printing  going  on ;  the  Chinese  are  read-      pri^Sng°' 
ing    right    and    left ;    they    have  newspapers  in  Canton,  in     machines 
Shanghai,  in  Ticn-tsin,  and  all  over  the  country,  pouring  out     "» China. 
from  the  pre?s  every  morning,  besides  thousands  of  books  that  are  cir- 
culated among  the  people." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to  deal  with.     I  heard  one  speaker 
in  this  Conference  say  that  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese  could  read,  while 
another  said  that  W  per  cent,  could  road.     Again,  one  stated  that  Chinese  is  so 
difficidt  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  in  Chinese  characters,  and  that  the  letters 
must  be  Romanised  ;  while  iinothcr  said  it  was  so  easy  that  a  European  wlio  does 
not  know  Chinese  can  Icaru  to  read  it  in  six  or  seven  months.     But  that  i**  not 
the  question  that  I  Avisli  to  address  myself  to — a  question  about  which  in  China 
wc  have  no  dispute  whatever.     Eleven  years  ago  at  Shanghai  there  was  a  Con- 
ference and  this  question  came  up :  recognising  the  great  importance  of  the 
circulation  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  it  possible  to  do  anj^thing  to  render  that 
circulation  more   effective  ?    The  Missionaries  unanimously  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  had  liberty  to  circulate  explanatory  ^^^°^^}^^ 
tracts  along  with  the  Scriptures,  and  also  liberty  to  use  annotated     '  ^^^ 
editions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  circulation  would  be  much  more  valuable.     You 
have  to  consider  that  in  China  there  are  two  classes  of  people  amongst  whom 
the  Scriptures  circulate,  those  who  are  under  Christian  instruction,  and  know 
something  about  the  Bible,  and  then  (which  we  have  almost  entirely  in  China) 
a  great  reading  nation  who  have  never  heard  of  the  Bible,  and  never  met  a 
IMissionary,  except  perhaps  the  man  who  first  introducer"  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
and  whom  they  may  never  meet  again.     There  is  nothing  to  show 
these  people  what  the  Bible  is,  what  it  claims  to  be,  where  it  was     .^^^  ^'^^^ 
issued,  and  what  it  is  about ;  and  the  man  who  has  it  cannot  make  ^"sunderatood. 
it  out.    What  we  want  is  more  means  of  telling  the  people  what  it  is.     Then 
there  is  another  thing :  Chinese  is  a  very  bad  vehicle  for  conveying  Christian 
truth  at  all.     Those   who  have   translation  work  to  do,  know  that  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  put  Christian  ideas  into  heathen  tongues  without  some  explanation. 
The  very  term  "  God  "  they  have  no  idea  of,  and  whatever  words  you  use  for  it 
give  a  wrong  impression.  So  with  regard  to  grace,  mercy,  and  other  things  ;  if 
you  simply  translate  those  words  you  do  not  convey  the  truth,  but  you  convey 
•something  which  is  not  the  truth.  Therefore  we  require  further  explanations. 
An  application  was  sent  home  to  the  Bible  Board  to  this  effect :  a  number  of 
learned  men  sat  round  the  table,  and  they  considered  the  applications,  and  after 
a  great  deal  of  consultation,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  might  be 
maps,  and  chapter  headings,  and  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  so  that  the 
Chinese  micfht  know  the  length  of  a  cubit  and  the  value  of  a  shekel,  but  nothing 
further.  Why  is  that  ?  The  Bible  Societies  are  bound  to  circulate  the  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment,  and  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  do  this  thing  for  us.  I 
know  that  the  directors  did  not  make  the  rule  (it  was  not  made  for  foreign 
countries),  and  that  they  cannot  alter  it  without  a  tremendous  storm.  But  we 
can  enlighten  the  Christian  public,  and  that  is  my  main  object  in  speaking  to  you 
to-day,  to  let  it  be  seen  that  you  may  safely  trust  us  to  make  comments,  and  to 
use  explanatory  literature,  just  as  you  trust  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  with  the 
best  results.  At  present  we  are  often  putting  the  light  into  a  horn  lantern, 
which  rather  obscures  it.  What  we  want  is  liberty  to  thin  out  the  horn  till 
it  gets  translucent,  and  then  more  of  the  light  will  come  through. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kichardson  (Bible  and  Prayer  Union)  :  I  was  awakened, 
but  I  did  not  find  Christ  till  I  read  my  Bible  peisonally.  The  chapter 
which  is  being  i  ead  to-day  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  says,  **  It  is 
written;  "  and  we  find  that  Christ  quotes  from  Moses,  fioni  the  prophets, 
and  from  the  Psalms,  in  each  case  referring  as  it  were  to  the  book.  That 
_,    „  ,     ,       is  the  only  apology  which  I  have  to  present  for  venturing  to 

The  Bible  alone.  i    f      j.?-     r^      r  t  ii        i        i       • 

say  a  word  to  this  Uonierence.  1  am  personally  deeply  in- 
terested in  almost  every  Missionary  agency  in  the  world,  and  interested  in 
many  places  where  Mis.sionaries  have  not  yet  reached,  and  yet  the  Word  of 
God  is  being  read  without  a  preacher ;  and  taking  the  year  round  there  is 
hardly  a  day  when  I  do  not  hear  from  some  part  of  the  earth  that  there  is 
some  man  or  woman  who  has  found  help  in  the  reading  of  the  Word. 
We  can  do  nothing  in  Bible  reading  without  the  written  W^ord ;  we  fall  back 
upon  that. 

Rev.  Principal  Brown,  D.D.  (Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen) :  Three 
minutes  will  enable  me  to  tell  two  stories  which  will  illustrate  the  remarks 
of  the  last  speaker.     One  of  them  is  ancient,  the  other  modern. 

In  the  last  persecution  of  the  pagans  against  the  Christian  Church  there 
was  in  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Emperor  an  apostate  Christian.  They  were 
_.  ,  considering  how  best  to  crush  Christianity  out  of  the  Koman 
burn  the  Bible.  En^pire,  and,  said  this  apostate,  "It  is  of  no  use  to  burn  the 
Christians,  for  if  you  burn  every  Christian  alive  to-day,  and  leave 
a  single  copy  of  the  Scriptures  remaining  the  Cliristian  Church  will  spring 
up  again  to-morrow."  Accordingly  the  Emperor  issued  a  decree  order- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Scriptures.  They  did  not  succeed  in  their  object. 
The  sequel  is  an  interesting  one,  but  I  have  no  time  to  tell  it.  Next  I 
remember  our  dear  old  friend,  Dr.  Moffat,  telling  in  my  hearing  a  remarkable 
story.  "  I  was  wandering,"  he  said,  "  with  my  party  in  an  out-of-the-way 
part  of  Bechuanaland,  when  in  the  twilight,  having  fallen  short  of  provisions, 
we  came  to  a  village  and  asked  to  be  supplied,  offering  in  exchange  buttons 
and  all  manner  of  things  which  they  liked  ;  but  they  would  not  give  us  any- 
thing. After  trying  in  vain  we  went  away  to  a  little  hill  where  there  v^'ere 
a  few  clumps  of  trees  and  were  making  a  shake  down  for  the  night.  When  we 
were  doing  this  a  woman  approached  us  with  something  on  her  head ;  and  at 
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last  she  came  into  our  presence  and  laid  down  a  jar  full  of  milk.  We  asked 
her  what  induced  her  to  do  this,  but  wo  received  no  answer  ;  and 
she  went  away  in  silence.  After  some  time  the  woman  returned,  heathc  m* 
and,  to  our  astonishment,  she  had  brought  with  her  a  pot  with 
the  leg  of  some  animal,  and  a  bundle  of  sticks  to  kindle  a  fii-e  with.  With- 
out saying  a  word  she  began  to  lay  the  sticks  and  kindle  the  fire,  and  then  she 
put  the  pot  on  it.  We  then  insisted  on  her  telling  us  what  could  have  induced 
her  to  do  this.  At  last  she  broke  silence,  and  said,  '  Oh  !  when  you  do  so 
much  for  that  Master  who  has  done  everything  for  me,  it  is  a  very  small 
matter  for  me  to  do  this  for  you.'  We  now  said,  '  How  is  it  that  in  this 
heathen  village  you  come  to  be  in  this  condition  ;  and  how  can  you  keep  the 
the  flame  alive  without  a  Christian  near  you  ? '  With  tears  she  pulled  out  of 
her  dress  a  Dutch  Testament,  and  explained  that  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  she  was  sent  away  some  two  hundred  miles  to  the  Cape  to  a 
Christian  school,  and  that  for  her  success  in  the  class  she  was  in  she  got  this 
New  Testament  as  a  prize.  'And  that,'  she  added,  'is  what  keeps  the  oil 
burning  within  me.'  Oh,  friends,  the  Church  of  Rome  says  that  it  gives  us 
the  Scriptures  ;  but  that  apostate  Christian  thought  the  Scriptures  give  the 
Church.  Nothing  is  to  me  a  greater  satisfaction  than  this  afternoon  meeting 
which  tells  us  through  so  many  voices,  and  from  so  many  lands,  that  the  Word 
of  God  is  life  to  the  soul. 

Rev.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  LL.D.  (Free  Church  of  Scotland)  :  Some  say 
that  the  Bible  is  to  be  read  by  the  Chuich,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  making  known  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.    Our  experience  in  India 
differs  from  that.     I  have  known  some  Missionaries  who  said  they  decidedly 
preferred  a  Gospel  to  a  tract;  they  found  that  it  told  more 
upon  the  heathen  than  even  the  best-written  tract.     Of  course  forSribSm 
certain  portions  should  be  chosen.     I  have  seen  a  man  give 
Ezekiel  or  Leviticus  to  a  native  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Gospel.     That 
was  unwise.     But  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Proverbs, 
Genesis,  and  part  of  Exodus, — the  very  books  that  have  been  mentioned 
this  afternoon, — are  welcomed  even  by  the  uninstructed  heathen. 

Often  the  educated  heathen  read  the  Bible  in  secret.  They  are  not  Christians  ; 
but  their  whole  system  of  religious  thought  is  steadily  forming  itself  upon  the 
blessed  Word  of  God.  I  was  struck  the  other  day  by  a  distinguished  man  among 
the  Parsis  saying,  "  We  believe  in  the  same  God  as  is  presented  in  the  Old 
Testament,  with  all  His  sublime  attributes."  Only  he  had  supplemented  the 
Parsi  doctrine,  though  perhaps  unconsciously.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Heathen 
systems  are,  in  consequence  of  the  Bible  as  much  as  in  consequence  of  anything 
else,  gradually  reforming  themselves  on  Christianity.  Among  the  Oriental 
Christians  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  is  fitted  to  do  a  world  of  good.  So 
among  the  Mohammedans. 

The  mere  reading  of  the  Bible  does  good  ;  but  when  you  have  a  Bible- woman 
to  go  into  the  Indian  homes  and  lovingly  read  it,  and  explain  it  according  to  her 
own  heart-felt  experience,  it  tells  immensely  in  all  our  Indian  Zenanas. 

One  word  more.  Mohammed  seems  never  to  have  known  the  Bible.  Why  was 
there  not,  by  his  time,  a  translation  into  Arabic  ?  What  was  the  Church  of 
Christ  about  ?  Again,  the  Nestorian  Missions  in  China  were  most 
noble  Missions  ;  there  were  none  nobler  in  the  history  of  the  .  Evil  of  not 
Church.  But  they  were  all  swept  away.  Why  ?  I  believe  it  was,  ^^^^  *^®  BMe. 
largely,  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  the  Bible  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  people.  Let  us  by  all  means  persevere  in  the  blessed  work  of 
spreading  the  Word  of  God  far  and  wide. 

Rev.  James  Kennedy  (L.M.S.,  late  of  Benares) :  We  have  heard  mrieli 
to-day  about  the  connection  between  Missions  and  the  Bible  Society.     To 
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my  mind  Missionary  Societies  and  Bible  Societies  are  like  the  Siamese 
twins.  If  you  kill  the  one  you  kill  the  other ;  the  two  have  a  common  life. 
And  the  Tract  Society  is  closely  connected  with  them.  They  are  a  threefold 
cord  that  cannot  be  broken ;  they  must  be  bound  together  in  order  that  the 
work  may  be  efficiently  carried  on. 

I  had  the  honour  of  taking  a  subordinate  part  in  the  translations  into  Urdu 
and  Hindi,  and  in  both  cases  we  were  closely  associated  with  natives,  from  whom 
we  derived  great  assistance ;  indeed,  without  that  assistance  the  work  cannot 
be  done.  The  work  of  revision  is  now  being  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  over  it, — sometimes  not  very  pleasant  discussion.  Alas  !  the  "  I  " 
comes  in  too  often  with  us  Missionaries  as  well  as  with  you  at  home.  We 
all  have  the  best  motives,  but  now  and  then  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion.  You  would  be  surprised  if  you  knew  the  immense  amount  of  dis- 
cussion that  sometimes  takes  place.  It  all  comes  from  the  desire  to  have  the  best 
possible  translation  of  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  the  whole  earth  may  be  filled 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

The  Doxology  was  then  sung. 
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By    the    Rev.    John     C.     Gibson,    M.A.     (English    Presbyterian   Mission, 

Swatow,  China). 

How  heat  are  the  inople  of  South  China  to  get  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own 

tongues  ? 

The  number  of  readers  in  China  may  be  set  down  as  certainly  under  ten 

per  cent,     of    the     men     and    one     per    cent,    of    the   women, 

«^"°'^*7k-     ff'^iiff    a    total    not    exceeding    12,375,000    readers    in    all.    Dr. 

readers  in  China, -.r      .-  _e-ni-  ii         j-i  ■  in  -r 

Martin,    ot    Tckm,   states   the   case   even   more   strongly  than   I 

venture  to  do  : — 

"  We  hear  it  asserted  that  *  education  is  universal  in  China  ;  even  coolies  are 
taught  to  read  and  write.'  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  but  not  as  we  umkiNtand 
'  reading  and  writing.'  In  the  alphabetical  vernaculars  of  the  West  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  implies  the  ability  to  express  one's  thoughts  by  the  pen,  and  to 
grasp  the  thoughts  of  others  when  so  expressed.  In  Chinese,  and  especially  in 
the  classical  or  book  language,  it  implies  nothing  of  the  sort.  A  shopkeeper  may 
be  able  to  write  the  numbers  and  keep  accounts  without  being  able  to  write 
anything  else  ;  and  a  lad  who  has  attended  school  for  several  years  will 
pronounce  the  characters  of  an  ordinary  book  with  faultless  precision,  yet  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  single  sentence.  Of  those  who  can  read  under- 
standingly  (and  nothing  else  ought  to  bo  called  reading),  the  proportion  is 
greater  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts.  But  striking  an  average,  it  docs  not, 
according  to  my  observation,  exceed  one  in  twenty  for  the  male  sex,  and  one  in 
ten  thousand  for  the  female."* 

This  estimate  by  Dr.  Martin  reduces  the  number  of  readers  to  5,737,000,  or 
under  six  millions,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  is  too  low. 

The  book  language  is  not  spoken  in  any  part  of  China.  The  few  who  can 
read,  therefore,  read  as  it  were  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  translate  as  they 
go    into    their    own    vernacular.    It  is   through    this   process  of   extempore 

*  "  Tbe  Chinese  :  Their  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Letters."  By  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
D.D.j  LL.D.j  President  of  the  Lung-wen  College,  Pekin. 
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translation   from    the    book    language    into    the    local  vernacular    that    the 

Scriptures    reach    our    people    in    the    Christian    congregations. 

Each  preacher  gives  his   own  rendering,  and  gives  it  anew  and      The  book 

with  variations  at  each  service  he  holds.     There  is,  therefore,  no     i*"?^*?^ 

security  for  accuracy,  and  there  is  no  fixity  in  the  version  of  the 

Bible  that  reaches  the  people. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  reach  the  millions  of  China  by  one  version  of  tlio 
Scriptures.  They  must  be  translated  into  all  the  vernaculars  before  wo  shall  be 
able  to  say  that  the  people  have  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue. 

There  is  a  vernacular  literature  for  Northern  and  Western  China  in  the  so- 
called  "  Mandarin  Colloquial."  This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  book  language, 
and  when  read  aloud  as  it  stands  printed  it  is  understood  without  translation  in 
those  districts  where  Mandarin  is  the  spoken  vernacular.  But  it  is  not  under- 
stood in  the  southern  half  of  China,  and  there  the  only  literary  vehicle  at  present 
available  is  the  book  language  with  all  its  drawbacks. 

In  Southern  China  we  must  count  at  least  the  following  six  languages, 
namely,  the  vernaculars  of  Foochow,  Amoy  (used  also  in  Formosa),  Swatow, 
Canton,  Hainan,  and  of  the  Hak-ka  districts. 

Further  north  there  are  other  vernaculars  differing  more  or  less  from  the 
Mandarin,  such  as  those  of  Ningpo  and  Shanghai  ;  but  I  limit  myself  to  the 
vernaculars  of  Southern  China,  of  which  I  can  speak  with  some  personal 
knowledge. 

These   Southern  dialects,  with  one  exception,  have   not   been   reduced  to 
writing  by  the  Chinese.     In  Cantonese  there  is  a  native  vemavular  literature, 
but  the  other  vernaculars  of  Southern  China  have  not  been  written  by  the 
Chinese.    Now  my  contention  is  that,  inasmuch  as  these  Southern  vernaculars 
are  the  mother  tongues  of  over  thirty  millions  of   people  in  the 
aggregate,  we  ought  to  have  the  Word  of  God  and  a  Christian    ^oTchina"' 
literature  translated  into  each  of  them.     This  is  vitally  essential  to 
the  spirital  life  and  nourishment  of  the  Christian  Church  now  growing  up  here. 

But  these  vernaculars,  in  which  it  is  so  needful  to  have  a  Christian  literature, 
are  almost  wholly  unwritten  languages ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Amoy, 
native  scholars  pronounce  it  impossible  to  write  them  in  the  Chinese  written 
character. 

What  then  is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  ?  How  can  we  lay  hold  of  these 
unwritten  vernaculars,  write  them  down,  and  so  form  a  literary  vehicle  on  which 
we  may  convey  to  those  who  speak  them  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongues  ? 

This  is  the  qun-tion  which  I  propose  to  answer  now.    The  problem  is  how 
best  to  write  a  ^^    ken  langugage  so  that  the  whole  body  of  th 
people  may  with  least  difficulty  learn  to  read  and  write.  ^^  Mswer? 

The  answer  I  would  offer  is  that  the  object  in  view  is  best 
accomplished  by  using  our  own  Roman  letters  to  write  down  phonetically  the 
sounds  of  the  Chinese  vernaculars  ;  i.e.,  by  the  use  of  what  is  commonly  called 
Romanised  vernacular. 

Not  to  speak  of  Europe,  the  problem  has  been  solved  in  this  way  in  Fiji, 
Samoa,  Madagascar,  and  in  the  languages  of  Southern  and  Central  Africa  by  the 
use  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  The  unwritten  languages  of  barbarous  tribes  have 
been  thus  fixed,  and  a  literature  produced.  Where  two  generations  back  there  were 
only  untaught  savages,  we  have  now  instructed  Christian  peoples,  who  have 
bought  up  by  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour  one  edition  after  another  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  who  have  a  considerable  Christian  literature 
besides.  The  result  is  that  among  these  once  despised  peoples  the  Christian 
Church  is,  in  point  of  ability  for  self -edification  by  means  of  reading,  in  advance 
of  the  Church  of  this  land  of  old  literary  renown.  Those  who  were  last  have 
become  first,  and  the  Chinese,  whose  civilisation  and  apparent  education  seemed 
likely  to  give  them  the  first  place,  are  in  danger  of  being  found  among  the  last. 

When  we  come  to  China  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  people 
who  have  already  a  written  language.  Its  picturesque  symbols  meet  the  eye 
not  only  in  books  but  on  every  signboard  and  doorway,  where  they  relieve 
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agreeably  the  grimy  aspect  of  the  streets  and  houses.  To  the  new-comer  this 
language  seems  to  be  everywhere  present,  and  he  fancies  it  must  be  everywhere 
understood.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  it  is  widely  separated  from  the 
language  of  the  people. 

But  our  first  inquiry  is.  Can  the  Chinese  written  language  be  adapted  to 
express  the  spoken  vernacular  of  the  people  ? 
Can  Chinese  i^  the  Mandarin  speaking  districts  of  the  North  and  West  it 

''ex'telr     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  adapted,  and   the   native  written  character  supplies 

vernaculars?  symbols  by  which  all  the  words  in  ordinary  use  can  be  written.    In 

Southern  China  a  similar  adaptation  of  the  Chinese  character  has 

been  made  for  the  Cantonese  dialect.    Elsewhere  but  little  has  been  done  in  this 

way  by  native  hands,  and  a  large  part  of   the  vernacular  speech  consists  of 

vocables  for  which  no  characters  exist. 

In  Swatow  and  in  the  Hak-ka  districts,  as  well  as  in  Canton,  efforts  have 
been  made  by  Missionaries  to  write  the  local  vernaculars  in  Chinese  characters. 
Books  produced  in  this  form  are  called  ''  Character  Colloquial." 

The  difficulty  arising  from  lack  of  characters  to  represent  many  of  the 
words  is  evaded  in  two  ways.  First,  by  avoiding  the  use  of  many  of  these 
words  and  choosing  forms  of  expression  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  book 
language  than  the  current. vernacular.  Second,  by  making  new  characters  to 
re]>resent words  for  which  no  characters  exist  in  recognised  usage. 

'^""he  first   of  these   expedients   is   manifestly  unsatisfactory.     It    hampers 
the   writer,  and  instead  of  using  the  free  mother-tongue  of  the 
Attemp  8  a  .  pg^pjg  j^g  ^g  betrayed  into  a  hybrid  style  which   is  neither  good 
literature  nor  good  vernacular. 

The  second  is  no  better,  leading  to  the  multiplication  of  the  characters 
whose  excessive  numbers  are  already  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  reader.  These 
made  characters,  moreover,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  native  dictionary,  and  rest 
on  the  sole  authority  of  the  writer  who  invents  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  reader  of  the  Chinese  written  language  is  con- 
fronted with  two  great  difficulties.  First,  he  must  learn  to  read  the  sounds  of 
the  characters  ;  secondly,  having  done  so,  he  must  learn  to  translate  the  text  into 
his  own  vernacular.  Now  this  latter  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  use  of  "  Character 
Colloquial."  The  words  and  forms  of  expression  used  are,  with  the  exception 
noted  above,  those  of  the  local  vernacular,  and  if  the  reader  learns  the  sounds  of 
'  the  characters,  as  intended  by  the  writer,  he  can  understand  the  meaning  and  d^es 
not  need  to  go  through  the  process  of  translation. 

But  the  former  difficulty  is  untouched.  It  is  as  difficult  as  ever  to  learn  the 
sound  of  each  character ;  and  the  number  of  characters  in  each  sentence  is 
greatly  increased.  Many  are  used  also  in  forced  or  unnatural  ways,  and  not  a 
few  are  not  to  be  found  in  Chinese  dictionaries. 

I  say  nothing  against  this  system,  or  any  other  which  removes  one  obstacle 
from  the  way  of  people  whom  we  desire  to  teach  to  read  the  Word  of  life.  But 
it  removes  only  one  obstacle,  and  offers  but  a  very  imperfect  solution  of  the 
problem  with  which  we  set  out. 

Is  there  then  a  better  way  .of  reducing  to  writing  the  vernaculars  of  South 
China  ?  I  believe  there  is.  The  Roman  alphabet  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  has  now  been  tried  with  great  practical  success.  In 
Eoman  alphabet.*^®  alphabet  thus  used,  each  letter  has  but  one  fixed  sound,  in 
which  it  is  always  read.  In  this  way  every  sound  that  is  heard 
in  the  speech  of  the  people  can  be  written  down.  Only  nineteen  letters 
and  seven  accents  arc  required  to  represent  all  the  sounds  and  tones  of  the 
Swatow  dialect.  The  simplicity  of  the  method  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
specimen  : — 

God,n  e  Pe  ti  thin-nih,  god,n  11  e  miStsbe  sfeng  ;  li  ^  Kok  lim-kku,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

I  will  note  briefly  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  system. 

1.  Every  sound  heard  in  the  language  can  be  spelled  by  a  simple  combination 
of  letters,  averaging  three  letters  to  the  word,  and  in  no  case  exceeding  seven 
letters  to  one  word. 
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2.  The  spelling  is  strictly  phonetic,  .and  each  letter  has  only  one  sound. 
Any  one  who  knows  the  nineteen  letters  and  the  seven  accents 

has  therefore  complete   command   of  the  system,  and  can  read  ^"^otiurawe^^* 
anything  he  sees,  or  write  down  anything  he  hears  or  thinks. 

3.  The  writer  of  a  book  in  this  system  has  not  to  consider  whether  a  word  can 
be  written  or  not.  All  words  can  be  written  with  ease,  and  he  is  therefore  free 
to  use  the  purest  vernacular  as  it  would  how  from  the  lips  of  any  good  speaker 
of  the  language. 

4.  Reading  and  spelling  are  much  more  easily  learned  than  in  English.  It 
has  been  found  that  a  very  moderate  degree  of  attention  to  the  system  for  three 
months  is  suflBcient  to  giv^  any  one,  however  untutored  before,  the  power  of 
reading  any  book  printed  in  it. 

A  similar  "  Romanised  vernacular "  system  has  been  largely  used  in  the 
Amoy  Missions,  and  still  more  largely  in  Formosa,  where  the  same  language  is 
spoken  and  the  same  books  can  be  used.,  ,.The  experience  gained  there  and  else- 
where abundantly  proves  that  in  this  method  we  have  the  means  of  making  the 
whole  body  of  Chinese  Christians  a  reading  people. 

By  the  use  of  the  Chinese  book  language  this  is  absolutely  impossible.     For 
certainly  over  a  thousand  years  a  system  of  public  examinations  for  admission  to 
Government  service  has  applied  an  extraordinarily  keen  and  constant 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  written  language  in  every      Chines© 
part  of  the  Empire.    Yet  with  every  advantage  the  result  is  the  '^  f" ^he  few.  ^ 
utter  failure  to  produce  a  reading  people,  which  we  see  to-day.     In 
a  country  which  imagines  itself  to  be  the  one  literary  country  upon  earth,  and 
which  contains  a  population  of  three  l-^ndred  millions,  there  are  not  thirteen 
millions  of  readers  ;  or,  if  we  take  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Martin,  not  six  millions. 

This  result  is  not  surprising.  The  Chinese  written  language  is  undoubtedly 
extremely  difficult.  It  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  literary  caste,  or  those  who 
can  afford  to  begin  in  early  youth,  and  to  continue  through  life  a  sustained 
course  of  hard  study. 

A  boy  goes  to  school,  and  in  three  years  or  so  learns  to  repeat  "  by  heart " — 
i.e.,  without  any  heart  at  all — a  series  of  books,  containing  in  all  some  four 
thousand  characters.  He  does  not  know  all  these  characters.  He  has  only 
learned  to  repeat  the  sounds  of  the  books  in  which  they  occur  ;  but  if  he  were 
shown  the  characters  one  by  one  separated  from  the  context,  there  are  probably 
hundreds  of  them  which  he  could  not  recognise. 

But  he  labours  under  a  still  more  serious  disadvantage — one  almost  inconceiv- 
able to  any  Western  observer  of  his  labours  during  these  years.  After  all  his 
efforts  he  yet  knows  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the  books  he  has  read.  If  you 
ask  him  to  read,  he  will  recite  a  portion  ;  and  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
the  book  is  open  before  him  or  not.  In  either  case  he  is  really  repeating  from 
memory.  He  gives,  of  course,  the  sounds  of  the  book  language,  and  if  you  then 
ask  him  to  give  the  meaning  in  his  own  language,  he  will  say,  "  I  don't  know  ; 
I  have  not  learned  to  translate." 

At  this  stage,  if  not  earlier,  most  boys  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life  leave 
school.     If  the  boy  becomes  a  farmer,  his  slight  acquaintance  with  books  rapidly, 
fades,  until  he  reaches  the  condition  described  in  the  proverbial  saying  : — 

"  On  white  paper  you  write  black  letters  ; 
They  may  know  me,  but  I  don't  know  them  I  " 

If  he  is  seen  looking  at  a  book  or  a  placard  on  the  walls,  he  is  liable  to  be 
chaffed  with  the  saying,  "  Sweet  potatoes  !  six  cash  a  pound  !  "  which  is  meant 
to  convey  the  suggestion  that  he  cannot  distinguish  a  character  from  a  potato  ; 
or,  as  we  say,  "  Doesn't  know  a  B  from  a  bull's  foot." 

If  he  goes  into  business  and  becomes  a  shopkeeper,  a  small  number  of  the 
characters  whose  partial  acquaintance  he  has  made  become  service- 
able to  him  in  keeping  accounts.    Numerals,  and  the  names  of  the     ^"^tion. 
goods  special  to  his  trade,  become  familiar  to  him,  so  that  he  is 
able  to  note  transactions  and  make  out  his  bills.    But  any  book  or  document 
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outside  of  this  limited  range  is  to  him  an  untrodden  wilderness.  His  education 
enables  him  to  conduct  his  business,  and  avoid  the  fate  of  the  two  heroes  of 
a  popular  story.  These  two  could  not  read  nor  write :  one  sold  timber,  the 
other  sold  sugar  candy,  and  in  an  evil  hour  they  entered  into  partnership.  Each 
was  in  the  habit  of  noting  his  saler-  by  making  a  long  stroke  in  his  book  for  each 
stick  sold.  All  seemed  to  go  well  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  books  had  got  mixed.  It  was  plain,  indeed,  that  so  many  sticks  had 
been  sold  ;  but  how  many  were  of  timber  and  how  many  of  sugar-candy 
could  never  be  ascertained  ;  and  the  partnership  waj  broken  up  in  disastrous 
confusion  ! 

Tradesmen  who  liave  some  leisure  often  employ  it  in  reading  plays,  novels, 
and  such  books,  and  it  is  from  this  class  that  the  small  percentage  of  readers  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life  is  drawn.  Those  who  really  master  the  written 
character,  so  as  to  read  and  write  it  with  readiness,  are  the  men  who  make  books 
a  profession.  Early  and  late  they  toil  at  their  studies,  reading  aloud,  and 
})ractising  the  writing  of  essays  on  which  success  in  the  public  examinations 
depends.  Year  after  year  they  go  up  for  examination,  and  literally  devote 
tlieir  lives  to  acquiring  the  art  of  reading  and  writing.  •  The  constant  application 
ic'(j[uircd  is  set  forth  in  the  saying,  '*  If  for  three  days  you  neglect  to  read,  your 
mouth  will  grow  a  whin-bush." 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  people  who  have  to  work  for  their  bread,  as  happily 
most  of  our  Christians  do,  can  never  learn  to  read  on  these  terms.  To  many  of 
them,  toO;  the  Gospel  comes  comparatively  late  in  life,  when  even  a  very  moderate 
acquisition  of  the  book  language  is  impossible  to  them. 

Some  do  try,  but  with  scant  success,  and  though  we  urge  all  to  do  what  they 

can,  what  can  we  say  to  people  who  go  to  their  fields  at  sunrise,  and  return  at 

sunset,  stiff,  and  weary,  and  sleepy  from  a  hard  day's  toil,  to  homes 

?>ChrisSw«!  where  the  gloom  is  only  slightly  broken  by  a  flickering,  smoky, 

rushlight  ?    They  have  their  holidays,  and  their  hours  of  leisure ; 

above  all  the  Christians  have  the  blessed  rest  of  one  day  in  seven  which  the 

Gospel  has  brought  them  ;  but  these  times  are  too  scant  for  the  sustained  effort 

that  is  needed  to  acquire  the  Chinese  written  character. 

"When  we  visit  the  country  Mission  stations  we  often  in  the  evenings  have 
a  few  of  those  who  live  near  join  us  for  evening  worship.  "We  often  try  to  read 
in  turn,  "  verse  about,"  and  it  is  a  constant  pain  to  wait  for  the  slow,  halting 
effort  to  make  out  the  sounds  of  t^'  characters.  "When  this  has  been  stumbled 
through,  you  say,  *'  Now  translate  ;  and  the  request  generally  comes,  "  Teacher, 
you  please  translate  for  me."  Meantime,  so  much  time  and  effort  have  been 
spent  on  the  verse  in  hand  that  the  previous  one  has  been  forgotten,  and  the 
connection  lost.  One  is  most  painfull}'  divided  between  the  desire  to  encourage 
even  these  halting  efforts  to  learn  to  read,  and  the  desire  to  let  these  poor  people 
taste  for  once  the  sweetness  of  God's  "Word  by  reading  it  continuously  and 
intelligibly  to  them. 

Among  a  people  like  this  one  should  never  lose  patience,  and  yet  it  seems 
high  time  for  some  wholesome  impatience  in  this  matter  of  reading.  I  believe 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  Christians  at  home  to  realise  how  little 
The  Bible  "ealedij-jjQ^jg^jgg  ^f  Qod's  Word  there  is  among  Ihe  native  Christians  here. 
Christians  "'■  '^0^^*  whether  there  is  any  other  part  of  the  Christian  Church 
where  so  few  can  read  as  in  the  Church  of  China.  In  the  nation 
the  Chinese  character  has  had  a  fair  trial  for  over  two  thousand  years.  In  the 
Church  it  has  been  tried  now  through  the  lifetime  of  one  generation.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  frankly  recognised  that,  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  great  bulk  of 
our  Church  members,  the  Chinese  book  language  has  been  a  complete  and  con- 
spicuous failure.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Church  is  worse  in  this  respect  than 
the  rest  of  the  people.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  point  of  education  the  Church 
as  a  whole  stands  rather  higher  than  those  in  the  same  ranks  of  life  outside.  But 
to  be  only  a  little  better  is  to  fail.  In  the  Church  we  must  nev.  bf  content  to 
see  one  in  ten  of  the  men  and  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  women  able  to  read.  Even 
that  would  be  an  advance  upon  our  present  position ;  but  we  must  have  every 
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man,  woman,  and  child,  who  is  not  prevented  by  ago  or  by  inhrmity,  taught  to 
read  in  their  own  tongue. 

I  believe  therC  is  one  way,  and  one  only,  in  which  it  can  bo  done.     It  can  bo 
done  by  reducing  their  mother  tongues  to  writing  in  the  simple 
symbols  of  the  Roman  alphalxjt.     "Wo  must,"  writes  a  German   T'** '^""•"^y- 
Missionary,  "  find  a  means  to  make  our  Christians  Bible  Christians.    The  means 
for  this,  I  find,''  he  adds,  "  in  the  introduction  of  the  Romanised  Bible." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  using  our  alphabet  for 
writing  the  sounds  of  spoken  Chinese.  Let  us  look  at  it  again  from  another 
point  of  view. 

All  methods  of  writing  fall  into  one  or  other  of  two  classes  : — 

1.  The  Hieroglyphic  or  Ideographic. 

2.  The  Alphabetic  or  Phonetic.  J w"ftSg 
Were  it  not  for  misleading  associations  connected  with  the  word, 

'  phonographic"  would  describe  the  latter  class  more  exactly  than  "  phonetic.'' 

1.  The  former  class — the  Hieroglyphic— was  probably  the  earliest,  being  based 
on  the  use  of  pictures  to  represent  ideas.  It  includes  the  picture  hieroglyphs  of 
the  Egyptian  and  other  ancient  monuments,  the  picture  writing  of  the  American 
Indians  and  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  the  characters  of  the  Chinese  book  lan- 
guage. The  last  of  these  constitute  by  far  the  most  ingenious,  elaborate,  and 
complete  of  all  Hieroglyphic  systems.  Like  the  others,  it  began  by  taking  pic- 
tures to  represent  objects,  and  such  words  as  man,  sun,  moon,  mountain,  tree, 
fish,  horse,  etc.,  were  written  in  the  form  of  a  small  outline  sketch  of  the  object 
intended.  Upon  these  were  built  up  others  to  express  abstract  ideas,  as  the  sun 
and  moon  put  together  represent  brightness  ;  a  tree  with  the  sun  seen  through  it 
represents  the  East,  where  the  sun  appears  on  th3  horizon  shining 

through  the  branches.  Finally,  as  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the     language.  ° 

idea  was  reached  of  using  some  of  these  pictures  phonetically,  i.e..,  of 

using  them  to  represent  other  words  of  like  sound  without  regard  to  the  original 

meaning  of  the  picture,  a  mark  being  generally  added  to  indicate  this  phonetic 

use. 

Those  principles  have  given  us  the  ample  stores  of  the  Chinese  characters,  of 
which  some  six  thousand  are  in  common  use.  and  not  less  than  forty  thousand  are 
to  be  found  in  the  standard  dictionary.  Every  word  has  a  separate  character, 
many  single  characters  requiring  from  fifteen  to  thirty  strokes  of  the  pen  in 
writing. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  it  only  remains  to  remark  that  a  Hieroglyphic 
S3'stem,  of  which  class  the  Chinese  book  language  is  the  most  per- 
feet  representative,  has  never  produced  a  reading  people.     There  readilVpeople. 
has  never  been  a  period  in  any  country  where  a  people  has  learned 
to  read  and  use  a  hieroglyphic  system  of  writing. 

The  difficulty  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  increased  attention  to  education,  nor 
by  better  educational  methods.  The  conditions  under  which  most  men  in  all 
countries  earn  their  bread  put  the  acquisition  of  such  elaborate  systems  beyond 
their  reach.  No  people  has  ever  learned  such  a  system,  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy 
that  no  people  ever  will. 

2.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  other  class  of  written  systems — the  Phonetic,  or,  as 
we  may  call  it  for  practical  purposes,  the  Alphabetic.  This  includes  all  the 
languages  of  tlie  civilised  world,  and  all  the  great  literatures,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Chinese.    The  Alphabetic  system  seized  on  the  pro- 

found  and  yet  simple  thought  that,  while  ideas  are  innumerable,  thJAlphabetic 
the  sounds  by  which  they  are  represented  are  very  few,  and  are  due 
to  a  small  nnmber  of  positions  and  movements  of  the  organs  of  speech.     The 
Alphabetic  s\  ^tem  fastened  on  these  few  elementary  sounds,  and  with  its  twenty 
or  thirty  symbols  enables  us  to  write  with  precision,  and  to  read  easily  all  the 
infinite  variety  of  thought  and  expi-ession  in  all  forms  of  human  speech. 

What  has  now  been  said  enables  us  to  come  back  again  to  the  question  with 
which  we  set  out,  better  prepared  to  estimate  the  conditions  of  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  it. 
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If  wc  are  to  reduce  to  writing  the  unwritten  vernaculars  of  South  China  and  to 
teach  all  classes  of  the  Christian  people  to  read  them,  all  experience  shows  that  we 
must  make  use  of  an  Alphabetic  system.  The  problem  has  never  been  solved  in 
any  other  way,  and  it  has  been  solved  in  this  way  over  and  over  again  for  every 
fresh  language  with  which  Christianity  has  had  to  deal  in  its  progress  over 
the  globe. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  languages  into  which  the  Bible  has  been 
translated,  all,  except  the  Chinese,  are  written  alphabetically.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  published  specimens  from  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
of  the  versions  published  by  them,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  are  written  in  the  Roman  alphabet.  If  an  alphabet  is  to 
be  used  thei  o  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  is  the  simplest  and  the  clearest. 
It  is  also  iliat  in  which  there  is  at  command  the  largest  and  least  costly 
supply  of  pnnting  material. 

Are  there  any  objections  to  its  use  ? 

[We  greatly  regret  that  our  space  precludes  us  from  giving  more  than  the 
heads  of  these  objections.  They  are  ably  met  by  argument  and  illustra- 
tion.— Ed.] 

1.  There  is  a  strong  prejudice  among  the  Chinese — not  against 
Jive  objections.  ^^^  Roman  letters,  but  in  favour  of  the  Chinese  characters.  Pre- 
judices are  rapidly  giving  way. 

2.  The  idea  has  been  expressed  that  by  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Romanised  vernacular  we  may  "  vulgarise  the  Bible."  This  object i<m  I  am  not 
much  concerned  to  answer.  Chinese  native  scholars  have  told  mc  that  we  vul- 
garise the  Gospel  by  preaching  it  to  the  unlearned  and  in  the  vernacular.  But 
this  complaint  is  not  likely  to  weigh  much  with  us.  We  long  to  vuh^'arise  the 
Bible  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  by  making  it  familiar  to  all  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

'6.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  use  of  Romanised  vernncular  will  hinder 
Missionaries  from  learning  the  Chinese  character.  If  this  were  true  one  might 
still  say,  "  Be  it  so  !  better  let  fifty  Missionaries  run  this  risk,  if  risk  there  be, 
than  keep  a  people  in  ignorance  because  you  fear  that  the  means  of  their 
enlightenment  may  become  a  snare  to  dull  and  lazy  IMissionaries.  Missionaries 
are  made  for  the  Church,  not  the  Church  for  the  Missionaries. 

4.  Another  objection  sometimes  made  against  the  use  of  Romanised 
vernacular  is,  that  the  use  of  a  foreign  method  of  writing  gives  a  foreign  aspect 
to  our  religious  teaching.  So  does  the  employment  of  Foreign  Missionaries, — but 
we  have  to  strike  a  balance  of  advantage, 

5.  The  last  objection  I  will  mention  is  the  one  which  will  perhaps  be  felt 
of  greater  weight  than  any  other.  It  is  said  that  a  book  in  the  Romanised 
vernacular  of  any  district  can  only  reach  that  limited  region  in  which  the 
dialect  is  spoken,  wliereas  a  book  in  the  general  book  language  reaches  the 
whole  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  and  outlying  countries  besides.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  book  language,  after  its  two  thousand  years  of  probation, 
reaches  the  eighteen  provinces  only  in  a  fictitious  sense.  It  reaches  a  small 
minority  of  the  people, — less  tlian  thirteen  millions,  perhaps  less  than  six 
millions,  scattered  throughout  those  wide  regions, — but  does  not  really  reach  the 
bulk  of  the  people  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  each  of  these  vernaculars  is  spoken 
by  several  millions  of  people  ;  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  already 
gathering  in  these  millions  as  His  disciples,  aims  at  the  same  time  at  making 
them  all  readers  of  His  Gospel. 

The  essence  of  the  argument  can  be  very  briefly  stated.     It  falls  into  a  few 

simple  propositions. 

1.  The  bulk  of  the  Chinese  people  cannot  read  their  book  language,  and 

experience  shows  us  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  never 
Theqtiintessence     -ji  •' 

2.  1^0  people  have  ever  learn  jd  to  read  except  in  their  own 
vernacular. 
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3.  The  Christian  Church  must  teach  all  its  mcmhors  to  rca<l  (unless  disabled 
by  age  or  infirmity),  and  muf.t  therefore  use  the  vernaculars. 

4.  No  people  has  ever  learned  a  Hieroglyphic  system,  and  the  native  written 
character,  being  of  this  class,  is  too  cumbrous  to  bo  made  the  medium  for 
writing  the  vernaculars  of  South  China. 

5.  The  Roman  alphabet  gives  an  easy  and  complete  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  even  uneducated  people  easily  learn  to  read  and 
write  their  mother- tongue  by  means  of  it. 

If  these  few  propositions  are  true,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  they  are,  our  duty 
is  plain. 


MEETINGS   OF  MEMBERS 
IN  SECTION. 


Fourteenth  Session. 

THE    MISSIOyAliY   nV    RELATION    TO    LITERATURE. 

(3)   TRACT  AND  LOOK  SOCIETIES. 

(a)  Tract  and  Book  Societies  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Missionary. 
(6)  How  can  religious  literature,  and  general  literature  on  a  religions  basisi 
be  best  provided  for  the  growing  wants  of  the  Mission-fields  of  the  world  ? 

{Monday  morning,  June  18th,  hi  the  Annexe,) 

Col.  and  Hon.  G.  W.  Williams,  LL.D.  (Washington,  U.S.A.),  in  the 

chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  G.  S.  Green,  D.D. 

Rev.  E.  Van  Orden  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  times  that 
the  Christian  Church  in  its  efforts  to  evangelise  the  world  lias  laid 
hold  upon  the  Christian  Press,  and  has  organised  and  established 
Book  and  Tract  Publication  Societies  in  order  to  scatter  the  Word  of 
God  and  auxiliary  literature  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  who 
thus  far  have  not  had  the  advantages  which  wo  enjoy  in  more  highly 
civilised  countries.  Therefore  we  cannot  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  a  discussion  of  this  character,  which  leads  us  along  the  line  of  a 
desire  to  utilise  every  force  and  every  power  and  every  agency  of 
Christian  civilisation  in  order  to  scatter  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

The  Bible,  of  course,  is  the  firso  thing  to  claim  our  cousideration. 
It  is  not  the  sun  nor  the  moon  nor  the  stars,  it  is  not  ShakL'S])eare, 
it  is  not  Bacon,  it  is  not  the  great  poems  of  the  literature  of  Pagan 
or  Christian  times,  of  medi.'uval  or  modern  history,  but  it  is  the 
The  Bible  Bible,  revealing  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that 
■upreme.  has  douc  morc  to  enlighten  men,  to  give  them  an  ex- 
tended intellectual  horizon  than  anythin<;  else  in  the  world.     More 
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potent  than  armies,  grasping  the  farthest  bounds  of  civilisation, 
more  effectual  than  navies,  overshadowing  the  oceans  of  the  earth, 
whenever  the  Gospei  scheme  has  been  proclaimed  and  scattered  there 
light  and  there  civilisation  have  begun.  And  I  conceive  that  it  is 
our  duty  as  Christians  to  see  to  it  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  to  whom  we  go  as  Mission- 
aries. I  have  listened  with  deep  interest  to  many  of  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  Conference.  I  have  hung  with  rapt 
attention  upon  the  earnest  and  inspired  lips  of  Missionaries  who  are 
fresh  from  their  respective  fields  of  labour,  and  have  been  thrilled 
by  the  pathetic  stories  which  they  have  told  of  the  work  lu power m 
of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  heathen.  But  I  conceive  evangeusation. 
that  there  is  one  thought  which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  our  hearts 
above  all  other  thoughts  in  this  Conference,  and  that  is  the  power  of 
the  Word  of  God,  attended  by  earnest  preaching  and  by  prayer,  as 
an  agency  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

Now,  friends,  while  not  trenching  upon  the  time  allowed  to  those  who  are 
to  follow  mc,  I  have  just  a  word  to  offer  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
Christian  literature.  Every  man  of  letters  will  agree  with  me  at  once  that 
the  great  products  of  literature,  the  great  works  of  poetry,  and  the  great 
creations  of  literary  effort  owe  their  influence,  almost  directly,  to  the  Christian 
religion  ;  that  they  have  borrowed  its  light,  and  that  they  shine  in  the 
borrowed  light  from  the  Word  of  God. 

It  seems  to  mc  that  the  one  idea  that  we  ought  to  keep  before  our  minds 
in  the  distribution  of  religious  literature  is  to  preach  Christ  to  the  people 
through  that  literature,  and  to  hold  up  the  Bible  as  the  sum  total  of  all 
Christian  effort  as  the  rule  of  practice  of  our  Christian  conduct,  and  if  we 
keep  these  ideas  before  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  use  these  Book  and 
Publication  Societies  for  the  advancement  and  promotion  of  the  Master's 
kingdom. 

PAPER. 

1.  By  Mr.  Joiix  Murdoch,  LL.D.  (Christian  Vernacular  Education 
Society  for  India,  Madras).    Ivead  by  Mr.  Henry  Morris. 

The  Missionary  in  Relation  to  Literature. 

Tlie  above  subject  may  be  viewed  from  different  standpoints. 
The  following  remarks  are  chiefly  intended  to  show  the  importance 
of  literature,  and  how  it  may  best  be  aided  by  Missionary  Societies. 

Evangelistic  agencies  may  be  classed  under  three  main  heads — 
preaching,  education,  and  literature.  The  foremost  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  living  voice.  In  some  Missionary  fields,  Evangelistic 
as  in  most  parts  of  the  dark  continent,  it  is  at  first  the  agencies. 
only  instrument  that  can  be  employed.  Without  readers,  books 
are  of  no  more  use  than  spectacles  to  the  blind.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  countries  like  India  and  China,  with  a  copious  literature  of 
their  own,  and  where  education  has  made  some  progress,  the  press 
becomes  of  great  importance. 
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There  is  no  antagonism  between  the  three  agencies  :  they  are 

nuitually  helpful.      Interest  is  best  awakened  by  personal  contact 

with  the  preacher ;  education  gives  the  ability  to  read ; 

°"**^°°"™" while   any  impression  produced  maybe  preserved   and 

deepened  by  the  printed  page. 

Though  the  influence  of  books  is  generally  much  less  than  that 
of  the  voice,  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  be  mult" 'died 
indefinitely,  while  preachers  are  comparatively  few.  Paul's  ac  .-ess 
at  Athens  was  heard  only  by  a  limited  number  :  in  its  written  form 
it  has  instructed  countless  millions,  and  will  do  so  till  the  end  of  time. 
AVhile  the  relative  value  of  some  agencies  may  increase,  under 
altered  circumstances  that  of  others  may  diminish. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  universities,  Missionary 
colleges  might  teach  any  subject  they  pleased ;  now  the  all- 
absorbing  desire  of  the  students  is  to  pass  the  prescribed 
examinations.  It  is  not  argued  that  Missions  should 
withdraw  from  education ;  but  there  is  the  more  reason  why  they 
should  se.  ^  to  influence  those  who  have  passed  through  their 
colleges  and  schools  when  the  pressure  of  examinations  has  been 
removed. 

Evangelistic  agencies,  it  is  evident,  should  be  adjusted  to  the 

circumstances  of  each  country.      More  or  less  prominence  should  be 

given  to  literature  according  to  the  number  of  readers 

Literature.  i.i         ^  ipi         ^ 

and  the  demand  tor  books. 

The  following  Paper  refers  specially  to  India.  The  arrangement 
mainly  follows  the  heads  given  in  the  programme  of  the  first 
meeting.* 

I.  T/(e  growing  importance  of  Christian  literature  in  India. 

This  will  appear  from  two  reasons  : — 

1.  The  spread  of  education. — Indigenous  schools  have  existed 
in  India  from  time  immemorial.  One  of  the  earliest  efforts  of 
Mi  s-  h  Ziegenbalg  was  to  establish  schools,  an  example  sub- 
^*  sequeutly  followed  by  all  Protestant  Missions.  The 
total  numbers  under  instruction  in  Mission  schools  in  India  have 
increased  as  follows  : — 


1851 

...     Pupils  ... 

r.4,043 

IHGl 

•••                   %s                 ••• 

75,095 

1871 

••■                   yj                 ••• 

1J2,132 

1881 

•  ••                   jj                 ••• 

187,G;52t 

There  are  now  about  eighty  European  and  American  Missionaries 
and  lay  professors  engaged  in  Mission  colleges.  The  total  Mission 
expenditure  on  education  is  not  known  ;  but  it  probably  exceeds 
£00,000  a  year. 

As  might  be  expected,  much  more  has  been  done  by  Government 
Educational  for  eclucatiou.     The  statistics  of  Government  and  aided 
statistics,     schools  sliow  the  progress  made  : 

*  See  p.  257.        f  i^tatistical  Tables  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India,  1881,  p.  63. 
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1855-56  1870-71  1881-82  1884-85* 

Institutions     ...      60,998  8:^,052  114,109  141,:}04 

Pupils  ...  923,780      ri,894,823         2,643,978         3,431,725 

The  grant  of  £10,000  has  been  increased  to  an  expenditure 
from  Government,  at  the  old  rate  of  exchange,  of  £798,930  in 
1884-5,  and  from  other  sources  to  £1,574,224,  making  a  Kumw 
total  outlay  of  £2,373,154.  8ome  progress  has  also  been  ofreaders. 
made  among  the  fifty  millions  of  people  in  native  states.  On  a 
rough  estimate,  there  cannot,  at  present,  be  fewer  than  twelve 
millions  either  under  instruction  or  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
number  of  readers  must  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two 
millions  a  year. 

2.  The  increasing  number  of  native  publications. — The  Rev. 
J.  Long  says  that  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  printing  in 
Bengali  that  we  have  is  Halhed's  Grammar,  printed  in  Calcutta  in 
1778.  The  Friend  of  India  gave  in  1820  a  list  of  twenty-seven 
Bengali  books  issued  from  native  presses,  during  the  previous  ten 
years.  "Fifteen  thousand  volumes  printed  and  sold  among  the 
natives  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  phenomenon  to  which  the 
country  has  been  a  stranger  since  the  formation  of  the  first,  the 
incommunicable  letters  of  the  Vedas." 

In  1835  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  removed  the  restrictions  on 
printing,  and  soon  afterwards  native  presses  began  to  be  established. 

Government  publishes  an  annual  "  Report  on  Publications 
Issued  and  Registered  in  British  India."  According  to  it,  8,963 
publications  were  registered  in  1886.  Exclusive  ofp^^j^^^^j^jj^^^ 
periodicals,  the  numbers  in  some  of  the  principal  the  principal 
languages  were  as  follows  :  Urdu,  or  Hindustani,  1,485  ;  ^"suages. 
Bengali,  1,352;  Hindi,  84^  ;  English,  679  ;  Sanskrit,  445  ;  Marathi, 
436  ;  Punjabi,  398  ;  Gnjerati,  373  ;  Tamil,  258  ;  Persian,  225  ; 
Arabic,  184;  Telugu,  164;  with  smaller  numbers  in  twenty 
other  languages.     Bi-lingual  publications  were  also  numerous. 

Among  the  above  are  i|^  luded  Christian  publications  and 
some  of  an  unobjectionable  character  ;  but  the  bulk  are  highly 
objectionable.  Anti-Christian  tracts  are  increasing  in  Anti-caristian 
number.  They  are  mostly  translations  from  Bradlaugh,  tracts. 
IngersoU,  and  similar  writers.  Lately  twenty  thousand  copies 
were  printed  for  free  distribution  of  a  scurrilous  and  obscene 
attack  on  Christianity,  and  on  English  people  through  Chris- 
tianity. 

J^ewspapers  and  magazines  are  not  included  in  the  language 
list.  The  first  English  newspaper  appeared  in  Calcutta  in  1780. 
The  first  vernacular  periodical  was  commenced  in  Newspapers  and 
1818,  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries.  In  1835  there  magazines, 
were  only  six  native  ])apers  published  in  India,  and  these  in  no  way 
political.  Luker's  Press  (^'ii(/e,  in  1885,  t'nuui.'iMti-d  4  8  uews- 
papers  and  magazines,  publis^ied  in   luaiu,  mi?   ianguaues.     Of 

*  Statiscical  Abstract  relating  to  British  India,  20th  No.,  p.  199. 
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these  175  were  in  English  ;  Hindustani  came  next  with  102 
papers.' 

Native  presses,  some  on  a  large  scale,  are  multiplying.  Several 
years  ago,  an  establishment  belonging  to  a  Mohammedan  at 
Lucknow,  had  upwards  of  60  lithographic  presses,  and  its  catalogue 
occupied  116  octavo  pages. 

Both  the  spread  of  education  and  the  increasing  number  of 
native  publications  are  strong  arguments  for  the  provision  of 
caUforChristianChristian  literature  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  here- 
uteratxxre.  toforc.  It  is  of  little  usc  to  givG  the  ability  to  read, 
if  means  are  not  provided  for  its  beneficial  exercise.  The 
indigenous  literature  does  much  more  harm  than  good. 

II.  Classes  of  publications  needed. 

These  can  only  be  briefly  summarised.      Books  and  tracts  are 

wanted  in   the  vernaculars   for   Hindus   and    Mohammedans,   for 

PubUcations  nativc  pastors  and  Christians  generally,  for  women  and 

needed,      children.      They  are   needed   in   English   for   the   large 

and  influential  class  acquainted  with  that  language,  whose  favourite 

authorities  are  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

III.  What  has  already  been  done. 

Through  the  agency  chiefly  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  Scriptures  have  been  provided,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  the  principal  vernaculars,  and  colporteurs  are  employed  to 
promote  their  circulation. 

At  first,  several  Missions  took  part  in  providing  general 
Christian  literature  ;  but  for  many  years,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  work  has  been  mainly  left  to  the  Indian  Tract 
Agenciea.  Societies,  aided  bv  the  Relio-ious  Tract  Societv.  The 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  ard  the  Christian  Vernacular  Edu- 
cation Society  have  co-operated  en  a  smaller  scale.  The  Missions 
which  still  assist  are  principally  the  Basle  Mission,  the  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  and  the  Leipzig  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Mission. 

The  Madras  Tract  Society,  established  in  1818,  is  the  oldest 
existing  Tract  Society  in  India.  The  Calcutta  Tract  Society  was 
Societies  formcd  in  1823,  and  ^hti  Bombay  Tract  Society  in  1827. 
in  India.  Tlicrc  are  at  present  citrht  Tract  Societies  working  in 
India.*  Last  year,  largely  thro^ich  grants  of  paper  and  money 
from  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  they  circulated  al)Out  8,800,000 
tracts  and  books  in  the  vernaculars  and  English. 

Details  are  not  available  re.. yarding  the  circulation  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society's  vernacular  publications,  but  it 
was  not  large. 

The  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society,  established  in 
1858,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  printed  in  1886, 
642,675  publications,  chiefly  school  books. 

*  Ey'.usive  of  Bur.nah  and  Ceylon, 
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While  thankful  for  what  has  been  done  with  the  scanty  means 
available,  the  work  of  supplying  India  with  Christian  literature 
has  only  been  commenced.  The  Hindi,  the  verr.acular 
of  about  seventy  millions,  has  not  a  single  cotumentary  ^a^*"- 
on  any  book  uf  Scripture  ;  only  one  language  has  a  Bible  Con- 
cordance. Wholesome  interesting  literature  leavened  with  Chris- 
tian truth,  to  take  the  place  of  vile  native  publications,  is  almost 
a  total  blank. 

IV.  Printing, 

This  is  the  next  stage.  The  question  is  asked,  Should  Missions 
maintain  Presses  ?  These  were  at  first  a  necessity,  and  they  arc 
still  desirable  at  a  few  central  stations.     Cheap  and 

,  •>•  •  11  'ii-j^i  1}  Mission  Presses. 

accurate   prmtmg  is  needed,  especially  m   the  case  ot 
the    Scriptures.      Private   presses,   under   European   management, 
generally  charge   high   rates,  and   givx'   tliomselves,  as   a   rule,  to 
English  printing.     In  native  presses  the  plant  is  often  insufficient, 
and  the  work  slovenly. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  multiply  Mission  Presses.  They  should 
not  be  established  at  out-stations,  to  turn  out  bad  workmanship, 
and  perhaps  print  what  was  not  worth  printing.  With  improved 
means  of  commuuication,  such  are  now  unnecessary. 

Two  examples  may  be  given  of  Mission  Presses  which  have 
been  higidy  useful.  The  Baptist  Mission  Press  in  Calcutta, 
commenced  on  a  very  small  scale  in  1818,  has  since  poured  forth, 
in  increasing  volume,  a  continuous  stream  of  Christian  literature. 
The  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  Press  in  Madras  has  now 
thirteen  hand-presses,  and  five  machines,  constantly  at  work.  It 
has  rendered  great  service  to  Missions  by  giving  good  workmanship 
at  reasonable  rates. 

V.  Distribution  gratuitous  or  paid  for  ? 

Formerly  tracts,  and  sometimes  even  octavo  volumes,  were 
given  away  freely.  The  opinion  is  now  almost  universally  held 
in  India,  that,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  gratuitous  distribution 
should  be  confined  to  leaflets  and  very  small  tracts. 

Sale  has  three  advantages  : 

1.  It  tests  the  suitability/  of  publications. 

2.  It  tends  to    secure   the  use   and  preset^vation   of  Advantages 
books. — What  a  Hindu  bays  he  intends  to  read.  of  sale. 

3.  It  is  the  only  ivay  by  which  Christian  literature  can  be 
provided  on  the  requisite  scale. — Some  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  the  direction  indicated.  The  Madras  Tract  Society 
receives  about  twice  as  much  from  the  sale  of  its  publications 
as  from  money  grants  and  subscriptions. 

As  already  mentioned,  there  are  a  few  exceptional  cases  in 
which  a  gift  may  be  desirable,  but  sale  should  be  the  rule. 

VI.  Agencies  for  circulation. 

As  much  effort  must  be  expended  in  the  circulation  of  books  as 
their  production,  or  they  will  lie  as  lumber  on  the  shelves. 

VOL.  II.  21 
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Two  means  may  be  employed  : — 

1.  Depositories  and  book  shops. — These  will  be  of  the 
followiDg  description  : 

(1)  Central  depots. — Already  each  great  division  of  India 
has  a  central  depository,  in  which  publications  are  kept  in  the 
lauguages  current  in  the  province. 

(2)  Mission  booh  shops,  preaching  halls,  and  reading  rooms. — 
The  central  depository  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Presidency 
Tract  Society.  Branch  depots  should  be  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  Missions. 

(3)  Native  book  shops. — Tliese  are  springing  up  in  many  places. 

2.  Living  agencies. — These  are  of  still  greater  importance  as 
more  aggressive.     Three  classes  may  be  mentioned  : 

(1)  Missionaries  and  catechists. — At  present  most  of  the  circula- 
tion is  effected  through  their  means. 

(2)  Colporteurs  supported  by  the  Missions. — The  Bible  Society, 
with  its  comparatively  large  funds,  is  able  to  make  grants  for 
colportage. 

(3)  Native  book  hawkers. — In  Ceylon  about  seventy  men  of 
this  class  purchase  books  from  the  tract  depot  to  sell  again  on 
their  own  account,  receiving  only  discount,  like  that  allowed  to 
booksellers  at  home. 

VII.     lliC  Missiona?'?/  and  general  literature. 

The  third  point  in  the  programme  is,  "  The  extent  to  which 
the  Missionary  may  legitimately  devote  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  pure  literature  for  the  people  generally — by  newspapers,  books 
of  science,  history,  etc." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  best  if  the  Missionary  could 
leave  this  work  entirely  to  others,  and  devote  himself  simply  to 
the  dilfusion  of  Christian  truth.  Even  where  it  seems  advisable 
for  him  to  take  part  in  it,  watchfulness  is  necessary  lest  it- 
should  engage  too  much  of  his  time. 

Still,  everything  that  a  Missionary  writes  should  have,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  Christian  tone,  and  tend,  indirectly,  to  the  progress 
of  his  main  work. 

Need  of  present  effort. — At  no  time  in  the  history  of  India 
has  there  been  a  greater  call  for  Christian  literature.  Various 
all  df  ^"^^'^^^  ^^®  ^^  work  powerfully  affecting  the  condition 
°'' of  the  country,  liailways,  schools,  and  colleges,  Western 
literature  and  civilisation,  are  producing  great  changes.  It  is 
true  that  such  influences  yet  reach  only  the  upper  strata  of 
society ;  but  they  are  percolating  downwards.  A  feeling  of 
nationality  has  been  awakened  never  felt  before.  The  words  of 
Milton  have  been  applied  to  India :  ''  Methiuks  I  see  in  my 
mind  a  mighty  and  puissant  nation,  rousing  herself,  like  a  strong 
man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  locks." 

But  times  of  transition  have  their  danger.  Old  restraints 
are  removed,  and  no  better  principles  have  yet  been  established 
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in  their  place.     The  recent  remarkable  Minute  of  the  Government 
of   India    on   moral  discipline  in  schools  and  colleges    Transition 
shows  that  the  gravity  of  the  case  is  felt.     Christianity     periods 
is  virtually  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  effectual  remedy.    ^a°se"»"' 
While  every  evangelistic  agency  in  India  should  be  worked  more 
vigorously  than   ever,  Christian    literature,  in    many  cases,  forms 
the   only  available   means   of  reaching  the   scattered   millions   of 
readers.     Will  Missionary  Committees  regard  it  as  coming  within 
the  sphere  of  their  labours  ? 

Summary  of  recommendations : — 

1.  Missionary    Societies   should   set   apart   men   for    literature 
as  they  do  for  education. 

2.  Mission   Presses   should   print   Christian  literature   at   cost 
price,  charging  market  rates  in  other  cases. 

3.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  should  have  at  least  one  agent 
in  India,  and  the  number  should  gradually  be  increased. 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  in  Mission  estimates  for  j^reach- 
ing  halls  and  book  shops. 

5.  Every    well-equipped    Mission    should     have    a    staff    of 
colporteurs. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Swanson  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy) :  I  shall 
not  occupy  your  attention  more  than  two  minutes.  I  think  the  subject 
with  which  we  are  deahng  this  morning  is  one  of  the  very  greatest 
importance,  and  it  is  especially  important  for  me  as  a  Missionary  from 
China.  I  take  it  that  we  are  dealing  not  merely  with  what 
may  be  called  distinctive  literature  but  literature  of  all  kinds  on^°^^^^j^^^^' 
a  religious  basis,  and  I  think  we  should  look  at  it  in  this  light. 
I  am  afraid  from  the  current  of  what  I  have  already  heard  that  we  are  only 
looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  distinctive  religious  literature.  Away  out  in 
China  we  have  to  face  a  new  condition  of  things.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  done  what  some  of  us  never  thought  we  would  live  to  see  done. 
It  was  worth  generations  of  us  to  get  this  done.  The  Chinese  Government 
has  now  opened  its  literary  examinations  to  competition  on  subjects  of 
Western  knowledge  and  science ;  and  we  who  are  Missionaries  feel  that 
we  will  have  to  face  a  new  condition  of  things,  and  probably  will  have 
to  draw  up  our  work  on  some  new  lines.  We  must  meet  this  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  by  literature  of  a  general  kind  on 
a  religious  basis,  and  if  we  do  not  attempt  this  or  do  not  set  ourselves  to  it 
the  future  of  China,  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  its  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  character,  may  go  out  of  our  hands ;  and,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I 
will  say  I  think  it  will  go  into  very  much  worse  hands.  I  think 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  ahead  of  us  is  the  multiplication  of  ^^so^^et^^ 
Book  and  Tract  Societies,  because  the  more  you  multiply  them 
the  more  you  weaken  your  general  position,  and  the  more  you  weaken  the 
platform  from  which  you  are  going  to  proceed  on  this  great  work.  Now  it 
seems  to  mo,  whilst  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  India,  we  have  not 
heard  very  much  about  China,  and  I  wish  the  Christian  Vernacular  Education 
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Society  would  become  a  great  deal  widened  in  its  basis ;  in  fact,  I  think 
at  this  stage  it  should  merge  itself  into  something  bigger  and  greater.  And 
I  may  here  say,  as  a  matter  of  mere  personal  gnUitiule  and  in  the  name  of 
my  brother  Missionaries  in  Amoy,  that  there  is  a  Society  ready  at  hand 
which  will  carry  on  this  work.  I  refer  to  the  Holigious  Tract  Society. 
They  have  given  us  every  facility.  There  is  no  kind  of  literature  on  a 
religious  basis  that  we  have  asked  them  to  help  us  in  the  publication  of  but 

they  have  richly  done  so.     A  great  Society  of  that  kind  with 
^'"sodej'!"*  *^6  enormous  force  behind  it,  I  think,  should  take  the  place  of 

the  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society,  and  should  set  itself 
to  work  to  aid  in  the  production  of  religious  literature  and  of  general  literature 
on  a  religious  basis  in  all  the  Missionary  fields.  I  think  they  are  admirably 
equipped  for  it.  They  have  the  funds  ;  they  have  the  public  at  their  back, 
and  the  multiplication  of  Tract  and  Book  Societies  in  China  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  a  great  evil.  At  the  same  time  let  me  say  if  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  would  set  themselves  to  this  work  they  must  add  a  new 
department  to  their  already  existing  departments,  and  I  hope  from  what 
I  know  of  those  in  trust  with  the  atl'airs  of  that  Society  and  of  the 
Committee  that  they  will  be  ready  to  do  so.  I  am  not  advertising  ;  I 
have  had  no  consultation  whatever  with  any  member  of  the  Society,  but 
Onmcreine  ^^om  my  owu  seuse  of  the  great  importance  of  this  work  and 
smaller  of  what  that  Socicty  has  already  done,  and  of  the  facilities 
Societies.  j|.  jjj^g  given  US,  it  seems  to  mo  that  these  Tract  and  Book 
Societies  and  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Societies  should  all  be 
merged  in  this  Religious  Tract  Society.  Let  there  be  a  new  department, 
and  then  in  addition  to  the  other  immense  boons  they  have  conferred 
upon  the  Missionaries, — for  there  is  nobody  to  whom  Missionaries  are  more 
indebted  than  to  the  Religious  Tract  Society, — they  will  take  the  place  that 
they  should  take  in  giving  us  a  Acligious  literature  and  a  general  literature 
on  a  religious  basis. 

Mr,  John  Fryer  (China)  :    I  am  entirely  unprepared  to  speak  upon  this 
point,  but  the  subject  is  one  in  which  I  have  taken  great  interest,  and  I  may 
say  by  way  of  introduction  that  1  have  spent  twenty  years  of  my  life  in 
China.     The  Chinese  are  very  anxious  to  have  encyclopedias,  and  scientific 
and  other  books,  and  during  my  leisure  time  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  in 
order  to  provide  a  suitable  literature,  both  Christian  and  scientific,  for  the 
Shanghai     Chinese.     In  1877  we  had  a  large  Missionary  Conference   at 
Conference  and  Shanghai,  at  which  a  series  of  text  and  school  books  were  deter- 
text-books.    mined  upon,  of  which  I  was  asked  to  take  the  editorship.     This 
has  been  in  operation  about  eleven  years,  and  I  have  already  prepared  some 
fifty  or  sixty  standard  text-books  on  various  subjects  of  Western  knowledge, 
not  all  of  them  entirely  of  a  religious  nature,  but  the  mnjority  have  a  religious 
bearing.     I  do  not  know  whether  '"n  previous  meetings  notice  has  been  taken 
of  these  school  agencies  and  others,  but  I  would  make  just  two  or  three 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  literature  for  China.     We  felt  that  the  spiritual 
part  of  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  was  having  too  much  attention  at  the  hands 
of  Missionaries,  ad  that  the  physical  and  intellectual  portions  were  com- 
paratively neglected.     I  regard  a  man  as  being  composed  of 
trip^Ue  being.  ^^^^^  parts, — having  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  faculties. 
I  regard  the  spiritual  taculties,  of  course,  as  one  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  the  soul  of  one  human  being  is  of  infinite  value,  but  still  we 
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must  not  on  that  account  neglect  the  intellectual  and  the  physical ;  therefore 
my  energy  and  that  of  my  co-labourers  in  this  work  has  been  to  some  extent 
directed  towards  the   intellectual  improvement  of  the  Chinese,  and   also 
towards  developing  their  physical  natures  as  much  as  possible.     I  may  go 
on  to  say  I  was  induced  three  years  ago  to  try  an  experiment  to  see  whether 
books  of  Western  knowledge  and  o^.,  a  religious  character  could  not  be  sold 
to  the  Chinese,  so  as  to  leave  a  profit  and  make  the  work  entirely  self-sup- 
porting.    I  tried  the  experiment  three  years  ago,  and  during 
those  three  years  I  established  a  depot  in  Shanghai  where  about  ^g^^°n  ^^^•'^ 
$1G,000  worth  of  ditt'ereut  books,  some  religious,  some  scientific, 
and  some  of  a  general  character  have  been  disposed  of,  and  I  have  six  difler- 
ent    branches,  one   at    Tien-tsin   for   Mission   purposes,    one  at  Uchang, 
another  at  Hankow,  another  at  Swatow,  and  another  at  Foochow.      These 
are  branches,  and  the  work  seems  to  be  going  on.     The  Chinese  are  very 
anxious  to  have  Western  knowledge,  especially  as  to  some  extent  their 
examinations  depend  upon  it.     I  heard  the  other  day  of  an  examination  to 
which  about  three  thousand  students  went  and  only  thirty  passed,  and  these 
thirty  were  told  the  reason  they  passed  the  examination  was  that  they  had 
attempted  the  mathematical  papers.     The  others  had  not  attempted  them, 
and  merely  for  the  attempt  these  thirty  men  got  their  degree.     From  the 
small  fund  that  has  arisen  from  this  three  years'  work  I  have  been  able  to 
print  about  twenty  thousand  volumes,  and  those  are  now  being  spread  over 
China.     This  is  merely  one  little  branch  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  there ;  but  I  feel  that  too  much  cannot  be  done  in      '^^"^  *' 
the  way  of  providing  intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual  knowledge  for  the 
heathen  nations.     The  point  I  would  impress  more  than  any  other  is  that 
such  eflbrt  as  far  as  possible  should  be  made  self-supporting.     I  found  tho 
Chinese  look  with  great  suspicion  on  any  book  which  is  oiicred  to  them, 
unless  it  is  at  a  fair  price.     They  suppose  there  is  some  sinister  motive,  and 
therefore  put  the  book  on  one  side  and  will  not  read  it.     The  fact,  therefore, 
that  about  S1G,000  worth  of  books  have  been  purchased  by  tho  Chinese  at  a 
price  that  allows  a  fair  profit,  shows  the  need  of  such  work. 

Mr.  Henry  Morris  (Hon.  Sec,  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society 
for  India)  :  I  am  going  to  ask  the  audience  to  take  a  jump  to  India  from 
China  ;  but  to  make  the  jump  a  little  easier,  I  should  like  to  say  how 
deeply  I  sympathise  with  all  that  is  being  done  for  Japan.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  country  that  presents  such  an  awfully  interesting  spectacle 
to  us  European  and  American  nations.  The  Japanese  are  in 
search  of  a  religion.  They  are  one  of  the  most  intellectual  pregentstate 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  remains  for  Christian 
England  and  Christian  America  to  give  them  Christianity.  The  fact  is  that 
while  we  are  hesitating,  our  agnostic  friends  are  doing  their  best ;  and  it 
would  indeed  grieve  us  all  if  Jaj>an  should  become  agnostic,  for  in  the 
formula  of  St.  Paul,  which  in  order  to  give  it  point  I  must  quote  in  Greek, 
"  Ou  yap  Oiko)  v/xas  ayvouv  aSeXpot," — **  Brethren,  I  would  not  have  you 
aijnostic."  Now  we  will  go  to  India,  in  which  country  I  have  the  greatest 
interest.  I  believe  there  is  an  immense  amount  to  do  for  the  higher  litera- 
ture of  India  ;  and  when  I  recollect  what  a  number  of  young  men  are  being 
sent  out  from  the  universities  and  other  high  educational  institutions  who 
really  have  uo  faith  at  all,  my  heart  bleeds,  and  I  pity  thorn  with  all  my 
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heart  and  soul.      They  have  given  to    thorn  indeed  the  noble    literature 

of  England  ;  but  they  do  not  read  our  literature  simply  from  the  love  of 

it,  but  for  the  sake  of  passing  examinations.     And  while  they  have  our 

noble  English  literature,  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  they  have 

English  utera-  ^^  irrnoblo  English  literature  to  read  also  :  and  I  would  desire, 

ture  in  India.    ,     „ "  .         -"     ,  ...  ■,       •  i     ^  x        i-kt.ii         ^ 

before  gomg  further,  just  to  emphasise  what  Lord  Northbrook 
said  the  other  day,  and  I  do  hope  the  Christian  public  will  take  it  up 
— there  are  at  the  railway  stations  some  of  the  vilest  books  published  in 
England,  repubhshed  specially  for  India.  Oh!  let  us  deliver  the  youth  of 
India  from  this  terrible  sloui^'h  of  Zolaism. 

Just  one  passing  word  with  reference  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Murdoch,  who,  in 
his  seventieth  year,  is  still  doing  a  noble  work  for  the  people  of  India.  Dr. 
Murdoch  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  for  what  I  would  call  the  middle-class 
education  of  India,  for  the  English  reading  population  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  noble  English  literature  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  I  believe 
The  kind  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  doing  a  very  great  deal  of  good  in  that  respect. 
Hterature  What  is  really  wanted  is  good,  clear,  bright,  attractive  little 
requued.  ^Qoks  published  for  the  vernacular-speaking  people  of  India, 
those  who  know  only  their  own  native  languages.  The  only  way  to  reach 
a  man's  heart  is  through  his  native  tongue.  I  have  been  in  huts  in  Ireland, 
and  when  I  have  heard  friends  with  me  speaking  the  Irish  tongue  the  eye 
of  the  listener  lighted  up  immediately  ;  the  people  were  able  to  appreciate 
what  was  said  and  to  feel  it.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  Hindus.  Just 
fancy  what  the  literature  of  England  would  have  been,  if  it  consisted  only 
of  translations  from  the  classics  !  We  want  books  written  by  the  natives 
themselves,  which  they  will  thoroughly  and  completely  understand,  and  books 
written  in  simple  and  pleasing  prose  in  their  own  common  vernaculars. 

Good  illustrations  also  arc  required,  not  the  old  cast-off  cuts  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  to  be  used  up  in  India.  \Ve  want  attractive 
illustrations  in  the  Oriental  style.  I  snatched  from  my  table  just  before 
coming  hero  a  tract  containing  on  its  title-page  an  illustration  of  a  very 
good,  benevolent  old  gentleman  separating  two  English  boys  from  fighting — 

just  such  a  picture  as  they  would  not  bo  able  to  underst.and  in 
mSsSSonsf  ^^^^i^-     ^o  recollect  that  the  Bible  itself  is  an  Oriental  book, 

and  no  one  who  has  not  been  in  an  Oriental  country  can  under- 
stand allusions  in  the  Bible.  Let  mo  plead  earnestly  for  India.  My  last 
words  are, — "India  is  now  thorouj^hly  feeling  national  aspirations;  do  not 
leave  it  alone ;  do  not  leave  it  to  Zolaism ;  do  not  leave  it  to  agnostics  ;  do 
not  leave  it  to  sceptics ;  do  not  leave  it  to  the  infidels  of  England.  Do 
not  let  Herbert  Spencer's  and  John  Stuart  Mill's  be  the  handbooks  of  the 
rising  generation.  Give  them  Christian  literature,  and  God  will  bless  you 
and  your  rule  in  India, 

Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie :  I  want  to  warn  you  against  a  danger,  and  I  do 

this  from  experience.     More  than  fifty  years  ago,  as  perhaps  my  reverend 

friend    Principal  Brown   may    remember,    when   we   had  the 

onMissfoM^    benefit  in  Glasgow  of  his  ministrations,  some  Christian  friends 

collected  money  to  give  a  prize  for  a  work  on  behalf  of  Missions. 

We  were  encouraged  by  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Dufi",  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  others. 

We  were  successful  in  God's  good  providence  in  getting  perhaps  the  best 

book  on  Missions  that  ever  was  written.     Unfortunately  we  reserved  the 

copyright.      We  restrained  others  from  reproducing  this  book.     We  sold 
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tho  right  to  print  tho  first  six  thousand  copies  to  "Ward  ^  Co.,  London. 
They  put  a  price  on  it  of  10s.  Gd.,  and  for  the  stylo  in  which  they  did 
produce  it,  I  am  not  saying  it  was  too  dear.  But,  mark  this.  So  far  as  I 
know,  tho  whole  six  thousand  which  we  sold  tho  right  of  were  never 
printed,  and  those  that  were  printed  were  never  sold  out.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  was  a  second  edition.  The  lesson  is,  pay  people  the  proper 
price  for  proper  work,  hut  do  not,  by  introducing  a  monopolist  principle, 
prevent  tho  diffusion  of  Christian  literature  which,  in  my  humblo 
opinion,  ought  to  bo  as  free  as  tho  Gospel  itself.  Now  that  I  ^'co'^^^hr* 
am  speaking  of  principle  that  commends  itself  to  tho  worldly 
mind,  I  will  give  the  proof.  American  periodicals  are  being  largely  worked 
in  our  country.  In  the  Atlantic  Monthbj  of  this  month  there  is  an  extract 
from  the  works  of  Louis  Blanc,  a  notable  man,  but  I  fear  a  socialist  and  an 
agnostic,  and  he  spoaks  of  it  as  a  shame,  as  a  dereliction  of  duty,  as  a  wrong 
to  society,  for  people  who  have  Gad-given  time  and  faculties  to  write  books, 
to  prevent  others  of  mankind  from  getting  the  benefit  of  it.  That,  I  think, 
is  a  wholesome  Christian  principle, — of  course  it  must  be  applied  with  dis- 
cretion and  rectitude, — I  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  tho 
Christian  world.  Then  a  second  point.  I  think  this  matter  of  publication 
is  so  vast  in  its  area,  so  wide  in  its  aspects,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  new  organisation  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  that  now  organisation  should  be  separated  from  existing 
Societies.  It  might  represent  the  Tract  Society,  tho  Vernacular  Society, 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  so  forth  ;  but  there  aro 
two  things, — it  must  comprehend  both  sides  of  tho  Atlantic, — it  must  com- 
prehend all  languages. 

Rev.  Fr.  Ziegler  (Basle  Missionary  Society)  :  The  remarks  I  am  going 
to  make  have  been  partly  called  forth  by  some  remark  I  overheard  this 
morning,  made  by  a  gentleman  who,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  here. 
lie  said,  "The  proceedings  of  this  morning  are  unimportant, —    ckoufation 
give  the  people  the  Bible,  and  that  is  sullicient."    Now  I  love  tho 
Bible,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  important  means  of  propa- 
gating the  "Word  of  God,  but  not  as  a  charm,  not  as  an  amulet  which  will 
work  by  itself,  but  only  when  it  is  understood.     Now  I  am  afraid  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  foreign  languages — I  can  only  speak  of  the 
Cauarese  language  in  the  southern  part  of  India — is  often  such  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  cannot  understand  it.    I  know  that  of  our  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Canarese  language,  only  the  Gospels  and  the  Psalms,  and 
perhaps  the  historical  part  of  the  Old  Testament  aro  read  or  can  be  under- 
stood.    The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  others  are  understood  scarcely  by  ono 
out  of  ten.     Now,  till  we  get  translations  made  by  the  Luthers  of  the  natives, 
we  are  obliged  to  write  tracts  such  as  will  explain  the  Bible, 
and  therefore  I  advocate  that  tracts  should  be  written  explana-  ^n'ecessary?' 
tory  of  the  Bible.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen,  of  Bombay,  who  lately 
died,  and  who  had  a  long  Indian  experience,  proposed  that  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  for  example,  should  be  written  in  a  plain  style,  not  exactly 
translated,  but  paraphrased  as  it  were  with  some  few  remarks,  explaining 
strange  customs,  and  all  those  things  that  cannot  be  understood  by  the 
Hindus.     Such  things  we  are  in  want  of.     ISow  I  want  to  say 
a  few  things  about  the  pure  literature  that  has  been  spoken  of,      ^ 
not  exactly  religious,  but  on  a  religious  basis.     I  was  once  asked  by  a  native 
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inspector  of  schools  to  give  him  some  little  books  that  could  bo  rend  by  hia 
wile,  ■who  had  learnt  to  read.  I  felt  the  want  of  such  books.  We  had  Komo 
tracts,  and  had  liiblo  histories,  but  ho  did  not  want  those  ;  ho  wanted  stories. 
Now  if  I  had  had  such  things  to  give  him  I  should  have  been  very  glad. 
I  know  the  females  who  learn  to  read  in  India  can  only  read  things  that  they 
had  better  not  read.  They  learn  by  heait,  and  they  read  just  the  kind  of 
literature  that  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morris,  impure  literature ;  and  I 
know  that  agnostic  literature,  sceptical  literature  is  very  much  read  by  the 
Hindus  ;  therefore  we  want  a  pure  literature,  resting  on  a  Christian  basis, 
although  not  exactly  religious. 

Rev.  Emmanuel  Van  Orden  (from  Brazil) :  Mr.  Chairman, — When 
Luther  threw  the  inkstand  at  the  devil's  head  the  devil  did  not  get  offended, 
but  he  said  to  himself,  "  Master  Luther,  you  will  find  out  what  use  I  am  going 
to  make  of  that  ink."     Now  the  devil  has  made  good  use  of  the  printing 

press,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  awake  to  the 
cnfterl^re.  ioiportance  of  the  press.     I  have  now  given  sixteen  years  of  my 

life  to  Brazil,  and  I  have  been  engaged  in  literary  labours 
for  many  years  and  know  its  importance,  and  I  feel  it  every  day  more 
and  more.  We  have  three  thousand  Church  members  in  Brazil,  all  converts 
from  Roman  Catholicism  ;  our  schools  are  tilled  with  scholars, — tboy  will  need 
Bonicthiug,  we  must  bring  them  good  books.  The  Brazilian  publishers  are 
publishing  all  the  translations  of  French  novels.  The  devil  is  busy  in 
Brazil  ;  why  should  not  God's  people  be  just  as  zealous  to  give  good  books 
to  the  people  ?  Wo  have  to  make  our  text-books.  I  am  going  to  Brazil 
in  two  weeks  with  a  printing-press  and  with  type,  so  as  to  produce 
more  books  than  we  have  to-day.  And,  brethren,  we  must  have  books  in 
the  native  tongue,  but  let  it  bo  the  native  tongue.  There  are  a  good  many 
books  in  the  native  tongue  which  the  natives  do  not  understand.  You  may 
take  my  experience  for  what  it  is  worth.     The  Missionary  translates  and  lets 

the  native  revise,  but  when  I  can  I  let  the  native  translate  and 
^"natfver ^^ -^  revise.     We  must  have  idiomatic  translation.     Now,  if  you 

take  any  German  and  let  him  translate  a  book  from  German  to 
English,  what  would  you  say  of  it, — however  well  he  may  have  known 
English  ?  It  is  the  same  in  Brazil,  the  same  in  China,  the  same  in  India  ; 
and  we  have  translations  of  the  Jiible  and  other  books  which  the  people  will 
not  read.  School  books  we  must  have  ;  histories  therefore  for  our  schools 
we  have  to  make.  We  have  a  paper  for  our  childrcu  and  wo  have  native 
ministers,  and  they  write  papers,  they  write  the  tracts,  and  we  are  on  the 
right  lines,  I  believe.  And  I  must  here  acknowledge  the  great  services 
which  the  Tract  Society  has  rendered  us  in  Brazil  ;  whenever  I  have  made 
an  appeal  to  that  Society  it  has  assisted  me.  The  only  Tract  Society  which 
has  done  great  service  for  Brazil  is  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London. 

Dr.  Robert  Pringle   (Bengal   Army) :    My  only   reason  for  saying  a 

few  words  now  is  that  I  have  had  some  practical  experience,  or  rather  my 

dear  wife  has  had  some  practical  experience,  regarding  one  of  the  subjects 

laid  down  here, — "  How  can  religious  literature  and  general  literature  on  a 

religious  basis  be  best  provided  for  the  growing  wants  of  the 

^'"TTL  Mission-fields   of  tho   world  ?  "     The    way    to    answer    that 

question  is  by  every  Christian  man  and  woman  with  tho  love 

of  God  in  his  heart  doing  the  best  he  or  she  can  to  circulate  such  literature, 
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and  I  will  tell  yon  how  it  can  bo  done.  Wo  startocl  at  Musaoorio  a  Biblo  and 
Book  Society.  Wu  took  it  from  a  friend,  General  Anderson,  on  his  going 
home,  and  my  dear  wife  devoted  considerable  attention  to  it.  Wo  had  a 
room  in  our  house  for  it,  and  the  books  that  were  sold  fetched  just  exactly 
what  they  absolutely  cost.  We  had  no  wish  whatever  to  interfere  with  tho 
booksellers  who  were  selUng  there,  for  wo  are  beUevers  in  "  Live  and  let 
live;"  but  wo  got  a  class  of  books  that  did  not  interfere  with  anytlung  thoy 
sold,  and  by  that  means  these  books  were  circulated  to  an  immense  -^xtent. 
And  now  wo  meet  with  one  dilliculty,  and  that  is  the  question  Railway,, 
which  has  been  referred  to,  of  the  railway  bookstalls,  lleiueinber  Oovernmcnt 
the  railways  in  India  are  Government  property,  and  everything  Property, 
done  on  a  railway  is  done  by  the  Jiritish  nation  ;  and  let  us  see  if  wo  cannot 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter  as  to  the  circulation  of  a  pure  literature  along 
that  line.  And  with  reference  to  this  pure  literature  I  would  hero  gladly  say 
that  it  is  with  gratitude  I  acknowledge  the  help  of  that  noble  Society,  tho 
Religious  Tract  Society,  in  tho  books  that  it  has  enabled  us  to  circubite 
throughout  the  North-Wost  Provinces  in  India.  I  have  before  me  a  little 
pamphlet  I  got  at  the  brcaldust  of  tho  Ileligious  Tract  Society,  with  a  little 
pioneer  sketch  and  a  story  taken  from  tho  Word  of  God.  If  such  were  only 
sold  in  a  cheap  manner  they  would  produce  an  incalculable  benciit,  bceauso 
that  is  just  the  story  that  a  native  now  wants  to  get. 

Rev.   J.    Shillidy  (Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  Surat) :    I   have   been 
engaged  in  connection  with  tract  work  for  tho  last  three  years  in  Surat  ia 
India.     Wo  find  this  tract  work  one  of  the  most  valuable  accessories  wo 
have  in  connection  with  our  Mission.     There  arc  three  priuciplcs  which 
should  be  steadily  kept  in  view  by  those  who  get  up  tracts  ;  the 
first  is,  they  should  be  got  up  neatly ;  the  second,  that  they  should  ^""^ ^^^^^"3^'*^ 
be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  ;  and  the  third  is,  they  should  be 
sold  as  cheaply  as  possible.     Frt)m  my  own  experience  I  would  say,  following 
these  lines,  a  great  deal  of  work  can  be  done,  and  I  might  illustrate  this  by 
what  happened  during  the  last  three  years.     Formerly  our  tracts  in  Gujerati 
were  not  very  fully  illustrated,  but  we  have  been  getting  somewhat  better 
illustrations  in  more  recent  times  and  hope  still  to  get  more,  ami  the  result  is, 
by  illustrating  more  fully,  we  have  raised  our  circulation  to  more  than  double 
what  it  was,  and  our  sales  have  more  than  doubled, — in  some  instances  they 
aro  more  than  threefold  what  they  formerly  were.     In  writing  tracts  in  tho 
past,  perhaps  too  much  attention  was  paid  to  Hinduism,  jMuhammedanism, 
and  Parsiism,  and  what  was  necessary  for  native  Christians  was  too  often 
left  in  the  background.     This  sho'dd  not  be  tho  case.     The  Mohammedans 
themselves  at  the  present  time  are  taking  a  groat  interest  in  tracts,  and  I 
have  known  Mohummedans  publishing  three  or  four  tracts  in  reply  to  a 
series  of  articles  in  a  Christian  periodical  criticising  Mohammed's  life  and 
claims.     There  are  Hindu  Tract  Societies  being  established  both 
in  North  and  »""  uth  India  at  the  present  time  to  antagonise   ^s"c"etie8°* 
Christianity.     They  have  learnt  a  lesson  from  us,  and  are  doing 
all  they  possibly  can  to  oppose  us,  and  we  must  do  all  tho  more  to  meet 
them.     A  Hindu  does  not  care  to  givo  away  money  without  getting  some- 
thing for  it.     A  previous  speaker  has  said  something  about  approaching  the 
Government  of  India  in  order  to  get  our  books  sold  at  the  railway  stations. 
Practically  we  have  been  doing  that  for  more  than  two  years  past  without 
dilliculty.     Two  years  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Manager  of  tho  Bombay,  Baroda, 
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and  Central  India  Railway,  asking  him  for  permission  to  allow  a  colporteur 
to  attend  at  the  railw  v  station  at  Surat  to  sell  Christian  books  and  tracts. 
This  was  permitted  at  all  the  stations  along  the  line,  and  three-fourths  of 
all  the  books  sold  by  our  colporteur  were  sold  to  passengers  on  the  line 
of  rail,  so  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  this  matter. 

Kev,  William  Gray  (Secretary,  C.M.S.) :  I  take  it  that  there  is  absolute 

unanimity  amongst  all  the  friends  assembled  here  this  morning  about  the 

w   •     .^.e  immense  importance  of  this  work  :  about  the  value  of  it :  that 

missionaries    .  c  hip  ^^  ■> 

no  time  for  IS  to  Say,  that  WO  are  called  upon  as  last  as  we  possibly  can  to 
translation,  pj-oduce  uot  onlv  rcligious  literature,  but  also  general  literature 
on  a  religious  basis,  for  circulation  in  such  countries  r,s  India  and  China.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  if  you  have  it  produced,  you  will  get  it  circulated  easily 
enough.  What  I  say  is,  you  cannot  leave  the  production  to  the  Missionari^  : ; 
that  is  to  say  to  the  Missionaries,  if  they  have  other  work  to  do  at  tL 
same  time.  You  cannot  leave  it  to  natives  if  they  are  not  set  apart 
entirely  for  it;  and,  therefore,  I  simply  ask  the  question  as  a  practical 
matter.  How  are  you  to  face  this  question ;  how  are  you  to  do  it '?  How 
are  you  to  produce  this  literature  ?  Now  I  venture  to  say,  as  my  own 
distinct  opinion  upon  this  matter,  that  the  Christian  Vernacular  Society 
has  solved  it ;  and  the  way  in  which  I  think  it  has  solved  it  is  by  bringing 
to  light  such  a  man  as  John  Murdoch,  because  John  Murdoch  will  not 
only  see  that  the  thing  is  done,  but  he  will  got  the  right  men  to  do  it, 
which  is  the  great  want.  Well,  how  are  we  to  get  the  John  Murdochs  ? 
Mr.  Swanson  has  said  this  morning,- — I  do  not  know  whether  he  meant  it, — 
that  the  Tract  Society  was  to  be  like  Moses'  rod,  swallowing  up 
No  faith  m  ^^jj  ^j^g  other  rods.  I  hope  that  won't  be  done.  I  do  not  believe 
myself  in  absorption.  I  believe  if  you  put  two  or  three  Societies 
together  you  won't  get  much  more  money  for  all  united  than  you  would  for 
each  one  if  it  were  separate.  Therefore,  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  do 
most  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  not  part,  without  the  Tract  and  the  Christian 
Vernacular  Society  putting  their  heads  together  to  get  something  practical 
done  upon  this  matter. 

Rev.  Principal  Miller,  C.I.E.,  IL.D.  (Madras  Christian  College): 
Onenines  ^y  P^^iT^SQ  in  the  Coufcroncc  has  been  to  listen  and  not  to 
for  literature  speak ;  but  I  feel  so  strongly  the  importance  of  this  subject  that 
in  India,  j  -^vould  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  about  it.  Much  of  what  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  said  has  been  said  already,  especially  by  my 
friends,  Mr.  Swanson  and  Mr.  Gray.  I  would  add,  however,  this.  We  are 
all  convinced  of  the  immense  importance  of  general  literature  upon  a  sound 
Christian  basis  in  countries  like  India  and  China,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
all  understand  how  thoroughly  there  is  at  present  in  India,  or  at  all  events  in 
some  parts  of  India,  an  opening  for  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  reception 
of  literature  of  that  kind.  There  is  a  sort  of  general  impression  that  students 
in  India,  and  intelligent  people  generally, — those  who  are  being  educated, — 
read  nothing,  and  care  for  little  except  what  enables  them  directl)'^  to  pass 
examinations.  That  is  a  very  great  mistake.  Of  course  there  is  far  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  think  that  there 
is  no  awakening  intelligence.  For  example,  amongst  my  own  students,  the 
last  time  I  looked  at  the  statistics  of  our  library,  some  three  or  four  years 
ago,  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  a  library  containing  no  bookc  directly 
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bearing  on  examinations,  for  those  are  provided  in  another  department,  had 
been  made  use  of  by  the  students  to  the  extent  of  eleven  thousand  readings 
per  annum ;  i.^.,  books  had  been  taken  out  eleven  thousand  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year.     I  do  not  say  every  one  of  them  had  been  read  and  diligently 
studied  :  that  is  a  different  thing.     But  at  any  rate,  these  books  for  ordinary 
reading  purposes  had  been  utilised  to  that  very  large  extent.     That  was 
several  years  ago.     I  have  no  doubt  the  number  is  very  much  greater  now. 
To  some  extent  it  is  the  same  amongst  all  tbe  educated  and 
intelligent  people  of  India.      There  is,  therefore,  a  great  and  '^  ^^^  °  "*  ' 
encouraging  opening  for  the  dissemination  of  such  literature  as  is  the  subject 
of  our  thoughts  this  morning.    But  the  one  thing  important  is  that  something 
practical  should  be  done  in   this  matter.     I  thoroughly  agree  with  every 
word  that  has  now  been  said  by  Mr.  Gray.     There  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way,  but  we  in  the  Mission- field  cannot  do  very  much  to  remove  those 
diilicultios.    It  is  you  at  home  tbat  must  lay  your  heads  together. 
The  one  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  is,  that  you  have  some  central  ^!fon°at h^me' 
organisation  or  organisations  to  attend  to  this  one  thing.     You 
should  get  all  possible  help  from  others,  but  you  must  have  a  head  to  direct, 
and  fi  central  organisation  to  put  things  on  the  proper  basis.     What  that  is 
to  be,  you  at  home  must  decide,  and  I  do  hope  that  there  w'U  be  earnest 
consultation  before  this  Conference  breaks  up  amongst  those  who  have  the 
best  opportunities  of  knowing  how  this  thing  is  to  be  done.    There  are  many 
points  to  be  kept  in  view  if  you  are  to  utilise  all  Societies,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  best  way.     We  cannot  certainly  let  our  jj^nai^^^Jn 
American  friends  depart  without  getting  their  advice,  and  getting 
them  embarked  in  this  great  enterprise.     It  does  appear  to  me,  that  it  might 
bo  advisable  that  the  work  should  be  divided.     Possibly  it  might  be  wise 
that  this  work  should  be  done,  say  for  Japan,  entirely  by  our  American 
friends.     Or  it  might  be  witse  that   they  take  up   certain    of   the    many 
languages  of  India.     But  at  any  rate,  let  the  thing  be  organised  so  that  our 
American  friends  may  know  exactly  what  they  are  to  do,  and  that  you  here 
on  this  side  of  the  water  may  know  what  you  are  to  do,  and  may  set  your- 
selves thoroughly  to  do  it.     Then  there  is  the  question  about  the  various 
Societies.     Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  one  Society  swallowing  up 
all  the  others,  but  there  is  also  a  danger  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  for  you 
here,  at  the  centre  of  affairs,  to  harmonise  these  two  sides  of  things.     If 
there  is  the  danger  of  destroying  useful  Societies,  there  is  also 
the  great  danger  of  too  much  multiplying  Societies.     It  does   of^o^etles. 
appear  to  me,  for  instance,  that  with  regard  to  this  noble  Chris- 
tian Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India,  its  proper  field  of  operations  has, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  the  varying  providential  circumstances,  been  changed. 
It  started  with  this  as  one  of  its  objects,  the  supplying  of  healthy,  and 
Christian,  and  religious  literature,  and  it  has  done  much  to  meet  the  want. 
But  there  are  other  sides  of  work  once  undertaken  by  it  which  circumstances 
no  longer  call  for  so  loudly  as  they  ouce  did.     It  is  to  my  mind,  at  all  events, 
a  question  of  considerable  importance  whether  that  Society  should  not  merge 
its  separate  existence  with  the  Tract  Society,  or  in  some  other  way  amalga- 
mate itself.     At  all  events,  there  are  many  things  that  we  in  the  foreign 
field  may  suggest,  but  it  is  you  here,  who  know  how  things  work  together, 
that  must  decide-.     The  one  thing  I  would  press  upon  this  meeting  is,  that 
the  Conference  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  separate  without  some 
definite,  precise,  practical  step  being  taken  for  bringing  this  matter  to  a 
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point.     The  need  of  it  is  growing  every  day,  and  the  opening  for  it  is 
growing  every  day  also. 

Rev.  Professor  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh) : 
I  am  afraid  I  may  disturb  the  course  this  conversation  has  taken  by  intro- 
ducing a  matter  which  is  in  a  diiTerent  line  from  what  has  been  so 
emphatically  pressed  upon  us.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  two  depart- 
ments of  this  subject:  the  one  is  the  production  of  suitable  Christian  literature 
Experience  ^^^  ^^^  Missions,  and  the  other  is  its  distribution.  My  purpose 
in  distribution  is  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  distribution,  and  my  apology 
of  uterature,  f^j.  jQ^ng  go  fg^  (i^at  I  happen  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Book  aud 
Tract  Society  of  Scotland,  which  is  the  most  extensive  Colportage  Society  in 
this  country.  It  employs  some  two  hundred  colporteurs,  mostly  in  Scotland, 
partly  in  England.  It  is  likewise  affiliated  with  the  Irish  Colportage 
Society,  and  so  we  have  studied  colportage  somewhat  scientifically.  I 
may  say  our  Society  is  quite  diii'ereut  from  that  noble  Society  which  hag 
been  so  often  referred  to,  the  Religions  Tract  Society  of  Jjondon. 
That  Society  is  for  production  but  not  directly  for  distribution ;  our 
Society  is  solely  for  distribution  and  not  for  production.  We  have 
found  it  very  essential  in  looking  out  for  agents  to  appoint  men  not  only 
of  good  character,  but  of  evangelistic  spirit.  And  here  is  a  point  also 
which  we  have  found  very  essential,  not  to  trust  to  haphazard  ellorts  in 
the  way  of  distribution,  but  to  train  the  agents,  so  as  to  qualiiy  them,  to 
give  them  the  best  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  publications  which 
are  available  for  distribution,  and  to  encourage  them,  by  every  proper  and 
suitable  method,  to  lind  openings  among  the  people  among  whom  they  go. 

Some  are  first-rate  ;  others,  though  good  men,  are  slow  and 
0  po  eurs.  ^^^  very  capable.  We  have  likewise  found  it  of  great  benefit  to 
bring  them  together  so  that  those  that  have  natural  and  special  gifts  for  this 
work  may  influence  others  who  are  not  so  gifted  naturally.  It  has  been 
stated  again  and  again  to-day  that  colportage  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
methods  of  helping  on  the  distribution  of  suitable  literature  in  heathen 
countries.  I  think  probably  the  experience  we  have  had  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  an  agency  of  this  sort  in  a  Christian  country  may  emphasise  the 
necessity  of  it  in  a  heathen  country,  because  I  find  tha'  ven  in  Scotland, 
the  flood  of  publications  (some  of  them  pernicious,  many  of  them  very 
frivolous),  pouring  in  upon  our  people,  and  finding  distribution  without  any 
effort  to  put  them  into  circulation,  is  sapping  and  mining  the  earnest  spirit 

of  many  in  our  country ;  aud  the  real  way  to  dispossess 
al°omcti5e.    *^^^  ^^^^  °^  Hteraturo  is  by  systematic  colportage.     If  that  be 

the  case  in  a  Christian  country,  one  can  easily  understand 
how  much  more  evil  is  done  by  that  class  of  publications  in  a  heathen 
land,  and  my  object  in  rising  is  simply  to  lay  stress  upon  this,  that 
in  employing  colporteurs,  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  get  men 
of  the  most  suitable  character,  train  them  for  the  wor]',  superintend  them 
in  it,  guide  and  direct  them  in  the  selection  of  the  publications  that  they 
are  trying  to  curculate,  and  then  by  God's  blessing  much  may  be  done. 

Rev.  Henry  Rice  (Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions,  from  Madras)  : 
Having  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  evangelistic  work  in  South  India,  and 
having  been  associated  the  last  two  with  Dr.  Murdoch  in  the  publication  of 
two  papers,  one  done  in  I^nglish  for  educated  Hindus,  called  Progress,  and 
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another,  a  native  vernacular  sheet,  staried  last  November,  called  in  the 
Tamil  language  the  MesseiKjcr  of  Truth, — I  wish  to  say  I  bdicvc  the  time 
has  come  in  India  for  a  much  larger,  fuller,  and  freer  use  of  ThePrcMin 
the  Press.     There  is  no  period  in  British  history  which  I  can  India,  and  the 
at  all  compare  with  India  at  the  present  day,  except  the  period,  Reformation, 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  which  witnessed  the  reformation  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  revival  of  classical  and  Oriental  learning,  and  the 
invention  of  the  printing-press ;  and  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  take  a  much  larger  advantage  of  the  great  openings  in  India.     The 
latest  infidel  objections  are  just  as  current  now  in  the  streets  of  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  as  in  London,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge ;  the  conse- 
quence is  that  infidel  books  and  publications  which  set  forth 
objections  to  Christianity  are  freely  purchased,  while  those  which     rampant"* 
set  forth  the   claims    and   authority  of  Christianity   are     dis- 
regarded.     The  difiicultics  in  the  way  of  belief  are  being  pondered,  but 
the  far  greater  difiicultics  in  the  way  of  unbelief  are  being  disregarded. 

We   know  a  great   many   educated   Hindus    think    tliat  Missionaries    are 
preacliini,'  an  anti(|uatod  form  of  Christianity  which  enlightened  men  in  Europe 
are  forsaking.     Now,  therefore,  is  our  oi>|i()rtunity,  and  1  wish  to  make  one  or 
two  practical  suggestions.     One  is  this,  that  we  should  have  men  set  Missionaries 
from  each  ^Mission,  specially  adapted  and  qualified,  set  apart  to  this      apart  for 
work.     Tlie  duty  of  tliese  men  should  be,  by  elimination  and  adap-  literary  work, 
tation  of  great  English  works,  to  publish  them  in  the  languages  of  the  country. 
Another  suggestion  which  has  not  been  touched  upon  is  this,  that  we  should 
draw  out  by  some  means  tlie  latent  native  talent  of  the  country;  and  the  sugges- 
tion I  make  is,  that  the  Tract  k>ociety  or  some  Society  should  ofter  a  money 
prize,  say  two  or  three  hundred  rui)ees  a  year  to  some  native  who  would  bring 
out  an  original  book  on  some  question  of  Christian  evidence  cr  Christian  apolo- 
getics.    I  believe  if  you  do  that  you  will  get  a  man  who  will  write  a  good  book. 
1  know  two  or  three  men  in  Madras  who,  if  jnni  will  oidy  give  them  sutHcient 
inducement,  will  come   forward    and  write    you  a  good   book,   which  will  be 
very  useful  at  the  present  time.     A  third  suggestion  is  that,  what- 
ever  is   done    the   books    shijuld   be   published   cheaply.       Large     Cheapness 
expensive  books  will  never  find  a  sale  in  India.     The  books  should    ^j^^^ifa. 
be  cheap,  and  largely  illustrated  with  Oriental  illustrations.     You 
should  take  a  lesson  from  a  native  Bazaar-man  in  jMadras.     So  long  as  tea 
was  sold  in  boxes  and  by  the  pound,  it  was   an  unknown  luxury  in  many  of  the 
Hindu  houses.     lie  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  selling  it  in  small  parcels  of  an 
ounce  or  le.ss — what  was  the  result  ?     He  sold  large  quantities. 

Mr.  John  Archibald  (National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  from  Hankow) : 
The  problem  before  us  is  one  which  the  Bible  Society  has  had  to  deal  with, 
and    which    it   has  solved   in    this   way.     The  Scriptures  are  The  Scottish 
circulated  throughout  the  world.      How  is  this   done  ?     The  Bible  Society's 
Bible  Society  at  home  raises  the  funds   and  superintends  the      Jnethods. 
work  abroad.     It  has  its  agents  in  all  its  fields,  and  these  agents  work 
in  harmony  with  the  Missionaries.      The  Missionaries,  more  or  less,  assist 
the  agents  in  every  way,  and  the  result   is,  throughout  the  whole  world 
we  have  the  Bible  in  every  language.     Now  what  we  want  is  something 
similar    with    regard  to  Tract  work.       Speaking   from  my  experience  at 
Hankow,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  difficult  to  find  Societies  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  work,  but  it  is  difficult  to  raise  the  funds.     We  are  always  engaged 
in  raising  funds,  and  I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  corresponding 
with  various  Societies  on  that  matter.     The  American  Societies  were  engaged 
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in  supplying  American  Missionaries  with  large  quantities  of  tracts  at  very 
much  less  than  cost  price,  and  the  money  was  found  by  English  Societies, 
and  we  did  not  think  it  fair.  We  wrote  to  them  from  Hankow.  Our 
American  friends  sent  a  letter  stating  their  great  sympathy  with  us, — 
they  would  have   been   happy  to  send  us  a   few  dollars,    but  they   had 

not  got  them.  We  also  remembered  the  Tract  and  Book 
eettin^^eip    Society  of  Scotland,  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  this  country, 

and  we  thought,  "  Surely  we  shall  get  something  from  them  ;  " 
but  wo  did  not  like  to  risk  another  refusal,  so  I  was  instructed  to  make 
inquiries  indirectly  to  see  if  there  was  any  chance  of  our  getting  anything. 
I  did  make  the  inquiries  indirectly,  and  the  answer  was  to  this  effect,  "  There 
is  no  chance  of  a  single  penny  ;  they  need  it  all  themselves  for  Scotland,  and 
England,  and  Ireland."  What  were  we  to  do  ?  W^e  must  find  some  means 
of  raising  a  revenue  for  this  work,  and  depend  upon  it  it  is  a  revenue  that 
will  require  to  exceed  that  of  the  great  Bible  Society.  How  are  we  going 
to  do  it  ?  I  do  not  know  except  this  that  we  more  and  mere  emphasise 
the  work  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  contrive  in  every  way  to  get 
more  funds,  and  in  proportion  as  we  receive  the  funds  I  believe  we  shall 
find  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  the  idea. 

Rev.  "William  Stevenson  (Secretary,  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Ladies' 
Society  for  Female  Education) :  Following  up  the  remarks  made  by  M»*. 
Gray  and  others,  I  would  say  what  we  want  now  is  simply  organisation. 

Better       ^^'^  have  various  Societies  doing  verj-  good  work,  the  Religious 
organisation   Tract  Socicty  especially ;  the  Christian  Vernacular  Society  and 

needed.  others  are  helping,  but  we  want  these  to  work  on  a  more 
extensive  and  better  organised  plan.  In  India  the  work  has  been  mainly  done 
by  the  Cliristian  Ternacnlar  Society  a  id  the  Religious  Tract  Society  working 
together.  The  truth  is  that  in  India  it  has  been  done  mainly  by  Dr.  Murdoch. 
What  he  does  he  does  at  one  time  as  the  agent  of  the  Chrih;tian  Vcruacrilar 
Education  Society,  and  the  next  day  as  the  agent  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society ;  and  it  is  all  in  his  hands,  and  very  good  hands  indeed. 
But  Dr.  Murdoch  will  not  live  for  ever,  and  it  is  becoming  too 
large  even  for  Dr.  Murdoch ;  and  there  is  certainly  a  very  urgent  necessity 
that  the  matter  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  these  two  Societies,  and  by 
other  Societies  also,  which  are  taking  a  share  in  the  matter.  What  has 
just  been  said  shows  the  necessity  of  calling  the  Americans  into  the  field  ; 
they,  too,  have  a  share  in  it.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Rice's  suggestion 
that  each  Mission  should  set  apart  a  man  for  this  particular  work : 
^OTtASati?n.°*'^^^  ^^  j°^*  where  the  matter  will  break  down.  Leave  it  to  each 
Missionary  Society,  and  they  will  do  a  little  here  and  a  little  there. 
The  Missionaries  are  engaged  in  other  work,  and  are  made  responsible  for  other 
work, — they  have  not  the  time,  and  the  Missionary  Societies  have  not  the 
means.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have, — I  do  not  say  a  new 
organisation,  a  new  Society,  but  we  must  have  an  organisation,  however  con- 
stituted, which  shall  be  accepted  and  recognised  throughout  both  Europe  and 
America  as  a  great  auxiliary  to  all  the  Missionary  Societies,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Bible  Society  is  recognised  as  a  fellow-worker  and 
auxiliary  of  all  the  Missionary  Societies.  If  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
for  example,  takes  up  the  work,  then  it  ought  to  have  a  department  for 
it  quite  separate  from  its  work  at  home ;  and  it  could  go  then  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  members  of  the  denominations  who  have  Missions  in  the 
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field,  and  say,  "  See  here,  we  are  doing  your  work,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  claim   your    support    in    the  doing  of  it."      The   Christian       ,  .   . 
Vernacular  Society  is  doing  good  work,  but  it  cannot  go  to  the    Vernacular 
public  in  that  way.     It  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  it  that     Society's 
it  is  a  Literature  Society.     People  naturally  say,  "  This  is  an      p°"*^<»"« 
Education    Society.      "What   right   has   the    Christian  Vernacular   to  go 
abroad    and   claim  funds   for  the  same   kind   of  work  that   every  other 
Society  is  doing  for  itself?  "     But  if  the  Society  comes  before  the  pubUc, 
and  says,   "  Here  is  a  particular  work  which  we  are  doing  for  all  the 
Societies,  which  the  Societies  cannot  do  for  themselves,  and  yet,   which 
it  is   imperative  should  be  done  for  them,"  then  it  has  a  right  to  claim 
the  support  of  the  whole  Christian  public  in  the  doing  of  that  work.     This 
Literature  Society  should  be  in   correspondence  with  all  the  Societies, — 
should  be  able  to  lay  its  hand  upon  the  best  men  in  the  various  Societies 
as  they  appear  in  the  field  ;  it  should  be  able  to  say  to  a  Society,  for  example, 
as  the  Bible  Society  sometimes  says,  "  Lend  us  one  of  your  men 
for  this  particular  work  for  a  time,  and  we  will  employ  him  ^^"e*^d.er°*' 
and  pay  him  for  it ;  "  and  let  it  be  put  on  as  sound  a  financial 
principle  as  possible.     What  you  want  is  agents  in  the  field  to  manage 
the  business  department,  and  to  lay  hold  of  this  man  and  the  other  man  and 
say,  "  Here  is  work  wo  want  done  by  that  particular  man."     If  in  some 
such  way  as  that  the  matter  were  thoroughly  organised,  it  would  be  one 
most  important  gain  from  this  Conference  for  the  whole  Mission-field. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman  (late  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service) :  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  or  two  not  only  on  the  need  of  studying  native  lines  of  thought  in  the 
preparation  vf  Christian  literature?,  but  also  of  studying  the  native  modes  of 
communicating  those  thoughts.  Any  of  us  who  have  been  in  Oriental 
countries,  and  have  been  kept  awako  during  the  midnight  hours  (which  I  am 
afraid  too  many  of  us  have),  have  often  listened  to  the  low  monotonous  hum 
arouud  us  either  of  native  servants  or  of  the  distant  village, — singing  generally 
to  the  tune  of  a  native  guitar,  and  we  have  wondered  perhaps  what  this 
meant.  If  we  could  have  got  up  to  look  what  was  going  on  we  should 
have  seen  a  circle  of  natives  squatted  on  their  haunches,  .and  a  story- 
teller seated  in  the  midst,  who  was  in  all  probability  narrating  jj^^ja^^  gt^—. 
stories  of  great  heroes  of  the  people  told  in  their  own  vernacular,  tellers  an 
This  is  acceptable  to  the  multitudes,  it  becomes  a  part  of  their  example, 
modes  of  thought.  Now  can  we  not  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  take  a 
little  lesson  from  this  ?  If  we  want  to  saturate  the  masses,  to  permeate 
theu.,  or  get  a  little  below  the  crust,  we  must  not  only  adapt  our  thoughts 
or  take  in  their  thoughts,  but  we  must  also  instruct  our  men  to  adopt 
their  modes  of  narration. 

Every  native  is  a  born  story-teller  and  raconteur,  and  my  own  experi- 
ence has  been,  after  a  good  many  years  in  India,  if  ever  I  have  tried  to  take 
the  Gospel  to  my  servants  I  have  gone  straight  to  the  Parables.  I  have 
taken  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  at  once  there  was  interest  and 
attention,  and  you  see  the  lowest  amongst  them  with  his  whole  mind  in  it. 
We  want  to  take  these  Parables  of  our  Lord,  and  clothe  them  in  such  a  form 
as  shall  bo  acceptable  to  the  native  mind. 

Let  mo  also  remind  you  how  important  a  part  hymnology  must  play — 
how  important  it  is  to  take  the  native  lute  and  to  train  up  men  who  go  into 
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the  villages  with  their  lutes  to  sing  the  Gospel.     Wo  want  the  Gospel  sung 

in  such  a  way  that  every  native  high  or  low  shall  listen  to  it, — 

A  vernacular  ^^^  ^^  g^  jj^  ^  stilted  form  just  as  a  preacher  will  preach  infinitely 

^  '    above  the  heads  of  his  audience,  but  to  f^o  right  down  and  take 

their  modes  of  thought  and  communicate  to  them.     We  want  to  get  down  to 

the  masses,  to  their  everyday  life,  and  if  we  can  to  saturate  that  with  the 

blessed  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Robert  Paton  (Christian  Colportage  Association) :  I  do  not  think 
tliere  is  any  more  important  subject  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  this 
Conference  than  this.  I  feel  quite  burdened  at  the  thought  of  what  is  going 
on  in  India  in  connection  with  literature  at  this  present  time.  Twenty  years 
af^o  I  belonged  to  a  Colportage  Association  there,  and  have  watched  the  course 
of  literature  in  India  from  this  country  since  I  came  home.     I  feel  confident 

that  we  have  to  wake  up  to  the  idea  that  the  Gospel  can  be 
Value  of     carried  to  men  by  the  printed  pago  as  well  as  by  the  lips.     I 

have  worked  at  the  circulation  of  Christian  literature  in  England 
for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  am  deeply  interested  in  a  Colportnge  Associa- 
tion, so  I  have  had  opportunities  for  ascertaining  what  is  being  done  by  the 
adversary  with  the  press  against  the  cause  of  C-hrist.    It  is  utterly  impossible 

to  describe  what  is  going  on  at  this  present  moment  in  London 
uteratiu'e'     and  throughout  the  kingdom.     Now   something  like  thirty  or 

forty  of  the  works  of  two  of  the  most  noted  London  atheists 
are  being  scattered  broadcast  throughout  India, — I  have  seen  them  advertised 
in  a  Madras  paper — so  they  are  seeking  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  natives 
of  India  with  their  abominable  and  vile  teaching,  and  no  doubt  they  are 
succeeding  very  large!^'.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  feel  'jcrtain  that  until  the 
Church  wakes  up  and  puts  money  into  the  hands  of  some  Society, — I  do 

not  care  which  Society, — that  will  enable  it  to  produce  Gospel 

coifortage woaJ^^^^"^^^"'®  ^^  ^  ^^^f^^  scale,  WO  shall  nevtr  have  a  large  aggressive 
work  in  India.     That  it  must  be  done  by  an  undenominational 
Society  is   perfectly  evident,  we    do  not  want    denominational    literature 
scattered  in  India. 

I  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Tract  Society  only  the  other  day  a  letter  I 
received  from  BIr.  H.  E.  Perkins,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  a  late 
commissioner  of  the  Punjab.  That  noble  man  has,  I  believe,  determined  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  spread  of  literature  in  India,  and  he  asks 
for  a  man  to  help  in  scattering  the  literature  that  is  already  provided.  But 
we  also  want  men  to  do  more  aggressive  work  with  literature,  to  go  forth  to 
the  Missionaries  and  tell  them  how  important  this  work  is,  and  to  press  it 
upon  them  to  devise  new  modes  of  circulation. 

I  know  the  consensus  of  opinion  from  India  at  this  moment  is  that 

this  literature  should  be  sold.     Well,  I  believe  most  thoroughly  in  selling, 

but  I  also  believe  in  free  distribution.     I  do  not  think  there  is 

distribution.   ^^^  ™^^  ^^  *^^^  Conference  who  would  speak  to  an  intelligent 

Hindu  and  tell  him  of  his  need  of  a  revelation  from  God  without 

also  putting  in  his  hands  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures.     We  find  there  are  quite 

as  many  conversions  to  God  through  tracts  and  Scriptures  given  away,  as 

through  those  that  have  been  sold.     I  ask  you  to  read  the  records  of  the 

Tract  and  Bible  Societies,  and  satisfy  yourselves  that  God  can  use  a  printed 

page  whether  given  or  sold.     And  when  wo  get  our  minds  fairly  into  the 

thought  that  God  has  Himself  condescended  to  put  His  revelation  into  type, 
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surely  it  is  our  duty  to  put  that  revelation  of  God  into  the  hands  of  tho 
people  by  some  moans  or  other. 

Rev.  L.  Borrett  White,  L.D.  (Secretary,  Religious  Tract  Society) :  I 
need  hardly  say  I  have  listened  to  this  discussion  with  very  great  interest, 
and  that  it  has  been  very  gratifying  to  hear  the  testimonies  which  have  been 
borne  by  those  who  have  spoken,  and  who  know  so  much  about  tho  subject 
— to  what  the  Tract  Society  has  been  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  aiding  the 
production  and  spread  of  Christian  literature  abroad  in  tho  Mission-iiekl. 
But  I  should  just  like  to  remind  the  Conference  how  it  is  that  the  Eeligious 
Tract  Society  have  been  enabled  to  give  this  help.  In  the  first  place,  it 
has  done  so  because  it  has  conducted  its  operations  at  home  on  strictly 
business-like  principles,  and  has  made  its  own  business  self-  .  ^ 
supporting — and  more  than  self-supporting,  so  that  from  the  supporting 
sm'plus  funds  which  remain  they  have  been  enabled  to  make  Society, 
these  grants.  For  though  it  is  quite  true  we  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
subscriptions  and  donations  in  aid  of  the  work  generally,  I  may  say  that 
almost  the  whole  of  that  is  consumed  in  our  Missionary  work  at  homo.  Indeed 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  a  great  many  of  our  subscriptions  aro 
given,  not  as  a  matter  of  interest  in  Missionary  work  abroad,  but  on  account 
of  certain  advantages  which  subscribers  to  the  Tract  Society  are  supposed 
to  obtain  hero  at  home  ;  therefore,  if  it  were  not  that  our  w^ork  was  self- 
supporting,  and  much  more  than  that,  we  should  not  be  able  to  give  the 
help  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  In  fact,  our  experience  shows  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
or  interest  of  tlie  Christian  public  on  behalf  of  publication  publication  work 
I  work,  j;uil  you  may  get  subscriptions  to  a  lar<.;e  amount  for  a  not  popular 
Missionary  Society  where  you  would  not  get  £10  for  a  Publication  Society. 
I  say  this  not  only  from  our  own  experience  at  home,  but  if  you 
look  to  the  records  of  other  Picligious  Tract  Societies  in  India,  if  you 
compare  tho  amount  raised  for  tho  support  of  reli,;ijus  literature  in  India 
with  the  amouut  raised  in  India  for  the  support  of  Chiistian  Missions, 
you  will  see  wliMt  a  vast  difierencc  there  is  between  tho  two.  Therefore, 
you  see,  there  is  this  initial  diiliculty  to  contend  with,  and  unless  we  can 
overcome  that  feeling  that  Literar}'-  Societies  do  not  want  help  in  this  way, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  extend  our 
borders.  "We  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  consider  our.-;olvcs  as  a  pj-oducinif 
Society — a  Society  which  supplies  the  wonts  of  distributers,  but  does  not 
undertake  tho  work  of  distribution.     Now  I  say  this  with  the ,,    ,    ,.        , 

p     ^       •  />i  iiji    -t  roduction  ana 

fullest  appreciation  of  the  impoitance  ot  colportage  work,  both    distribution 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  especially  in  the  Mission-field  ;  at  the     siiouidbe 
same  time  experience  shows  that  if  a  Society  becomes  a  great 
colportage-supporting  Society,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  Society  which 
is  able  to  make  grants  for  distribution  to  those  who  want  to  colport.     Tho 
representative  of  the  Scotch  Society  has  already  explained  that  that  Society 
gives   itself  entirely  to  the  work  of  distribution.      The   American    Tract 
Society,  owing  to  the  circumstuiices  of  its  own  country,  has  done  very 
much  the  same,  and  finds  it  is  impossible  to  make  grants,  except  to  a  very 
small  extent,  for  the  aid  of  Christian  literature  in  the  great  Mission-field. 
Mr.  Gray  has  spoken  about  Dr.  Murdoch;  and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  say 
anything  on  this  subject  without  stating  how  profoundly  the  Keligious  Tract 
Society  is  indebted  to  Dr    IMurdoch's  incessant  labours,  and  to  his  self- 

VOL.  IT.  22 
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denying  and  encouraging  liberality.  AVe  have  Dr.  Murdoch  as  the  Society's 
agent  in  India,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  we  should  do  without  him. 
It  is  a  subject  that  fills  the  minds  of  the  Committee  with  constant  anxiety, 
in  what  way  a  successor  can  best  bo  found  for  Dr.  Murdoch  when  the  time 
ehall  come  for  his  retiring  from  the  work.  Dr.  Murdoch  receives  no  stipend 
from  the  Religious  Tract  Society  for  all  the  work  that  he  does  in  their  behalf ; 
he  only  asks  the  Tract  Society  to  bear  the  cost  of  his  continual  journeys 
from  one  part  of  India  to  the  other.     At  his  request  we  paid  the  cost  of 

Dr.  Murdoch    ^^^  joumcy  through  China  when  he  visited  that  country,  and 

his  work     when  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Christian  workers  in  China 

in  China,      j^^q  morc  Complete  union  with  one  another,  and  to  establish 

four  Societies  for  the  four  difl'erent  parts  of  China,  so  that  energy  might 

not  be  frittered  away  by  a  number  of  small  associations.     Dr.  Murdoch  in 

a  great  measure  succeeded  in  that  eflbrt. 

I  will  only  add,  that  of  course  everything  that  has  been  said  will  receive 
our  most  serious  and  sympathetic  attention,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  any 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  choose  to  come  to  us  to  talk  over 
the  matter  further.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish  you  fully  to  understand  the 
difficulties  which  would  attend  the  establishment  of  any  great  Society  having 
Bimply  literary  work  for  its  object,  and  the  importance  of  our  work  being 
strictlylimitcd  to  production,  andnotgoing(exceptiu  certain  exceptional  cases) 
into  the  employment  of  agency,  by  which  our  funds  would  be  consumed, 
and  our  efibrts  to  help  Missionary  Societies  in  another  way  put  an  end  to. 
While  we  do  not  employ  colporteurs,  it  is  our  practice  to  encourage  them 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  terms  on  which  we  supply  our  publications  for 
their  distribution. 

A  little  time  ago  I  took  the  troublo  to  single  out  a  number  of  instances 
in  the  great  Mission-field  in  which  it  was  shown  that  books  and  tracts  had 

Conversion  by  ^^"^^  direct  instruments  used  by  God  for  the  conversion  and 
books  enlightenment  of  souls,  and  merely  from  these  records,  written 
illustrated,  ^yithout  the  object  of  bringing  that  particular  subject  forward,  I 
was  able  to  collect  fourteen  or  fifteen  successive  instances  in  which  these 
books  and  tracts,  in  one  or  two  years,  had  done  the  work  of  evangelisation, 
and  therefore  I  quite  agree  with  that  part  of  Dr.  Murdoch's  Paper  in  which 
ho  says  that  these  colporteurs  are  a  very  important  and  necessary  agency 
for  ovory  Missionary  Society. 

Er.    Underhill  :    Mr.    Chairman, — In   anticipating  these  meetings  we 

were  not  without  some  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  question  might  be  stirred 

v.'hich    has   been  stirred  here  this  morning :  and  that  some   issue  might 

come  out  of  the  gatherings  that   should    call  for  further   conference    and 

arrangement,  and  probably  for  continued  action.     And  I  do  not 

Value  of  these  ]^^Qy^  ^^^^1;  there  is  any  part  of  the  Conference  more  important 

suggestions.  .  "^  S  ,  '■ 

than  the  suggestions  which  emanate  from  the  various  gentlemen 
who  speak  on  these  occasions.  All  these  suggestions  will  of  course  be 
recorded  and  published,  and  will  afibrd  a  constant  source  of  inquiry  in  the 
various  Societies  which  have  these  particular  matters  in  charge.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  able  to  gather  together  in  any  nunilur  so  as 
to  create  some  new  Society  or  deliuitc  mode  of  action  in  regard  to 
this  special  matter,  but  I  may  certainly  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Christian 
Vernacular  Society,  of  whose  Committee  I  am  Chairman,  that  all  that  has 
been  said  to-day  will  bo    most  heartily   welcomed    and  conned  over  and 
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studied  in  their  Committee.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  letting  out  a  secret, 
but  in  point  of  fact  this  question  of  increasing  the  literature  xheCV.ES 
side  of  their  work  has  been  engaging  attention  for  some  a  literature 
considerable  time  past;  and  so  far.  as  I  know  the  mind  of  the  Society. 
Committee,  I  think  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  the  future  to  enlarge 
this  particular  feature  of  their  work  and  to  strengthen  it  to  the  utmost 
possible  degree.  We  have  often  discussed  the  question  of  a  Christian 
literature  ;  we  have  made  some  attempts  towards  it.  Wo  have  encouraged 
friends  in  India  to  write,  and  have  assisted  in  the  publication  of  books  that 
were  thought  to  be  suitable ;  and  more  especially  have  we  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  preparation  of  various  grades  of  school  books, 
those  school  books  all  of  them  having  a  Christian  character  and  tendency. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  great  woik  that  the  Vernacular  Education  Society  has 
done  in  the  publication  of  literature  and  school  books  has  come  almost 
entirely  from  the  profits  gained  upon  these  school  publications,  and  they  have 
formed  a  very  important  part  of  its  annual  income ;  the  growth  of  schools, 
the  multiplication  of  readers,  the  great  extension  of  public  interest  in 
Christianity,  and  other  things,  are  calling  for  a  large  extension  of  such 
publications,  and  we  are  attempting  to  meet  that  in  various  ways. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  should  altogether  like  to  be  swallowed  up  in  some 
great  Society.  I  have  perhaps  a  little  feeling  for  a  child  that  I  helped  to 
bring  to  the  birth.  I  think  its  educational  department  is  now  losing  some  of 
its  importance  through  the  measures  taken  by  Government.  At  the  time  it 
was  instituted  the  Government  were  not  favourable  to  education, 
for  though  the  dispatch  of  1854  was  in  existence  it  had  done  ^helvlEX" 
nothing  whatever  to  carry  it  into  operation ;  and  so  fearful  were 
we  of  being  blocked  at  the  very  starting,  that  we  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Stanley 
(the  late  Earl  of  Derby)  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  oppose  our  endeavour 
to  promote  a  purely  vernacular  education  through  the  various  districts  of 
Bengal.  He  received  us  very  warmly,  and  we  found  he  would  not,  and  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Society,  I  think  the  Society  has  done  good  and 
excellent  work  in  its  time,  and  if  in  the  progress  of  Divine  Providence 
its  powers  can  be  strengthened  and  a  work  be  accomplished  of  the  first 
utiUty  and  most  eminent  necessity,  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  the  support  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  sympathy  of  all  men  who  know  India,  and  the 
help  which  we  need  to  carry  out  a  work  so  broad  and  so  extensive. 

Rev.   John  Hesse  (Calw,  Wiirtembcrg)  :  I  am  Secretary  to  a  small 
German  Publishing  Society,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  perfectly  self- 
supporting  now.     We  used  to  give  away  our  books  and  tracts  largely.     Wo 
do  not  do  so  now  ;  we  sell,  and  our  circulation  is  immensely  increased  since 
we  did  so.    We  have  the  reputation  in  Germany  that  of  all  books  Books  can  be 
ours  are  the  cheapest,  and  of  cheap  books  ours  are  the  best,     sold  cheap 
This   morning   I  was    asked  whether   I   believed  in  free  dis-       top^y- 
tril)ution  or  in  selling.     I  believe  in  both,  still  I  give  preference  to  selling. 
There  are  English  piece  goods  sent  out  to  India  for  sale,  which  are  marked 
with  idolatrous  emblems,  made  here  in  England, — little  pictures  of  Krishna 
and  other  idolatrous  things  put  on  them  ;  and  there  is  now  a  gentleman  in 
the  Punjab   who  has  taken  up  this  matter,    and  proposes   that   Christian 
e!ablems  should  be  put  instead,  even  texts  of  Scripture,  and  has  pressed 
that   this    should   be   offered   to   the    selling  houses  that  they  might  put 


The  Gospel 
in  song, 
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those  emblems  as  .rade  marks  on  their  goods.  That  is  also  a  small  depart- 
ment of  Cliristian  literature  which  needs  attention.  Then,  as  to  adapt- 
ing our  methods  to  the  native  taste, — singing  the  Gospel. 
I  or.ee  came  to  the  great  city  of  Tnnjore,  and  there  I  saw 
a  fine  building,  half  Oriental  and  half  European  in  style.  I  was 
told  it  was  the  house  of  a  native  Christian  singer  and  poet,  a  member  of  the 
Xjutheran  Leipzig  ^Missionary  Church  in  India.  This  Society  is  not  repre- 
sented here,  and  I  wish  to  mention  that  because  they  do  an  excellent  work 
in  Southern  India,  and  they  ought  to  be  here.  This  man  and  his  wholo 
family  were  given  to  singing  the  Gospel.  They  had  evening  meetings,  chiefly 
during  Passion  Week,  and  the  natives  used  to  flock  in  and  hear  tho  wholo 
story  of  tho  Passion  of  Chrisl  by  singing. 

Rev.  R.  Glover  oflered  prayer,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


APPKNDIX. 


CJirii<*;i()i  Vcr)i((<ii/i(r  Kininitioii  Suciffii  for  India. 

In  accordanco  with  the  resolution  come  to  at  the  meeting  hrld  on  June  l.'tth, 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  insiMliji^  a  referonco  to  the  work  dono  by  Dr.  Murdoch 
in  coinicction  with  the  (Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India.  Tlie 
following  is  ji  brief  abstract  of  the  n\nnl)er  and  character  of  the  works  jtulilislied 
by  the  Society,  all  of  them  inider  Dr.  iSIurdoch's  ]iorsonal  supervision,  and  of 
many  he  is  the  author. 

I.  EvijJUh  Boohs  for  nse  in  Indian  Srltooh. — Of  these  there  are  no  fewer  than 
thirty-one  separate  works  in  every  department  of  a  plain  English  education, 
including;  a  series  of  graduated  "  Primers  and  Readers."' 

II.  Papers  on  Itidian  Iiifonn. —  Under  this  head  there  are  eight  tractates 
dealing  with  social,  political,  and  religions  (juestioiis  in  a  popular  way. 

II [.  India. — Five  books  chieily  on  sanitary  (pu-stiuns,  and  England's  work 
in  India, 

lY.  MiscTlhoLcona. — Under  which  head  there  .ire  nineteen  books  chieily  of  a 
ligTiter  character,  such  as  are  likely  to  induce  a  habit  of  reading  among  the 
young. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  tho  veiy 
interesting  series  of  little  book.s  and  tracts  adapted  to  Indian  readers  by  tl  • 
well-known  authoress,  A.L.O.E..  which  are  also  published  by  the  Society,  and 
of  which  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  their  ollice,  No.  7,  Adam  Street, 
Strand. 


MEETINGS   OF   MEMBERS 
IN   SECTION. 


FiFTKKNTII    SkssION. 

U/i'GAXISATIOiV  AND  auVEliXMEXT  OF  NATIVE  CHURCHES. 

(1)    OliGAXISATIOX. 

{a)  Tlie  extent  to  which  the  lines  and  fuiina  of  Wostcrn  Ciiurch  organisation 
ahouKl  be  perpetuiitc'd  in  tlie  Mission-fiekl  ;  in  creeds  and  forms  of  worsliip,  etc. 

{b)  How  soon  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  life  should  converts  be 
left  to  manage  their  own  ecclediastical  all'.iirs  / 

(^Tkiu'sda )j  afternoon,  June  Wthy  in  the  Annexe,) 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Stuart,  D.D.  (of  Waiapii),  in  tlu'  cliair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.  (U.S.A.). 

Rev.  Dr.  Suiith  offered  ])ra3'er. 

The  Chairman :  My  Christian  friends, — I  feel  very  deeply  that 
the  question  which  is  to  occupy  our  attention  this  afternoon  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
dilHcult,  and,  in  our  peculiar  circumstances,  most  delicate  important  and 
questions,  wliich  can  come  before  a  General  Uniteddeiicato  subject. 
I\Iissionary  Ciuiference.  Tliere  was  a  tiiiu^  when  the  supreme 
importance, — I  think  1  may  deliberately  use  tlie  word — the  supreme 
im})ortance  of  organising  of  the  Native  Church,  was  not  so 
generally  recognised  as,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  it  now  is.  But 
that  time — it  was  the  initial  stage  of  Missionary  ])roceedings  — 
has  passed,  and  I  may  safely  say,  that  every  ^Missionary  Society, 
and  each  branch  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  engaged 
in  jMissiouary  work,  now  very  fully  recognises  the  importance  of 
the  Native  Church. 

But  I  have  characterised  the  question  as  one  of  great  diflicnUy, 
and  also  of  peculiar  delicacy  ;  I  mean  delicacy  in  imndling  it  in 
a  mixed  Conference,  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ^Missionaries, 
und   the   friends   and   supporters    of    Missionaries,    belonging    to 
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various  sections  of  the  Chnrch  of  Christ,  arc  united.  When 
we  saii«j:  tlio  hymn  in  whicli  we  have  just  joined,  we  oouhl  all 
accept  the  words  without  any  qualification  or  any  misgiving:  wo 
can  all  unitedly  i)ray  to  the  Heavenly  Father : 

"Cive  tongues  of  fire  and  lioarts  of  love, 
To  preach  tlio  reconciling  Word." 

For  up  to  a  certain  stage  in  Missionary  operations,  the  work 
is  very  simple.  We  have  to  preach  Christ  and  Jlini  crucified  ;  hut 
when  God  has  blessed  these  initial  ellbrts  with  success,  then 
comes  the  (piestion  of  organising  the  company  of  helievcrs  into 
a  (^'hurch,  and  on  this  particular  form  of  organisation  our  opinions 
differ. 

While  I  was  in  Calcutta  we  had  practical  co-operation,  and  one  word  in 
Dr.  Smith's  prayer  just  now,  seemed  to  go  to  the  very  root  of  this  question. 
I  refer  to  the  way  in  which  ho  recopniscd  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  is  the 
true  invisible  Church,  the  mystical  15ody  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist ;  and  1 
would  say,  at  any  rate  as  expressing  my  own  conviction,  that  this  question, 
and,  incited,  all  the  questions  relating  to  it,  of  the  organisation  of  the  Native 
Church,  will  never  he  lirmly  grasped  or  satisfactorily  solved,  if  we  lose  sight 
Th  Ch     h    ^^  ^^^  fundamental  distinction,  in  the  present  state  of  things  at 

visible  any  rate,  between  the  Church  visible  and  the  Church  invisible, 
and  invisible.  J  l)elieve  myself,  that  the  confusion  of  these  two,  as  it  has  been 
the  source  of  manifoKl  errois  at  home,  so  it  has  often  been  the  source  of 
much  weakness  in  our  Missionary  work  abroad.  I  would  then  say  in  dis- 
cussing this  question,  let  us  keep  firm  hold  of  the  truth  of  tlio  mystical  body 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Church  spiritual  and  invisible.  Then  the 
question  of  the  organisation  of  the  outward  Church  of  Christ,  though  it  docs 
not  become  a  question  of  no  importance,  yet  it  will  not  assume  in  our  eyes 
an  exaggerated  importance.  And  here,  as  I  say,  of  course,  we  necessarily 
diiler.  ])clonging  as  we  do  to  various  sections  of  that  one  ]>ody  of  Christ, 
we  shall  all  have  our  ditl'erent  opinions.  Though  we  all,  I  trust,  are  united 
as  to  what  is  the  real  esse  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  may  diiler  in  oar  views 
of  the  l)e)u'  esse,  of  what  may  be  best  and  most  expedient. 

I  have  had  put  into  my  hands  a  Paper  which  has  been  written  by  a 

Missionary  of  great  experience  in  Ceylon,  on  the  question  of  Native  Church 

Grgiuiisation.     On  my  voyage  homo  from  New  Zealand,  I  had  the  happiness  of 

meeting  this  Missionary  brother,  and  got  his  permission  tt)  make  use  of  this 

Paper.    It  will  to  a  certain  extent  supplement  what  I  have  already 

^^ofindu*^^  said.  The  writer  thus  concludes  his  remarks  with  reference  to 

the  idea  of  a  great  ideal  Church  of  India.     I  must  toll  you  the 

writer  does  not  himself  believe  in  a  great  ideal  Church  of  India,     lie  has 

pointed  out  in  a  previous  part  of  his  Paper  how  India  really  consists  of 

many  ditlerent  nationalities,  and  that  it  is  quite  illusory  to  suppose  they 

can  be  gathered  up  into  one  great  national  Church.     He  says : — 

"  If  this  great  ideal  Church  of  India  is  ever  established,  and  English  becomes, 
as  it  most  certainly  would  become,  the  ecclesiastical  language  oi  its  eliitf  councils 
and  principal  members,  the  further  step  of  making  English  the  language  of  public 
worshi])  would  certainly  follow  in  due  course.  The  grand  ideal  of  outward 
unity  would  be  b\it  imperfectly  realised,  so  long  as  there  were  divers  tongues 
tibed  in  Divine  worship.     To  perfect  that  realisation  there  must  bo  one  authorised 
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lanfjiiago  of  worship  ill  tho  Anj^lo- Catholic  Churdli,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church.     Local   Bishops  might  know  tho  lancjuayo  ni  tho  pooplo 

over  whom  they  wero  set,  but  tho  lii^^hor  clij,'nitanus  would  uodcI  a  OneUnyuaja 

fresh  boatowal  of  tlio  gift  of  toiiguos,  to  miuistorin  tho  veniaculara,  forma'uuUy? 

ill  every  part  of  tliuir  provinces,     llow  much  better  for  llieiu  that 

worsliip  shouhl  bo  all  in  one  language  !     So  ono  consideraticin  combined  with 

another,  would  nltiinatoly  lead  to  tho  repetition  of  tho  old  eriH)r  of  having  «)no 

authorised  language  for  Divine  worship.     Doubtless  tho  inconvenieiKe  of  divera 

tongues,  in  a  professedly  ono  united  Church,  was  ono  important  reason,  in  old 

times,  which  led  to  tlio  adoi)tion  of  the  language  of  tho  old  Roman  l:^iupiro,  oa 

tho  universal  language  of  tlie  Cliurch. 

"  But  is  not  all  this  longing  after  a  grand  ideal  contrary  aliko  to  Cod's  deal- 
iiig.H  with  tho  world  at  large,  and  to  tho  New  Testament  idea  of  tho  Church  of 
(Jlirist  /     DiU'erence  in  language  is  God's  way  of  dividing  nations,  and  it  is  uao- 
less  to  strive  against  it.     Empires  whicli  include  didereiit  races, 
hpeaking  dill'erent  tongues,  can  only  be  held  together  by  one  race,    Diversity  in 
the  strongisr  dominating  over  tho  weaker  by  the  power  of  tho  sword    Cod^fpian. 
and  not  by  any  power  of  alKnity  of  sympathy.     And  it  is  etiually 
useless  and  vain  to  try  to  unito  dill'erent  nations  together  in  ono  Churcli.     Hero, 
aa  in  secular  matters,  language  must  guide  and  rule.     It  is  Cod's  plan  of  dealing 
with  men,  and  wo  can  never  imi)rove  upon  (Jod's  plans. 

"  Each  distinct  people  nmst  have  their  own  Church  or  Churches,  and  must 
model  them  to  suit  tlieir  own  need.s.     Wo  give  them  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
but  its  ncm-essentials, — things  that  are  for  edilication,  convenience, 
strength  and  progress,  but  not  essential  to  salvation,— such  things    Diversity  of 
they  must  work  out  for  themselves,  and   when  the  Christians  in        Church 
any  country  have  become  numerous  enough  and  strong  enough  to    *"*'^eful.'°  * 
do  so,  they  may  wt'll  be  left  to  work  out  Church  organisation  for 
themselves,   according  to  their  own  needs  and  circumstances.      Tho  Christian 
Churches  of  tho  future,  if  left  to  their  own  healthy  growth  and  devcdopment, 
will  differ  nuich  from  us,  and  from  each  other,  but  holding  tho  essentials  of  tho 
faith,  they  will  still,  though  many  folds,  be  part  of  the  ono  Hock,  and  that  surely 
is  enouglx  ior  every  true  Christian  to  desire.     The  wish  to  make  one  great  Anglo- 
Catholic  Church  or  one  great  united  Church  for  India  is  unscriptural  in  concep- 
tion, and  it  will  prove  hurtful  to  Christian  develoi)ment  in  working.     Tho  great 
l)ano  of  Christianity  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  attempt  to  make  an  outward 
oi'fanisation  tho  mark  and  symbol  of  the  true  Clnu'ch  of  Christ,  as^         „   ,  ,. 
the  history  of  the  outcome  of  that  attempt,  Satan's  masterpiece,  tho        unity. 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  only  too  clearly  pn^ved.     May  it  not 
then  bo  that  tho  '  god  of  this  world  '  is  at  work  again,  dazzling  tho  minds  of 
good  and  earnest  men  now,  as  ho  dazzled  the  minds  of  good  and  earnest  men  in 
the  past,  that  ho  may  lead  to  tlie  adoption  of  a  lino  of  action  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  days  of  old,  and  which  will  lead  to  similar  results, — results  which 
have  done  so  much  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  nower  over  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men.     The  events  of  past  history  show  only  too  clearly  how  tho  power  and 
influence  of  the  '  god  of  this  world  '  have  been  e:  ercised  in  the  ct)ur3e  of  events, 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  Chiurch  ;  and  perhaps  that  is  tho  reason  why  history 
has  so  often  repeated  itself.     A  master  mind  has  been  at  work,  and  what  ho  has 
f(jund  to  answer  his  ends  in  one  age,  he  has  tried  again  in  another. 

"It  is  well,  therefore,  carefully  to  consider  how  far  the  organisation  of  a  grand 
Church  system,  such  as  the  Romish  Church  (apart  from  its  errors),  is  in  accord- 
ance with  tho  mind  and  will  of  the  Lord  as  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament.     If  it  is  not,  then  undoubtedly,  even  a  distant  and  iin-''^'**i^\'^i^^'^"*'^ 
perfect  imitation  of  it,  in  Native  Church  organisation  is  fraught  with     Scripture, 
danger  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  tlie  infant  Christian  communities, 
and  may  result  in  spiritual  disaster.     Tho  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  kingdom  is  a 
spiritual  kingdom.     It  is  not  of  this  world,  though  it  is  in  this  world,  and  is 
destined,  when  Ho  comes,  to  rule  this  world,  but  not  till  Ho  comes.     Meauwliile, 
therefore,  it  is  safer  to  trust  but  littlo  to  outward  organisation,  beyond  what  is 
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necessary  for  decency  and  order,  and  much  to  inward  spiritual  power,  *  For  ^he 
kingdoia  of  God  cometli  not  wrth  observation.'  " 

With  tlie?e  iutroductory  remarks  (I  Imve  to  apologise  for  the 
length  to  which  they  have  extended),  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
calling  upon  the  Rev.  "Paulus  Kammerer  to  read  a  Paper  on 
the  subject  before  us. 

PAPER 

1.  By  the  Rev.  Paulus  Kammerer   (Basle   Missionary    Society, 

from  China). 

Organisation  and  Results  of  the  Basle  Mission  in  China. 

I.    The  Mission-field. 

The  Basle  Mission  has  its  work  among  the  Hakka  tribe, 
in   the   province    of  Kwang-tung    (Canton).      The    tr(jpical    clime 

Condition  rcndcrs  tl  e  work  there  difficult  and  toilsome  for 
oftheHakkas.  foreigners.  The  Hakkas  having  come  into  the  province 
yfter  the  Cantonese  tribe  had  already  occupied  the  fertile  valleys, 
found  for  their  settlements  only  the  remoter  and  more  sterile 
parts  of  the  country.  For  this  reason  we  meet  with  their  villages, 
here  and  there,  t^cattered  among  the  settlements  of  the  Cantonese. 
They  have  but  few  of  the  larger  towns  iu  the  vast  regions,  whence 
they  have  driven  out  the  former  inhabitants.  They  are  generally 
poorer  than  the  other  tribes,  which,  to  some  extent,  look  down 
on  them  as  intruders.  On  account  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  Hakka  people  their  settlements  become  too  strait  for  them, 
hence  many  try  their  fortune  in  the  towns  of  the  Cantonese  or  in 
foreign  countries.  In  Honekong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Australia, 
the  thrifty,  hard-working  Hakkas  form  a  large  proi)ortion  of  the 
working  classes,  and  but  a  small  number  are  tound  amongst 
the  successful  mercliants.  Like  the  Chinese  in  general  they  are 
an  industrious,  clever,  frugal,  and  somewhat  cunning  race  of  a 
materialistic  dis})Osition,  with  but  few  religious  wants. 

In  the  yeai  1847  the  Board  introduced  their  work  into  China, 
and  gave  their  first  Missionaries  instructions  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  the  inland  pojndation, — a  plan  at  that  time  not  without  its  great 

Basle  Inland  daugcrs — but  after  the  opening  of  China  through  the 
Missionmi847.  <'  Trcatics,"  was  quickly  followed  by  good  results.  These 
iustn.ctions  faithfully  carried  out,  gave  us  work  amongst  a  rural 
population,  removed  from  the  old  "  treaty  ports,"  the  character  of 
an  "  Inland  Mission."  Our  experience  tends  to  show  that  these 
country  people  are  a  more  hopeful  soil  for  the  Gospel  seed  than 
the  sly  and  crafty  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns.  Only  lately 
one  of  the  few  Hakka  towns,  Chiayin-choo,  was  taken  up  as  a 
central  station,  and  here  we  had  to  meet  much  opposition  in  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  proper  site  and  permission  to  build.    And 
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after  all,  we  lind  the  cliief  success  of  the  Missioa  work  there  among 
the  surronnJing  couutry  people  much  more  than  iu  the  town  itself. 

This  Inland  Miiision  is  to-day  represented  by  twelve  central,  and 
twenty-tive  out-stations,  spreading  over  all  the  country  from  the 
shore  opposite  IIoni;-kong  up  to  the  borders  of  the  provinces  of 
Kiang-si  and  Fuh-kien,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles, 
with  0,130  converts,  of  whom  1,'JUO  are  couimunicants. 

IL  The  Labourers  of  the  Mission. 

1.  Mhaionaries. 

►Since  the  commencement  of  the  work  (in  1847)  twenty-six  men  have 
been  sent  to  this  field  :  of  these  four  are  dead,  one  returned  invalided,  two 
have  left  the  Mission,  four  are  at  present  in  Europe  on  furlough, 
and  fifteen  are  on  the  field  ;  nine  of  the  fifteen  are  married.  „,t3^!"^!''.. 

'      .  .     .  ,  of  iiussionaTieSi 

Then  we  have  four  ordained  native  Missionaries,  three  of  whom 
have  received  a  good  education  at  the  Mission  college  in  Basle,  and  the  other 
in  Barmen.  Nineteen  men,  therefore,  are  in  active  service.  The  rule  is,  that 
two  or  more  men  work  together  at  one  centre,  bat  at  present  want  of  men 
and  money  prevents  the  carrying  out  of  this  excellent  principle.  That  the 
new  comer  shall  first  learn  the  language  appears  to  us  u  matter  of  course  ; 
for  this  purpose  a  year  or  two  are  given  him  before  any  definite  charge 
is  entrusted  to  his  hands.  Among  the  European  Missionaries  there  is  one 
layman  who  has  charge  of  all  money  transactions,  and  also  of  other  secular 
business. 

Every  three  years  all  European  and   native   Missionaries  meet  in  a 
general  conference.     Decisions  agreed  upon  by  this  body  need  the  final 
vote  of  the  Home  Board.     A  local  committee  of  three  members  is  appointed 
by  the  Home  authority  for  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  work. 
The  work  is  divided  among  them  as  follows  :  the  Chairman  of  ^oTS."*' 
the  general  conference  has  the  supervision  of  all  ecclesiastical 
afl'airs,  the  second  is  general  inspector  of  schools,  and  the  layman  has  the 
charge  of  secular  all'airs.     These  three  form  the  corresponding  committee. 
On   proposals   and   petitions   to   the   Home    Board,  the  members   of  this 
committee  have  to  state  their  opinion,  each  on  the  subjects  falling  within 
bis  sphere ;  proposals  of  a  general  nature  require  the  signature  of  all. 

The  Mission-field  is  divided  into  two  districts  ;  the  Missionaries  of 
each  assemble  once  a  year  to  discuss  the  allairs  of  their  district.  A 
Chairman  of  the  district  conference,  a  sub-inspector  of  schools,  and 
a  superintendent  of  secular  afiairs  are  elected  for  each  district,  who  form 
a  sub-committee.  On  stations,  where  there  is  more  than  one  Missionary, 
the  senior  is  the  responsible  authority.  He  carries  on  correspondence  with 
the  home  and  local  committees  ;  he  is  also  acting  treasurer,  though  this 
branch  can  be  transferred  to  another.  All  of  them  confer  on  station 
ati'airs  as  often  as  there  is  need.  A  division  of  work  is  agreed  upon  by 
the  local  conference,  but  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Home  Committee. 
Except  on  private  allairs  all  correspondence  with  the  Home  Board  has  to 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  local  officers,  and  the  Home  Board  also 
transmit  their  letters  to  the  stations  through  the  local  committees. 
Quarterly  reports  from  every  Missionary,  and  ;ai  annual  review  of  every 
station,  are  expected  at  home.  Petitions  and  topics  requiring  an  answer 
have  not  to  appear  iu  the  reports,  bat   must  be  dealt  with  separately. 
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Every  member  of  the  Missionary  body  must  be  willing  to  take  the  charge 
of  another  branch  of  the  work,  or  to  remove  to  another  sphere  of  work  as 
a  vacancy  may  occur.  Removals  are  made  easy,  as  the  houses  are  furnished 
at  the  expense  of  the  Mission. 

2.  Native  Agents. 

At   present   we   employ   in  our   Chinese   Mission   seventy-one  native 

helpers  who  assist  the  Missionaries  in  all  branches   of  work.     They  fall 

under  the  following  classes — three  pastors,  nineteen  catechists, 

native^agents.  eighteen    sub-catechisis,    one    evangelist,    two   Bible-women, 

twenty-two  schoolmasters,  and  six  schoolmistresses. 

The  pastors  are  ordained  helpers  selected  out  of  the  body  of  catechists  ; 
they  generally  superintend  the  largest  out-stations.  They  have  authority 
to  baptise  children  an^^  to  administer  the  Holy  Communion.  The  baptism 
of  adults  is  reserved  to  the  Missionary  under  whose  charge  the  out-station 
is  placed. 

The  catechists  are  preachers,  who  from  earlv  youth  have  been  in  the 
Mission  schools.  They  are  charged  with  the  care  and  instruction  of  the 
congregations  and  with  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 

The  sub-  or  assistant-catechists  are  a  class  of  agents  who  have  not, 
like  the  catechists,  received  a  theological  education,  but  are  recruited  out 
of  the  ranks  of  adult  converts,  who  have  shown  abilities  for  the  work. 
They  undergo  a  short  training  for  the  functions  they  have  to  perform,  by 
private  instruction,  or  by  sending  them  for  two  or  three  years  to  the 
seminary.  No  one  under  twenty-six  years  of  age  is  eligible.  Being 
generally  better  acquainted  with  the  habits,  views,  and  capacities  of  the 
heathen,  than  the  catechists,  who  grow  up  under  the  intlnence  of  Christian 
training,  we  make  use  of  this  class  to  stir  up  the  heathen,  and  to  act 
as  preachers  in  newly-established  congregations. 

Evangelists  are  itinerant  preachers  mostly  chosen  from  among  the 
ablest  catechists.  Their  task  is,  to  travel  through  the  whole  field  of  our 
Miss  1,  in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  Christians  and  to  the  heathen, 
and  especially  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  union  between  the  diil'ereut  con- 
gregations by  relating  in  one  the  allairs  of  others,  and  by  exhorting  all 
to  mutual  intercourse  and  intercession.  It  is  very  ditiicult  to  find  suitable 
persons  for  this  kind  of  work  ;  wo  have  at  present  but  one  thus  engaged. 

Of  Bible-women  we  have  only  two  ;  the  fact,  that  suitable  persons  are 
rar  ,  and  also  that  the  male  agents  in  the  work  have  much  opportunity 
of  reaching  the  Hakka  women  with  the  Gospel,  makes  this  kind  of  agency 
less  necesspry. 

Of  the  twenty-two  teachers,  eight  have  been  educated  in  our  seminary, 
and  are  employed  in  the  parish  schools.  The  remaining  fourteen  were 
formerly  teachers  in  heathen  schools.  After  their  conversion  we  put  them 
into  vernacular  schools,  where  some  Biblical  instruction  is  given  by 
them.     The  schoolmistresses  find  work  in  the  girls'  schools. 

All  the  agents  receive  a  salary  from  the  Board,  and  are  thus  not 
dependent  on  the  congregations.  The  pastors  receive  a  fixed  salary.  For 
the  catechists  a  system  of  classified  payment  is  in  force  according  to  their 
ability  and  to  age.  Single  mer  have  half  as  much  as  a  married  man,  and 
for  every  child  a  further  allowance  is  made.  The  payments 
of  teachers  are  regulated  by  clHciency  and  age.  All  our  agents 
must  obey  the  call  of  the  local  committee  to  any  place,  wherever  it  may  be, 
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and  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  superintendent  Missionary.  For  the 
assistance  of  widows  and  orphans,  funds  are  established  into  which  the 
agents  pay  2|  per  cent,  of  their  annual  income ;  the  sum  thus  collected 
amounts  now  to  about  S4,000. 

In  speaking  of  the  character  and  ability  of  our  native  helpers,  I  believe 
I  am  not  going  too  far  in  saying  that  no  other  Missionary  Society  has 
more  reliable  and  better  qualified  agents  than  the  Basle  Mission;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  do  their  work,  as  far  as 
men  can  judge,  only  for  the  salary's  sake. 

in.  The  Labours  of  the  Mission. 

We  proceed  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  labour  itself.  I  will  first  show 
the  mode  of  propagating  the  Gospel ;  next,  the  manner  of  organisation  and 
fostering  the  converts  in  the  congregations ;  and  finally,  I  will  speak  about 
our  school  syst^im. 

1.  The  mo(i^  of  propagating  the  Gospel. 

Sermons  for  the  heathen,  such  as  are  usually  preached  in  the  chapels  of 
large  cities,  are  not  usual  in  our  inland  chapels  for  want  of  a  regular  audience. 
The  chief  work  is  done  by  itinerant  preaching,  distributing  and  selling  tracts 
and  parts  of  the  Bible.  Unfortunately  but  few  Missionaries  are  so  free 
from  pastoral  and  educational  duties,  as  to  be  able  to  spend  all  their  time 
and  strength  in  travelling  for  this  purpose ;  however,  each  tries  to  make 
some  preaching  tours  every  year. 

2.  Congregational  tvork. 

The  condition  of  a  congregation  on  the  Mission-field  depends,  to  a  great 
degree,  on   the  method   employed  in    admitting  inquirers  to  biiptism.     I 
consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  ques- 
tions with  which  the  Missionary  has  to  deal.     According  to  my  ^^^^J^i*^ 
experience,  it  is  best  in  admitting  inquirers  to  be  as  careful  as 
possible,  for,  if  mercenary  elements  once  find  entrance  into  the  church,  they 
are  not  easily  got  rid  of.     In  our  Mission  inquirers  are  mostly  requested, 
to  attend  the  services  regularly  for  some  months  at  least,  if  not  for  a  year 
and  longer,  before  they  are  put  on  the  list  of  catechumens.     During  this 
period  they  are  attentively  observed  and  watched  by  the  agents.     Having 
given  sufficient  evidence  oi  sincerity,  special  instruction  to  pj'epare  them  for 
baptism  is  imparted  by  the  Missionary.      The  minimum  of  Christian  know- 
ledge required  for  admittance  to  the  rite,  consists  in  a  general  conception  of 
Biblical  history,  and  in  knowledge  of  a  short  catechism. 

The  statistics  of  the  Basic  Mission  in  China  are  as  follows  :  Christians, 
3,130,    namely    1,000    communicants,    and    1,200   non-communicants   and 
children.     There  are  also  IGO  catechumens  and    280  heathen 
boys  who   attend  Christian  instruction.      But   these  numbers  ^'"^m^JI^"? °  ^^ 

J  Mission. 

show  but  madequately  the  real  results  of  our  work,  as  many  of 

our  converts  have  emigrated  to  foreign  countries,  where  they  form  Christian 

congregations,  as  is  the  case  in  Honolulu  and  Borneo.     Emigrants  to  other 

countries   are  scattered    among   their  countrymen,    where  many    of  them 

are  lights  among  their  heathen  compatriots ;  but  to  our  grief  some  turn 

apostates. 

All  our  converts  are  gathered  into  thirty-five  congregations,  each  of 
which  has  one  of  the  native  preachers  as  a  leader.  The  more  recent  and 
smaller  gatherings  assemble  in  the  homes  of  Christians,  other.=!  hire  halls 
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for  their  meetings,  or  build  chapels  of  their  own,  for  which  they  get  assistance 
from  the  Board. 

AVe  administer  discipline  in  the  following  manner :   first,  private  ex- 
hortation and  admonition  by  the  helper  and  Missionary  ;  in  case  of  disregard 
citation   before   the   session,   and   the   threat  of  exclusion  ;  in 
disctpUne      failure  of  reformation,  suspension  for  one  year.     And  if  then 
the  delinquent  shows  no  real  repentance,  his  exclusion  from  the 
community  is  decided  by  the  session,  and  publicly  announced  at  the  Sunday 
morning  service.     Re-admission  is  not  allowed  imtil  the  excluded  person 
has,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  given  evidence  of  true  repentance,  and  requires 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  session. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  w'ords  about  the  organisation  of  the  native  com- 
munity. Every  community  of  fifty  members  elects  a  presbyter,  and  with 
every  increase  of  fifty  members,  another  is  added  up  to  the 
res  yte  .  jj^j^j^^j.  ^^  gj^  These  together  with  the  helpers  form  the  local 
presbytery,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  respective 
stations.  The  duty  of  the  presbyters  is,  to  assist  the  Missionaries  and 
helpers  in  their  pastoral  work,  and  they  have  also  charge  of  the  parish 
funds.     Every  congregation  raises  the  following  fn/ids  .- — 

I.  The  church  and  school  fund,  which  is  raised  by  the  Sunday  collec- 
tions. This  fund  is  not  to  be  touched  until  the  interest,  together  with  the 
church  tax,  paid  by  each  member,  suffice  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
church  and  school.  We  have  some  congregations,  whose  church  and  school 
fund  already  amounts  to  over  one  thousand  dollars,  which  money  is  laid  out 
in  estates. 

II.  The  poor  fund  is  raised  on  special  occasions,  such  as  marriages, 
baptisms,  burials,  communions,  etc.  It  is  usual,  that  at  baptisms  offer- 
ings are  put  into  the  poor  box  according  to  the  ability  of  the  family. 
Out  of  this  poor  fund  aid  is  afforded  to  members,  who  are  unable  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood. 

III.  An  annual  church  tax  of  at  least  twenty  cents  is  to  be  paid  by 
every  member  over  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  this  money  is  collected  by  the 
Mission  as  long  as  the  Board  has  to  pay  the  native  agents. 

All  these  funds,  together  with  the  contributions,  will  by-and-by  help  us 
to  make  the  native  community  self-supporting. 

3.  The  school  work. 

The  educational  system  of  our  Mission  is  admitted  to  be  well  develoiied, 
though  perhaps  soniewliat  too  complicated. 

1.  I  fir  lit  rifvr  to  tlie  so-railed  heathen  .sclmol.  For  this  work  SI. 50  per  month 
is  given  by  the  Board  in  addition  to  the  income  of  each  teaclier. 

2.  Next  to  these  come  onr  parish  schools.  All  the  children  of  our  converts  are 
urged  to  go  to  school.  The  schoolmasters  of  the  parish  schools  are  trained  in 
our  seminary,  and  have  received  an  education  similar  to  that  of  our  preacliers. 
Much  time  is  spent  in  ac(iuiring  the  Chinese  book-language  and  in  writing. 
The  dialect  is  Romanised  according  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Lepsius. 

In  this  last  experiment  much  time  and  nior.ey  have  been  wasted  by  the  Basle 

Mission,  in  the  vain  hope  that  Romanised  might  be  a  benefit  to  the   native 

Christian  community.     But  the  effort  was  a  mistaken  one.     In  the 

^diakc"'^^    eyes  of    the   natives  it  was  an   attempt   to   extirpate   the   book- 

huiguage  from  the  Christian  communitv.  v.hieh  meant  as  much  as 

cutting  off  the  converts  from  their  political  and  social  connections.     Therefore, 

from  the  time  of  its  introduction,  the  Romanised  met  with  much  oppobitiou  by 

the  natives,  and  as  soon  as  the  Board  refuses  to  pay  the  espeii^^us  coiukcicJ 
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with  this  attempt,  it  will  be  thrown  over.  In  the  pariah  school  an  annual  tax 
of  at  least  twenty  cents  is  collected  from  every  pupil,  which  goes  towards  the 
teacher's  salary. 

3.  The  budfding  schools  arc  cxtdhHslu'd  on  the  principle  of  orphan-houses  ; 
hut  children  of  converts  who  have  no  opportunity  of  going  to  a  parish  scliool  are  re- 
ceived too  ;  those  pay  a  sciiool-tax  of  forty  cents  .tiuI  board-wages  of  about  S'.2  each 
per  annum.  On  stations  with  a  boarding  school  no  parish  scliool  is  established, 
for  the  children  of  the  congregation  there  attend  lossons  at  tlie  boarding  school. 
We  have  at   present   four   boarding   schools   for   boys,   with   o'le 

hundred  pupils  in  all,  and  two  for  girls,  with  sixty  cliildren.     The      schools^ 
plan  of  instruction  of  the  boarding  school  is  about  the  same  as  in 
the  parish  schools.     The  children  generall}'  attend  the  elementary  school  from 
J;he  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  year,  but  there  are  many  who  come  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  and  spend  only  three  or  foiu*  years  in  study. 

4.  IJ7f/(  im>  (if  the  hoard'iiKj  nchools  seanidari/  scliool^  are  co)uh'i)i- I.  Into 
these  boys  of  all  the  elementary  schools,  who  are  fit  and  willing,  and  have  their 
parents'  ]>ermission,  are  taken,  in  order  to  be  trained  as  helpers  for  the  Mission 
work.  In  a  course  of  two  years  the  boys  are  taught — Bible  knowledge,  the 
elementary  subjects,  and  the  Chinese  book-language  ana  classics,  to  which  a 
summary  sketch  of  general  history  is  added. 

;-).  Next  above  the  secondary  schools  ennirs  thi  m'lddJe  school,  only  one  for  the 
whole  held,  into  which  about  twenty-five  pupils  are  received,  who  are  taken 
from  the  secondary  schools.  The  course  is  four  years,  with  instruction  in  the 
following  subjects: — Bible  reading,  ^unnnary  of  Christ i,;u  dogmas.  Scripture 
history,  singing,  music,  matheiiiaties,  geography,  Chinese  history,  general 
history,  essays  on  different  subjects,  Chinese  classics  and  theory  of  style,  and 
natiu'ul  history.  The  kssons  are  given  by  a  Missionary,  and  one  of  the  abler 
catecliists.  For  the  special  Chinese  instructions  a  converted  graduate  is  engaged. 
The  pupils  get  board  and  lodging,  but  have  to  pay  i>n  an  average;  S3  per  annum. 
Only  orplians  are  admitted  free. 

in  all  the  above-mentioned  schools,  examinations  are  held  once  a  year  by 
the  in:5pector  of  .schools.  These  have  perliaps  mn  -e  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  teachers  than  of  measviring  the  literary  attainments  of  the  pupils. 

6.  Last,  but  not  least,  comes  our  m  /;i//)'0'//.    After  a  training  of  thirteen  j'^ears, 
viz.,  .seven  years  in  the  elementary,  two  in  the  secondaxy^  and  four  years  in  the 
middle  school,  the  students  enter  the  seminary  at  about  twenty  year*?  of  age. 
Anotlier  course  of  iowr  years'  study  completes  their  preparation  for  IMission 
work.     The  plan  of  insti-uction.  includes  an  nlmost  complete  theo-    _,    .  . 
logicid   course.       Two    Missionaries,    one    native    pastor,    and    a  theTemin^. 
graduated  Chinese  teacher,  share  in  teaching  the  following  subject?  : 
Chinese   literature,  critical   an;dy.si3  of  Confucianism  ;    the  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  music,  introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Old  and  New 
Testament  exegesis,  symlxW.ios,  homiletlcs.  Church  history,  dogmatics.  Christian 
ethics,  pastoral      »eology.     To  teach  (Ireek  and  llebrew,  as  avo  wished  to  do  so 
very  much,  has  hitherto  been  impossible,  becaiise  the  time  is  wanted  for  the 
study  of  the  Chinese  book-language.     Board  and  lodging  is  given  to  all  students 
free  ;  to  poor  ones  aid  in  clothing  and  other  rccmisitc  is  afforded. 

Oar  schools  are  a  great  advantage  to  the  Mission  work,  as  well  as  to  the 
native  Church,  in  more  than  one  re.spect.  A  number  of  clever  and  trust- 
worthy helpers  have  already  come  from  them.  Thoy  are  the  jjjfl^gnpgo^^jjg 
nurseries,  in  which  not  only  new  ideas  are  generated,  but  also  schools  on 
new  spiritual  life  is  implanted  in  many  young  Chinese  hearts,  t^ework. 
The  young  generation  is  growing  up  there  free  from  Chinese  superstition, 
and  equipped  with  Christian  and  general  knowledge.  Though  Christians 
cannot  be  made  by  training  in  schools,  but  only  by  regeneration  through 
the  Holy  Ghost,  nobody  will  doubt  that  Christian  knowledge  is  the  basis  on 
which  faith  is  founded.     But  I  cannot  help  saying  that  our  schools  do  also 
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some  harm.  The  money  expense  is  perhaps  the  least  objection ;  it  is  the 
elevation  of  our  people  far  above  their  own  position,  and  the  attraction  ot 
mercenary  elements  into  the  Church  by  the  foreign  money  spent  in  school 
work,  by  which  we  are  entangled  in  many  difficulties.  In  this  respect, 
simplification  of  the  educational  system  on  the  one  hand,  and  making  the 
natives  to  participate  more  in  the  necessary  outlay  on  the  other,  would  help 
us  to  attain  still  better  results  ! 

The  Chairman :  Bishop  Caldwell  has  furnished  a  aper  on  this 
important  question.  He  is  very  well  known  to  us  /rom  having- 
laboured  for  many  years  in  the  Tiunevelly  Mission  in  South  India,  and 
now  for  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  lie  has  exercised  the  office 
of  Bishop,  being  chiefly  employed  in  the  organisation  of  the  Native 
Church  in  the  Tinnevelly  district.  The  Paper  of  Dr.  Caldwell  will  be 
read  by  the  liev.  W.  Gray,  formerly  of  the  JMadras  Mission. 

[J/7-.  Gra>/  wif.ely  restricted  Jits  reading  to  those  parts  of  Bis/top 
CaldweWs  Faper  tvhich  hore  directhj  on  the  special  suhjcct  before 
the  meeting ;  hut  7ve  7vere  directed  to  allow  considerable  latitude  to 
the  writei's  of  Papers^  owing  to  the  want  of  time  in  mahing  the 
ai^raiigements.  We  print  it  in  extenso.  It  is  short ;  and  as  it  gives 
the  practical  experience  of  organising  a  Native  Church  through  the 
w/iole  period  of  its  growth,  from  a  stage  not  far  from  its  foundation, 
it  is  of  much  practical  value,  and  being  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  and  venerable  of  Indian  Missionaries,  will  be  prized 
by  all, — Ed.] 

PAPER. 

2.  By  Bishop  Caldwell,  D.D.  (S.P.G.,  of  Tinnevelly).     "Read  in 
part  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gray  (Secretary,  C.M.S.). 

Missionary  Methods. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  Paper  on  "  Missionary  Methods." 
In  consenting  to  do  so  I  must  restrict  myself  io  giving  some  account 
of  my  own  metfiods,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  be  egotistical,  as  I  can 
only  speak  of  my  own  methods  with  the  autliority  of  personal 
knowkdge. 

On  my  arrival  in  Madras,  on  tlie  8th  of  January,  183S — now 
more  than  fifty  years  ago — my  first  work  was,  of  course,  to  apjdy 
Long  personal  Hivsclf  to  tlic  studv  of  thc  vemacular  of  the  district, 
experience.  After  tlils,  duriug  tlu!  tlircc  ycais  I  resided  in  IMadras,  the 
only  sphere  of  work  I  found  open  to  me  was  amongst  domestic  ser- 
vants ;  and  though  this  might  be  considered  a  very  humble  sphere 
of  work,  I  devoted  myself  to  it  with  all  my  might,  and  learned  from 
it  my  first  lessons  regarding  Missionary  methods.  j\Iy  plan  was,  to 
make  tJie  congregation  tlie  centre  round,  which  all  work  revolved.  I 
set  myself,  with  the  help  of  my  native  assistants,  to  invite  individuals 
personally  to  attach  tfiemselvcs  to  tlie  congregation,  and  as  soon  as  an/ 
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person  was  in  tliis  way  brouglit  under  systematic  Christian  inflnences 
I  stirred  him  up  to  bring  over  his  relatives  and  friends.  In  this  way 
it  was  hoped  that  each  soul  that  was  gained  would  become  a  centre 
of  light  to  other  souls.  The  plan  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  and 
before  I  left  JMadras  the  congregation  became  too  large  for  the  build- 
ing. The  essentials  of  the  plan — viz.,  the  making  the  congregation  the 
centre  of  all  7vork,  and  endeavouring  to  make  each  convert  a  Mis- 
sionary to  his  friends, — were  such  as  I  have  ever  since  acted  upon  in 
Tinnevelly,  and  are  such  as  might  be  sa/elg  acted  upon  in  everg  jmrt 
of  the  world. 

I  arrived  in  Tinnevelly  about  the  end  of  the  year  1841,  and  from 
the  moment  of  my  arrival  was  resolved  not  to  be  content  with  pas- 
toral work,  such  as  ministering  to  Christian  congregations,  but  set 
myself  to  the  work  which  I  believed  was  especially  incumbent  upon 
me  as  a  Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Evangeustic 
the  Gospel — viz.,  the  work  of  endeacoiiring  to  propagate  work  in 
the  Gospel  amongst  those  still  living  in  heathen  darkness,  ^"^^'^^y- 
I  found  the  •uajority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jdaiyangudi  itself  still  hea- 
thens, and  multitudes  of  heathens  all  around,  besides  multitudes  upon 
multitudes  witliiu  the  distance  of  a  few  days'  journey  at  most;  and  I 
found  all  these  people  willing  to  listen,  if  not  to  learn,  and  especially 
willing  to  come  to  me  when  invited,  and  hear  patiently  what  I  had  to 
say.  The  rudeness  and  violence  occasionally  met  with  by  Mission- 
aries in  other  parts  of  the  conntry  were  here  unknown.  A  wide  door 
was  thus  open  to  me  for  Christian  teaching  and  the  exercise  of 
Christian  inflnences. 

One  object  I  had  in  view  in  huUding  schoolsj  as  far  as  possible,  in 
every  village,  was  that  I  nii.(iit  not  only  instruct  the  children  of  the 
places,  but  that  I  nti/jht  have  a  conrenient  place  in  ^^ach  village 
which  I  could  call  my  oivn,  over  which  I  had  authority,  to  which  ^"g^hoo^r"* 
I  could  invite  people  of  the  nciu'hbourhood  to  come  and  listen  at 
their  leisure  to  my  addresses,  and  receive  such  instruction  as  they  were  pre- 
pared for,  \;'lth  answers  to  their  questions,  and  explanations  of  the  ditficulties 
they  felt.  This  ]il(t)i  f^  always  foUoa-ed  vlierever  I  ivent,  vp  to  the  last.  Though 
I  occasionally  tried  street  preaching  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  I 
always  felt  n?ore  or  less  dissatisfied  with  this  plan  as  abounding  in  interrup- 
tions and  leading  to  frequent  irreverence.  Hence  I  was  always  glad  to  fall 
back  on  the  plan  of  assembling  the  heathen  of  the  place  in  a  scboolroom  or 
some  convenient  place  where  these  evils  could  be  avoided.  Where  I  had  a 
congregation,  however  small,  I  erected  for  them,  or  (as  was  always  possible 
afte;  a  time)  got  them  to  erect  for  themselves,  a  place  of  worship,  to  be  used 
cilher  as  a  church  alone,  or  as  a  church  and  school  combined ;  and  there 
jfter  prayers  with  +he  Christians,  and  examination  of  the  Scripture  lessons 
they  had  learnt,  I  generally  took  my  seat  outside,  when  numbers  of  the 
heathens  of  the  place  would  always  come  about,  led  doubtless  partly  by 
curiosity,  and  then,  as  elsewhere  in  schoolrooms,  I  addressed  the  people 
assembled,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  require,  followed  by  addresses  from 
our  Christian  teachers.  On  these  occasions  I  was  never  content  with  lec- 
turing to  the  people  in  an  abstract,  desultor3^  way,  without  auy  definite  aim, 
but  alicays  im  itcd  them  to  join  the  Christian  couyrcyation  of  the  place,  from 
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which  and  from  its  ordinances  they  would  receive  the  sympathy  and  help 
they  needed  to  enable  them  to  live  to  God.  As  I  made  it  my  duty  to  spend 
three  days  every  week  in  the  villages,  this  plan  brought  me  into  frequent 
contact  with  the  people  in  their  natural  condition,  and  enabled  me  to  acquire 
much  useful  knowledge  as  well  as  much  local  influence. 

The  results  of  my  work  amongst  the  heathen,  though  far  from 

being  equal  to  my  washes  and  aims,  have  been  such  as  to  give  me 

much  cause  for  tlinnkfulness.      The  western  portion  of  the  district 

develoi)ed  to  such  a  dctj^ree  that  it  was  formed  into  a 

Besults  of  work.  ^       Ti.-i.ii     j.      x-  i>     i  i  j.i  •      • 

s('])arate  (hstrict,  tiiat  oi  j\.a(lai)urnin,  and  this  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Idaivano^udi  returns.  Tlie  number  of  conirrefcations  in 
1841  was  fourteen.  Now,  in  1888,  the  number  of  congregations,  or 
of  villages  in  which  congregations,  large  or  small,  have  been  formed, 
including  Radapuram,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  The  number 
of  Christians,  that  is,  of  persons  under  regular  Christian  instruction, 
in  those  villages,  including  Radapuram  as  before,  and  including  cate- 
chumens, has  risen  during  the  same  time  from  twelve  hundred  and 
one  to  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  Rada])uram  has 
seventy-three  congregations,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  souls 
under  Christian  instruction.  I  was  never  contented  with  my  own 
work  alone  amongst  the  heathen,  nor  even  with  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  catechists  ;  but  set  myself  to  stir  up  the  native  Christians, 
including  the  new  converts  in  each  village,  to  work  amongst  their 
heathen  neighbours,  and  to  help  them  to  form  themselves  into  organ- 
ised associations  for  evangelistic  purposes.  I  made  them  {)romi:5e  to 
devote  a  specific  time  to  this  work — if  possible,  some  portion  of  a 
day  every  week,  and  the  associations  were  to  send  in  their  rej^orts  to 
me  every  month.  This  is  done  regularly  in  some  districts  ;  still  .1 
endeavoured  to  i  .'ucc  u'omp.n  as  well  as  men  to  enirage  in  this  work, 
as  I  could  ncv.  but  know  that  in  India,  even  amongst  the  poorest 
classes,  men  cuunot  visit  women  in  their  houses  to  speak  to  them 
freelv  alone  :  so  that  without  the  aid  of  Christian  women  the  women 
of  India  must  remain  outside  the  i)ale  of  Christian  inlluences.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  in  large  towns,  amongst  women  of  the  higher 
classes,  the  work  done  by  Zenana  ladies  is  so  necessary  and  valuable. 
I  induced  the  Christian  women  engaged  in  voluntary  evangelistic 
work  to  form  themselves  into  asso'jiations,  nieetin<r  reiiularlv  for 
jtrayer  and  consultation,  and  sending  their  reports  to  me  from  time 
to  time. 

I  re(juired  every  catechist,  from  the  commencement  of  ray  work 
in  the  district,  to  devote  a  day  a  week  to  evangelistic  work,  and 
arranged  that  he  should  always  invite  a  few  of  the  members  of  his 
congregation  to  accomjiany  him,  that  he  might  initiate  them  into 
the  best  way  of  carrying  on  this  work  and  prei)are  them  for  carrying 
it  on  afterward  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  associations  which 
began  to  be  formed. 

A  few  years  after  my  arrival  I  found  the  people  and  agents 
sufficiently   advanced   to    enable    me   to  form   amongst  them  an. 
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Evanf]^cl..stic  ation  on  a  lari^er  scale  with  widor  aims.     This 

was  an  associai^  i.  .or  cvan^relisinir  the  western  portion  of.  -p       ,.  ,. 

1*1  n  I  1111  1  ¥-1         1     An  fcvangeUstio 

tlie  district  which  was  then  almost  wholly  heathen.  1^  nnds  Association 
were  raised  for  this  ohject  among  the  people  themselves  ^"'"^''■ 
and  evangelists  appointed,  who  were  to  work  together  on  a  definite 
plan,  with  a  map  of  the  district  in  their  hands,  and  to  come  to  Idai- 
yangudi  once  a  month  to  relate  at  a  public  meeting  what  they  had 
said  and  done  in  each  place,  and  to  join  in  a  special  service  with 
special  prayers  for  the  wisdom  and  strength,  the  patience,  love,  and 
zeal  they  so  much  required.  This  association  was  very  popular,  and 
received  much  better  support  tlian  the  Church  Councils,  which  were 
afterwards  established  with  the  object  of  inducing  the  people  to 
support  their  own  agents  themselves.  The  latter  object  appeai'cd 
tlie  more  necessary  if  we  were  ever  to  have  a  self-supporting  Native 
Church,  but  the  former,  the  ivork  of  the  Evangelistic  Association^ 
appealed  more  directly  to  the  Christian  sympathies  of  the  people. 
I  considered  that  this  association  was  favoured  with  remarkable 
success,  inasmuch  as  the  district  in  which  it  worked,  became  in  time 
an  important  independent  district  under  the  name  of  the  district  of 
Radapuram, 

I  found  in  the  district  a  few  isolated  congregations  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  Missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  those  parts  of  the  district  which  were  contiguous  to  catholicity 
Travancore,  but  those  congregations  were,  after  a  time,  ofi-M.s. 
generously  made  over  to  me  by  that  Society,  so  tliat  the  whole  of  the 
western  division  of  the  district  came  under  one  head  and  one  admin- 
istration. This  new  district  was  first  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
llev.  D.  Samuel,  a  native  of  Idaiyangudi,  trained  by  myself,  now  a 
B.D.      It  is  now  under  tlie  care  of  four  native  pastors. 

Evangelistic  work  amongst  the  heathen  still  goes  on,  and  wher- 
ever I  go  /  do  ichat  I  can  to  stir  up  the  7iative  jmstors,  agents,  and 
people  to  be  more  and  more  earnest  and  zealous  in  this  important 
work.  Last  year  at  Idaiyangudi  during  the  three  months'  preparation 
of  twenty-five  candidates  for  ordination,  I  sent  them  out  two  by  two 
one  day  every  week  to  gain  experience  in  evangelisation,  in  the  hope 
that  the  benefit  of  this  part  of  their  training  would  appear  after- 
wards in  the  districts  to  which  they  might  be  ap])ointed. 

In  187G  I  commenced  and  carried  on  f(^r  about  a  year  a  series  of 
Evangelistic  Missions  in  places  inhabited  by  the   so-called  higher 
castes,  who  had  not  yet  been  induced  to  join  the  Cliristian  Cliurch 
by  any  of  the  agencies  and  influences  hitherto  at  work.    I  wrote  and 
printed  five  journals  of  my  work   in   tliis  dei)artment,  giving  the 
fullest  particulars  with  regard  to  each  place.     I  was  anxious  to  try 
for  myself  the  effect  of  endeavouring  to  make  converts  among  that 
class,  not  by  means  of  schools,  but  by  means  of  direct    Experience 
preaching.      I   enlisted   a   band   of  competent,    zealous    among  the 
assistants.     Tlie  result,  however,  was  that  I  found  I  was  ^s^"<=*^*«»- 
obliged  to  look,  as  before,  almost  cntirelij  to  teaching   in  Mission 
VOL.  IT.  23 
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schools  for  direct  fruit.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  work 
of  conversion  myself,  and  have  tried  in  succession  every  variety  of 
method,  hut  the  remarkahle  fact  remains  that  diiriui)  the  whole  of  my 
long  Indian  life  I  believe  that  not  one  educated  high-caste  Hindu 
has  been  converted  to  Christianity  i?i  this  part  of  the  country  except 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  injluence  of  Mission  schools.  8uch 
converts  may  not  he  very  numerous,  I  regret  that  they  are  not,  hut 
they  are  more  numerous  than  has  heen  supposed,  and  they  are  all 
that  are.  No  other  system  can  claim  any  conversions  at  all  amongst 
persons  of  that  class.  In  1881  when  I  made  some  inquiries  on  this 
point,  I  found  that  in  the  Nohle  School,  in  Masulipatam,  they  had 
nad  twenty-five  high-caste  converts,  of  whom  sixteen  were  Brah- 
mans,  and  that  the  numher  of  converts  of  this  class  in  Palamcotta 
was  thirty-six,  of  whom  three  had  relapsed.  In  this  way  we  have 
had  conversions  in  connection  with  all  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  schools  in  Tinnevelly  and  Ramnad.  The  conversions  in 
connection  with  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  colleges  and 
schools  in  Tinnevelly  number  hetween  forty  and  fifty. 

The  only  place  where  my  evangelistic  work  among  the  higher 
classes  and  castes  hore  direct  fruit  was  a  place  called  Alvar  Tirn- 
convcrsionof  Nuvari,  a  Bruhmanical  town  with  a  famous  temple,  where 
Brahman  WO  had  a  llourisliiiig  Anglo-vernacular  school,  which  at 
Btudents  ^.j^^^  inwii  was  under  the  care  of  a  headmaster,  who  used 
every  opportunity  for  filling  the  minds  of  his  pupils  and  the  young 
men  of  the  place  with  Christian  truth,  and  who  had  acquired  much 
influence  for  good.  The  Brahmans  of  the  place  were  so  friendly 
that  they  allowed  me  to  make  use  of  the  great  entrance  hall  of  the 
temple  as  a  lecture-room.  On  one  occasion  when  the  Tiev.  Luke 
Revington  gave  an  address  in  that  })lace,  there  were  more  than  two 
thousand  Brahmans  and  high-caste  people  present,  besides  about  two 
hundred  native  Christians.  After  this  address  I  devoted  several 
days  to  more  private  addresses  to  inquirers,  when  fifteen  or  twenty 
pupils  professed  a  desire  to  become  Christians.  Tliey  told  me  one 
evening  that  they  had  just  then  been  holding  a  meeting  for  prayer 
by  the  river  side,  when  they  had  resolved  to  follow  the  example  of 
Lydia,  whose  heart  had  heen  0[)ened  to  receive  the  truth  preached  to 
her  by  St.  Paul,  in  a  similar  ])lace.  Six  of  the  young  men  referred 
to  have  been  ba])tised,  two  of  whom  were  baptised  by  Mr.  Kevington, 
in  a  stream,  during  a  subsequent  visit.  AH  these  have  remained 
steadfast,  though  one  of  them,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  removed 
by  death  some  time  after. 

Famine  Fulicf  and  the   Gof^pcL — All  through  the  period  of  the  great 
famine  in  1877  and  1878,  but  especially  during  the  period  when  famine 
Accessions    i'<^hcf  was  being   distributed,   the  accessions    from   heathenism 
during  the     wcYO  vciy  Dumerous.     Tho  number  of  souls  in  this  way  brought 
famine.       under  Christian  inflnencc  reached  in  all  the  largo  figure  of  nine- 
teen thousand.     Of  course  the  motives  of  persons  who  joined  the  Christian 
community  during  a  period  of  famine  would  necessarily  be  open  to  some 
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suspicion,  but  the  fiict  remains  that  whatever  their  motives  were  at  fir.st. 
they  were  carefully  instructed  in  Christian  truth  and  duty,  and  that  the  j^'reat 
majority  have  remained  steadfast  to  the  present  day.  It  nan  a  venj  important 
consideration  that  wc  had  the  children  of  all  those  people  tinder  our  care  from 
the  beiiinninff  to  train  up  for  God.  Two  classes  of  iuUuences  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  the  first, — one  was  the  teaching  they  received 
from  the  evangelistic  associations  which  had  everywhere  been  formed,  and 
the  other  was  the  impres!?ion  produced  in  their  minds  by  the  wonderful 
kindness  of  the  Christian  people  of  England  in  sending  such  large  suras  of 
money  for  their  relief  in  a  time  of  extreme  distress,  when  their  Brahman 
priests  had  left  them  to  die. 

If  onr  first  work  in  any  place  was  the  endeavour  to  bring  non- 
Christiaus  into  the  Christian  fold,  onr  second,  and  not  less  important 
work,  was  that  of  instructing  and  training  those  new  Training 
people  in  Christian  doctrines  and  practices,  so  as  to  make  chrisUau 
them,  if  possible,  <  liristians  worthy  of  the  name.  Here  °°"^«'"^»' 
the  congregation  was,  as  before  ex])lained,  the  basis  and  centre  of 
our  work.  Generally  each  congregation  was  under  the  care  of  a 
cateeliist,  but  sometimes,  if  funds  were  deficient  and  the  congrega- 
tions were  small  and  contiguous,  one  catechist  would  have  the  care 
of  several  congregations.  There  was  an  abbreviated  service  daily  in 
every  village  in  addition  to  a  more  fully  developed  service  on  Sundays. 
A  speciality  of  the  servicers  was  the  reading  of  the  Psalms  for  the  day 
in  alternate  verses  by  all  who  were  able  to  read,  and  the  number 
of  whom  was  continually  increasing.  After  the  Sunday  service  a 
Bible  class  or  adult  Sunday  school  was  held,  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  consisting  of  those  who  could  read,  and  the  other  a  very 
necessary  class  at  first,  consisting  of  those  who  were  unable  to  read 
and  who  had  to  be  instructed  orally.  A  portion  of  Scripture  was 
always  appointed  to  be  committed  to  memory  and  repeated  at  those 
Bible  classes,  and  appropriate  lessons  were  ai)pointed  to  be  learnt  by 
the  others.  I  used  to  employ  an  inspecting  catechist  to  visit  each 
village  in  turn  for  the  double  purpose  of  examining  the  schools  and 
examining  the  lessons  the  people  of  the  congregation  had  learnt. 
Now  thut  we  are  well  su])plied  with  native  pastors  this  work  is 
undertaken  by  the  pastors  themselves,  who  exhibit  to  me,  from  time 
to  time,  the  returns  of  their  work. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  district  was  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  catechist  and  schoolmaster,  attended  after- 
wards by  the  native  pastors  also.  At  this  meeting  all  weekiy  meeting 
who  lived  within  six  miles  were  expected  to  be  present,  of  catechists. 
coming  in  the  morning,  and  returning  to  their  villages  in  the 
evening,  except  once  a  month,  when  there  were  special  services  and 
when  ihey  stayed  over  the  night.  This  meeting  comprised  two 
classes  ;  a  superior  class,  instructed  by  myself,  and  an  inferior  one, 
under  the  care  of  a  catechist,  or  native  minister.  On  these  occasions, 
one  portion  of  the  work  done  was  the  exhibition  of  returns  of  work, 
with  ruvf  voce  reports  of  any  special  event,  including  accessions,  if 
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tlicro  liiitl  Ik'cu  any.  Another  ]>ortion  of  tho  work  wfis  nn  oxposifion 
ol"  some  |iortion  ol' Scripture,  when  notes  were  tiiken  ol' the  principal 
jjoints  in  the  h'cture.  Another  ])oint  was  Ww  composition  of  a 
Bcrniou.  The  phm  1  a(lo))te(l  was  to  «;ive  out  a  text,  and  recpicst  tivo 
or  six  persons  to  go  out  for  lialf  an  liour,  and  prepare  themselves  to 
j)reach  extemporaneously  on  the  text  for  five  or  ci«i:ht  minutes  in  the 
presence  of  ^ac  assembled  body.  After  they  had  done  this,  I  called 
upon  those  wlio  had  filled  the  position  of  hearers  to  make  any 
remarks  on  the  sermons  they  thought  fit,  and  I  then  went  over  the 
sermon  myself,  and  made  such  amendments  as  seemed  to  be  required. 
This  final  revision  was  written  down  at  length  by  every  person 
present,  and  thus  a  sermon  appr()})riate  to  the  jx'Ople  and  the  j)lace 
was  provided  weekly  for  every  congregation.  AVe  then  concluded 
with  a  j)rayer,  offered  by  some  of  the  catechists  in  turn.  One  of 
the  most  im])ortant  parts  of  our  plan  was  the  general  annual  exam- 
ination of  all  our  catechists,  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  in  the 
books  of  Scripture,  and  other  subjects  set  them  to  study  at  these 
weekly  meetings,  with  prizes  for  i)roficiency.  At  one  time  they  were 
all  assembled  lor  this  examination  in  one  jdace,  from  all  ]>arts  of 
the  country,  but  this  was  found  rather  inconvenient,  so  that,  after- 
wards, we  adopted  the  plan  of  examination  by  written  questions  and 
answers. 

In  addition   to   the  ordinary  instruction  of  the   people   in   the 

congregations,  we  have  always  had  special  classes  for  s})ecial  purposes. 

One   class  is  for   r)rei)aration   for  baptism,  another  for 

special  olasaes.  •■         r  V  i*  i  ^i  /•  i.- 

preparation  lor  confirmation,  and  another  lor  preparation 
for  Holy  Communion.  The  last  class  always  precedes  the  cele])ration 
of  Holy  Communion,  being  held  the  evening  before.  To  help 
forward  the  work  of  these  classes,  I  have  ]>rei)ared  in  Tamil  a  series 
of  elementary  books.  One  is  an  elementary  catechism,  in  very 
simple  language,  on  the  most  essential  Christian  facts  and  doctrines 
for  the  use  of  candidates  for  baptism  ;  another  is  a  catechism  on 
confirmation  ;  another  is  a  companion  to  the  Holy  Communion, 
containing  instructions,  meditations,  and  prayers,  for  use  especially 
at  the  preparatory  meetings. 

I  conclude  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  means  adopted  for  the 
promotion  of  self-support  and  self-government.  This  is  by  means 
Self-support  ^^  ^  Cliurcli  Couucil  established  in  every  district,  com- 
and  posed  of  members  elected  by  each  congregation,  subord- 
Beif-government.  ji^^tc  to  a  general  couucil  rei>resenting  the  division. 
This  council  has  the  control  of  the  funds  of  the  district,  and  much 
administrative  power,  which  it  is  learning  to  use  wisely. 

I  trust  that  these  yniscclla/irous  notes  on  Misstonar^j  methods, 
tliough  so  exclusively  local,  will  be  found  interesting  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  similar  work  in  other  parts  of  India,  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  great  field  of  the  world. 
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Rev.  W.  McGregor  (Enpjlish  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy) :  My  Lord, 
nnd  Christian  friends, — I  wisii  to  say  a  fow  words  witli  rej^'ar J  to  our  cxpori- 
cnco  in  Ciiurcli  organisation  in  Amoy,  in  South  (Jhina.     Wo  have  felt  that 
Church  or^'anisation  is  of  the  very  utmost  importance  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  in  China.     When  a  man  becomes  a  Christian 
ho  is  very  apt  to  sink  down  gradually  in  his  Ciiristian  character    "^^^j^o""* 
and  conduct ;  and  our  experience  has  been  that  which  is  indi- 
cated in  Uishop  Caldwell's  paper,  that  the  congregation  is  tho  centre  from 
which  one  has  to  work.     Our  work  has  to  bo  done  through  the  congregation. 

IJoing  connected  with  a  I'resbyterian  Mission,  onr  method  has  been  to 
or;^aiiiso  C()nLjregati()ns.  Where  a  few  members  have  been  n-ceived  into  tho 
Chnr<;h,  they  are  organised  into  a  con^'regation,  under  the  caro  of  a  pnjaelier, 
and  by-and-by,  as  the  congregation  grows,  some  of  their  number  are  selected  as 
elders.  Wo  visit  these  congrei,'ations,  i)reacliing  every  Lord's  day,  evangelis- 
ing the  uei;^'hbonrhood,  and  looking  after  the  character  and  Christian  life  of  tho 
converts.  We  visit  these  congregations  as  often  as  we  can  overtake 
them,  administer  ordinances,  examine  candidates  for  baptism,  and  Planiothe 
preach  the  Gospel.  By-and-by,  when  a  ccjiigregatioii  becomes  '^Mission.*" 
strong  enoufjh  to  maintain  a  pastor  of  its  own.  we  encourage  tho 
people  to  call  one  of  our  preachers  as  their  own  pastor.  Wo  take  means  to 
make  the  various  congregations  ac({uainted  with  the  character  of  the  preachers, 
by  causing  them  to  circulate  among  the  Churches,  and  we  ordain  no  man  to  tliu 
Christian  ministry  nntil  a  congregation  is  prepared  to  support  him.  Tliesu 
congregations  then  have  their  native  ministers  and  their  elders,  according  to 
our  Presbyterian  order.  Alongsi<le  of  ns,  in  Amoy,  we  have  another  Presbyterian 
Mission,  the  Iteformed  Church  of  Nortii  America.  Their  method  is  the  same  as 
ours,  and  the  congregati<ms  that  are  gathered  by  them,  and  the  congregations 
gatliered  by  us,  are  f(»rmed  into  one  native  Chinese  Churcli,  with  a  common 
i'resbytery.  In  that  Presbytery  at  present,  tliere  are  tlie  Missionaries  belong- 
ing to  our  ^Mission,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Nortli 
America:  there  are  eleven  ordained  native  ministers,  supported  by  their  own 
c(  lugregations,  and  there  are  seventeen  representative  elders,  from  their  respec- 
tive congregations. 

The  Chairman  :   Native  ? 

Rev.  W.  McGregor :  All  natives.  We  have  found  this  Presbytery  of 
the  very  greatest  importance  in  carrying  on  our  Mission  work.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  some  question  arises  with  regard  to  the  social  life  of  the 
Chinese :  it  may  be  a  question  whether  some  particular  custom 
is  idolatrous  or  not,  whether  it  should  be  distinctly  forbidden  ^Jeirte/^^ 
and  Church  discipline  exercised  upon  those  who  practise  it,  or 
whether  we  should  simply  try  to  restrain  it.  Such  questions  as  these  como 
up  continually.  We  have  them  discussed  in  our  Presbytery.  We  havo 
there  the  best  representatives  of  our  Native  Church ;  we  can  get  them  to 
express  their  opinion  freely  ;  we  express  our  opinion  freely ;  and  the  decision 
carries  with  it  much  greater  weight  than  it  would  if  it  were  merely  the 
decision  of  Foreign  Missionaries.  The  Chinese  are  a  people  who,  like  many 
oriental  peoples,  have  a  great  deal  of  pride  of  their  own,  and  the  more  wo 
can  make  them  realise  that  this  Church  is  a  Chinese  Church,  the  better 
in  every  way,  and  our  effort  is  to  bring  our  native  members  to  the  front 
and  ourselves  retreat  into  the  background.     We  may  exert  a  good  deal  of 
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innitciico  iu  tho  biick^roMud,  but  tlit;  uioro  |ii-(i)iiino)it  the  iiiitivoH  are  iho 

hctttir.     Our  liupo  in,  uud  our  aim  in,  in  thin  way  to  produtt*;  u  kcH'  support 

in^MiinI  h(;il"pn'p;igut.in^  Xutivo  T'liuicli  ;  f(ir  «)V<!Ji  if  a  l"'onti}»ji  Mi>Hiojiajy 

w»:i<{   Hl:it''jij(!(l  ill  ovc'iy  villii}.Mi  in  (Jljiiiit,   lljiit   wuuM  not  ni;iku  CJiiina  a 

Cliiihtiiin  land.     Tilt!  (Ihiihliuiiity  niu^t  In  conn;   ui(li{_^:iioUH  to  tho  h(jil,  iind 

our  hojie,  our  aim  ia  that  tho  Church  it.sell'  hhall  thuH  grow  and  hprcad  until 

it  fill  tho  land. 

1    wi«li   to  «;iy  ono  tliiii}^  also  willi   ri-Ljanl   to  «.'i'»'dH.      f  .-iiu  a  ruMhyttnian, 

and  you  kjiuvv  miv  rm-ds  ari;  jiiitly  dulinitt;  ;  and  \v<.'  oi  (-'liina  hail  mn  own  cit.cd, 

tho  Wt:hl,niin«tL'r  iy'(inf«'H8ion,  and  (hi)  »*hoi ter  (y'ato».hi»ni  ;  and  jdrdiMside  of  u»  wo 

hail  ihc  Itcfoiimd  (-hinch  of  Noilh  Anu'iica,    with  tin-  Hridilhcitj  <  !af(<liif-ni 

und  Lhu    iielyic  C((jilen«mn  ;   anil  it   wo  wen;  to  lay  all   Lln.s  a.i  a  hiirdt-n  Uj)on 

our  nativo  I'liMhytcry,  it  would  l»«t  j»iotLy  In^avy,  ami  rallnr  nii/in 

The  native      than  t,h»;y    Would  ho  ai>l<;   to    UJldt  Irtland.       luhli-ail   of   thirt   Wt;   j»i'o- 

""' ' ",      larcded — not    wo,    tho    Forciun    M  i««i<»narii  «  alon<!,   hut    with    tho 
coiiteaiijun  rill  II 

oitmiUi.       a.'<Mslan<'i;   oi   oiir   nativo    '.nrnnytciy      w<;   \)H>ct'tiU:d   atjroidnii^   to 

l*r«;sl*yterial  onh.-i,  and  ajjjjointtid   a  cuiiiniittt5<;  to  javpai'<f   a  con- 

foHsion.     Tliirt  conlt^Shion  waM  h«-nt  to  tin-  various  <  oni/i<  .^atioOH,  to  hii  oxuniii     I 

hy  all  tin;  ollici;  hcaicr,-*,  jiiid   j<  poitid   U))<;n  to  th'-  conjiiiitlut:.      It   was  j     iKud 

throu,L;h  the  I*  oal.'ytt'ry  on  two  sujtaiati;  occasionH,  hr.it  for  apjiroval,  and  then 

for  final  rtivihioo,  and   it  has  htcii  api  lovid  and  j/iintcd  and  jiiddirthud,  and  is 

now  tli.t    tiiiijilid   rijiiji  lihitni   itj   flitu  iiniiii     ('/o/ic'ii'  ('liniili. 

It  is  a  brief  confession  of  ei;^ht  aitich;s,  which  all  tho  childron  in  our  nativo 

Kchools  can  commit  to  immiory,  ami  <io  lommit  to  nnuKiry,  ai.tl  upon  which  tiny 

can  bo  examined.      J    think  tlii.s  is  really  the  way  in  which   these  thini::s  will  b<5 

Hottled  in  tho  Kast.     1  have  found  that  the  sani<;  thin;^  hasoccurro«l  in  .Japan.     In 

that  country  there  aio  various  I'leshyterian  bodit;s,  and  they  each  wisind  to  brin*^ 

tht;ir  own   coJifeShion   to   the   front,      'i'he   .lajiaiiese  hav<;  de<  lijied,  and   iu'iisted 

upon  having  a  conb.shi<jn  of  their  own.      "  i''oiiiierly,"  tiny  sai<l,  "  tlnie  <';inH5 

to  us  ono  confession  from  America,  and  tliere  cumo  another  fiom  (ireat  iiritain. 

Why    nhould   uni    we    have    sonu)    synd^ilic    w<»ik    of    <jur    <(wn  r'      Ainl    tln^y 

liave,  1  believe,  at  tho  piesent  time,   virtually  flecided   to  accejtt  the  ai  tich-.s  of 

tho  Evangelical  Allia)jce  as  tloir  <:oideHsion,  foi-  they  aie  negotiating  just  iujw 

f<yr  a  iniioii  not  only  among  all  l*iertby(eii;ui    "iiui:   es  in  .Japan, but  u  ii  h  I  he,  (Ji»u- 

gregational  (Jhurclies,  s<j  that  all   the  (Jong      mIio.     '   '"hiuilies  .and  tiie  J'resby- 

tcriaii  (Jhurchea  may  bo  united  iu  that  oiu   ./'.mi  ot  nui'in. 

Pastor  A.  Haegert  (JJethel  nthal  Mission):  My  Liad,  and  gentlemen, 
• — I  was  sorry  .it  one  time  to  ptneivo  that  in  our  <'huri:h  there  were  aonio 
members  who  did  nothing  f<jr  <'liri.-it.  One  Sunday  moiiiing  1  ]>egged  that 
the  men  wiiuld  remain  iis  1  wished  to  talk  to  tin, in.  'I'he  service  having  been 
Completed   the  congregation  retired  and  .all  the  nuji  reniained.      After  prayer 

1  said.  "  Well,  fiieiKJs,  what  i\n  you  s.iy  ;  lo  day  is  iSund.ay.  '  Re- 
OrganiBing  mc-mber  the  «al.bath  an<l  keep  it  hol>.'  Will"  it  be  samtih.  d  by 
"'"^wurk*  "^     "^  "■"  fi'''".'-'  home  and  ha\  ing  our  dinner  .ami  going  to  hUep  '.     'I'hti 

heathen  might  do  that,  but  that  would  not  samlify  the  Salibath, 
Would  you  not  rather  go  out  into  the-  villages  .and  pie.uh  ("  They  s.tid  they 
Would.  Then  1  asked  thein  to  ch</ose  their  j/arineis  so  that  they  might  go 
two  and  two  Each  chose  a  partner,  and  they  binned  about  ten  p.irtie.s  to  go 
into  the  diHerent  villages  to  [ireiich  .lesus.  Well,  tin  n  wo  had  orayer  and 
fleparated. 

Afterwards  the  Gh-iatiaii  women  of  the  place  had  a  meeting,  and  they  formed 
tho  plan  of  goin  two  by  two  into  the  dilleieiit  villages  on  the  Sund.iy  to  speak 
for.Tesus;  and  tiiey  said,  "  J'ather  does  not  think  much  of  us,  he  did  not  ask  ua 
to  tho  meeting.  Now,"  they  said,  "  wo  will  d"  tho  same  .as  the  men.  Why 
should  wo  not  <  Thoro  are  lots  of  woineii  in  tho  villages,  heathen  women, 
and  why  should  not  wo  go  to  thoin  i  ''  'Jhey  chose  partners,  two  and  two,  and 
Went  tu  the  dillereiit  villages  oil  a  hJunday  afternoon  to  H[(eak   for  Jeaua  :  and 
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tliis  was  conliiiii"  tl  for  iiiniitlifs  ;  l)iiL  Llu-u  tliu  oji|)>..ii(i<)ii,  (Ik;  iuMulls,  tlit;  Miic(!rH, 
;iiitl  tlitt  iildJMi!  till!  vvfdiiiin  n;ciivtMl  woro  Ho  j»;iiiiliil  Ih.il,  lln-y  t lii.(i;^|i(,  l.lniy 
wtjiild  «lo  hiittci-  by  ilivi<liii^  into  two  coinpiiiiitj.i  to  j^o  in  tliir<rtiit  (lin^ctioiiti  to 
|,itra«;li  for  (JIhImL.  i  wi«li  to  «;iy  tliiit  hi  MiH^ion  work  tluj  lirnt  tliiiij^  in  my 
liilliil»l<i  ojdiilon  i.s  to  lolin  a  (Jliiiri:li  iiUioiiLMlin  lif.it  lifii  ;  Mi;(;oiiilly,  (o  o^^^•llli.>^o 
them  \>y  iir^iiij*  tln!ni  to  i;lu»u»u  tliuir  lniulnrH  ;  iiiitl  thiiilly,  to  m-.t  till  thu  con- 
-.'r»-;.^itioii«  to  Work  f«»i'  our  Saviour.  May  1  Hay  tliat  in  tlu.s  .Mi.miioii  \v«!  havo  now 
Huvc-ntccn  cliaju.lM,  a  \n'^  church,  and  (JliriHtiaiiH  iu  ftnty  villagL-H. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Wiirreu  (C..M.S.,  from  Japaii)  :  My  ^(inl  lii^hop,— llwilly 
wlicii  I  (;iit(;i«;il  tliiM  iixjiii  J  (iiil  not  think  Unit  oiio  ut' Htu-h  fshurt  cxpuricnoo 
in  tht*  MirtHion  lifJd  an  njyhcll'  woiiM  ho  in  a  position  to  aiMruHs  a  nmotin}^ 
lik«!  tiiirt  ;  yd  1  havij  hva-.h  isoJiii;  lilthi  ol"  the  working  of  tlitt  ( 'hiuch  of  ( -'lirint 
in  ,la\)\tn,  and  I  am  viay  aiixionH  to  j^ivo  uttmaijcu  U>  two  or  thnso  thouj^hts, 
and  t(i  htati;  two  or  three  hic.ts  re;^'ardii:«(  it. 

1  iiM  very  norry  thiit  we  liavo  not  ^'ui  1o  the  leal  jioint  (if  the  diHeiiHHion. 

'Die  r    (r-.tio      o<:iure   urt  IH,   *' 'I'iie   i  \teiit  to    which   th<j   HiK  H  and   fonnn   of 

Wentert.  •  "I  lir^:    (.  'i.janisation  bhijidd   he  jMirpetuated  in   the  Mission  Held." 

1  tliink  the  hi  'i  < ;    intial  tiling'  to  he  reun-nihered  is  tliin,  tijat  (.Jlirit^tianity  ia 

not   a   fojii.,   il   !      ;■.    'ife,    and    iL   i:i   a   life    that   is   to  hhoW   itseU" 

in    its    owii     <iiaia<:t(;ristic     d«;v<;h*|)liu;ntH    wiiereVer    it    Jjniy    he     ^''"'stianity 

.      .  .  is  u  lilt* 

joiind  ;  the  (Jliiistiaiiity  «d'  (ireat  Britain  may  ho  Vi^ry  dilleient, 
and    will  no   doiil^t   he    Vtvy   dillt  lent,   iioin   the   (.'liiistianify   of  Japan,  that 
ia    in   the   way  and   the  forins   of    its   maJiifestation,    and   1  take  it  that  it 
will  ho  tlio  Kumo  also  iji  the  formn  of  worship  which  the  (MiurcheM  will  adopt 
in  duo  time. 

Ah  a  inatter  of  eonrse  we  ^.^atlur  ouj'  convertn  into  our  <!hurches,  and  try  to 
nitdlel  our  institutionn  on,  1  will  not  .say,  tin;  Hanie  linen,  hut  Honn-tliinL^  like  tho 
Hanie  lint  s,  ii.i  thoHe  which  were  ad<»pteil  l»y  the  old  MissionarieH.  Well,  now,  that 
IS  :•'!  very  well  ho  far  as  it  i/oen,  hut  1  feel  that  in  oidy  the  initial  statue  of  (Jliurcli 
o'  ..uiisatjoii.  'i'lii'ij  yon  have  h«jaitl  from  the  d<ar  hittther  who 
Hpoke  just  now,  how  that  tho  Preshytiuian  hodies  in  Japan  have     JJ*"""?" 

•.     1    •    ,  I     J    .1  II    ii  /ii  I       i-   i  <i     ■   i.    ■        I  of  Chiiri,h(58 

looted  into  wliat  they  call  the  <jne  (Jiurch  of  (diiiHt  m  .Ja]);ui,  oi'      iiijauaii. 

tilt;    Dnicm  ('hnr<:h  <»f    (Jhriat   in  Japan  ;    and  the    (/'oiiLMcL^atiunal 

('liiu'choa,  althoiij^li  each  con^rej^ation  in  in  itself  a  separate  unit  according  to  tliu 

< 'ont^iCL^ational  idea,  .'laH  neveithile.'ss  formed  H<imetliinL(  liki'  a  <Jon^reL;ational 

liinon,  and  tln^y  are  gone,',  or  trying  at  any  late,   t(>   hiing  ahoiit  thin  union 

between  < 'ongregationaliats  and  I'realiyteriaiis,  having  the  poor  Episcopalians, 

like  myst;lf,  out  in  the    cold.      Hut,    my  dear  fri<iids,  mii<h  as  one  may   «ym- 

pathise  with    all   tl    •  drawing    together,  and   1  do    syinpathis*}    with  it  mynelf 

thoi'ou"'  !y,    i    think     there     ih    daiigiu-    h^Ht    wo    hIiouM    after    all    em]»hasiso 

i'reshyierianism  on  thf  one  side    or   Episcopalianisin   ou    the    other,  or   Hcnno 

other  division,  and    so    hring  about  a    jtermaiient    division    <»f    the    (Jhurch  of 

<-'hrist  111  Japan.      VVh.it  1  w<iuld  prefer  is  that  we  should  all  work  on  our  own 

lilies,  keeping  Hlea«lily  in  view  tlu;  United  Ohurch  in  the  future,  and  not  so  lay 

down  our  rulen  for  ourselves  an<l  our  hrethr»-n  doing  tluj  sain       )V  tlnmiselves,  as 

noieh  as  to  say,  Tlieae  are  the  liiu;s  upon  which  the  (.'hur»li  ..1   the  future  must 

run.     Jlatlier,  let  uh  do  all  in  our  jiower  to  foster  union  and  communion  between 

tht;  dilli  it-nt  bodi"H  of  the  (Christians,  while  (tarryin     on  our  w<<ik  <jii  (jiir  «iwn 

hiitrs,  ami  kt  iping  s  jailily  htdore  us  tht;  idea  of  a  united  (Jhuich  in  the  futuro 

if  wti  can  well  bri..,^  it  about.     And  that  is  what  the  .Japanesi!  desire,  and  that 

1^  what  1  thsiied  when  I  hrst  wt;nt  into  Ja[)an,  and  that  in  what  I  still  desire  wliua 

I  gt)  back  this  yt^ar  to  that  c(j'ntry. 

Ni>w  there  is  anothi;r  important  qucHtion,  ami  that  is,  when  the  converts  aro 

to  bi!  left  to  inanagt;  their  own  ecclesiastical  all'airs.     That  is,  I  think,  a  very  vital 

(jueation  ;  but  it  is  a  <pieation  which  will  not  receive  the  same  aiisw<;r  in  all 
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Mission-fields,  It  is  a  thing  you  cannot  measure  by  years  ;  it  is  a  (|uestion 
of  ilevelc)j(iaent,  and  a  (luestion  for  tlie  Churches  themselves.  Tho 
Self-government(jimi.j.ii  j^  Japan  will  1)0  nnich  more  ready  to  govern  itself  in  a  few 
Ch"^he8  .V'-'^ii'^  than  some  Churches  which  have  been  established  much  longer. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  develo])mont  of  the  spiritual  life  aiid  tho 
spirit  of  self-sup] )ort,  and  of  tho  power  of  tho  Churches  to  govern  ihemsolves  ; 
and  surely  God  will  guide  us  in  regard  to  that  matter.  Let  us  ever  keep 
l)efuro  our  minds  this  fact,  that  we  are  to  jtlant  in  these  distant  countries 
Cliurches  not  dependent  on  the  iMotlier  (Jliurch,  and  not  dependent  on  the 
Church  of  ICngland  or  on  the  IVosbyterian  Church  or  any  other  body  of 
Cliri.stians,  but  that  we  arc  toestablisli  independent  Churches,  national  Clnirches, 
if  you  like,  certainly  independent  (Jljurchcs,  growing  oiit  of  the  spiritual  lifo 
of  the  peoples  among  wlioni  they  are  planted  ;  and  when  these  native  Christians 
have  g(»t  to  that  point  of  development,  Avhen  they  arc  ])ro]>ared  to  support  their 
own  institutions,  1  should  like  that  no  powir  outsidi;  tlieir  own  country, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  tlie  devch>i-ment  <)f 
God's  work  in  their  midst.  1  think  that  is  wliat  we  are  working  to,  and  although 
I  am  a  loyal  Churchman,  a  member  <if  the  ('hurch  of  England,  loyal  to  my 
Priiyer  IJook  and  loyal  to  my  Articles,  I<>yal  to  the  constitution  (;f  the  Church  to 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  be  a  minister,  1  shall  go  back  to  Japan  with  that 
tliought  in  my  mind,  and  it  will  be  my  one  prayer  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
bring  about  a  United  Church  of  .lapau. 

Rev.  Robert  Tehb  (W'csleyan  IMissionary  Society,  from  Ceylon)  :  IMy 
Jjord, — I  Lave  the  ]»!eusure  of  standing  hero  to  say  a  few  words,  because 
I  think  the  subject  Avhicli  is  before  us  this  afternoon  has  reference  to 
Churclics  that  liavo  boon  for  some  time  in  operation.  I  think  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  initial  work,  and  of  course  in  all  (/hurches 
there  is  that  initial  work,  but  tho  Church  with  which  I  have 
^.  "^.°"*       been  connected  for  several  years  has  passed  out  of  tho  initial 

experience.  -  .      ^  .  ,  . 

stage,  and  wo  liave  now  several  self-supporting,  self-governing, 
and  self-propagating  Churches.  I\Iy  own  view  of  Western  creeds  and  forms 
of  worship  is  what  has  been  wrouglit  into  my  own  soul ; — 

"Let  names  and  sects  and  i)arties  fall, 
And  only  CiiuisT  bo  all  in  all." 

And  I  would  therefore  say  let  the  arrangement  of  these  matters  be  made 

entirely  subordinate  to  tho  development  of  the  spiritual  life  that  was  so 

earnestly  inculcated  by  the  last  speaker. 

We  have  in  connection  with  the  Church  to  which  I  belong  a  largo  central 

.,   .    gathering,  where  wo   have   a   i)roportion    of,  at   any  rate,  six   or 
A  council  of     °  °,-  ■    ■   ,  .  V-'  TM       •  1     11  xi 

native ininisters.'^^^''^'^  "'^^•'^^  ministers  to  one  lliUropeau  JMussionary,  and  all  these 

native  ministers  have  an  cipial  vote  with  the  European  ISIissionaries 

in  the  management  of  the  atiairs  of  all  the  Churches  connected  with  that  largo 

district. 

A  Member  of  the  Conference :  Where  is  it  ? 

Rev.  Robert  Tebb  :  In  Ceylon.  W^e  have  had  sometimes  three  IMissionarics 
•with  twenty  native  Ministers,  and  so  you  can  see  that  my  view  is  that  tho 
Church  should  bo  distinctly  a  Native  Church.  As  I  have  travelled  about  from 
station  to  station  I  woidd  never  preside  in  one  of  the  n.ative  Churches  where  tho 
native  minister  was  present.  1  would  say,  "Here  is  the  person  who  is  ap- 
jKiinted  to  regulate  these  matters,  and  1  am  here  as  his  'guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,'  and  as  the  friend  of  all  cf  you  ;  but  1  want  you  to  look  to  him  as 
your  pastor,  and  treat  him  accordingly."  Therefore  y(>u  can  see  from  our  nuxle 
of  wt-irking  we  are  Connexional.    Then,  of  course,  wo  have  all  atiairs  brought 
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before  this  central  authority,  which  wo  call  the  District  Meeting — schools,  itin- 
eration, ami  every  luattur  pertaining  to  the  Church.     Well,  now,  just  to  coiuo 
to  the  Native  Church  itself.      Of   course  the  pastor  conies  from  the  Native 
Church  to  the  District  IMeeting,  and  we  want  as  soon  as  we  can,  to  get  the 
native  minister  attended   by,  at   all  events,  two  delegates  from   each   Native 
Church.     We  have  not  got  (juite  as  far  as  that,  yet  ;  but  that  is  the  idea  tliat  wo 
liave,  thai  each  Church  should  be  fully  represented  on  the  central 
authority.     Then  if  you  go  to  the  station,  or  as  we  call  it,   the  ^'*"  adopted 
circuit,  we  make  the  station  the  centre  of  a  number  of  villages,     ^churctf*" 
from  perhaps  three  or  four  up  to  ten.      Tlien  we  get  the  native 
minister  supported  by  a  native  council,  who  as  laymen — call  them  by  what 
name  you  like— gather  round  him,  and  tli.y  form  the  court  for  the  reg;  latiou 
of  the  educational,  evangelistic,  and  every  other  agency  in  the  locality.     The 
IMissionary  occasionally  goes  to  soe  that  things  are  going  on  well ;  but  really  the 
authority  is  vented  in  this  meeting  of  the  Clmrch  over  which  the  native  pastor 
presides. 

I  will  just  give  you  one  illustration  of  the  blessing  which  has  attended  it. 
We  arranged  one  of  our  circuits  in  this  way,  gave  its  otiicials  the  authority  I 
have  mentioned,  and  they  had  a  decreasing  grant  to  su[)port  their 
institutions.  Then  in  a  frw  ^-cars  they  took  eouiidete  charge  of  the  "tVeff'ct 
schools;  they  Iniilt  a  large  clia])el  which  cost  ni  English  money 
£700;  they  built  their  native  minister  a  house  which  certainly  was  c(pial,  I 
should  think,  to  anything  a  nativi-  wouhl  wish  to  live  in,  and,  iiuleed,  eipuil  to 
what  an}'  Euro[)eau  would  bo  (|uite  s. illing  to  live  in,  and  also  a  splendid 
Hfhotd  hall  ;  tlu-y  raised  an  uiiimnit  of  money  to  send  the  (Jospel  to  another 
station  which  tlu>y  fornicd  themselves  ;  and,  therefore,  my  full  conviction  is  that 
if  wo  as  Christians  are  to  do  anything  really  elVective  in  evangelising  the  world, 
we  nmst  insist  on  a  Native  Cluuvh  :  bring  *:very  native  forward  that  it  is  possible 
to  bring  forward,  putthem  into  positions  of  authority,  bi'cause  that  is  the  way  to 
develop  tlu'm  ;  trust  them,  love  them  as  i)rethren,  go  with  them,  be  with  them, 
and  yon  will  tind  if  you  treat  them  in  this  way  that  they  will  speedily  come  up 
to  their  responsibilities;  but  if  you  treat  them  as  children,  we  shall  have  a 
burden  upon  us  which  we  cannot  bear,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  will  not 
prosper.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  care  wlu-ther  it  is  Presbyterianism,  or  Epjscopa- 
lianisin,  or  any  other  ism,  if  it  is  oTdy  advancing  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ;  and  1  think  this  may  be  done  very  extensively  if  we  cultivate  this  spirit 
of  .self-sacrifice,  and  allow  the  Lonl  to  work  through  His  people  to  the  extension 
of  His  own  kingdom. 


o^ 


Mr.  Henry  E.  Clark  (Friends'  Foreign  Mission,  Madagascar) :  Mr. 
Chairman, — Wo  seem  to  have  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  on  this 
phitform  this  afternoon.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a 
Quaker.  I  confess  to  being  a  littla  disappointed  with  tho  character  of  the 
two  Papers  which  were  road  to  us.  After  more  than  fifteen  years'  work  in 
Madagascar  among  tlie  Churches  there,  I  came  here  to  learn  something  of 
what  other  friends  are  doing  in  different  parts  as  to  this  Church  organisation  ; 
I  came  to  learn  and  I  have  hardly  found  that  instruction  which  I 
wished  for.  We  have  hoard  a  good  deal  about  the  formation  of  °5f JJ^'g^^"^;"* 
Churches,  but  in  Madagascar  wo  have  liad  what  I  might  almost 
call  a  Bpoutancons  formation  of  them.  Many  of  you  know  that  the  London 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Society  of  Friends  have  worked  now  in  harmony 
in  ^Madagascar  for  many  years  in  the  central  province,  doing  what  we  can 
shoulder  to  shoulder  ni  carrying  out  tho  work  of  Christ  in  the  centre 
of  the  island.  IMany  of  you  will  know  tho  history  of  the  Cinirch  in 
Madagascar.  When  the  Queen  adopted  Christianity  in  1868  all  the 
people  thought  they  must  adopt  it  too,  and  there  was  a  mighty  rush  of 
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people  into  the  Churches,  and  almost  every  little  village  formed  its  own 
Church  ;  they  did  not  wait  for  us  to  form  it,  they  formed  it  for  themselves. 
What  we  have  had  to  do  is  to  unite  these  Churches,  and  to  teach  them  and 
to  help  them  to  govern  themselves. 

We  have  at  Antananarivo  a  six  months'  meutinj;  very  much  after  the 
character  of  the  CoiigroLrational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  but  containing 
also  some  elements  of  tlie  j'early  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  but  we 
allow  the  iNIalagasy  to  carry  out  that  form  of  worship  they  feel  most  a(la]>ted  to,  and 
which  best  meets  the  genius  of  the  people.  In  this  meeting  of  representatives 
of  hundreds  of  Churches, — for  we  deal  with  hundreds  there,  not  with  one,  two,  or 
three, — for  one  year  a  ^lisoionary  takes  the  chair,  and  another  year  a  ^lalagasy 

takes  the  iliuir.     There  is  also  a  large  meeting  connected  with  it,  a 

Organisation  of  pj,g^ygj.   n^.^ting,   and   one    six  months   the   IVIissionaiy  gives   the 

^Church*^^   address,  and  another  six  months  a  Malagasy  gives  the  address.     We 

do  whatever  we  can  in  jMailagascar  to  let  the  Malagasy  Church 
carry  out  that  form  of  worship  and  that  form  of  service  which  they  feel  and  which 
we  feel  is  most  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  is  a  INIalagasy  Church  ; 
it  is  not  an  English  Church  ;  it  is  not  an  Independent, — it  is  not  a  Quaker 
Church  ;  it  is  not  Ejiiscopalian  ;  but  in  some  way  it  resembles  them  all.  The 
Missionary  is  like  a  little  Lishop.  I  had  forty  churches  under  my  care,  who 
looked  to  me  for  help,  upon  whom  I  might  almost  say  the  responsibility  of 
the  Chixrch  devolved  ;  and  people  were  continually  coming  to  me  for  advice 
and  for  help. 

This   jNIalagasy  Church  has,  during  the  past  fourteen  years,  raised  nearly 

£2,000  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  in  the  outlying  provinces.     You  will 

•  ^''^y  *^^*  iI2,000  is  not  very  much  ;  but  when  you  can  buy  a  sheep 

*^  zeal°°*'^  f^^r  a  shilling  and  beef  for  three  farthings  a  pound,  you  will  see 

that  a  little  money  goes  a  long  way.  And  it  is  interesting  to  tind 
that  these  IMalagasy,  with  the  gift  of  talk  so  largely  developed,  when  they  receive 
tliis  Gospel,  tliese  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which  they  tind  bring  such  comfort 
to  their  ov.n  hearts,  must  go  and  tell  somebody  else  the  glad  tidings  that  they 
have  heard.  Are  we  to  tell  them  they  must  not  go  I  jS^ot  in  any  way.  Wo 
are  to  help  them  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so  in  carrying  on  by  themselves 
with  our  help  this  Clmrch  organisation  in  Madagascar;  and  I  fully  agree  with 
those  who  have  gone  before  that  we  nuist  not  try  to  transplant  our  English 
opinions  out  there  in  Madagascar,  and  say,  "Unless  you  follow  our  customs 
we  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  you."  We  are  to  be  with  them,  t  >  help 
them,  to  lead  them  ;  bxit  do  not  drive  them.  The  Malagasy  will  not  be  driven  ; 
but  they  maybe  led,  and  they  may  be  helped,  and  they  may  be  coaxed  into  right 
ways  ;  and  that  is  just  what  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  do  there. 

3,ev.  Professor  T.  Smith,  D.D.  (Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh, 
formerly  of  Calcutta) :  My  Lord, — Allow  me  first  of  all  to  reciprocate  the  kindly 
sentiments  which  you  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  and  to  express 
the  satisfaction  which  I  have  in  renewing  in  London  the  intimate  acquaintance 
that  we  had  long  ago  in  Calcutta.  I  gave  my  name  to  speak; — well,  let  me 
just  say  that  I  very  cordially  agree  and  rejoice  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  who  said  he  was  from  Japan — Mr.  Warren.  I  dare  say 
you  may  remember,  my  Lord,  that  I  was  a  pretty  stern  Presbyterian,  and 
had  a  great  desire  that  all  people  should  be  such  as  I  am. 

I  have  always  maintained,  I  did  in  India,  and  I  have  since  I  came  home  from 
India,  that  tlie  Government  of  India  and  the  Churches  of  India  should  conduct 
their  operations  with  a  view  to  their  own  ellacement,  that  is  to 
Missions  should  gj^y^  ^]jy^^  ^\^^^  Government  should  govern  India  in  such  a  way  as  to 
celf-Kovemment.  P^'^'P^'^re  the  natives  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible  for  governing 
"  themselves ;  and  so  I  say  that  our  Missions  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  that  as  early  as  possible  our  native  Churches  should 
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be  self-dependent,  self-supporting,  self-governing,  independent  of  lis  altogether. 
Now,  that  is  precisely  the  second  point  in  the  consideration  of  our  subject 
for  this  afternoon,  ''  How  soon  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  life  should 
converts  be  left  to  manage  their  own  ecclesiastical  atfairs  ?  "  As  1  have  united 
the  two,  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Churches  of  India,  1  may  say  I 
have  long  felt  that  tlie  Government  of  India  have  been  going  a  great  deal  too 
fast  in  their  pusliing  forward  of  the  natives,  Avhen  they  are  not  prepared  for  it. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  been  kept  1  )nger  outside  of  the 
positions  that  they  liavo  been  forceil  into  before  the}''  are  ready  for  them.  Very 
well,  it  is  apt  to  be  so  in  regard  to  our  Church  organisation.  We  must  have  these 
organisations  rising  up,  naturally,  not  with  our  European  systems  and  our 
European  methods  i^atchcd  on,  but  they  must  grow  out  of  ,i  developed 
Christianity,  and  they  will  run  into  their  own  peculiarities  or  into  our  pecu- 
liarities soon  enough.  I  do  trust  that  we  shall  be  wisely  guided  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  It  is  one  (jf  extreme  dilliculty,  and  as  you  stated  at  the  outset  one 
of  very  great  delicacy.  It  is  one  in  which  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  wisdom 
of  those  Avho  shall  have  a  part  in  the  regulation  of  it. 

Rev.  John  F.  Gulick  (A.B.C.F.M.,  from  Japan)  :  Christian  friends, — I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  very  few  remarks  on  tho  second  point.  "  How 
soon  in  the  development  of  tho  Christian  life  should  converts  be  left  to 
manage  their  own  ecclesiastical  aflairs  ?  "  And  I  shall  not  promise  to  answer 
in  categorical  terms  the  number  of  years,  or  the  exact  definitions  by  which 
we  can  tell  exactly  the  day  and  the  year,  but  I  think  there  are  testing  converts 
certain  general  principles  by  which  we  may  safely  test  Christians  by  certain 
in  the  Christian  world,  and  in  the  heathen  world  as  Churches  Principles, 
are  gathered.  One  or  two  of  these  principles  have  been  incidentally  referred 
to.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Warren  from  Japan  who  has  already  said  that  he 
advocated  this  view  of  the  subject,  partly  because  it  led  to  self-sustaining  and 
self-supporting  and,  self-propagating  Churches  that  should  be  permanently 
planted  in  the  country.  Now  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  no  Mission  has 
been  planted,  and  that  Christianity  has  never  been  planted  in  a  country  until 
it  gains  root,  first  for  its  livelihood,  second  for  its  management  and  organisa- 
tion, and  thirdly  for  its  propagation  in  that  country.  When  that  has  been 
attained  then  Christianity  has  been  planted  there.  It  will  go  on  to  triumph, 
and  the  country  will  become  Christian. 

Now,  how  soon  can  we  venture  tf>  throw  this  responsibility  on  the  Churches. 
First,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  years,  the  period  of  Christian  tutelage  and 
of  continuous  teaching   and  direct  organisation  of  the  Church  will  dilier  in 
difterent  countries  somewhat,  according  to  the  intellectual  capacity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  people  among  whom  they  exist.     The  work  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  very  rapidly  developed,  a  large  number  of  the  ^®^^|°P™.^^* °f 
population  were  gathered  into  the  Churches  early  in  the  history  of  ^^°^  ^*      ®'* 
the  Mission  ;  and  though  it  may  very  reasonably  be  asked  whether  the  manage- 
ment of  those  Churches  was  not  delayed  coo  long,  still  I  think  it  is  very  manifest 
that  the  whole  responsibility  could  not  have  been  thrown  upon  the  Hawaiian 
Churches,  the  Chuiches  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  early  as  it  could  safely  be 
borne  by  the  Churches  in  Japan,  where  the  development,  the  natural  resources 
of  the  people,  their  culture,  and  the  ciilture  found  amongst  many  of  the  leading 
members  and  the  Church  pastors,  is  of  a  much  higher  grade. 

Still,  fuicher,  I  think  we  may  lay  down  as  one  principle  that  as  you  can  develop 
in  them  a  spirit  of  working,  and  a  readiness  to  give  assistance  to  tho  work,  so  j'ou 
may  begin  to  throw  upon  them  the  responsibili'y  of  managing  the  work.  Tho 
two  things  go  together.  If  you  never  throw  upon  them  any  responsibility,  you 
cannot  expect  them  to  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  giving  and  of  consecrating 
their  lives  and  their  time,  and  their  thought  and  enthusiasm ;  for  this  conaecratioa 
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of  life  comes  with  the  feeling  of  manhood  that  is  associated  with  hcinrr  the  ser- 
vant of  Christ  ratlier  tlian  the  servant  of  any  Foruif,'n  Missionary; 
Capability  and  jj^^j  ^j^^,  ^^y^,  tliin'^s  'ict  and  re-act  on  eacli  other.     If  yon  are  very 
"f  omverts.     slow  abont  throwing  responsibilities  npon  tliom,  the  development 
of  their  independent  energies  and  cntlmsiasni  for  Christian  work 
•will  be  dwarfed,  and  on  the  other  liand  if  you  throw  on  to  them  largo  responsi- 
bilities in  t''o  way  of  managing  an  organisation  whicli  is  largely  8nj)i)orted  from 
abroad,  why,  1  think  the  results  will  be  disastrous,  clearly  disastrous,  in  almost 
any  coimtry  ;  I  make  no  exception.     J'erhaps  the  more  intelL  ctual,  and  the  more 
ambitious  the  pec)ple  are,  the  greater  would  be  the  danger  ;  but  if  the  two  idias 
are  kept  together,  I  believe  that  we  may  trust  and  commit  the  Lord's  work  to 
the  hearts  that  have  shown  an  interest  in  it.     If  the  Lord  has  moved  the  heiirts 
of  the  people  so  that  they  are  willing  to  undergo  self-sacritice  for  the  kingdom  of 
God,  then  they  are  beginning  to  show  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  which  will  guide 
thcni  and  enable  them  to  do  the  work  properly.     Now,  our  methods  of  Church 
organ isatidi  are  very  difTerent.     The  trailitions  with  wliich  we  start,   and  the 
exact  lines  along  which  it  is  thought  the  best  results  may  be  attained,  will  dilVer 
with  each  organisation,  and  somewhat  with  indivubial  minds.      IJut,  at  the  .same 
time,  this  last  princii>le  that  I  have  just  thrown  out  is  one  that  miglit  guide  us 
all;  and  I  believe  that  the  great  results  in  regard  to  union,  which  are  to  be 
hoped  for  in  certain  countries,  are  not  to  bo  g:iined  by  our  organising  a  Union 
„.     -,.    .       Church  for  them.     I  do  not  believe  we  are  able  to  do  it ;  and  I  want 

Union  luissions  ,       .    u  ■        nn       i  •         ht-      •  •        i  i  . 

in  Japan.       '•'^  ^^^^  y"^  *''  st'Ci'et.      IJie  larger  luuou  IMissious  m  .Japan  have  not 

been  originated  or  carried  forward  specially  by  the  Missionaries  »»r 
the  IMissionary  I'oard.  We  were  so  ])lae(  il  that  wo  felt  paralysed.  The  old 
traditions  l.eld  us.  The  old  connections  iield  us  to  our  Churches  that  are  con- 
tributing to  the  work  ;  but  when  a  Church  has  through  the  discipline  of  (Jod, 
Providence  leading  iheni  forward  in  the  dirntion  ,>['  C'hristian  work  for  their 
fellow-creatures,  gained  some  liberty,  some  knowledge,  some  vigour  and  growth, 
it  b(!gins  to  feel  around  to  find  other  communions,  other  societies,  tilled  with  a 
similar  spirit,  and  to  want  to  be  united  with  them,  and  I  believt;  the  timo  will 
come  when  these  hopes  of  union  will  be  realised,  not  specially  by  our  dnin^;, 
though  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  interfere. 

Rev,  F,  Lion  Cachet  (Secretary,  Dutch  lieformcd  ]\Iissionary  Society): 
Mr.  PreBJdent, — I  did  not  como  to  this  Conference  to  speak,  bat  to  hoar 
and  to  Icarn.  Though  I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  Mission  work, 
Btill  in  many  respects  I  feel  that  wr  know  very  little  about  it ;  and  I  am 
thankful  for  whatever  wo  have  been  able  to  achieve.  As  wo  say  in  iiolland, 
"  Wo  are  thankful,  but  not  satisfied."  I  have  heard  some  brethren,  who 
have  a  right  to  t^peak  with  authority,  say  that  a  Church  must  not  bo  con- 
stituted an  independent  Church  unless  it  can  support  itself,  and  must  not 

have  its  own  pastor  until  °uch  timo  as  it  can  support  him.  i 
infepe'^dence.  ^^^6  asked  mysclf,  Is  that  true  ?    1  take  up  my  15ibh>  and  1  read 

therein  in  Uebrcw,  in  Dutch,  in  English,  in  Greek,  in  Latin.  I 
do  not  find  that  the  Church  is  any  the  less  a  Church  because  it  requires 
assistance.  There  are,  for  instance,  Churches  in  Venice,  and  in  Hungary, 
and  in  other  places.  Are  they  less  the  Churches  of  Christ  because  they  are 
liberally  supported  by  English  or  Scotch  Christians?  Docs  a  Church  actually 
cease  to  be  an  independent  Church  because  it  wants  some  support  ?  I  do 
not  think  any  one  of  us  will  say  Yes  ;  and  so  with  the  native  Churches. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  China,  and  not  only  about  China,  but 
a  great  deu  .bout  .Tapan  and  other  places,  though  not  half  cnougli.  I 
could  stay  here  a  whole  month  if  we  only  iiad  meetings  like  this,  and  heard 
things  discussed  as  they  arc.     But  you  have  heard  very  little  about  the 
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Diitch  scttloments  in  r.ll  this,   and  I   tliougbt    yoa  might  like  to  kuow  ;i 
little  about  them,  and  tihout  thci  work  there. 

Wo  have  in  our  Diitcli  Iiulia  about  thirteen  niilUona  of  souls  ;  in  Java, 
(  i;^]itt!on  millions,  of  whom  two  hundr  d  thousand  are  Chinese,  and  anionic  these 
I  tio  not  think  tlu-rti  i.s  one  siiigk!  Missionary.  We  have  our  Mission  in  Central 
Java,  and  we  have  there  between  forty  and  fifty  Churches.  (Jur  belief  is,  that 
we  are  bound  not  so  nuich  to  found  stations  as  to  plant  Churches. 
1  do  not  say  that  is  the  only  plan  but  we,  Dutch,  have  that  plan  ;  ^"'^j"^""™ 
we  think  we  are  bound  to  plant  Churches.  IJeing  Presbyterians, 
and  Dutch  Presbyterians,  it  is  no  wonder  that  wo  wish  the  Cburches  that  we  do 
l»lant  to  be  Presbyterian  Churches  holding  by  the  same  ])rinciples  as  the  mother 
('lunch.  Oiu-  Missicmaries  there  do  not  enforce  them,  I  believe,  but  they  g^ve 
them  the  Heidilberg  catechism, — I  am  sure  that  all  Presbyterians  will  say  that 
is  a  very  good  catechism, — translated  into  Javanese.  Wo  do  not  give  it  away, 
but  they  buy  it.  There  was  an  edition,  i  think,  of  one  thousand  or  lifLoen  hinidrod 
copies  ;  they  buy  it  all  over  Middle  .lava.  They  want  to  have  it.  So  gradually 
these  Churches  are  formed  according  to  our  Presbyterian  lines  When 
tlu're  are  a  number  of  Christians  in  a  Society,  say  twenty  or  thirty,  with  their 
children,  they  ai>point  elders  and  de.acons,  and  there  is  tlie  nucleus  for  a  Church 
of  Christ.  One  of  <nir  iVIissionaries  wrote  to  mo  lately  :  "  The  sooner  my  work  is 
done  tile  greater  glory  to  (Jod.  f  am  working  that  1  may  have  no  more  work  to 
do  here."  I  think  that  is  the  right  principle.  One  of  tlie  fundamental  rules  of 
our  Missionary  Society  is  that,  we  give  up  the  work  as  soon  as  possible  As 
soon  as  the  Churches  in  Holland  will  take  up  the  work,  we  cease  to  carry  it  on 
as  a  Society. 

Next  month  wo  have  our  Synod,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  bo 
brou'^'ht  before  th(^  Synod  ;uid   discussed  there.     Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  dear 
bretlin-n,  are  we  wrong  (     Must  we  not  give  these  peopL>  their  own  pastors,  and 
nuist  we  not  recognise  them  as  Churches,  because  they  are  far  too 
poor  to  support  tluMuselves  ;  and  'vhy  are  they  ]toor  /    It  is  liecause    The  Church 
of  that  cursed  opium  in  our  Java  colonies  ;  it  is  because  the  people    ^vamreliabi^ 
have  been  held  tor  years  and  years  by  it.    1  have  not  doiie  it  myself, 
nor  you,  but  Christian  nations  have  made  them  poor.     Now  we  say  we  cannot 
recognise  you  as  Churches  initil  you  have  the  means  of  support.     Brethren,  it  is 
for  you  to  guide  us,  to  give  us  a  little  more  light  in  thi.s  matter.     If  you  will 
do  that,  T  for  one  shall  be  very  thankful. 

Rev.  Robert  Craig,  M.A.,  Edin.  (L.I\[.S.):  My  Lord,  and  Christian  friends, 
— I  must  cx]M'e.-;s  a  certain  delight  at  the  Kimtiments  which  have  been  uttered  by 
the  !\Iissi()naries  from  many  countries,  indicating  a  great  willingness  on  their 
part  to  give  lilierty  to  their  converts  to  determine  their  own  form  of  religioua 
life  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  on  the  right  line.  Jhit  1  havo 
also  to  express  a  little  disaiii)ointment  that  some  reference  was  not  made  to 
the  second  part  of  the  subject,  which  yeems  to  mo  of  ver}  great  importance  : 
in  trulh,  I  was  going  to  request  you,  my  Lord,  to  ask  whetiu^r  wo  had  hero 
any  Missionary  of  ex[)(Mnenco  from  the  West  Indies,  or  from  South  Africa. 
As  a  director  of  flu;  London  Missionary  Society,  I  know  the  dilliculties 
connected  with  this  question  ;  for  whilst  under  the  superintendence  of  this 
great  Society,  you  will  find  groups  of  Chuvches  that  might  bo  regarded  as 
partly  K[)isco|)alian,  and  partly  Presbyterian,  yet  it  rests  chiefly  on  iho 
Churches  of  the  Congregational  order.  And  then  we  admit  freely  that  the 
strength  of  that  system  of  Church  government  depends  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  members  ;  unless  a  pure  Christian  lifo  is  preserved  in  a 
Chundi  it  seems  to  me  that  of  all  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  chcCongroga- 
tional  is  tho  weakest. 

The  next  question  is  this  with  reference  to  tho  subject  of  time — when 
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should  converts  bo  left  to  tliclr  own  care?   I  want  Missionaries  of  experience  to 

Withdrawal  of  ^^^^  US  bow  sooH  tlioy  ibink  it  rif,'bt  for  European  superintendence 

European     to  bc  wltbdrawn.     Tbiit  really  is  a  most  important  point.     When 

•upervision.    (jiiurdigg  havo  l)een  formed  ;  wben  tbey  bavo  professed  tbcir 

loyalty  to  Jesus  Cbrist,  and,  so  far,  have  done  well  for  many  years,  it  has 

been  found  in  dillorent  parts  of  the  world  tliat  wben  the  European  influence 

is  withdrawn  tliero  is  a  tendency  for  the  moral  character  to  become  degraded 

again,  and  for  the  converts  to  go  down  to  their  old  level.      Now  if  any 

Missionary  hero  can  give  us  information  upon  this  point,  I  shall  be  delighted 

to  listen  to  him. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Hanna  (Superintendent,  Moravian  Missions  in  Jamaica) :  I 

should  be  glad  to  bo  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this 

Experience  in  p,j|,w,(.t      J   ^m  a  Moravian  Missionary,  and  have  been   so   for 

thirty-two  years,  spent  chiony  in   the   Island  of  Jamaica ;  but 

after  more  than  one  hundred  and  lifty-six  years'  work  as  Moravians  in  the 

West   Indies,  wo  do  not  lind  that  we  can  as  yot  entrust  the  supervision   of 

our  Churches  altogether  to  the  natives.     We  must  not  be  in  a  great  Inirry 

about  it.     No  denomination  has  given  its  Churches  right  over  to  the  natives 

as  yet.     lint  all  are  making  very  great   eilbrts   in  that  direction,  and  all 

hope  for  it  in  time. 

Rev.  William  Gray  (Secretary,  C.M.S.) :  Confossedly,  my  TiOrd,  this  is 

one  of  the  most  dillicult  and  important  subjects,  1  suppose,  that  we  could 

possibly  havo  taken  up  at  this  Conference,  and  one  does  wihh, 

planting  of    vcry  mucli,  that  we  had  had  a  more  thorough  discussion  upon 

Churches,     it.     I  darc  Say  we  shall  havo  it  at  future  meetings  of  this  great 

Conference.     The  Clnucb  i\lissionary  Society,  of  whicli  I  am  one  of  tho 

representatives  here  to-day,  has,   as  your  Lordship  knows  from  verj'  real 

experience,  been  prominent  rather  in  the  planting  of  Churches.      We  love 

to  ])lant  Churches,  and  we  like  to  talk  of  them,  and  wo  venture  to  make  uso 

of  the  expression  sometimes  in  connection  with  them,  which  St.  Paul  niado 

use  of  wlu;n  he  spoke  of  "that  which  conxtli  upon  mo  daily,  the  care  of 

all  the  Churches.'"     We  have  been  plant'ng Churches,  up  and  down,  through 

India  and  other  parts.      Perhaps  we  have  gone  farther  in  India  than  wo 

have  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  this  matter.      Well,  now,  wo  feel  the 

dilliculty  about  these  native  Churches,  as  we  call  them,  very  greatly  indeed. 

May  I  say,  first  of  all,  what  wo  are  doing  about  them  ?     One  point  is,  wo 

arc  trying  to  make  these  Cimrches  self-supporting.     We  are  try'iig  io  make 

our  Pengal  Church  self-sui)porting,  our  Tinnevelly   Church  self-supporting, 

and  so  on  all  through  India,  and  in  other  parts  also. 

In  soiuo  j)ails  the  adviinee  is  moro  evident  than  in  fttliers.     Wc  liavo  a  set 

principle  in  this  matter ;  we  have  laid  it  down  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  we  are 

trying  to  carry  it  out  as  far  as  we  can.     We  f^'ive  grants  to  tlu^so 

Gradual      njitivo  Churclii's  to  help  tlieni  to  iio  on;  but  we  liave  introduced 
withdrawal      .,  ,  r  '■  i       •  .1  l        1 

of  grants.      ^'^*^'  system  ot   every  year  reducnv.,'  tlie  <;rant.     In  .some  cases  we 

hav(-,  .said  we  will   reduce   tlie  annual  i,'rant   hy  one-twentieth.      If 

that  were  done  for  twi'uty  years  it  w<ndd,  of  course,  amount  to  a  giving  nj)  of  the 

grajit  altogether,  and  in  twenty  years,  in  some  cases,  the  Churches  would  become 

self  r>uj)p()rting. 

There  is  aiiotlier  tiling  in  regard  to  these  Cluirclies  wliich  we  liavo  in  view. 

Enroui-aging   We  encourage  all   our  native  Churches  to  look   at  the  Protestant 

Catholicity.    Christians  of  other  denominations  face  to  face.     We  try  to  avoid 

everything  thfit  would    bring  out    into  prominent    rchof   any   non-essential 
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points  of  clifToroiico  between  our  Christians  and  tho  Cliristijins  of  other  do- 
noniii'iitions.  Wo  try  to  avoid  anything  that  wonhl  sttri'otypu  difroroncis,  wliich 
wonhl  tend  to  division  ;  and,  thi'reforo,  wo  oncoura^'«!  thoni  to  hioiv  at  Christians 
of  other  dononnnations  face  to  faco.  Whore  wo  tind  them  mootinj^  together  we 
are  i)leasod.  Meanwhile,  of  conrae,  being  Episcopahaiis,  we  an;  bringing 
them  np — we  are  ohligod  to  bring  them  u)>— in  the  doctrine  and  diHci{)iino  of 
the  Church  of  England.  One  great  point  of  our  system  is,  that  wo  are  having 
the  pastors,  catechists,  find  others  taught  the  groat  fundamental  verities 
of  the  Christian  truth  ;  that  is  our  groat  point,  and  that  system  is  going  on. 
The  work  of  self-support  is  jtrogrossing,  ^' ill  progress  more  and  more.  What 
will  follow?  I  do  not  know.  Wonuist  lea'  >  it  to  the  Providence  of  (Jod.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  draw  up  our  system,  lay  down  our  principles,  and  to  go  on 
waiting.  Wo  drew  ui)  a  kind  of  constitution  some  time  ago  ;  we  (;amo  just  to 
about  tho  i)oint  f  have  been  describing,  and  wo  ended  our  l*aper  by  saying, 
IhDniuc  diihji:  iios. 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Smith  in  what  ho  said,  You  cannot  liavo  a  native 
(/hurcli  for  all  India.  I  think  that  is  impossible.  Wo  ran  have  provincial 
Churches.  Lot  tho  boundaries  of  language  settle  t  hat  matter ; 
in  all  probability  they  will  settle  it.  1  should  like  for  niysolf^^jf^'^^^^jj^^^ 
to  SCO  a  l>engal  native  Church,  composed  of  tho  native  Chris- 
tians of  all  iVotestant  denominations,  which  the  l*rovid(>nco  of  Cod  might 
guide  them  to.  And  yet  it  would  bo  a  very  serious  thing  to  say  to  a  number 
of  native  Christians  of  all  denominations,  "(lather  together,  and  form  a 
constitution  of  your  own!"  I  think  on  tho  whole,  dear  friends,  wo  had 
hotter  be  content  with  laying  down  sound  princi[)Ies :  do  not  let  us  do  any- 
tliing  prematurely  ;  let  us  work  upon  those  princi[)les,  and  let  us  ask  that 
the  guidance  of  (Jod  may  bo  given  to  us  with  regard  to  tho  future.  I  thiuk 
that  is  the  conclusion  to  which  wo  should  como. 

The  Chairman  pronounced  tho  Benediction* 
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(2)   TRAINING   OF  WOUKF.US. 

(a)  The  best  method  of  training  native  workers — by  individual  Missionaries  ; 
in  central  institutions  ;  in  the  vernacular  only,  or  by  means  of  the  English 
language. 

(h)  Shall  an  American  or  European  education  for  natives  of  Mission-fields 
be  encouraged  } 

(r)  In  cases  where  preachers  and  physicians  have  been  thus  trained,  should 
they  be  put  upon  a  highor  footing  thr.n  other  native  lulpovs  I 

(tZ)  Would  the  difficulties  relating  to  such  cases  be  relieved  by  sending  persons 
thus  educated  to  a  different  Mission-field  ] 

fe)  In  Missions  where  high  order  of  (jualification  on  tlio  part  of  native 
teacl  era  has  been  attained  or  is  possible,  shall  such  attainment  be  encouraged 
by  enlarged  privileges  and  powers  ? 

{Fnr/(ff/  moDibig,  June  ]^)f/f,  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

Hon.  Eustace  C.  Fitz  (U.S.A)  in  tlio  clinir. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellin v.ood,  D.D.  (U.S.A.). 

Professor  Welch  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  I  shall  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  moment  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  business  of  the  day,  only  just  long  enough,  however,  to 
express  how  heartily  I  am  in  sympathy  as  an  American  with  the  objects  of 
this  Conference,  and  how  earnestly  I  hope  for  its  largest  success  and  its 
broadest  influence  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  God  throughout  the  earth. 
I  have  the  honour  to  re]iresent,  in  part,  one  of  the  oldest  Missionary  institu- 
tions in  America,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  having  its  headquarters  in 
Boston,  an  institution  which  is  nearly  seventy-five  years  old,  and  which  has 

*  Oxcing  to  the  value  of  the  evidence  on  the  important  subject  of  discussion  in  this 
meeting,  tee  have  not  struck  out  rcjfetitions ;  hut  have  used  a  smaller  tgj^^  f<^  reduce  the 
undue  h  ngth  of  the  rej^orf. — En. 
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its  Missionaries  in  Enropo,  Asia,  ar  I  Africa.  Tho  question  bcforo  us  is  a 
practical  question,  a  question  which  can  bo  spoken  to  best  by  gentlemen  who 
have  been  upon  tho  field,  who  havo  come  in  contact  with  the  natives,  who 
know  how  to  organise  a  native  Church,  who  know  the  best 
methods  which  can  bo  adopted  and  ought  to  bo  adopted  in  order  0^^^^"^ 
to  build  up  those  Churches.  I  havo  been  connected  some  lif'tceu 
years  with  tho  administration,  mostly  tinancial,  of  our  own  organisation ; 
tiierefore  I  am  sure  I  am  not  qualitiod  to  speak  on  the  question  before  us  this 
morning,  but  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  tho  llev.  Dr.  Murdock  of 
Boston,  the  Secretary  of  tho  American  IJuptist  Missionary  Union,  to  address 
you  on  the  subject  after  tho  regular  Papers  have  been  read.  Thoro  is  another 
reason  why  I  do  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  spuak  to  you  this  morning  from 
the  chair.  I  have  an  idea,  and  it  is  one  that  we  rather  cling  to  in 
America,  that  the  duty  of  a  chairman  is  rather  to  guide  others  in  si)eaking 
than  to  speak  himself,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  relievo  myself  and  relievo  you 
if  1  keep  my  seat  and  adhere  closely  to  that  rule. 

PAPEK. 

1    By  the  Rev.  Robeut  Stephknson,  B.A.  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 

from  jMadras). 

It  is  an  axiom  of  ^Missionary  policy  which  has  been  stated  more  than  onco 
during  the  Conference,  that  the  evangelisation  of  a  great  heathen  land,  like 
India,  must  be  accomplished  mainly  through  the  agency  of  her  own  sons  ; 
men  to  whom  the  language  of  tho  country  is  their  mother  tongue,  who 
from  childhood  have  been  familiar  with  the  feelings,  the  modes  of  thought, 
and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  to  whom  the  climate  is  native  and  genial ; 
among  such  men,  when  converted  to  Christ  and  tilled  with  His  »Spirit,  we 
look  for  those  who  shall  leaven  native  society  with  Gospel  truth,  shall 
uproot  heathenism,  and  extend  far  and  wide  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

In  Cei'lon,  where  tho  W.  M.  S.  began  its  work  in  the  East,  it  may  claim 
to  have  done  not  a  little  in  the  raising  up  of  a  native  ministry.     By  tho  side 
of   si.vlt'i'H  English  Missionaries,   it   has   now  Jorfii-nine  native 
ministers,  and  forty-six  catechists  or  evangelists.     Of  the  native    '^^^^'^'^' 
ministers  several  are  venerablo  and  grey-headed  men.     On  the 
continent  of  India  the  work  of  tho  W.  M.  S.  is  not  so  advanced  ;  but  it  is 
with  the  Southern  continental  Districts  of  that  Mission  I  am  best  acquainted, 
and  from  them  chiuUy  I  gather  illustrations  of  tho  remarks  I  have  to  oiler. 

Tho  first  inquiry  proposed  in  the  programme  is  as  to  "  tho  best  method 
of  training  native   workers;  by  individual  .Misr^ionaries,  or  in, 
central  institutions?"  In  reply,  I  would  point  out  that  there  "  ^  ^' 

is  no  antagonism  between  these  methods.  To  secure  efficiency  they  must 
be  combined.  There  is  much  that  can  be  done  with  greatest  advantage  in 
a  theological  institution ;  on  tho  other  hand  the  full  benefit  of  such  an 
institution  can  be  realised  only  where  much  work  to  the  same  end,  both 
preparatory  and  supplementary,  is  done  by  the  individual  Missionary. 

First,  to  secure  good  native  workers,  there  is  needed  the  training  of  the  native 
Chnrcli.     It  is  ever  possible  that  God  may  raise  up  an  evangelist  of  special  zeal 
and  power  in  the  midst  of  a  feeble  and  worldly-minded  Church  ; 
nay,  Ho  may  call   such  workers  directly  from  lieathenism.     Of  ingtrumontalit?. 
these  stones  He  is  able  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.     But 
a  succession  of   men  spiritually  and  morally  fitted  to  become  ministers,  we  are 
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authorised  to  look  for  only  in  a  Church  which,  though  it  may  bo  small  and  socially 
uninfluential,  is  vigorous  and  active.  Dr.  James  Hamilton  described  Methodism 
as  "  a  Church  >vhich  linds  a  work  for  every  talent,  and  i  talent  in  every  member." 
This  is  the  ideal  of  all  well-organised  Churches,  and  to  this  ideal  the  Missionary 
seeks  to  lead  the  native  Christians.  He  begins  at  the  lowoso  point,  and  labours 
train  t.cn  the  feeblest  to  do  work  of  simple  kind  for  Christ,  not  only  in 
the  Church,  but  in  the  heathen  world.  In  this,  progress  is  being 
Growth  of  zeal,  jj^jj^j^  jjj  ^j^^  report  of  his  visit  to  the  East  three  years  ago,  tho 
Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  writes  :  "  There  is  more  heart  religion  in  the  native  Churches 
than  1  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed  during  my  own  Missionary  course.  For 
instance,  you  will  seldom  see  a  native  preacher  or  catechist  standing  in  a  bazaar 
of  a  town,  or  the  open  square  of  a  village,  a  solitary  witness  for  Christ.  He  is 
now  escorted  by  a  voluntary  band  of  helpers  ;  and  these  are  generally  armed 
with  musical  weapons,  and  tight  down  all  opposition  by  lyric  melodies."  "  Tho 
members  of  the  Church  are  in  the  midst  of  the  people  ;  the  leaven  is  in  the 
meal ;  the  witness,  the  example,  and  the  life  of  the  native  Church  penetrate 
the  mass." 

2.  Increased  attention  is  called  to  tlie  trainuKj  of  the  children  of  Chrldian 
people.     This  subject  is  more  and  more  pressing  itself  upcju  the  attention  of  the 

Wesloyan  Mission.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  heretofore  too 
o^chndxen!  great  effort,  proportionally,  has  been  given  to  the  higher  education 
of  the  Hindus,  and  too  little  to  the  educatic  :l  of  our  own  people. 
This  evil  there  is  now  an  effort  to  remedy.  In  each  viilagf  Avhere  a  congregation 
is  fonned  a  school  is  opened,  primarily  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  converts.  In  Hyderabad  and  in  the  Mysore,  it  is  a  wise  practice 
to  select  the  bi.ightest  boys  in  these  schools  and  send  them  for  more  thcjrough 
teaching  to  tho  boarding  schools,  which  have  been  established  at  central 
stations.  "In  these  schools  the  children  of  our  own  people  are  trained  in 
home  and  school  life,  under  the  eye  of  the  IMissionary  ;  they  become  familiar 
with  Christian  doctrine  and  polity,  and  they  are  held  to  the  Church  by 
higher  considerations  than  those  of  salary  and  social  advantages.  The  fruit 
of  this  work  ripens  slowly,  and  we  cannot  force  it,  but  when  it  is  gatJieied 
it  will  confer  almost  equal  gain  upon  every  class  of  IMission  y-jrk."  The 
Rev.  W.  Burgess  declares  the  "guiding  principle  of  action'"  in  his  own  district 
to  be  : — "  Let  us  look  after  the  children  of  our  own  people,  and  educate  them 
at  all  coet.  Those  Missions  are  the  most  successful  which  devote  their  energies 
to  the  uplifting  of  the  children  of  their  congregations." 

3.  It  is  a  foremost  duty  of  each  IMissionary  to  give  personal  attention  to  the 
ti    'niiig  of  his  ludice  htfjxrs,  especially  those  likely  to  be  admitted  to  the  theo- 

_    .  .  kigical  seminary,  and  of  those  who,  after  a  course  of  training,  are 

nativehd^rg  ^^  probation  as  catechists.  The  Missionary  must  maintain  ?  con- 
stant and  Icving  oversight  of  their  conduct,  must  direct  their 
studies,  and  accompany  them  on  their  preaching  excursions.  He  must  as&euiblo 
them  weekly  for  consultation  about  tlieir  work,  and  to  give  such  instruction  and 
exhortation  as  may  seem  rec;uisite.  These  arrangements  on  the  diffi  rent  stations 
are  amongst  us  supplemented  by  siuiilar  arrangements  for  the  distric ".  A  yearly 
y.r  half-yearly  convention  is  held  of  all  the  xiative  ministers  and  catechists  in  the 
district.  At  these  conventions,  which  extend  over  two  or  three  days,  all  on 
probation  are  subjected  to  examination  on  a  [  rescribed  course  of  study,  and 
are  expected  to  preach  before  their  senior  brethren.  Special  services  are  held, 
and  it  is  sought  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  spiritual  injoyiaent  and  prolit. 

But,  however  valuable  training  of  this  kind  may  be,  it  does  not  furnish  a 
substitute  lor  the  more  complete  course  of  study  and  training,  possible  only  in 
J    ^^  institution  where  a  number  of   students  for  the  niinistry  are 
°a  necessity.  ^  plac ed  under  the  tutorshij^  of  a  Missionary,  or  Missionaries,  separa- 
ted for  the  purpose. 
In  the  four  districts  of  the  W.M.S,  in  South  India,  three  principal  languages 
are  spoken,  and  hence  it  is  found  needful  to  have  three  theological  seuunaries. 
In      ch,  accommodation  is  ijrovided  for  about  twelve  or  fourteen  students. 
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In  Hijderahrtd  the  institution  is  located  at  Kurreem-Xnggrr,  and  the  language 
in  use  is  the  Tdngu.  One  suggestive  peculiarity  in  the  arrangements  is  thus 
described  :  "  When  a  niimber  of  persons  in  a  village  place  them- 
selves  under  instruction,  we  take  the  most  likely  man  in  the  village  "^^^ewa  ers. 
itself,  and  train  him  for  a  year  or  so,  and  then  send  him  back  to  do  the  work  of 
teacher  and  conductor  of  village  worship,"  an  experienced  catechist,  or  a  native 
minister  visiting  the  congregation  as  often  as  possible.  "  The  men  in  training 
for  this  work  of  village  reader  form  a  class  by  ihev.  Ives,  and  in  teaching  them, 
the  only  books  used  are  the  Bible  and  the  first  and  jond  Catechisms."  In  the 
other  classes  students  are  prepared  as  teachers,  and  for  the  various  grades  of 
catechists,  and  for  the  native  ministry. 

In  the  Mijffore  the  work  is  more  developed.  A  normal  school  for  teachers  is 
conducted  at  Shcmoga,  and  a  theological  institution  at  Bangalore.  The  latter 
for  nine  or  ten  years  has  been  under  the  ctticient  care  of  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Hudson,  B.A.  Here  the  language  is  Canarese.  The  students  are  instructed 
in  the  Bible  ;  in  doctrinal  theology,  from  a  maniial  prepared  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Hutcheon,  M.A.,  and  translated  into  Canarese  ;  with  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
and  Church  history.  They  study  also  the  history  of  England  and  of  India, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  Canarese  language  and  literature.  .  .,  ,  .  , 
Special  attention  is  given  to  both  English  and  native  singing,  and  college!'' 
almost  every  student  learns  to  play  some  musical  instrument. 
Proficiency  in  music  is  found  of  great  service,  both  in  brightening  Christian 
worship,  and  in  attracting  a  congregation  of  Hindus  in  town  or  country.  The 
students  are  tauglit  in  class  four  hours  daily.  Every  other  morning  they  go 
to  the  surrounding  villages  two  and  two  ;  and  almost  every  evening  they  attend 
schoolroom  services,  etc. ,  taking  their  turn  in  giving  addresses  and  helping  in 
the  music. 

After  completing  their  course  in  the  institution,  the  students  are  employed  as 
catechists  or  evangelists,  and  undergo  further  probation  bt-j  re  being  advauced 
to  the  position  of  native  -Missionaries  on  trial. 

The  institution  at  Tiichinupoly  was  opened  in  1885,  and  has  been  conducted 
with  promising  success  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Boulter,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Elias 
Gloria,  a  native  brother  of  groat  ability  and  experience.  Several  of  the  students 
have  some  ac(juaiutance  with  English,  but  the  instruction  is  given  entirely  in 
Tamil.  As  at  Bangalore,  those  only  are  admitted  as  students  who  it  is  hoped 
may  become  evangelists  or  native  pastors.  Several  youths  are  being  trained  as 
vernacidar  schoolmasters  at  the  excellent  normal  college  of  the  C.V.E.S.,  at 
Dijidigul. 

It  seems,  hov/ever,  that  in  a  Mission  like  that  of  the  W.M.S.,  addressed  to 
peoples  speaking  various  veruacid;\rs,  but  amongst  all  of  whom  the  higher  classes 
are  eager  to  leain  English,  there  is  room  for  a  central  institution 
where   training  should  be  given   through   English.      In   such  an     A  need  for 
institution  the  subjects  of  instruction  would  take  a  wider  range  than     education. 
in  those  I  have  described,  and  especially  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  teach  the  Greek  Testament. 

I  will  add  a  f  jw  general  remarks  : — 

1.  It  is  a  principle  in  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  and  I  believe  also  in  most  of  tho 
JMissions  represented  in  this  Conference,  that  only  those  men  be  accrptvd  as  can'^i- 
dates  for  ■'i^toitital  office,  or  admitted  as  students  in  our  Theological  Titsfitutions,  v ,  > 
girt-  evidence  of  spiritual  conrosion,  of  high  character,  and  of  zeal  for  evangelistic 
tcork.  Before  acceptance,  they  must  evince  by  voluntary  eflTort  a  desire  and  a 
fitness  for  the  work  of  soul  saving.  Only  those  who  do  sr  can  we  hope  will 
become  efficient  evangelists. 

2.  In  a  theological  i7}stit}ition  in  India  it  is  necessary  to  make  Bible  t^achitig 
specially  jmmiinent ;  and  it  is  well,  I  think,  that  in  all,  or  nearly  all  cases,  teach- 
ing in  this  subject  should  be  in  the  vernacular.  Even  students  who  are  proficient 
in  English  should  be  encouraged  in  their  private  devotions  to  use  the  Bible, 
each  in  his  mother  tongue,  and  to  cultivate  the  power  of  fret^uent  and  accurate 
quotation. 
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The  Rev.  G.  M.  Cobban  urges  the  importance  of  instructing  students  for  the 
ministry  in  the  principles  of  Hinduism  and  Islamism,  and  in  the  arguments  by 
which  the  upholders  of  these  systems  may  best  be  refuted.     The 
On  teaching    Hqx,  Henry  Little  writes  :  "We  want  men  able  to  meet  the  state- 
^'oimSsrn.  I'^ents  of  Bradlaugh  and  his  party  translated  into  Tamil."     The 
brethren  would,  however,  agree  with  me  whila   insisting   that  a 
preacher  in  town  or  village  should  be  able  to  realise  the  standpoint  from  which 
his  hearers  receive  his  message,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  it ;  that  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  that  he  be  himself  absorbed  in  that  message,  and  tilled  with  Christ- 
like sympathy  and  love  for  souls  ;  and  also  that  theological  students  should  be 
exhorted  to  avoid  rather  than  to  encourage  controversy,  and  to  give  their  utmost 
effort  to  the  clear,  full,  and  sympathetic  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  seeking  to 
bring  it  home  to  the  apprehensicm   and  to  the  hearts  of   their  hearers.     The 
instruction  given  should  have  this  object  constantly  in  view. 

3.  i<tiKlcnts  lyrcparhiij  for  the  office  of  pastors  and  evaiKjel/sts  should  be  tavijht 
da'ihj  to  practise  tin  ir  Divine  caUiny.  They  should  learn  to  delight  in  preaching 
and  to  look  earnestly  for  results.  In  their  evangelising  excursions  they  should 
be  accompanied,  as  often  as  possible,  by  their  Missionary  tutors,  who  sliould 
not  only  otfer  faitlif ul  and  aflfectionate  ci'iticism,  but  set  before  them  an  example 
of  etFcctive  preaching. 

4.  In  the  institution  I  have  described,  many  of  the  struUnts  are  married  men. 
They  usually  live  in  cottages  erected  on  the  ^lission  compound.     AVhere  this 

.  .         aiTangement  prevails,  it  is  an  excellent  rule  that  training  should  be 
for  wi'^s.     gi'^''^ii  to  the  wives  as  well  as  to  their  husbands.      They  should  be 
regularly  taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  trained  to  such  ministra- 
tions as  may  devolve  upon  them  in  tlie  fviture. 

5.  An  experienced  Missionary,  writing  with  much  satisfaction  of  the  character 
aiid  diligence  of  the  workers  under  his  care,  nevertheless  adds  :  "  The]/  give  tis 
most  trouble  btjgetfinff  info  debt.  Indeed,  in  the  native  Chuich  generally,  debt 
causes  us  more  worry  and  annoyance  than  all  otlier  evils  put  together."  If  the 
evil  thus  indicated  can  be  kindly  but  effectively  dealt  with  among  our  students, 
the  result  will  be  of  great  practical  value. 

C.   I'or  the  charije  of  tluse  thcolofjical  insfitntions,  it  is  esscntiid  that  the  best 

'lien  be  appointed  :  men  not  simply  skilled  in  theological  or  other  lore,  but  having 

large  loving  hearts,  and  strong  faith  in  God  ;  who  will  inspire  their  students 

with  confidence,  attract  their  love,  and  bring  out  the  very  best  that  is  iii  them. 

Such  men  were  Anderson,  Johnson,  and  Braidwood, — men  whom  I 

The  power     cannot  name  n    thout  reverence, — the  pioneers  of  the  Free  Cliurch 

^teachers!^  of    Scotland  Mission  in  Madras.      They  took  their  converts  not 

merely  to  their  homes,  but  to  their  liearts,  and  were  reproduced  in 

them.     These  students  never  lost  the  imprc'ssion  of  their  intense  enthusinsro, 

and  of  their  mighty  power  in  prayer,  and  in  wielding  the  sword  of  the  Spi.  v 

Such  a  man  \\as  my  dear  friend  and  comrade,  William  O.  Simpson.     His  rt,,- 

dents  were  his  companions  and  sons.     His  lessons  were  given  not  more  in  the 

classroom  than  in  evangelistic  tours,  during  which  the  lads  ate  and  slept  in  his 

company.     His  ambition  \vas  to  place  an  example  before  them  in  aP  things,  but 

especially  in  vernacular  preaching. 

7.  Lastly,  there  is  no  work  ihat  icill  bring  a  greater  rev:ard  to  the  Missionary 
than  the  training  of  native  agents.     It  is  a  work  demandin"-  clUigence  and  patience 
and  invincible  hopefulness.     It  has  its  son.- w    and  bitter  disappoint- 
ments.    It  can  be  successful  only  when  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
intense  prayerfulness  and  in  the  power  of  God. 

'  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laboureraare  few  ;  pray  ye  therefore 
tht-  .ord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  would  send  forth  more  labourers  into  His 
L     ^3t"  (Matt.  is.  37,  38). 
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PAPER. 

2.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett  (L.M.S,,  from  Benares). 

Training  of  Workers. 

The  subject  given  to  me,  not  chosen  by  me,  to  deal  with  for  this  Con- 
ference, is  the  training  of  workers  as  a  branch  of  the  still  wider  theme  of 
the  organisation  and  government  of  native  Churches.     No  question  can,  it 
seems  to  mo,  be  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  success  of  our  great  Slis- 
sionary  enterprise.     The  history  of  Missions  strikingly  proves  to  us  how 
inadequate  for  the  Christian  conquest  of  the  yet  vast  heathen  countries  of 
the  world,  is  the  number  of  Foreign  Missionaries  which  the  Church  can  hope 
to  bring  into  the  field  ;  with  what  success  the  Holy  Ghost  has      j^^^^j  ^^^ 
already  crowned  our  prayerful  endeavours  to  enlist  native  con-       trained 
verts   into   the   great   Missionary   army;    and   what  powerful °**^'' ^°''^"'' 
appeals  are  presented  to  us  by  ever-multiplying  opportunities,  as   by  so 
many  summonses  from  our  Saviour  King,  to  enlarge  the  forces  of  our  native 
Christian  "workers,  who  have  so  faithfully  and  successfully  begun  to  take 
part  in  this  holy  warfare  already  grown,  and  always  more  and  more  growing, 
beyond  the  power  of  Foreign  Missionaries. 

Now  Missionaries  abroad,  like  ministers  at  home,  find  the  Churches 
richly  blessed  by  God  with  spiritual  life  to  be  homes  from  which  sprintr  in 
considerable  numbers  devoted  men  and  women  who  prove,  under  such 
training  as  His  providence  supplies,  successful  workers  in  advancing  His 
kingdom  in  the  world.  But  as  Churches  strong  in  spiritual  character  have 
been  of  rare  and  slow  growth  in  that  obstinate  part  of  the 
battle-field  of  Missions,  the  North-Western  Provinces  of  India,  experience  in 
where  my  past  Missionary  life  has  been  spent,  and  where  the  the  n.w. 
nature  of  the  work  is  still  warfare  rather  than  victory,  pulling  p™^"»°«=- 
down  rather  than  building  up,  enlightening  rather  than  converting,  tho 
difficulties  we  encounter  in  training  native  workers,  caused  by  the  still  com- 
paratively weak  character  of  most  of  tho  Churches,  considerably  exceed  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  many  other  parts  of  tho  Mi:: ion-field,  where  more 
prosperous  Churches  lend  their  co-operating  influence.  So  important, 
however,  do  I  feel  it  that  friends  of  Missions  hould  as  much  as  possible 
encourage  by  their  prayers,  and  by  all  the  aid  in  their  power,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  work  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  Missions,  that  I  have  gladly 
undertaken,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Con- 
ference, to  answer  from  my  own  experience  tho  very  important  and 
apparently  exhaustive  list  of  questic  ^  on  this  subject  in  the  programme. 
But  before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  various  plans  adopted  by  Indian  Mis- 
sionaries to  secure  bands  of  faithful  native  workers,  let  me  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that,  whatever  be  the  success  or  failure  met  with  by  Missionaries 
in  these  endeavours,  it  has  been  unquestionably  their  first  object  to  raise  up 
around  themselves  as  fellow-workers,  men  and  women  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  enthusiastic  in  their  devotion  to  the  Saviour,  and  burning  with  zeal 
for  tho  salvation  of  souls.  For  the  strong  conviction,  universally  indis- 
pensable for  the  supremely  important  tasks  of  selecting  and  training  Christian 
agents,  is  kept  up  iu  Missionaries  by  tho  ever-pressing  necessities  of  their 
work,  that  none  but  those  who  have  experienced  the  change  from  death  to 
life  through  the  Saviour's  indwelling  presence,  and  who  have  been  especially 
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qualified  by  His  grace  for  His  service,  can  be  instrumental  in  making  their 
fellow-men  partakers  of  His  salvation. 

As  to  the  first  question  in  the  programme — the  best  method  of  train- 
ing native  workers — Missionaries  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Mission  work 
necessarily  felt  themselves  shut  up  to  adopting  the  best  methods  available 
in  God's  providence  rather  than  left  free  to  choose  the  ideally  best. 
Accordingly  it  has  often  happened,  that  when  a  convert  appeared  to  give 
evidence  of  strong  love  to  Christ  and  of  the  Divine  call  to  Christian  work, 
so  eager  was  the  Missionary  to  secure  his  services  that,  without  delay,  he 
Individual  arranged  to  devote  what  time  he  could  upon  the  convert's  train- 
training  ing  by  such  personal  methods  as  conversation,  prayer, 
by  ^"io»"™8.gjpQ^mjjj^g  Qod's  Word,  taking  the  convert  to  open-air  preaching, 
and  putting  him  through  some  suitable  course  of  study.  This  was  the  kind 
of  preparation  received  by  the  native  pastors  and  evangelists  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  who  have  rendered  good  service  to  its  Missions  in  the 
North-Western  Provinces  of  India.  This  is  the  history  of  the  training  of  the 
Rev.  Peter  Elias,  a  native  Missionary  c:  that  Society,  who  has  laboured 
"with  great  zeal  and  success  in  both  gatheriug  out  and  building  up  a  church 
of  converts  from  amongst  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Dudhi,  a  rural  station 
in  the  Yindhya  range  of  mountains,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Mirzapur. 
He  is,  I  rejoice  to  say,  only  one  of  many  such  earnest  and  successful  native 
ministers  trained  by  individual  Missionaries  of  different  Societies  in  India. 
Similar  also  is  the  preparation  for  Christian  work  received  in  that  country 
by  large  devoted  bands  of  evangelists,  school  teachers,  colporteurs,  Bible 
women,  and  Zenana  visitors,  many  of  whom  are  known  to  myself  as  having 
greatly  helped  to  lead  numerous  precious  souls  out  of  heathen  darkness  into 
God's  marvellous  light.  So  that  when  God's  providence  seems  to  suggest 
this  method  of  training  as  the  only  practicable  one  for  making  the  most  of  a 
convert's  services  for  Missionary  purposes,  experience  has  amply  justified  its 
adoption. 

But  the  gradual  increase  of  Christian  Churches  and  of  candidates  for 
Christian  work  has  in  Gcd's  good  providence  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Establishment  Central  institu  "ons  to  raise  up  an  educated  class  of  agents  well 
of  central  equipped  to  toach  the  Ciiurches,  to  educate  tho  youth,  and  skil- 
institutions.  fujiy  to  meet  heathen  opponents.  Admirably  organised  theological 
institutes  are  now  succes^lully  worked,  one  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Allahalnid  and  another  at  Lahore,  one  by  the  American  Presby- 
terian Society  at  :t3aharanpur,  and  one  by  the  American  Methodist  Society  at 
Bareiliy,  Numerous  servants  of  Christ  trained  in  these  divinity  schools  are 
now  making  lull  proof  of  their  ministry  as  successful  pastors  of  Churches  of 
their  countrymen  in  various  parts  of  those  provinces.  Many  more  are 
labouring  as  faithful  evangelists  in  different  Mission  stations  to  win  the 
heathen  around  them  to  the  Saviour.  As  to  the  training  of  male  school 
teachers,  no  special  provision  seems  needed,  since  the  numerous  flourishing 
institutions  employed  as  evangelistic  agencies  to  impart  higher  education 
are  admirabl}'  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Then  again  a  valuable  normal  school  in  connection  witli  tin;  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  been  for  many  years  succesafully  employed  at  Benares, 
to  fit  female  converts  and  the  daughters  of  native  Christians  to  become  teachers 
of  girls'  schools  and  Zenana  visitors.  The  growing  need  of  effort  of  this  kind  is 
seen  in  the  recent  establishment  of  a  similar  instituticm  by  the  American 
Presbyterian  Society  at .  ^  Jahabad.     There  is  no  more  important  work  carried 
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on  for  the  advancement  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom  in  those  parts  of  India  than 
the  training  of  Christian  workers  of  both  sexes  in  these  central  institutions  by 
Missionaries,  who  seek  not  only  to  impart  to  the  students  good  instruction,  but 
also  to  infuse  into  them  a  holy  ardour  for  the  Redeemer's  service. 

The  question  of  training  in  the  vernacular  only,  or  by  means  of  the  English 
language,  hardly  admits  of  one  short  reply.  As  the  spread  of  English  education 
in  India  leads  to  imparting  English  instruction  in  the  higher  schools, 
in  which  boys  acquire  such  learning  as  fits  them  to  become  teachers,  Training  in 
and  in  the  normal  schools,  in  which  girls  receive  the  same  advan-  orEaeUsh  1 
tage,  the  question  is  happily  settled  in  favour  of  English  for  both 
of  these  classes  of  workers.  As  to  training  for  the  ministry,  and  for  evange- 
listic work,  since  some  of  the  candidates  are  from  amongst  those  who  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  English,  it  would  seem  highly  desirable,  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  full  of  promise  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  natives 
educated  in  English,  that  their  theological  training  should  be  carried  on  at  least 
partly  in  that  language.  Then  again,  if  native  ministers  are  taught  to  draw  from 
the  English  treasury  of  knowledge,  which  is  so  rich  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  say  nothing  of  the  best  thought  of  all  countries,  they  are 
necessarily  far  better  (lualified  than  they  would  be  if  they  had  only  access  to  the 
yet  comparatively  scanty  though  growing  Christian  literature  in  their  vernacular, 
to  prove  valuable  instructors  of  their  Churches  even  through  the  medium  of 
their  vernacular,  provided  they  received  grace  also  to  avoid  the  danger  of  risino' 
above  sympathy  with  their  people.  Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
we  should  provide  for  the  securing  of  increasing  numbers  of  ministers  as  highly 
educated  as  possible,  gradually  to  take  the  places  of  t^'o  European  and  American 
Missionaries,  as  the  native  Churches  become,  what  we  earnestly  pray  to  see 
them,  self-supporting,  self-governing,  and  self-propagating.  But  for  the 
present,  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  candidates  wlio  do  not  know 
English,  it  hardly  seems  advisable  to  require  them  to  learn  that  language, 
partly  because  of  the  time  and  expense  involved,  and  partly  because  it  would 
tend  to  lift  them  too  much  above  the  level  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  Christian 
and  heathen,  who  are  ignorant  of  English,  and  who  form  suitable  spheres  of 
labour  for  a  greater  niimber  of  agents  than  can  well  be  educated  in  English. 

The  remaining  four  questions  of  the  programme  on  the  subject  of  the  train- 
ing of  native  workers,  each  of  which,  if  there  were  time,  might  profitably  receive 
a  separate  discxissiou,  are  yet  sufficiently  connected  by  a  common  principle  to 
receive  a  joint  consideration.      They  are  all   concerned  with   the  perplexing 
problem  of  imparting  a  liigh  order  of   (qualification  to  a  select  class  of  native 
agents.      In  such  a  country  as  India,  where   Mission  work  is   so 
varied  as  to  give  scope  to  workers  of  almost  every  kind  and  degree     Educating 
of  qualification,  aufl  to  call  for  some  workers  of  a  very  high  order    r^^t!!,      j 
of  training,  there  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  tc     America, 
the  wisdom  of  encouraging  an  American  or  a  European  education 
for  a  fair  number  of  natives  of  Mission-fields  whose  Christian  character  seems 
sutticiontly  stron-^  to  resist  the  temptation  to  be  spoiled  by  such  an  advantage,  and 
who  would  be  lively  to  return  to  their  own  country,  to  become  wise  and  able 
loaders  of  the  native  Christian  Church.     It  will  probably  sometimes  happen  that 
men  of  high  qualifications,  whether  gained  in  America  or  England  on  the  one 
hand,  or  in  India  on  the  other,  will,  from  a  spirit  of  Christian  self-denial,  prefer 
that  no  dirt'erence  in  status  should  be  made  between  themselves  and  their  less 
favoured  brethren.     But  as  the  universal  operation  of  this  principle  can  by  no 
means  be   calculated  upon,  it  would  seem  safest  to  provide,   while  i^arefully 
guarding  against  making  rules  in  the  spirit  of  Hindu  caste,  for  those  ^\ilo  have 
enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  to  receive  in  consequence  higher  duties  and 
higher   salaries.       But   as  to  seeking  to  relieve  the  ditficulty  by 
sending  such  men  to  a  different  Mission-field,  it  would  certainly  ^other^fleld 
appear  that,  while  cases  are  conceivable  of  natives  of  the  Indian 
Mission-field  receiving  such  a  call  from  God  .to  go  to  labour  for  Christ  in  foreign 
countries  as  it  would  be  wrong  to  resist,  yet  to  give  to  them  unsought  encourage- 
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iiicnt  to  go  to  receive  a  training  for  this  purpose  in  Europe  or  America  is  hardly 
justifiable,  at  least,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  progress  of  Indian  Missions. 
But  I  would  say,  in  passing,  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  glorious  ends  for  which 
we  are  seeking  the  best  methods  of  training  native  workers,  to  see  India  speedily 
become  so  Christianised  as  to  imitate  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  sending  forth, 
not  out  of  the  desire  to  relieve  herself  of  dilticulty,  but  out  of  a  spirit  of  love  to 
Christ,  and  of  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  some  of  her  best  sons  and 
daughters  for  the  evangelisation  of  other  heathen  lands,  if  indeed  there  be  any 
heathen  lands  then  remaining. 

The  success  gained  in  India  by  the  methods  which  I  have  now  sketched  are 
such  as  to  fill  friends  of  Missions  with  gratitude  and  hope.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  objected  to  us  that  we  Westernise  too  much  the  natives  of  India  by 
planting  amongst  them  our  own  Christian  institutions.  The  advice  is  given  that 
we  should  rather  encourage  the  converts  to  develop  a  Christian  life  in  forms 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  their  own  country.  We  at  once  respond  that  we 
ardently  desire  and  pray  to  see  the  natives  of  India,  who  have  been  so  long 
devoted  to  false  religions  of  their  own  invention,  blessed  with  such  a  fulnes.s 

of  Christian  life  as  will  manifest  itself  in  types  of  character  and 

^  tfi^^d"      forms  of  institutions  adapted  to  the  highest  good  of  their  country, 

obTectcdt^o.     however  ditlerent  they  may  be  from  our  Western  developments  of 

Christianity.  We  believe  that  when  the  Gospel,  through  the  outpour- 
ing of  God's  Spirit,  lays  strong  hold  upon  that  great  country,  which  has  been  so 
long  remarkable  for  her  zeal  in  founding  religious  sects,  she  will  produce  enthu- 
siastic Christian  leaders  of  her  people,  who  will,  by  the  course  they  take,  astonish 
even  Missionaries  and  friends  of  Missions.  We  think  it  not  unlikely  that,  just  as 
the  Christian  Church — in  the  course  of  her  history — received  her  ascetic  institu- 
tions from  Egypt,  her  creeds  from  the  Greeks,  her  Papal  form  of  Government 
from  Rome,  and  her  Protestant  love  of  freedom  from  the  Teutons;  so  too,  India, 
when  the  Spirit  of  Christ  works  mightily  within  her,  will  develop  Christian  life 
and  character,  not  uninfluenced  by  the  strong  national  characteristics  of  her 
several  peoples.  We  long  to  see  her  manifesting  a  Christianity  in  forms 
peculiarly  her  own,  provided  they  are  the  genuine  outward  expressions  of  her 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  of  iier  trust  in  the  Saviour's  atonement,  and  of  her 
bai)tism  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  our  task  in  India  will  be  completed  when  God  begins  to  make  Christianity 
in  that  country  blossom  into  such  spiritual  wonders.  JMeanwhiie,  in  working 
for  this  blessed  end,  what  better  plan  could  we  adopt  than  to  begin,  in  reliance  upon 

the  guidance  of  God's  gracious  Spirit,  to  Christianise  India  by  the 
•^'^^ '^®*!^°^^  methods  whicli  have  proved  such  mighty  Christianising  agencies  in 
^"results. ^     Western  countries  ?     Thank  God  for  our  native  Christian  Churches 

in  India  and  other  heathen  lands,  although  they  have  been  built  up 
after  the  models  of  our  several  Western  Churches.  Thank  God  for  our  native 
Christian  workers  in  those  countries,  although  they  have  been  trained  after  our 
Western  models.  We  rejoice  in  the  assurance  which  we  believe  He  has  given  us 
tliat  both  our  native  Churches  and  our  native  agents  are  the  workmanship  of 
His  Spirit,  wrought  through  the  only  means  supplied  by  His  providence.  Wo 
rejoice  in  the  assurance  which  we  believe  He  has  given  us  that  He  is  graciously 
employing  these  agencies  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  a  saving  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus.  May  He  mercifully  both  pardon  all  the  errors,  which  He  cannot 
but  see  in  our  methods  of  work,  and  show  us  how  to  remedy  them ;  so  that  they 
may  no  longer  hinder  the  spread  of  His  blessed  kingdom  over  the  heathen  world. 
May  He  increase  within  His  Missionary  servants  those  Divine  qualifications, 
which  will  fit  them  efticiently  to  train,  according  to  His  will,  the  nat've  workers 
of  His  own  choosing  in  heathen  lands,  for  the  enlightenment  and  conversion  of 
the  many  millions  of  human  souls  still  without  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  May  the 
Christian  Church  be  stirred  up  fervently  to  pray  that  the  native  workers  so  trained 
may  receive  a  Pentecostal  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  reproduce  within 
them  the  apostolic  character,  to  make  them  successful  in  bringing  many  of  their 
countrymen  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son. 
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Rev,  John  N.  Murdock,  D.D.  (Secretary,  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union)  :  Mr.  ChairmaD, — It  is  not  without  a  touch  of  sensibility,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  occasion,  that  I  address  you  by  this  very 
lamiliar  title.  I  may  explain  to  this  audience  that  the  ocoasion  of  that 
sensibility  is  that  my  valued  friend  has  felt  constrained  by  the  pressure  of 
other  duties  to  resign  his  place  on  our  Executive  Committee,  of  which  he 
has  so  long  been  Chairman.  I  trust,  however,  that  he  may  so  far  renew 
bis  Missionary  interest,  and  so  far  complete  his  Missionary  education  in 
these  gieut  couvociitions  that  he  will  be  willing  to  return  to  the  office  which 
be  has  so  long  occupied  and  to  the  duties  which  he  has  so  well  performed. 
The  lirst  line  in  the  scheme  of  this  morning  presents  both  the  modus 
riviiuli  and  the  modus  operandi  of  Christian  Missions :  the  *  d  f 
organisation  of  the  native  Churches  (the  spring  of  action  and  living  and 
of  success  must  lie  in  this),  and  then  the  training  of  native  -working, 
workers.  My  friend  Mr.  Stephenson  well  said  that  the  hope  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  lies  in  men  raised  upon  the  field,  educated  for  their  work 
and  made  eflective  in  it.  Wo  shall  never  bring  the  world  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  through  the  instrumentality  of  Missionaries  imported  into  the 
various  countries  of  the  earth.  Wo  have  not  the  men,  and  great  as  may  be 
the  resources  of  Christian  Churches  and  of  Christian  lands,  and  fully  as  they 
may  be  consecrated  to  the  great  work  of  evangelising  the  race,  they  never 
will  be  equal  to  the  adequate  supply  of  the  vast,  populous  and  fearfully 
destitute  regions  of  heathenism.  If  the  world  is  to  be  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  it  must  be  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  native  agency, 
and  if  there  be  one  human  cause  for  the  success  which  has  attended  the  work 
of  the  great  Society  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  it  is  that  our 
chief  reliance  has  been  upon  native  work. 

We  have  never  hoped  to  send  forth  Missionaries  in  sufficient  number,  or 
with  adequate  means,  to  convey  the  message  of  grace  to  all  the  peoples  to 
whom  they  are  sent.     Our    success   from   the  beginning  has 
resulted  from  tho   work  of  natives.     Take,  for  example,  that  nrtivt^abou^ 
wonderful  work  among  the  Karens  in  Burmah  under  the  early 
ministrations  of  Ko-Thah-Byu,  the  Karen  Pioneer,  a  man  not  learned  in 
human  learning  but  rich  with  a  knowledge  of  a  Divine  inspiration  and  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     That  man  went  forth  an  instrument  of 
power :  light  followed  in  his  train,  and  multitudes  were  brought  to  Christ 
through  his  instrumentality.     The  Karen  Churches  owe  their  origin  to  the 
work  of  this  lowly,  yet  most  consecrated  and   most   successful  Christian 
preacher. 

Then,  of  all   men  who  have  wrought  in   Burmah,  none  has  occupied  so 
conspicuous  a  position  in  this  work  of  evangelisation  as  the  man  whom  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Anderson  of  the  American  Board  has  named  the  Karen  Apostle  (Sau 
Quala).     He  was  the  means  under  God  of  originating  that  great  work  in  Toungii, 
Avhere    there   are   now  six   thousand   Karen   disciples,    organised 
into  a  large  number  of  effective  Christian  Churches,  maintaining      example 
an  order  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  Churches  in  any  Christian 
laud,    and   accomplishing   a  work   that   will  redound   to  the  glory   of   Christ 
and   the   salvation   of  men.     This   work   of  training  the  native  agents  must 
be   done   in  the   field;    it   is  not  helpful    to    these  men  to    bring  them  to 
England  or  America.     It  is  only  a  hotbed  growth  that  they  experience,  losing 
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all  the  fervour  of  their  original  spirit,  and  losing  their  hold  upon  the  people. 

Let  them  be  educated  upon  the  field  \<'ith  such  facilities  as  you  can  give  them. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Missions  the  Missionary  was  the  teacher  of  his  helpers, 

.  .         and  those  early  native  helpers  were  well  taught ;  but  we  have  now 

■eminarifs.    theological  seminaries  and  Biblical  and  training  schools.     We  have 

the   seminary  in  Rangoon,  which   is  sending  out   scores   of   men 

every  year  into  destitute  fields  ;  the  theological  seminary  for  the  education  of 

multitudes  of  Telugu  preachers,  coining  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  ;  we  have 

the  training  school  of  Swatow,  and  the  training  school  of  Ningpo  ;   we  have 

relegated  the  work  to  those  institutions,  and  we  have  felt  it  our  first  duty  to  the 

Mission  to  provide  these  schools  for  native  evangelists  and  Christian  pastors,  in 

order  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  may  prosper  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 

Mission-field. 

Rev.  Professor  Aiken  (Princeton,  U.S.A.) :  The  announcement  of  my 
name  and  connections  will  show  that  I  approach  this  subject  from  a  some- 
what diflerent  point  of  view  from  that  of  the  preceding  speakers, — the  point 
of  view  of  the  theological  seminaries  under  which,  more  or  less,  the  young 
men  come,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Missionaries,  and  the  Boards 
that  have  had  charge  of  their  earlier  life.  Lest  the  inexorable  five  minutes' 
bell  should  cut  off  my  conclusion,  I  will,  in  defiance  of  rhetoric  and  logic, 
state  the  conclusion  first,  and  then  use  what  time  I  have  in  supporting  it. 
With  regiird  to  the  question  in  the  programme,  "  Shall  American  or  Euro- 
pean  education   for   natives    of  Missioii-fii-kls    be    encouraged  ? "     I    say 

emphatically,  No,  if  you  mean  indiscriminate  education  ;  but  I 
Western      gj^y    emphatically.    Yes,    if  you  mean    the    encouragement    of 

selected  men,  who  have  commended  themselves  to  the  pastors 
and  to  those  in  charge  of  the  Missionary  work  at  home,  and  whom  you  wish 
to  prepare  for  commanding  positions  afterwards,  c.^.,  in  the  training  schools 
of  their  own  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  wish  to  give  some  colour  to  the  charge  which 
is  brought  against  \xs,  that  we  mean  to  keep  these  native  peoples  and  Churches 
in  leatling  strings,  unless  we  mean  to  give  some  culour  to  the  charge,  that  wc 
mean  t-j  keep  the  moulding  of  these  people  and  the  pastorates  in  our  own  hands, 
we  must  as  rapidly  as  possible  be  developing  anioiio  them  men  able  to  take  these 
positions  themselves  ;  and  it  does  seem  to  me,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  that 
an  education,  broader,  richer,  and  more  stimulating  than  has  yet  been  provided 

in  tlie  iVlission-field,  .should  be  given  to  selected  men  sent  to  the 
Natives  to  take  ^V(_>gt_  f(,j.  training,  in  order  that  they  may  as  soon  as  possible  take 
»fiw;.!.E,^!^=.     '"J  iiositifins  occupied  for  the  time   being  by   ^Missionaries   from 

iiiurope  and  the  united  States.  Ihis  question  involves  some  em- 
barrassment to  us  in  the  seminaries  to  which  these  young  men  come.  Whether 
encouraged  or  not,  they  do  come  and  they  will  come.  They  liave  aspirations  for 
a  higher  education,  as  they  regard  it,  than  they  can  get  at  home,  and  they  will 
make. their  way,  surmounting  probably  great  ditticulties,  to  the  doors  of  our 
institutions.  Shall  we  refuse  to  receive  them  (  We  cannot  do  it,  unless  we  lay 
down  conditions  in  their  case  that  we  impose  (.n  no  others.  If  they  come  pro- 
perly accredited,  if  they  come  with  a  character  indicating  a  worthy  purpose,  if 
they  fulfil  the  conditions  we  lay  down  for  candidates  for  theological  instruction, 
we  cannot  say  No  to  them.  We  receive,  for  example,  in  the  Presbyterian 
seminary  at  Princeton,  men  from  the  Southern  Methodist  Church.  Wo  liave 
had  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  from  the  Baptist  Church,  some  from  the 
Congregationali.sts,  and  some  from  the  Episcopalians.  Four  or  five  American 
Episcopalian  Bishops,  have  been  educated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  Princeton.  Wc 
have  had  coloured  men,  and  we  have  had  men  from  Ireland,  from  Scotland,  from 
Wales,  fiom  Germany,  from  Spain.    Shall  we  then  say  to  the  Armenian,  to  the 
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Bulgarian,  to  the  Greek,  to  the  native  of  India  or  Japan,  "We  cannot  receive 
you,  because  you  are  from  these  lands  occupied  at  present  as  JNIission-fields  "  i 
We  are  not  prepared  to  make  that  discrimination  against  them.    Therefore,  when 
they  come,  we  receive  them  and  do  the  best  we  can  witli  them.     Although  it  has 
been  sometimes  said  that  the  methods  of  our  theological  seminaries  kill  out  piety 
and  spiritual  life,  even  in  our  own  land,  we  do  not  quite  admit  the  justice  of  that : 
we  do  not  admit  it  as  an  inevitable  certain  tendency  of  our  institu- 
tions.     We  do  not  mean  that  these  young  men  when  they  come  to     kifi^\etv*' 
us  shall  lose  their  piety,  their  zeal,  their  love  for  the  Master,  that 
they  shall  hjse  their  competence  to  serve  God  Avell  when  they  go  back.     "We  have 
had  several  cases  of  men  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  whom  I  should 
like  to  refer  if  I  had  time  ;  I  will  only  refer  to  one  of  them. 

Ten  years  ago  a  native  of  Athens,  a  graduate  of  Robert  College,  came  with 
the  strong  Reeling  that  young  men  from  his  country  have  often  manifested  to  us, — 
a  feeling  that  was  stronger  eight  years  ago  than  it  is  now,  a  feeling  of  distrust 
in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  Missionaries  toward  native  pastors  and  native  work. 
He  at  once  took  a  position  in  a  large  class  as  one  of  the  two  ablest  men  in 
it.  He  went  through  our  course  with  great  credit,  and  he  became  a  pastor,  tirst  of 
a  country  church  in  Pennsylvania,  then  he  became  a  Professor  in  the  Forest 
University  near  Chicago.  Two  montiis  ago,  he  was  selected  as  Professor  of  the 
New  Testament  Department  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  and  next 
September  he  enters  upon  a  position  where  he  will  becomt?  one  of  the  trainers  of 
American  pastors  and  American  Mis..ioiiaries  to  his  own  and  other  lands.  Now 
if  that  man,  instead  of  coming  under  the  frown  and  dis:;2)proval  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  by  whom  he  had  been  trained  in  Turkey,  had  come  with 
a  measure  of  support  and  countenance  and  sympathy  from  them  he  might  have 
been  sent  back  to  work  there, — to  do  such  work  as  he  is  now  doing  and  is  likely 
to  do  for  us.  He  is  a  man  of  rare  power.  There  are  other  cases  I  might  refer 
to  as  involving  embarrassment  to  us,  on  some  account  or  another,  but  I  have 
not  time. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Swanson  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy) :  I  shall 
begin  like  the  last  speaker  by  taking  my  second  point  first,  because  he  has  so 
strongly  insisted  upon  having  our  native  workers  trained  in  Western  lands. 
I  thiuk  that  would  be  damaging,  I  think  it  would  bo  disastrous  for  us, 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  our  friends  in  Princeton  or  Against 
any  other  college  to  carry  it  out.  I  listened  to  hear  whether  education 
in  the  range  of  countries  from  which  students  have  gone  from  "^^^^^^st. 
Princeton,  China  was  included,  md  I  was  h  ^ipy  to  find  that  that  name  was 
not  mentioned.  I  wonder  whether  they  would  have  a  stutf  of  professors  to 
speak  Chinese  !  Those  who  have  watched  this  subject  feel  that  if  this 
plan  was  carried  out  it  might  rob  foreign  fields  of  the  best  possible  agents. 
We  have  cases  of  men  who  have  come  from  the  foreign  field  to  study  in  our 
colleges  in  Scotland,  and  have  remained  there;  they  have  not  gone  back  to 
the  foreign  fields.  We  do  not  wish  our  Chinese  agents  to  take  on  an 
American  or  an  Knglish  polish.  We  wish  to  have  a  native  Church  ;  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  an  exotic.  We  wish  it  to  be  native  in  its  organisation, 
and  I  hope  I  may  not  be  mistaken — for  I  am  orthodox — in  saying  that 
we  wish  it  to  be  native  also  in  its  theology  and  in  its  view  of  looking  at 
things.  W"e  wish  our  agents  to  be  trained  in  the  face  of  the  conditions  in 
which  they  are  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  separate  them 
from  the  social  condition  of  their  own  country  and  their  own  people.  We 
go,  not  to  Americanise,  nor  to  Anglicise,  but  to  Christianise. 

Then  I  pass  on  to  say  a  single  word  upon  the  organisation  of  native  Churches, 
a  point  which  I  think  has  been  overlooked.  This  point  rises  in  importance  just 
as  we  examine,  as  it  is  always  well  to  do  in  matters  of  this  kind,  what  it  is  that 
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Wo  go  to  foreign  lands  to  do.  I  think  there  is  a  great  amount  of  misconception 
upon  this  point.  Are  we  working  out  there  until  the  several 
workiM*for'  Countries  in  which  we  work  have  as  many  ministers  from  foreign 
lands  as  there  are  ministers  in  our  own  country  ?  I  hope  not. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  conceives  that  that  is  the  goal  towards  Avhich  we  are 
working.  Are  we  there  simply  to  proclaim  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  over  as 
wide  a  region  as  we  possibly  can  I  Well,  I  accept  this ;  but  I  say  wliat  the 
Churches  and  Societies  are  doing  in  sending  Missionaries  to  foreign  Holds  is 
this,  they  are  sending  them,  as  God's  grace  and  strength  may  enable  them,  to 
build  up  a  native  Church,  self-supporting,  self-governing,  and  self-propag;iting. 
We  have  been  hammering  away  at  this  point  ;  we  have  been  trying  to  keep  it 
before  Christian  people.  It  is  a  point  that  lies  very  near,  not  only  the  jmlity 
of  Missions,  but  very  near  its  economics.  We  l)egan  as  soon  as  possible  in  my 
own  field  to  organise  our  native  Churches,  and  to  train  our  native  pastors,  and 
to  make  our  Church  a  self-propagating  Church.  V^u  have  now  our  organised 
congregations,  we  have  our  native  pastors  entirely  paid  by  our  own  people,  and 
we  have  our  own  INIissionary  institutions  supported  by  the  native  Church.  We 
have  passed  the  initial  stages  ;  but  1  do  not  think  that  wo  should  ever  have  got 
beyond  them  if  we  had  sent  our  native  workers  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  any 
of  our  home  universities  to  be  prepared. 

Rev.  G.  Owen  (L.M.S.,  from  Pekin):  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, 
— If  we  are  to  give  oar  native  preachers  an  English  education,  it  should  be 
thorough.  Now  that  requires  a  long  time, — several  years  of  study.  Unless 
Reasons  against^®  g^^'^  a  thoroughly  good  grounding  in  English  it  is  a  waste  of 
an  English  time.  They  have  to  spend  much  time  in  this  way,  which  might 
education,  j^^  devotcd  to  better  purpose.  But  if  they  are  to  spend  a 
number  of  years  in  learning  English  tiicy  must  begin  comparatively  young, 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to  take  more  boys  from  our  schools  and 
train  them  with  a  view  of  making  pastors  and  evangelists  of  them  ;  I  doubt 
whether  we  should  bo  doing  God's  work,  or  carrying  out  God's  ideas  in 
pursuing  a  course  like  that. 

In  teaching  English  to  our  prospective  pastors  and  teachers  in  China  wo 
should  be  leading  them  into  very  great  temptations.  Along  the  coast  of  China 
the  English-speaking  Chinese  can  command  very  large  salaries  in  connection  with 
our  large  commercial  houses,  and  their  services  would  also  be  in  demand  by  the 

Government.  Thus  the  ablest  and  best  of  those  whom  we  were 
a*^d  high°pay.'^  training  would  be  open  to  the  temptations  of  being  drawn   into 

mercantile  or  Government  life.  The  only  way  probably  in  which 
you  could  save  them  would  be  to  raise  their  salary.  Are  we  prepared  to  do 
this  ?  To  raise  tlieir  salary  would  be  to  create  caste  among  our  native  evangelists. 
On  the  one  hand  there  would  be  the  Euiilish  educated  evantxelists,  and  on  the 
other  there  would  be  the  native  educated  evangelists,  and  on  the  ground  that 
a  man  could  speak  English  he  would  get  three  times  the  pay  of  a  man  who  only 
knew  Chinese  ;  yet  the  English-speaking  Chinaman  might  not  be  a  whit  better 
in  mental  power  or  in  effective  service  than  the  Chinese  evangelist  who  was  only 
getting  one-third  his  pay.  Nay,  in  everything  except  his  knowledge  of  English, 
he  might  be  an  inferior  man.  Now  that  will  raise  dissatisfaction  ;  it  will 
create  a  spirit  of  covetousness,  and  all  our  natives  will  be  looking  for  large  pay. 
I  deprecate  the  creation  of  that  spirit.  It  will  also  be  preventing  the  possibility 
of  our  native  Churches  maintaining  their  pastors.  Let  us  not  make  a  fetish  of 
English  ;  let  us  not  think  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  an  able,  an  effective,  and 
a  noble  worker  unless  he  knows  English.  Again  I  say  give  Chinese  education.  A 
thorough  training  in  the  Bible,  t,  spiritual  education,  an  evangelical  education  is 
the  only  education  we  need  for  the  wants  of  China. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Warren  (C.M.S.,  from  Japan) :  There  are  just  one  or  two 
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points  I  should  like  first  of  all  to  emphasise.  The  first  is  that  in  the  matter 
of  training  native  workers,  nothing  should  be  done  practically  to  weaken  the 
conviction  that  all  the  converts  are  workers  for  Christ.  I  think  that  is  a 
point  that  sometimes  Missionaries,  especially  in  the  initial  stages  of  Mission 
work,  have  forgotten.  Then  there  is  another  point  that  I  should  like  to  put 
before  you,  that  not  every  earnest  worker  should  be  specially  trained  for 
special  work.  Many  of  us  have  had  experience  of  this  particular  point.  We 
have  seeu  a  man  perhaps  thoroughly  in  earnest,  doing  very  good  work  as 
an  ordinary  Christian ;  we  have  taken  him  in  band,  we  have 
trained  him  and  put  him  in  olTice,  but  he  has  proved  sooner  or^®i"'^°"?^™*" 
later  a  failure,  and  I  think  it  requires  very  great  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  Missionaries  in  the  selection  of  men  to  be  trained.  Then  I 
think  there  is  another  thing  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  is,  that  the  number 
of  persons  trained  should  not  bo  largo  when  compared  with  the  great 
body  of  believers.  If  we  train  a  larger  number  of  men  than  we  can  really 
find  work  for,  except  by  the  use — I  had  almost  said  the  indiscriminate 
use — of  foreign  money,  we  are  doing  greater  harm  to  the  cause  of  God,  in 
the  land  where  we  are  carrying  on  our  Missions,  than  if  wo  did  not  employ 
them  at  all. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question  more  immediately  before  us.    Our  friend  who  has 
just  sat  down  lias  been  referring  to  China.     He  has  been  speaking  from  a  Cliiuese 
point  of  view,  and  lie  says  you  nii  at  not  give  this  people  any  English  education, 
because  they  do  not  want  it.     In  Japan  the  circumstances  are  entirely  different. 
We  are  tliere  in  the  midst  of  a  people  wlio  are  now  teaching  the  English  language 
in  their  primary  schools,  and  consequently  it  is  almost  inq^ossible  not  to  have 
men  who  are  acfiuainted  with  the  English  language.     I  thoroughly      -r    r  h 
endorse  the  sentiment  that  has  been  expressed,  that  the  training  or  vernacular? 
should  be  native,  and  J  think  in  the  main  that  the  training  should 
be  in  the  native  language  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  students  in  our  colleges,  more 
yjartieularly,  should  be  encouraged  to  carry  on  the  study  of  theology  in  English. 
You  might  even  use  English  text-books,  but  the  recitations  should  be  in  the 
vernacular.     The  person   in  charge   of  the   seminaries   should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  native  langHages,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
education  of  the  students  in  the  vernacular,  whilst  they  are  getting  a  great  deal 
of  help  from  books  which  they  have  not  in  their  own  language.     As  to  whethei 
men  should  come  to  Europe  or  America  for  education,  this  I  conceive  to  be 
a  matter  upon  which  there  will  be  of  necessity  a  ditierence  of  opinion.    We  have 
had  the  standpoint  of  the  Professor  in  the  college  at  home,  and  the  standpoint 
of  the  China  Missioniwy.     I  think  the  true  course  is  somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes.     Take   for   instance,   Japan.     I  know  one  of  the  most  earnest 
workers  in  one  of  our  Missions  there — the  American  Board  of  Missions — and  I 
cannot,  as  an  Englit-li  ^Missionary,  speak  too  highly  of  that  American  Board.    One 
of  the  most  earnest  men  there,  was  a  man  who  ca^  le  to  ximerica  for 
another  purpose,  and  lie  went  back  a  thoroughly  consecrated  man,  An  example  of 
and   he   has  been  one  of  the  most  able,  devoted,  and  successful     education 
workers  and  pastors  ever  connected  with  the  Church  in  Japan .     So 
that  European  or  American  education,  tlieological  or  otherwise,  did  not  unfit 
that  man  for  his  work.     The  real  question  is  this:    We  want  men  who  are 
thoroughly  consecrated,  and  if  God  has  given  us  such  men,  if  in  His  providence 
He  leads  them  to  Princeton,  or  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  anywhere  else — not 
necessarily  sent  by  the  Societies — but  if  in  God's  providence  they  find  themselves 
there,  in  due  time  they  will  get  good  and  carry  it  back  to  their  own  country. 
I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  to  introduce  a  large  body  of  young  men  to  these 
places  indiscriminately,  to  carry  back  to  their  own  countries  a  state  of  living 
which   vould  be  altogether  incompatible  with  the  simplicity  which  is  necessary 
to  those  who  are  to  carry  on  Christ's  work  in  the  native  Churches. 
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Rev.  Professor  T.  Smith,  D.D.  (Free  Church  College,  Edmburgh, 
formerly  of  Calcutta) :  Having  the  fear  of  the  beil  before  me,  I  will  follow 
the  example  that  has  been  set,  and  begin  at  the  end  and  go  back  to  the 
beginning.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  friend  who  has  just  spoken,  that 
if  men  must  come  to  England  or  America,  we  cannot  help  it.  But  I  have 
used  any  influence  that  I  have  had  very  strenuously  and  strongly  in  the  way 
of  discouraging  their  coming  at  all.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  men 
who  have  come  to  study  law,  medicine,  and  so  on,  and  I  am  grieved  to  say 
that  in  every  case  thj  results  have  not  been  good,  while  in  some 
On  education  g^ggg  ^\^^^y  jjave  been  very  bad.  I  tbiuk  we  ought  all  to  set  our 
^  '  faces  against  it  when  it  can  be  helped.  Of  course  I  speak  as  a 
theological  professor  now,  but  I  speak  as  a  Missionary  of  former  days,  and 
I  think  it  is  an  evil.  If  it  be  a  necessa;'y  evil  we  must  meet  It  in  the  best 
way  we  can.  Going  back  to  India,  I  am  sure  there  is  a  work  to  be  done 
there  by  the  native  Church  that  cannot  be  done  but  by  English  educated 
natives;  therefore,  I  strongly  advocate  the  continuance  of  those  institutions 
which  have  the  power  of  educating  natives,  through  English,  in  the  highest 
way  possible.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  there  might  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  economy  there. 

I  have  taken  part  in  training  a  great  number  of  native  Missionaries,  for  not 

only  have  our  own  Churches  been  supplied  from  the  Calcutta  Institution,  but 

we  have  sent  dozens  to  our  American  brethren  and  to  others  all  through  the 

country.     Almost  every  six  months  I  get  letters  from  some  of  the  men  who  tell 

me  they  are  employed  at  Lahore,  Peshawur,  Amritsar,  and  all  kinds  of  places  in 

the  North-West,  in  the  American  service.    Then,  I  think,  the  example  ought  to  be 

followed  that  has  been  set  in  Madras,  of  uniting  the  forces  in  order  to  train  these 

ministers.   I  do  not  think  it  fair  in  our  American  brethren  to  come  upon  us  little 

Scotch  people,  and  expect  us  to  train  for  them,  at  a  considerable  expense  of  men 

and  money,  the  people  who  are  to  be  their  agents.     They  are  of  course  ours, 

because  they  are  theirs.     Then  as  to  this  matter,  I  very  strongly  feel  that  we 

have  had  an  injury  done  us,  through  what  I  must  pronounce  to  be  the  most 

injudicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  in  their 

Temptation    treatment  of  the  natives,  in  raising  their  salaries  to  an  amount  that 

to  English-     ^g  almost  impossible  for  Missionaries  to  pay,  and  thus  placing  a 

rattves.       temptation  in   the  way  of   our  educated    natives,    which  it  would 

re(iuire   an  enormous   amount  of    Christian    principle    to    resist. 

We  have  had  our  resource?  drained  again  and  again  by  the  offer  made  to  our 

best  men  of  high  salaries,  with  which  I  presume  they  are  discontented  now, 

whereas  they  formerly  would  have  been  contented  with  salaries  a  fourth  or 

a  fifth,  or  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  amount.    That  ia  a  difticulty  that  I  think  is 

to  be  surmounted. 

Rev.  William  Gray  (Secretary,  C.M.S.)  :  Whether  we  realise  it  or  not 
(I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  we  do  realise  it,  from  the  tone  of  the  speeches 
delivered  and  the  Papers  read),  the  question  before  us  this  morning  is  about 
the  most  difiicult  and  the  most  critical  of  all  the  questions  which  Missionary 
Societies  and  Missionaries  in  India  have  to  deal  with  at  the  present  crisis  of 
Missions.  The  reason  why  I  say  so  is  that  nowadays  we 
■we^diTfonne^ri  ^^^*^  ^  diflcrent  sort  of  thing  to  do  in  dealing  with  native  agents 
from  what  we  had  to  do  in  former  days.  In  old  days,  as  far 
as  I  know,  we  could  do  pretty  well  what  we  liked  with  the  native  agents. 
They  were  all  a  difi'erent  ptyle  of  men,  often  poor  men,  entirely  dependent 
on  the  Missionary,  and  a  Missionary  could  train  them  as  he  liked ;  and 
after  he  had  trained  them  he  could  employ  them  as  he  Uked,  and  give  them 
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any  salaries  he  chose.  That  day  has  gone  by.  We  are  now  looking  forward 
to  a  diflerent  kind  of  men  coming  to  us,  and  we  cannot  deal  with  them  in 
the  way  in  which  we  dealt  with  the  men  of  old  days.  I  therefore  think  we 
ought  to  look  this  matter  very  carefully  in  the  face,  and  try  to  get  a  solution 
of  it.  The  great  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  training.  "We  may  be  all  pretty 
well  agreed  upon  that. 

I  think  Dr.  Smith  lias  hit  the  mark  in  reference  to  the  really  important  part 
of  the  question — What  are  we  to  do  after  we  have  trained  them,  and  how  are  we 
to  employ  them,  and  what  salaries  we  are  to  give  them  .'  That  is  a  very 
difficult  question,  and  it  is  a  burning  question  in  India,  I  speak  specially  of 
our  experience  in  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  the  present  time .  The  very 
best  men  I  myself  ever  knew  as  native  agents  were  a  few  men  educated  in 
Mission  schools,  and  afterwards  brought  forward  and  put  into  the  hands,  for 
thorough  careful  training,  of  a  very  superior  and  devoted  Missionary.  I  do  not 
say  that  against  training  institutions.  It  happened  in  the  cases  I 
speak  of  that  the  men  were  thorouglily  well  educated  in  our  INIission  "  •^•™^*'i°^*' 
schools ;  they  were  matriculates  of  the  Madras  University,  and  they  were 
thoroughly  taken  up  and  trained  in  the  hold.  They  were  admirable  men.  But 
they  were  not  sent  to  England,  and  I  may  say  on  my  own  part,  and  on  the  pari; 
of  the  Society  I  represent,  I  do  feel  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  send  them  to  Eng- 
land if  we  can  help  it ;  and  we  do  not  send  them.  We  think  it  far  better  for 
them  to  get  the  training  in  the  field  itself  in  our  theological  schools,  and  to  get 
a  further  training  under  superior  Missionaries.  If  you  send  them  to  England 
tliey  will  learn  to  wear  English  clothes,  and  very  likely  will  learn  to  despise 
their  own  language,  and  if  they  do  that  they  will  certainly  not  be  the  men  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  their  own  language  to  the  people.  The  great  point  to  which 
we  should  direct  our  thouglits  is  this.  What  are  we  to  do  with  these  men  when 
we  have  trained  tlieni  ?  How  are  we  to  deal  with  them,  and  what  salaries  are 
we  to  give  them  ?  Nowadays,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  said,  the  Government  is  bring- 
ing us  into  difficulties  by  their  high  salaries.  The  natives  are  coming  forward 
and  saying,  '"  You  must  give  lis  as  large  salaries  as  the  European  Missionaries 
get  ;  at  all  events  you  must  give  us  two-thirds  of  what  the  European  Missionaries 
get,  in  accordance  witli  the  Statutory  Service  plan  of  tlie  Government  of  India  at 
the  present  time."  The  great  solution  that  our  Society  has  is  tliis  ;  we  are 
endeavouring  to  encourage  every  educated  Christian  into  whose 
heart  the  Lord  has  put  the  desire  to  serve  in  the  Gospel,  to  think  it^the  difficulS"^ 
the  highest  possible  honour  to  be  connected,  not  with  a  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  but  with  his  own  native  Church.  Men  like  coming  to  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  tliey  think  they  will  give  the  best  pay.  Let  us 
not  encourage  that.  Let  us  strike  that  system  down  ;  let  us  encourage  them  to 
go  to  their  own  native  Cliurches,  and  then  say  that  all  questions  with  regard 
to  privileges  and  salaries  do  not  belong  to  us  at  all.  We  say,  "  The  Foreign 
Society  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  let  the  native  Churches  settle  it  for 
themselves.'' 

Rev.  G.  E.  Post,  M.D.  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrout) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  dear  friends, — Trust  your  Missionaries  or  else  recall  them. 
You  have  various  opinions  among  the  Missionaries  about  Church  policy, 
about  doctrine  and  other  matters  ;  but  you  have  solid  unanimity  on  this 
question  all  over  the  world.  On  this  matter  of  the  education  of  the  natives, 
I  iiave  never  yet  met  with  a  Missionary,  or  heard  of  a  Missionary,  who  did 
not  believe  that  they  ought  to  be  trained  in  the  field.  Now  if  your  Mission- 
aries are  all  mistaken,  call  them  all  homo  and  seek  good  men 
for  yoar  Missions  ;  but  if  they  are  right  support  them.  I  E°^t°^d  wSr 
speak  of  a  thing  which  is  a  very  serious  evil.  I  made  a  calcula- 
tion during  my  recent  visit  to  America  that  there  was  money  enough  spent 
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on  candidates  from  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  Greek,  Armenian,  Syrian  and 
other  nationalities,  to  support  seven  colleges  in  Turkey ;  and  every  one  of 
those  students  is  supported  by  benevolent  people  who  believe  that  in  that 
■way  they  are  furihering  the  cause  of  Missions  ;  but  we  who  are  in  the  field 
know  that  there  is  no  outcome  whatever  to  the  cause  of  Missions  from  all 
that  vast  outlay.  Dear  friends,  we  should  decide  the  case  for  ever ;  it 
should  not  be  debatable  hereafter. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  perhaps  may  be  a  surprise  to  many,  that  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  there  is  not  the  sliglitest  necessity  for  any  student  to  come  to  any 
American  or  English  college  or  theological  seminary.  We  have  seven  colleges 
in  Turkey ;  two  of  them  are  of  the  highest  rank, — llobert  College  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beyrout.  The  latter  is  a  imiversity 
fully  equipped,  and  I  may  further  say  that  the  basis  of  instruction  in  that 
university  is  the  English  language,  so  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
excuse  for  any  student  to  pass  by  its  doors  and  come  to  Princeton,  or  Oxford, 
or  Cambridge. 

They  teach  in  that  institution  all  the  sciences  which  are  taught  at  Princeton, 
but  no  Greek  or  Latin.  Tn  place  of  them  they  teach  the  imperial  Arabic,  which 
is  a  full  equivalent  in  every  respect.  At  the  head  of  the  theological  seminary 
is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dennis,  and  there 
is  a  piofe^sor  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Ady,  and 
one  professor  from  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Jessup,  besides  other 
teachers.  The  theology  is  as  orthodox  and  thorough  in  every 
comparison.  j.jjgpg(;t  ^^  ^^jjg  tlieoltjgy  tauglit  in  Princeton.  We  can  support  a 
young  man  in  that  seminary  for  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.  I  suppose  the  most 
economical  in  Princeton  does  not  spend  less  than  hve  or  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  those  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  benpvolcnt 
people  who  believe  that  in  that  way  they  are  furthering  the  Mission  cause  in 
Syria.  I  wish  to  say  that  practically  those  who  arc  trained  in  European 
countries  do  not  go  back  in  any  evangelistic  capacity.  We  know  of  what  we 
speak  ;  we  know  our  men,  and  we  know  they  do  not  come.  Brethren,  if  repeat- 
ing will  make  it  forcible,  let  me  say  again,  they  do  not  come.  Yet  you  have 
them  all  over  England.  In  America  I  believe  there  is  money  enough  spent  to 
support  six  or  seven  colleges  in  Syria  ;  I  believe  that  in  England  twice  as  much 
is  spent,  because  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  get  to  England.  The  day  has  come 
when  the  Christian  public  should  be  enlightened  on  this  subject.  We  are  not 
narrow-minded  in  the  field  ;  we  are  carrying  with  us  the  light  and  education  of 
this  country  ;  we  love  that  country  and  we  love  those  people,  and  the  niotive 
of  our  conduct  and  principles  is  to  elevate  them  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  to  elev.ate 
them  altogether.  I  will  say  one  word  to  the  brother  who  spoke  of  the  debt  of 
Americans  to  the  college  in  India.  W^e  have  p;iid  it  tenfold  in  Syria  in  this 
college,  for  Irish,  for  Episcopalians,  for  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  we  are  glad  to  do  it  for  them.  He  can  turn  over  the  Bill  of  Exchange  on 
India  to  the  Sjrrian  Protestant  College. 

Eev.  A.  D.  Gring  (Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  from  Japan) : 

—I  represent  the  Union  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.     In  that  Church  wo 

lay  down  the  principle  of  a  self-supporting,  self-propagating,  self-sustaining 

Church.     That  is  why  we  lave  our  schools.     We  have  a  great  many  girls' 

schools  and  boys'  schools,  but,  as  it  was  urged  upon  us  ycstorday,  these 

schools  are  emphatically  Christian.     They  are  for  the  prepara- 

LaJapa^     *^*^°   °^  ^^^^  jo^^g  girls  and  boys,  and  our  young  men  for 

Christian  work,  and  if  there  are  any  heathen  who  wish  to  como 

in  and  take  advantage  of  them,  we  welcome  them,  but  they  are  emphatically 

Christian  schools. 

We  have  seven  thousand  young  men  and  young  women  in  them  to-day.    Then 
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we  have  fourteen  theological  schools  with  twohiindreJ  and  s-'xteoii  students.  We 
begin  witli  the  Church,  and  we  try  that  every  member  of  t^e  Cliurch  sliouUl  be 
a  worker  for  Christ.  We  ask  that  every  niomber  of  the  Church  should  be  at 
least  willing  to  pray  in  public,  women  or  men  ;  indeed  there  is  not  a  member  in 
my  Church  that  I  am  not  privileged  at  any  time  to  call  upon  to  lead  in  prayer  or 
read  the  Scriptures.  That  is  the  beginning.  And  then,  those  who  develop  any 
special  gift  we  select  to  be  evangelists.  They  are  unordraned,  but  they  have  to 
be  taught  especially  in  the  Scripture  and  in  the  Catechism,  and  then  we  place 
them  as  evangelists  or  leaders  of  little  churches  in  groups. 

We  take  in  women  too.  There  is  a  good  theological  seminary  or  training 
school  for  women  in  Japan  to  train  these  women  for  evangelistic  work.  Next  to 
the  evangelistic  work  we  have  the  seminary.  After  the  evangelists  have  passed 
two  or  three  years  in  successful  work  amongst  the  Churches,  we  select  the  best  of 
them  and  put  them  in  seminaries,  and  there,  through  the  English  language  and 
through  Japanese  as  well,  we.teach  them  the  higher  studies  in  theology  and  thus 
prepare  them  for  ordination.  Our  Presbyterian  Government  suits  excellently 
for  this  kind  of  work.  We  have  what  in  Japanese  is  called  the  Session  or  small 
body  in  the  Church.  Here  come  our  elders  and  our  deacons,  and  we  sit  down 
with  them  and  talk  over  tlie  interests  of  the  Cliurch.  Next  we  hrrt  ■  • 
have  the  Presbytery,  and  here  again  we  sit  down  with  our  elders  "^  jwl^^" 
twice  a  year — the  elders,  ministers,  and  evangelists — and  talk  over 
the  general  interests  of  the  large  section  of  the  Church.  Then  every  year  we 
have  the  General  Assembly  or  Synod,  where  we  meet  in  a  large  hall  with  our 
elders  and  deacons  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  discuss  qi^estions  at 
large.  We  all  sit  down  on  equal  terms  in  that  great  Home  Missionary  Society, 
which  is  one  of  the  grandest  developments  of  the  native  Church  in  Japan.  VVe 
teach  these  ministei's,  and  evangelists,  and  elders,  and  deacons,  to  carry  on  Home 
Missionary  work,  and  we  place  them  on  an  exactly  equal  footing  with  ourselves. 
They  have  a  vote  as  we  have,  and  they  are  placed  exactly  alongside  of  us.  We 
come  in  not  so  much  to  lead  them  as  to  help  them.  The  Japanese  are  sharp  enough 
to  know  the  difference  between  otir  coming  there  to  propagate  our  own  denomi- 
nationalism,  and  our  coming  there  to  propagate  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ;  they  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  these  two  things.  Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
prospect  for  the  future  of  the  Church  in  Japan  is  splendid. 

Rev.  F.  Zieg"ler  (Basle  Missionary  Society^ :  Dear  brothers  and  sisters, — 
My  excuse  as  a  foreigner  for  coming  forward  to  speak  here  must  be,  first, 
that  I  am  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Basle  Missions  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  I  have  been  about  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  that  Mission,  tv^enty- 
two  of  which  were  spent  in  India.     As  to  the  best  method  of  training  native 
workers,   the    experience    of  our  Mission  has   been  the  same   as   that  of 
others.     At  first  each  of  the  Missionaries  trained  his  native  assistants  him- 
self, and  some  of  the  men  who  were  thus  educated  were,  and 
are  still,  very  good  and  effective  native  workers.     I  wish  there    The  course 
were  more  such.     But  now  we  have  come  to  the  second  stage 
of  training  our  men  by  central  institutions.     If  the  head  of  those  institu- 
tions is  himself  a  superior  man,  filled  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  having  the 
gift  of  bringing  his  pupils  and  his  teachers  to  the  knowledge  of  sin  and 
to  conversion  to  Christ,  tbe  education  is  a  very  useful  one. 

But  we  must  take  the  boys  when  they  are  not  yet  developed,  and  w^e  must 
bring  them  up  in  our  schools.  If  they  do  not  come  to  be  converted  in  our  institu- 
tions, they  will  do  more  ham  than  good  ;  that  has  been  my  experience  and  the 
ex]>erience  of  othei's.  Our  practice  is  to  give  the  necessary  instruction  in  the 
vernacular  only,  but  we  teach  the  English  language  as  a  means  of  enabling 
the  students  to  read  English  ])ooks  and  have  access  to  English  literature.  The 
second  (juestion  on  the  prograiiuie,  "  Shall  an  American  or  European  education 
for  natives  t»f  IMission-fields  bo  cncouraircd  ?  "  has  been  answered  jmactically  by 

VOL.  ir.  25 
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our  IVTissions.  We  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  men  from  Armenia,  from 
India,  Africa,  and  China,  who  came  to  the  college  at  Basle,  and  were  educated 
there.  My  experience  is  that  this  practice  ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  but  my 
experience  only  goes  as  far  as  India.  They  say  that  in  China  the  outcome  has 
been  better  than  in  India.  When  a  man  is  to  be  sent  home  to  Europe,  I  think 
the  native  Church  ought  to  pay  for  it,  but  of  course  in  such  cases  the  natives 
should  be  induced  and  encouraged  to  take  no  higher  salaries  than  their  other 
native  brethren  receive.  But  when  they  are  sent  by  Europeans  they  must  be 
paid  higher  salaries. 

Professor  R.  B.  Welch,  IL.D.  (Auburn,  New  York) :  The  question 
before  us  is  interesting,  not  only  in  regard  to  Foreign  Missions,  but  in 
regard  to  the  Home  Missions.  We  need  instruction,  deliberation,  conclusion 
on  this  subject,  clear  and  strong  for  the  home  field  as  well  ns  for  the  foreign. 
We  have  been  taking  the  standpoint  abroad,  and  we  may  as  well  take  the 
standpoint  at  home.  What  shall  we  do  at  home  ?  The  young  men  are 
coming  to  America  and  to  England,  what  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  Now  it 
Have  a  fixed  ^^^'^^  to  me  that  abroad  and  at  home  there  must  be  light  thrown 
policy  regarding  on  this  qucstioD,  SO  that  young  men  abroad,  if  they  propose  to 
Western  como  to  America  or  England  for  education  sliall  know  precisely 
the  issue, — shall  know  precisely  how  they  will  be  handled  if 
they  come  to  England  or  America.  If  they  come  it  must  be  at  the  peril  of 
their  not  being  sent  back,  or  their  being  sent  back  precisely  on  a  level  with 
those  who  stay.  In  such  a  case,  would  it  cot  be  wise  to  encourage  them  ? 
You  cannot  stop  their  coming.  If  God  puts  it  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  a 
young  man  abroad  to  come  to  America,  he  will  come  ;  you  cannot  stop  him 
if  ho  is  urged  by  an  impelling  force.  Y'ou  may  discourage  him  and  hold  him 
back,  but  if  he  comes  and  is  willing  to  undergo  all  hazard,  and  to  put  himself 
with  all  his  new  training  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  native  helpers,  I 
say  let  him  come.  But  let  him  not  come  with  the  understanding  that  he 
shall  gain  a  breadth  of  education,  and  a  denationalised  character,  and  a 
strength  and  excellence  that  shall  carry  him  back  and  lift  him  up  above  his 
fellow  natives. 

Now  if  he  comes  independently,  with  the  infliience  of  Christ  in  his  heavt, 

with  the  desire  to  get  all  the  information  he  can  in  a  short  time,  and  then  with 

rededication  and  j ''consecration,  goes  back  to  the  native  field  and  puts  himself 

forward  for  God'.>i  service  in  the  broadest  way,  then  I  say  let  him  come.     God 

means  something  in  such  a  case.     I  know  one  or  two  such  persons  who  have  come 

to  our  seminary  and  have  gone  back  again.     I  could  mention  one  name  that 

many  of  you  Avould  recognise,  the  name  of  one  wlio  has  gone  back 

Example  of    ^^  ^j^g  intensest  w-ork,  not  chilled  in  spirit,  but  with  glowing  fervour 

*  student    from  the  first  day  to  the  last,  and  we  look  to  him  now  as  a  man 

whom  God  is  blessing  with  continuous  revival.     That  man  went  back 

a  strong  man,  filled  with  knowledge,  and  above  all  things  filled  with  the  Holy 

Ghost  and  with  faith.     I  say  further,  if  seminaries  at  home  or  abroad  are  so 

miserable  that  they  chill  faith  and  destroy  ardour,  and  weaken  a  man  as   a 

Christian,  they  ought  to  be  disbanded,  the  Church  ought  to  frown  upon  such 

institutions  ;  (iod's  frown  must  be  upon  them.     If  it  is  said  in  truth  we  ought  to 

pray  for  such  seminaries  ;  we  ought  to  see  that  they  come  up  on  the  plane  of 

Christian  working  naotive. 

Mr.  Andrew  Jukes,  M.R.C.S.L.,  L.R.C.P.  Ed.  (C.M.S.,  from  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan)  :  ■Nlr.  Chairman, — I  think  it  is  important  that  every  Missionary, 
as  far  as  time  will  allow,  should  express  his  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
particularly  upon  the  subject  of  bringing  natives  to  England  or  America  for 
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education.     Coining  frorn  the  Punjab,  I  think  that  our  experience  there  has 
been  decidedly  against  this  practice.     Some  of  our  native  brothers  have 
come  to  this  country ;  more,  perhaps,  may  have  gone  to  America ;  but  I 
cannot  point  to  any  single  instance  v/here  this  practice  has  been  followed 
by  any   good  result  to  the   Missim  in  the  Punjab.      In  the  first  place, 
the  natives  who  come  back  have  not  only  taken  upon  them-      .^ 
selves   a  certain  amount  of  Western  polish,  but  they  have  lost  whoretumaw 
touch  with  their  brethren  at  home.     They  have  a  difficulty  in   out  of  touch, 
taking  up  the  same  place  upon  their  return  that  they  occupied  before  they 
left.     Again  I  repeat  what  Dr.  Welch  has  just  said,  that  our  native  brethren 
who  are  urged  to  come  to  this  country  or  to  America  for  educational  advan- 
tages should  come  at  their  own  expense,  and  their  education  should  be  at 
their  own  expense,  and  that  if,  having  acquired  such  education,  they  are 
willing  to  consecrate  their  services  and  talents  to  their  Master,  we  should  by 
all  means  receive  and  encourage  them. 

Rev.  John  Ross  (United  Presbyterian  Mission,  Manchuria)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  say  much  upon  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  all  the  remarks  which  I  had 
intended  to  make  have  been  in  a  scattered  sort  of  way  already  laid  before 
you.  It  seems  to  me  that  diiference  of  opinion  is  more  appp  ""'^t  than 
real.  The  last  speaker,  I  think,  cleared  up  the  difficulty  in  ^gg^,^  cuitmo 
stating  that  we  Missionaries  are  quite  willing  that  the  natives,  at  the  natives' 
whether  Christian  or  not,  should  receive  the  highest  possible  expense, 
advantages  in  educational  establishments  abroad  or  in  this  country,  but  that, 
if  they  go  beyond  the  Mission  circle,  and  seek  for  higher  education  thon  is 
absolutely  indispensable  for  effective  Mission  work,  that  higher  education 
should  be  carried  on  at  their  own  expense. 

As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes  we  have  found  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
instruct  natives  in  any  foreign  language  in  order  to  make  them  competent, 
useful,  and  successful  agents.  In  the  beginning  of  our  work  in 
Manchuria  there  were  two  or  three  who  became  Christians.  Itrainine  natives, 
gave  them  such  Biblical  instruction  as  I  could,  and  then  sent  them 
to  their  work.  But  every  Christian  man  is  also  told  to  preach  the  Gospel 
where,  when,  and  how  he  can,  so  that,  of  all  the  members,  nine-tenths  are 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  I  mentioned  in  the  Great  Hall  the  other  evening  that 
there  are  about  a  thousand  members  connected  with  our  small  caiise.  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact,  that  the  foreigner  has  been  the  means  directly  of  the  conver- 
sion of  not  more  than  one  dozen  out  of  this  number, — that  all  the  others  have 
been  directly  the  results  of  the  pi'ivate  and  public  instruction  of  their  fellow 
countrymen.  The  manner  in  which  we  carry  on  our  Christian  «  xi,  ^ 
instruction  is  this.  We  lirst  of  all  enjoin  upon  every  believer,  in  Manchuria, 
men  and  women,  aye,  and  upon  children  too,  that  they  are  to 
impart  Christian  knowledge  when  and  as  much  as  they  can.  We  soon  discover 
who  of  these  Christians  are  the  most  apt  in  imparting  Christian  instruction. 
These  we  teach  in  class,  not  paying  them  in  any  way,  but  giving  them  instruction 
at  their  own  expense.  They  carry  on  their  own  business,  whatever  it  is,  and 
they  come  to  us  for  more  complete  Christian  instruction  three  times  a  week. 
Then,  if  we  discover,  after  a  course  of  study,  that  there  are  some  who  are 
peculiarly  titted  for  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  we  set  them  apart. 
But  the  native  Church  itself  is  now  raising  funds  to  send  out  men  of  their 
own  choice  under  their  own  instructions,  amenable  to  their  discipline.  They 
have  already  sent  out  two  such  men,  and  I  hope  that  within  another  year 
they  may  send  a  third.  We  are  endeavouring  in  this  way  to  raise  up  a 
native  ministry  for  the  native  Churches.     If  they  can  learn  anything  outside 
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Christian  instioiction  we  shall  be  deliifhted,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  impart  that 
further  instruction  at  the  expense  of  any  funds  which  are  raised  for  the  direct 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 

Rev.  L.  Dahle  (Secretary,  Norwegian  Missionary  Society):  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — The  Society  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  is 
a  very  small  body  compared  with  your  big  English  Societies.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  school  work,  especially  in  Madagascar.  There  are 
15,000  converts  there,  but  we  have  30,000  pupils  in  our  220  schools,  and 
about  500  native  schoolmasters.  We  have  therefore  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  regard  to  the  training  of  schoolmasters.  I  have  myself  been  a  teacher 
.  in  our  college  for  about  fifteen  years.  Our  native  teachers  have 
aininj.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  different  education.  Some  have  been  trained  in  a 
college  where  they  had  about  the  same  education  as  you  give  people  in  your 
colleges  in  England  and  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  languages. 
Some  few  have  been  taught  a  little  Greek,  to  read  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  normal  colleges  for  the  training  of  schoolmasters,  the  training  is  not 
very  inferior  to  that  which  wc  used  to  give  in  such  colleges  in  Europe.  But  then 
a  great  number  of  our  teachers  have  got  their  training  at  the  station  where  I 
work,  because  we  could  not  train  them  all  in  these  seminaries.  Some  of  them 
are  very  good  teachers  indeed.  The  Missionary  tries  to  gather  round  him  out  of 
his  schools,  picked  men,  the  best  scholars,  and  to  give  them  special  training  for 
school  work.  They  receive  very  little  pay.  Some  work  for  twopence  a  day ; 
the  most  they  get  would  be  about  five  dollars  a  month — those  trained  in  the 
college — with  the  exception  of  sixteen  ordained  men,  who  would  get  from  five  to 
eight  dollars  a  month.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  educating  men  on  the 
field,  or  sending  them  home,  I  agree  with  a  former  speaker  who  said  that  there 
is  only  one  opinion  amongst  Missionaries  about  that :  give  them  their  training 
on  the  field.  We  have  sent  home  only  three  men.  Let  me  only  say  further, 
whatever  training  you  give  them,  do  not  give  them  such  training  as  would  disso- 
ciate them  from  their  people.  Do  not  try  to  lift  them  as  high  as  to  make  them 
hover  over  the  heads  of  the  people  in  the  air.  In  the  next  place,  whatever 
training  you  give  them,  train  them  thoroughly  in  the  subjects  you  select.  Do 
not  attempt  too  many  things  :  non  multas  scd  mnltxim  is  a  good  old  proverb  that 
you  should  stick  to.  Do  not  try  to  cram  them  too  much,  but  rather  try  to  de- 
velop their  brains  and  their  hearts  if  you  can,  and  especially  to  inspire  them 
with  a  burning  love  to  Christ  and  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  a  wish  to  di 
them  good.  That  is  what  I  desire  above  all  things.  I  have  knoAvn  some  men 
come  out  from  the  college  almost  like  an  electric  battery,  so  brini  full  of  know- 
ledge that  you  could  hardly  touch  them  at  any  point,  without  drawing  forth  an 
electric  spark.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  I  have  the  profoundest  disrespect  for  that 
kind  of  knowledge. 

Rev.  William  Lee  (L.M.S.,  from  Nagercoil) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — I  should  not  venture  to  intrude  upon  your  time  if  I  had  not 
been  connected  with  a  Mission  in  which  we  have  an  institution  that  has  been 
most  successful,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  in  training  men  for  Christian 
work.  I  believe  we  are  not  legislating  for  special  cases  this  morning, 
but  dealing  with  broad  general  principles,  and  I  say  from  my  own  obser- 
vation as  a  Missionary  that  you  can  train  men  for  Christian  work  in 
their  own  country  and  amongst  their  own  countrymt  n  far  better  in  the  field 
than  you  can  possibly  train  them  by  sending  them  home  either  to  America 
Kethodin  or  Europe.  We  have  in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary 
Travancore.  Society,  in  South  Travancore,  a  large  and  important  Mission 
which  God  has  greatly  blessed.  Side  by  side  we  have  the  European  Mis- 
sionary working,  and  wc  have  lay  native  catechibts,  and  native  pastors,  and 
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native  evangelists.  Our  natives  have  been  trained,  those  of  them  who  knew 
Tamil,  in  the  Tamil  language,  those  who  knew  English  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. We  have  never  lacked  men,  competent  to  dispute  with,  their 
fellows,  in  the  Hindu  bazaars  or  in  the  public  streets  of  the  capital,  and 
we  have  never  lacked  men  competent  to  instruct  their  young  brethren  in 
Christian  faith  and  love. 

If  you  get  men  to  come  to  England  at  their  own  expense,  who  will  go  back 
and  work  side  by  side  with  their  own  brethren  upon  the  same  platform,  and  at 
the  same  salaries,  who  would  refuse  to  receive  them  and  help  them  ?  But  if  you 
are  to  send  men  at  a  great  cost  home  to  England  to  be  educated,  and  then  send 
them  back  again  to  the  Mission-tield  as  an  experiment,  I  for  one,  as  a  Missionary 
of  upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  India,  entirely  dissent  from  that  view 
of  the  case.  We  have  men  coming  to  England  from  India  to  study  law  and 
medicine.  Now  if  our  Christian  men  will  come  and  study  on  the  same  terms, 
we  shall  be  delighted  to  welcome  them  in  every  way  possible.  Wo  have  our 
Mission  plans  in  Travancore,  which  have  been  the  result  of  a  gi-eat  many  years' 
experience  and  thought,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  to  some  extent  solved  this 
question  of  training  native  agency.  We  have  in  our  seminaries  and  schools, 
boys  who  are  receiving  an  ordinary  education,  and  also  boys  who  are  receiving 
a  superior  education.  Such  of  them  as  wish  to  be  employed  in  Mission  work 
are  employed  as  schoolmasters,  and  also  as  catechists,  and  amongst  those  wlio 
have  developed  very  superior  ability,  we  have  selected  some  who  have  come 
back  again  into  the  college  from  which  they  had  gone  forth  and  have  received 
a  little  more  special  training  to  fit  them  for  higher  and  more  responsible  duties 
as  Pastors  and  Missionaries. 

Rev.  R.  Wardlaw   Thompson    (Secretary,   L.M.S.) :   I   am   sorry   to 
intrude  with  another  part  of  the  question  at  this  late  hour.     The  question  of 
training  native  evangelists  in  India  and  China  is  an  exceedingly  tempting  one, 
but  I  shall  entirely  avoid  it,  only  saying  that  in  the  management  of  a  Mis- 
sionary Society,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  grievous  thing  to  think  of  having  to  send 
away  from  their  own  country  to  receive  European  training,  men  who  shall 
be  denationalised  thereby.     I  want  to  ask  a  question  and  obtain  information 
for  our  own  practical  help  in  other  fields  of  labour — for  after  all  there  are 
other  fields.    Important  as  those  two  great  fields  are,  we  want  to  know  what 
is  to  be  done  in  regard  to  training  in  some  of  the  simpler  and  more 
elementary  fields  of  labour,  which  are  now  undergoing  a  great  ^uewstions* 
transformation  from  their  youthful  condition.     What  training  are 
the  native  pastors  to  receive,  and  what  medium  of  instruction  is  to  be  used 
in  such  fields  of  labour  as  South  Africa  and  the  South  Seas,  where  you  have 
had  in  the  past  peoples  separated  from  all  others,  so  that  you  have  been 
only  able  to  use  the  native  languages;  but  now  they  are  coming  in  contact 
with   Europeans.     Is  it  advisable  or  not  to  adopt  English  in 
such  cases,  as  a  medium  of  instruction  and  training  for  evangeUsts   ^  E^g^gh"f° 
and  pastors  of  the  native  Churches?     I  know  that  the  difiiculties 
are  very  great.     I  know  the  danger  of  lifting  up  pastors  in  those  places, 
out  of  sympathy  with  their  own  people,  and  making  them  so  much  superior 
by  their  knowledge  of  English  that  they  take  a  false  position.     But  I  know, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  reports  that  are  continually  reaching  me,  the  danger 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  knowing  only  the  native  language,  now  that 
Europeans  are  coming  into  these  isolated  parts.     I  know  also  the  labour  of 
giving  small  and  detached  communities  which  have  languages  of  their  own 
instruction  requisite  to  provide  them  for  their  advancing  position,  by  the 
laborious  process  of  writing  out  lectures  or  printing  books.     This  is  a  matter 
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of  serious  importance  as  a  practical  question  of  Missionary  arrangement. 
This  may  seem  a  small  question  by  the  side  of  the  great  Indian  and  Chinese 
fields,  but  it  is  a  difficult  question  in  the  management  of  some  of  our 
Missions.  I  had  hoped  that  some  hint  would  have  been  dropped  by  our 
American  friends  who  have  had  experience  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  South 
Seas,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  if  any  one  can  give  me  an  answer 
privately  I  shall  be  thankful  to  receive  it. 

Dr.  Cairns  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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[It  is  a  fact  too  much  overlooked  that  the  African  race  in  America  is  the 
largest  result  of  Missionary  effort  of  modern  times,  consisting,  as  it  does,  if 
we  include  the  West  Indies,  of  some  ten  millions  of  nominal  Christians, 
descended  from  a  heathen  ancestry,  all  brought  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  In  this  light  the  Paper  by 
Dr.  Strieby  has  much  significance  and  importance. — Ed.] 

1.   By   the    Rev.    M.    E.    Strieby,    D.D.    (Corresponding    Secretary  of    the 
American  Missionary  Association).     {See  page  58.) 

The  Training  of  American  Frcedmen  as  Factors  in  African  Evangelisation. 

The  presence  of  the  freedmen  in  America  is  an  anomaly  in  the  world's 
histoiy.  European  nations  have  gradually  abolished  serfdom,  and  the  master 
and  the  serf  being  of  the  same  race,  the  line  of  separation  has  soon  broken  down. 
America  is  a  nation  of  immigrants,  mostly  from  Europe  and  Africa.  The 
Europeans  soon  assimilate,  and  only  the  tradition  of  the  individual  family  tells 
of  the  particular  nation  from  which  it  came.  But  the  African  immigrants  are 
still,  after  three  hundred  years'  residence  in  America,  separated 
^^erica"*'  from  the  white  race  by  visible  and  ineffaceable  marks  of  colour  and 
features  ;  and  are  thus  at  the  same  time  identified  witli  the  land 
of  their  fathers.  They  are  here  in  great  numbers,  arc  strong  in  body,  bright  in 
intellect,  and  of  a  pecidiarly  religious  temperament.  Are  not  these  facts  sug- 
gestive ?  Does  not  the  persistent  race-identity  of  these  people,  linking  them 
still  with  Africa,  suggest  a  duty  they  may  owe  to  it ;  and  do  not  their  vigorous 
intellects  and  warm  religious  characteristics  indicate  that  duty  to  be  a  high  and 
sacred  one. 

On  the  other  hand.  Africa,  the  land  of  their  fathers,  is  another  anomaly  in 
the  world's  history.  For  a  thousand  years  it  was  unknown  to  the  civilised 
world ;  its  people  are  the  most  degraded  on  earth,  and  it  is  a  shame  and 
reproach  to  the  Church  that  it  has  done  so  little  to  enlighten  them, — yea,  a 
double  shame  when,  as  is  now  well  known,  Mohammedanism  is  spreading  most 
rapidly  over  the  whole  continent. 

These  added  facts  emphasise  with  marked  significance  the  question  already 

asked  :  Are  not  these  freed  negroes  peculiarly  fitted  and  providentially  called  to 

carry  the  Gospel  to  their  fatherland  i    Is  there  not  here  a  Divine  purpose  that 

the  Church  should  be  quick  to  see  and  prompt  to  carry  out  ?     As 

The  freed  ^^q  Hebrews  were  taken  to  Egypt,  disciplined  by  bondage,  and  made 
thdr^atherland  familiar  with  the  arts  of  the  most  enlightened  nation  then  on  earth, 
and  were  thus  prepared  for  their  high  destiny  in  developing  the  plan 
of  salvation,  so,  are  not  these  children  of  Africa,  chastened  by  their  severe  bond- 
age, brought  into   contact  with  the  civilisation  of  America,  and  fitted  by  their 
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ardent  relij^ions  impulses,  destined  to  bear  a  large  share  in  the  work  of  Africa's 
evangelisation  I     It  is  to  the  develupment  of  this  thought  that  I  invito  attention. 

Let  me  first  revert  to  the  slow  progress  of  Christianity  in  Africa.     One  of 
earth's  earliest  and  brightest  civilisations  skirted  its  northern  border  ;    Egypt 
ruled  the  ancient  world  in  letters  and  arts  as  wt-ll  as  arms.     One  of  Cliristianity's 
early  triumphs  covered  the  same  lands,     St.  Mark  is  said  to  have  planted  the 
Gospel  in  Northern  Africa,  and  Origen,  Augustine  and  Cyprian, 
great  lights  in  the  early  Church,  were  teachers  and  Bishops  in  Egypt,         Early 
Carthage  and  Hippo.     When  the  dark  ages  settled  down  on  the  ^^"JJj^Ja^ '"^ 
Roman  Empire,  their  gloomy  wings  covered  Egypt  also  ;  but  when 
tlie  day  dawned  once  more  on  Europe,  it  did  not  spread  to  Africa.     It  is  true 
that  the  Saracenic  civilisation  of  the  middle  ages  brought  a  gleam  of  light  to 
Northern  Africa  which  Europe  was  glad  to  borrow,  but  it  did  more  good  to 
Europe  than  it  did  to  Africa,  for  it  helped  to  bring  to  Euroi)e  the  glory  of 
modern  civilisation,  but  in  its  own  home  in  Africa,  it  sunk  again  into  deep  night. 
But  while  these  lights  shone  on  the  northern  shore,  ntme  has  come  to  the  rest  of 
the  great  Continent.     So  far  as  is  now  known,  darkness  has  hovered  over  it — 
ignorance,  superstition,  degradation,  cannibalism,  slavery  and  war  have  made 
and  perpetuated  that  darkness. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  ask  if  the  freedmen  of  America  can  be  fitted  to  take  a 
special  part  in  the  evangelisation  of  Africa.    I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  they  have 
race  advantages  similar  to  the  ]\Iohammedans,  and  that  they  can  readily  obtain 
the  acquired  advantages  of  the  white  Missionary.     In  the  first  place 
they  are  niimerous — eight  millions  now,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  ftualificationa 
of  five  hundred  per  day.     They  are  not  soon  to  disappear,  but  are  t^g^'reedmen 
destined  to  hold  a  place  among  their  fellow-men.     In  physical  pro- 
portions they  are  stalwart  and  vigorous,  inured  to  toil  and   capable  of  great 
exertion.    Their  mental  powers  ar^  quick  and  susceptible  of  wide  culture.    They 
are  eager  to  learn.     Perhaps  there  never  have  been  so  many  millions  in  one 
group,  that  showed  such  an  earnest  desire  for  knowledge,  as  these  negroes  did 
when  they  were  emancipated.     Their  capacity  to  acquire  learning,  even  in  its 
higher  branches,  has  been  abinidantly  tested  in  the  schools  they  have  attended. 
This  testiniony  has  been  confirmed  by  every  added   years  experience  in  the 
schools  which  these  people  have  been  permitted  to  attend. 

The  religious  characteristics  of  the  race  are  very  marked  ;  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  are  leading  traits.  Tliey  endured  a  bt)ndage  that  would  have  crushed  other 
races  ;  their  faith  and  hope  never  deserted  them.  Their  bitter  experience  in 
those  long  and  weary  years  drove  them  to  God  as  their  only  source  of  help,  and 
the  "  Slave  Songs,"  with  the  sad  history  out  of  which  they  grew,  are  among 
the  most  pathetic  utterances  of  patience,  trust,  and  triumphant  hope  that 
human  literature  presents.  The  furnace  was  hot,  the  gold  was  refined. 
The  love  element  was  manifested  in  their  attachment  to  their  mas^^ers 
through  all  the  years  of  their  bondage ;  and  during  the  war,  waged  by  their 
masters  to  rivet  their  bonds,  as  they  well  knew,  their  fidelity  and  attachment  in 
their  care  of  the  families,  were  abundantly  shown  ;  not  a  single  instance  has 
been  found  where  the  homes,  wives  and  daughters  of  the  masters,  were  not 
sacredly  guarded.  The  war  was  long,  but  they  never  lost  their  faith  in  their 
ultimate  deliverance.  The  Jew  in  his  journey  from  bondage  to  Canaan,  often 
became  despondent  and  murmured  ;  the  negro  never  did  either. 

Tlieir  worship  is  fervent  and  their  zeal  is  often  without  knowledge  or  virtue, 
but  these  are  the  results  of  their  warm  blood,  and  of  the  inevitable  influences  of 
slavery.  But  it  has  been  found  that  as  they  rise  in  knowledge,  their  worship 
becomes  decorous  and  their  piety  intelligent  and  pure. 

Such  a  people  are  surely  destined  to  develop  a  rich  and  beautiful  Christian 
life.     If  they  should  be  specially  fitted,  and  their  warm  hearts  inspired  for  the 
Work  of  Missionaries  to  Africa,  who  can  doubt  the  success  of  their       . 
etlorts  ?    They  would  stand  on  a  better  vantage  ground  there  than  be  evaneeUsU 
the  Mohammedan,  for  he  is  a  fori;i;^ner  transplanted  on  the  soil  ; 
they  would  come  back  to  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  and  would  meet  the  native 
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as  brothers — long  separated,  yet  as  brothers  ;  their  colour  and  personal  character- 
istics would  attest  the  kinsliip,  their  Clu'istian  love  Avould  kindle  their  zeal 
towards  the  degraded  of  their  race,  and  their  holy  ambition  would  be  fired  by 
the  grand  work  to  which  they  were  called — the  ujjlifting  of  the  millions  of  long- 
neglected  Africa. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  would  endiu'e  the  African  climate 
better  than  the  w^hite  men.  They  are  a  tropical  race,  and  in  America  they  love 
and  cling  to  the  sunny  South,  seldom  migrating  to  the  Nortli  ;  they  do  not  sufi'er 
from  the  malaria  that  is  so  fatal  to  the  whites  in  the  Sduth.  Doubtless,  the 
change  to  the  intenser  heat,  and  more  intensely  malariiil  influences  in  Africa 
would  try  them  at  first,  but  in  all  probability  the  change  would  bo  to  them  an 
easier  process  than  to  the  white  man. 

The  experience  of  the  past  in  Mission  work  in  Africa,  brief  and  limited  as  it 
is,  ought  to  throw  some  liglit  on  the  questions  we  have  ])eeu  considering.     Willi 
a  view  of  learning  the  results  of  that  experience,  I  addressed  letters  to  the 
Secretaries  of  all  the  larger  Societies  in  Europe  and  America  doing  Missionary 
work  on  that  Continent,  and  in  due  time  received  courteous  replies  from  nearly 
all  of  them,  giving  opinions  and  facts  with  more  or  less  fulness  of  detail.     My 
inquiries  mainly  centred  around  two  points  :  First,  the  .ability  of  the  coloured 
Missionary,  as  compared  with  the  white,  to  endure  the  climate  ; 
"ttewhitM.    ^^^  secondly,  his  relative  success  as  a  Missionaiy.     The  opinions 
given  in  these  letters,  as  might  be  expected,  are  various,  and  the 
facts  themselves,  gathered  from  widely  different  sources,  and  relating  to  very 
different   climates   and  local  circumstances,  point  to  somewhat  different  con- 
clusions.    But  the  whole  testimony  may  thus  be  summed  tip  : — 

1.  The  coloured  Missionary  does  endure  the  climate  better  than  the  white 
man.     Leaving  out  of  account  the  northern  and  st)uthern  extremities  of  Africa, 
which  have  the  climate  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  are  therefore 
cUmate'  °    l^^althy  alike  to  both  races,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  hot 
and  malarial  regions  which,  alas  !  are  the  larger  share  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  testimony  decidedly  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  greater  healthi- 
ness   of   the   coloured   Missionaries.      The   true  point  of  comparison,  for  the 
purpose  I  have  in  view,  is  where  coloured  Missionaries,  born  in  America  or  in 
the  West  Indies,  have  been  employed  in  the  same  localities  with  those  of  the 
white  race  ;  and  here  again  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  greater  endurance 
of  the  coloured  man.     The  more  specific  statement  stands  thus  :    No  Societ}' 
reports  that  the  coloured  man  is  less  healthy  than  the   white  ;    one   or   two 
Societies  discern  no  special  difference  ;  but  the  larger  number  say  he  endures 
the  climate  much  better  than  the  white  man.      2.  On  the  second  point — tlie 
comparative  success  of  coloured  Missionaries — the  testimony  bears 
as  workers.    ^^'^^  decidedly,  as  a  rule,  as  yet  against  them,  while  a  few  and  very 
favourable  exceptions  indicate  that  the  fault  is  with  the  individuals, 
and  not  with  the  race,  and  hold  out  the  hope  that  time  and  better  training  as  ill 
remove  the  difficulties. 

The  more  full  account  may  thus  be  given  :  Some  of  the  Societies  charge  a 

want  of  carefulness,  perhaps  a  want  of  integrity,  against  the  coloured  Missionaries 

— that  coloured  treasurers  will  not  render  accounts,  teachers  will 

Weak  points   jj^^;  make  reports,  Missionaries  desire  to  control,  and  very  seldom 

MrsaTonaries.  ^^^  sufficiently  respected,  especially  when  of  yoimger  age.     Now 

these  are  manifestly  the  vices  and  infirmities  of  an  immature  and 

imperfectly  cultured  race.     We  must  recollect  that  centuries  of  civilisation  and 

Christian  influences  are  behind  Europeans  and  Americans,  while  the  native 

African,  converted  and  trained  in  his  own  land,  has  behind  him  only  the  few 

years  of  his  own  life  separating  him  from  the  densest  degradation  of  heathenism  ; 

the  African  bom  and  converted  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  a  freedman  only 

since  1840 ;  aud  the  American  negro  was  perhaps  himself  a  slave,  and  his  race 

had  the  shacKles  struck  from  their  bodies  <mly  in  18(),'i,  while  the  fetters  of 

ignorance  and  vice  still  manacle  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  mass.     We  ought 

not,  there fore^  to  wonder  so  much  at  the  failui'e  of  many  as  to  rejoice  and  take 
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c'Urage  at  the  success  of  the  fow,  especially  as  there  is  another  side  to  the  dark 
picture. 

The  Christian  world  has  known  and  honoured  some  of  the  successful  coloured 
Missionaries  in  Africa,  and  tlio  letters  I  have  received  joyfully  refer  to  these, 
and  mention  others  not  yet  widely  known,  but  whose  work  attests 
their  wisdom,  piety,  and  usefulness.  Thus  one  Society  refers  to  a  Sue«ssful 
Missionary,  bom  a  slave  in  America,  and  educated  here,  as  "the  Miggion^ies. 
most  scholarly  man  in  the  whole  Mission."  Another  says  : — '*  Some 
excellent  and  useful  Missionaries  are  found  in  their  ranks."  Another  Society 
testities,  and  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  men  referred  to  confirms  the 
testimony,  to  the  remarkable  success  of  one  of  its  coloured  Missionaries  as  a 
business  manager,  a  preacher  and  a  tcaclier,  showing  himself  fully  etjual  to  any 
emergency,  and  renuirkable  in  his  influence  with  the  heads  of  the  tribes  and  his 
succeris  in  winning  s<mlt'.  The  testimony  in  regard  to  two  others  of  its 
Missionaries  is  almost  e(iu;dly  emphatic.  Other  Societies  give  similar  testimony, 
and  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  America  writes  : — "  All  the  ordained  men  on  our  ^lissionary  staff  in  Africa, 
from  the  Bishop  down,  are  coloured  men.  I  think  wo  have  concluded  that,  all 
things  considered,  except  for  the  work  of  higher  educati(m,  coloured  Missionaries 
are  more  available  in  that  field  than  white."  He  refers  with  gratification  to  the 
career  of  Bishop  Ferguson,  the  only  coloured  man  who  lias  a  seat  in  the  American 
House  of  Bishops,  who  was  born  in  America,  educated  in  the  Mission  schools, 
and  has  risen  through  the  positions  of  teacher,  deacon,  priest,  and  rector  until 
he  was  consecrated  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas  in  1885,  and  has  worthily  filled 
all  these  positions."  The  Clmrch  ^Missionary  Society  of  London  refers  to  the 
remarkable  career  of  Bisliop  Crowther,  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 

From  all  these  facts  the  inferences  are  plain  :  1.  That  negroes  have  succeeded 
in  this  work,  and  that  those  in  America  can  be  prepared  for  it.  They  can  endure 
the  climate,  find  ready  access  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  be 
eminently  successful  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  They  should  have  inference, 
the  best  training  for  the  purpose,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  selecting  and  sending  forth  only  those  of  good  education,  mature  character, 
sound  judgment,  and  unquestioned  piety.  2.  America  owes  it  as  a  debt  to  them 
and  to  Africa  that  they  be  furnislied  with  the  means  for  this  training.  The 
guilt  of  man-stealing  and  of  slavery  can  have  no  better  atonement  than  in 
sending  back  to  Africa  the  sons  of  those  stolen  from  those  benighted  shores, 
who  shall  take  with  them  the  light  and  blessings  of  civilisation  and  Christianity. 
3.  The  coloured  people  of  America  should  be  aroused  to  this  Providential  call  to 
this  high  Mission  on  behalf  of  their  fatherland.  We  do  not  question  nor  minimise 
their  great  duty  and  destiny  in  America.  Their  warm  affections,  their  easily- 
kindled  zeal,  their  gift  of  song  and  eloipience,  will  yet  add  an  enriching  pathos 
to  our  piety  and  a  wider  range  to  our  patriotism.  But  this  call  to  Africa,  while 
not  interfering  with  duty  here,  will  broaden  their  vision  and  deepen  their  piety. 
There  will  be  a  grand  uplift  to  them  in  grasping  and  endeavouring  to  realise 
this  great  work.  It  will  lift  them  above  petty  ambitions,  it  will  give  a  practical 
turn  to  their  religious  enthusiasm,  and  bring  them  into  closer  sympathy  with 
Jesus  Christ.  They  have  been  in  fellowship  with  Him  in  suffering ;  they  may 
now  be  co-workers  with  Him  in  redemption. 

[For  the  same  reason  that  we  insert  the  Paper  by  Dr.  Strieby,  we  give  the 
following  by  Mr.  East  (see  p.  51),  as  an  illustration  of  the  results  of  the  con- 
version and  organisation  of  a  heathen  race.  That  slavery  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  these  idolaters  under  the  influence  of  a  Gospel  agency  of  any  kind, 
is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  Providence  which  we  cannot  understand.  We  can 
only  recognise  the  fact,  and  try  to  learn  the  lesson  which  it  is  meant  to 
teach.  2'he  fact  is  that  under  the  rough  discipline  of  slavery,  an  hundred 
limes  more  Africans  have  been  brought  into  the  Church  than  by  all  the 
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Missionary  agencies  of  all  the  Societies  labouring  in  Africa.  One  hsson  which 
seems  to  be  taught  is,  that  in  some  way  uatire  ayeiita  may  bo  found  in 
America  and  the  Indies,  for  carrying  the  Gospel  to  their  ancostral  home. 
We  can  only  find  room  for  the  summary  of  the  long  and  able  Paper. — Ed.] 

2.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  East  (President  of  Calabar  College,  Kingston,  Jamaica). 
TJie  Results  of  Emancipation  on  the  African  liace  in  the  West  ImJics. 

This  review  of  the  results  of  emancipation  on  the  African  race  might  be 
largely  extended.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  confute  their  traducers,  and  to 
satisfy  the  friends  of  religion  and  of  freedom,  that  good  proj^'ress  hus  been  made 
in  every  relation  in  which  the  emancipated  African  and  his  descendants  are 
concerned. 

The  social  condition  of  the  West  Indies  prior  to  emancipation  has  been 
briefly  noted  :  It  has  been  shown  how  the  Act  of  Emancipation  legalised  the 
manhood  of  the  black  man  ;  how  some  of  the  evils  fostered  by  slavery  still  cling 
to  him  ;  how,  notwithstanding  ho  has  risen  to  a  full,  though  at  times  it  may 
be  an  inconvenient,  consciousness  sind  self-assertion  of  his  independence  ;  how 
amazingly  his  voluntary  industry  has  been  developed  ;  how  from  the  date  of 
emancipation,  as  a  taxpayer,  he  has  borne  far  more  than  an  e([ual  share  of  the 
burdens  of  the  State,  and  is  the  main  supporter  of  the  social  improvements 
which  modern  science  and  art  have  introduced  ;  how  the  black  man  is  housed  in 
favourable  comparison  with  come  parts,  even  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  how 
he  is  making  progress  in  this  direction  ;  how  he  is  (jualifying  himself  as  a  citizen 
for  the  duties  and  offices  of  citizenship  ;  how  the  cause  of  education  is  ad\  ncing 
through  the  agency  of  Government-aided  elementary  schools  and  training 
colleges  ;  how  widely  general  and  religious  literature  is  being  circulated  amongst 
the  masses  ;  and,  above  all,  it  has  been  shown  how  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
every  denomination  are  increasing  in  numbers ;  how  these  Churches  have  become 
self-supporting  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  members  and  a  Iherents  ; 
how  large  the  amount  of  contributions  annually  raised  ;  how,  notwithstanding 
every  drawback,  the  power  of  vital  godliness  is  exemplified  by  attendance  on  the 
means  of  grace,  and  the  zeal  and  devotedness  of  a  great  multitude  of  Christian 
workers,  as  lay-preachers,  native  pastors,  leaders,  and  other  Church  officers, 
Sunday  school  teachers,  and  specially  appointed  delegates  and  visitors. 

Methods. 

After  this  review,  but  little  need  be  said  with  reference  to  the  methods  by 
which  these  results  have  been  reached.  Beyond  all  (juestion  they  are  largely 
consequent  on  the  influence  of  religion  through  the  agency  of  our  Protestant 
Missionary  Societies.  It  was  the  Christian  Missionary  who  prepared 
Influence  of  ^j^g  slave  to  receive  the  boon  of  freedom,  as  it  was  to  the  Gospel 
His^onary.  ^^^^  *^^  emancipated  slave  ascribed  t.  It  was  through  the  Mis- 
sionary's teaching  that  the  freednian  acknowledged  and  accepted 
his  liberty  as  being  as  truly  an  act  of  Divine  mercy,  as  was  the  liberation  of  the 
Israelite  from  Egyptian  bondage.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  as 
taught  by  the  Christian  Missionary,  in  numerous  cases,  broiight  home  to  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  former  injuries  were  forgotten,  and  resentment 
was  suppressed  on  the  part  of  the  emancip.ited.  It  was  through  Missionary 
teaching  and  influence  that  the  Act  of  Emancipation  came  into  force  without 
popular  excitement  and  commotion,  the  liberated  slave  population  instead 
thronging  the  houses  of  prayer,  to  lift  up  to  God  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  It  was  thus  that  in  Jamaica  three  hundred  thousand  slaves,  looked  upon 
as  chattels  before,  having  their  fetters  snapped  asunder,  rose  to  the  conscious 
dignity  of  free  men  and  women.  And  to  the  same  gracious  influences  working 
directly  and  indirectly,  I  believe  it  is  mainly  owing  tliat  the  African  race  in  the 
West  Indies  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  most  quiet,  orderly,  and  peaceable 
peasantry  in  the  world. 
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Tho  mctliods  of  tho  Christian  Missionary  have  been  very  simple.    Their  work 
lias  nuiinly  consisted  in  tho  projvching  of  the  grand  distinctivo  truths 
of  tho  Gospel.     This  has  been  done  in  tho  tnio  Evungclical  spirit,  Pleaching  tho 
without  any  udniixturo  of  science  or  philosophy,  faLsely  so  called,    pafmeUiodf' 
and  without  reference  to  the  contr^  '  ersios  wliich   have  agitated 
other  parts  of  the  Cliristian  world. 

Next  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  tho  most  potent  influence  has  been  tho 
exercise  of  New  Testament  discipline  in  the  Churches.     As  soon  as 
it  becomes  known  that  a  meujber  is  walking  **  disorderly,"  the  case     dUciLune 
is  broui,'ht  before  a  meeting  of  the  ofticers  for  investigation.     If  tho 
charge  bo  proved,  tho  namo  o!  the  otFender  is  brought  before  the  whole  Church, 
and  dealt  with  according  to  its  merits.     (Jross  and  scandalous  sin  is  uniformly 
visited  with  exclusion.     Tho  effect  of  such  discipline  is  not  only  to  preserve  tho 
purity  of  tho  Church,  it  exercises  a  salutary  iuHuonce  on  others;  and  outside  the 
Churches  the  moral  standard  thus  set  up  tends  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
comnninity.     I  believe  tho  discipline  of  tho  Churches  has  a  far-reaching  bene- 
ficial ellect  on  society  at  large. 

Tho  meetings  of  Church  oflicers  constitute  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  courts, 
in  which  not  only  cases  of  discipline  are  considered,  but  in  which 
the  general  business  of  tho  Church  is   transacted.      The  annual      Officers' 
gatherings  in  Conference,  Synod,  or  Union  are  of  a  similar  character,     ^uoating. 
only  on  a  larger  scale.     In  tho  annual  meetings  of  the  Jamaica 
Baptist  Union,  not  infrecjuently  between  forty  and  tifty  delegates,  and  as  many 
ministers,  assemble.     These  meetings  serve  as  a  school  of  practical  education  to 
those  who  attend  them.     The  black  man,  ecpially  with  the  minister,  shares  in 
tho  duties.     And   hereby  they  become   instructed  in   the   art   of  conducting 
deliberative  assemblies,  and  in  the  modes  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  such 
assemblies  in  a  becoming  and  orderly  manner.     They  serve  not  only  to  qualify 
them  for  the  business  affairs  of  the  Churches,  but  for  the  business  of  social  life. 
They  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur[)()ses,  eminently  educational  institutions.     They 
are  training  the  more  intiuential  members  of  society  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
the  Churches,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  State  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  they  are  exercising  an  eminently  useful  influence  in  promoting  self-govern- 
ment and  good  order. 

The  general  organisation  of  the  Churches  of  almost  all  communions  may  also 
be  cited  as  tending  to  good  and  useful  results.      The  Wesleyan  and  Baptist 
Churches  are,  as  has  been  shown,  v.'-<fanised  on  what  is  called  the 
Class  system.      Each  congregation   iS  divided   into   classes,  with      "'"y"  "• 
ofticers  appointed  over  them.    As  ^nany  of  the  Churches  are  large,  numbenng 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  nici^^bers,  this  system  has  become  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  proper  supervision,  especially  as  in  the  country  the  members 
reside  in  villages  some  miles  apart  from  each  other.     Thus  again,  our  leading " 
black  men  become  practically  exercised  in  the  art  of  government,  and  the  people 
in  the  duty  of  subordination  to  constituted  authority. 

Another,  efticient  means  of  training  is  in  the  periodical  meetings  of  teachers, 
both  day  and  Sunday  school.  The  schoolmasters  of  Jamaica  have, 
during  the  last  few  years,  formed  themselves  into  voluntary  asso-***^°|^'°^***y 
ciations,  with  a  view  to  mutual  improvement,  and  to  deliberate  gg^^^  teachers. 
on  schemes  of  school  work,  together  with  such  kindred  objects  as 
occasion  may  bring  to  the  front.  There  are  also  numerous  associations  of  Sunday 
school  teachers,  in  connection  with  wliich  periodical  meetings  are  held.  I  have 
noticed  with  satisfaction  the  practice,  on  the  part  both  of  male  and  female 
teachers,  of  writing  and  reading  essays  on  the  practical  methods  of  Sunday 
school  work.  I  have  read  some  of  these  essays  with  astonisliment  and  delight. 
Twenty  years  ago  not  only  were  no  such  associations  in  existence,  but  no  such 
papers  as  are  now  commonly  read  could  have  been  produced. 

Tho  Christian  Missionary  uses  every  means  in  his  power  to  develop  native 
talent.  And  year  by  year  this  endeavour  is  yielding  more  and  more  fruit, 
while  it  is  tending  to  the  desired  social  elevation  of  the  African  race  in  these 
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Western  Isles.    The  fathers  of  our  West  India  INTissions  were  the  founders  of  our 
elementary  schools,  and  have  been  the  pioneers  in  all  social  improve- 
native^talent"  "^©^^^S-     ^  nderlying  their  endeavours  has  been  the  solemn  convic- 
tion that  God  hath  '  ade  of  one  blood  all  nations.     The  manhood 
of  the  African  from  the  first  he.     '^^.d  a  full  and  unquestioning  reco<,'nition  ; 
the  Missionary  has  thus  become  the  aefender  of  his  rights  as  a  man.    This,  even 
after  his  emancipation,  made  ]\Iissionary  advocacy  necessary  to  his 
Advocacy  of    protection  against  the  oppression  of  those  who  were  unwilling  to 
rights.        admit  the  doctrine  of  human  equality.     This  sometimes  exposed, 
the  Missionary  to  the  charge  of  bein^  a  political  agitator.     But  the 
sympathy  thus  shown  towards  the  black  man  inspired  hi.s  confidence,  and  gave 
the  Missionary  pastor  an  influence  over  him  which  he  still  continues  to  exercise 
for  both  his  spiritual  and  temporal  good. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  methods  which  Protestant  iMissionaries  have 
employed,  by  which  the  good  results  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  have 
been  achieved. 

Conclusion. 

The  results  of  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies  are  inspiring  of  bright  hopes 
for  the  future  of  the  African  race.     They  clearly  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  the 

African,  equally  with  other  races  of  men,  to  receive  intellectual, 
einancipation.  ^^^al,  and  religious  cidture.     They  show  that  he  can  be  raised 

from  the  lowest  barbarism  to  a  high  degree  of  civilisation.  They 
make  it  plain  that  he  is  competent  to  fulfil  all  the  duties,  and  willing  to  bear  all 
the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  They  show  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  he  may  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  the  most  degrading  superstitions,  and  be  transformed  into  the 
image  of  God  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

There  is  one  remarkable  feature  in  the  African  race  which,  in  looking  to  its 
future  destiny,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.     While  some  races  have  become 

almost  extinct,  the  African  is  as  numerous  and  prolific  now,  as  at 
African  race.   ^^^  period  of  the  world.     This  is  true  alike  in  the  West  Indies,  in 

the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  in  Africa  itself,  notwithstand- 
"ng  the  devastations  of  the  slave  trade.  And  who  shall  say,  us  the  race  continues 
to  multiply,  how  grand  the  future  which  is  before  it  ?  Receiving  Christianity  at 
our  hands,  the  African  may  reflect  it,  associated  with  the  gentlent!^  the  meek- 
ness, and  the  long-suffering  patience  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  him  in  the 
days  of  slavery, — qualities  which  still  distinguish  him, — and  thus  practically 
become  the  teacher  of  the  more  refined  and  cultivated  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
while  from  both  the  West  Indies  and  from  America,  liis  sons  and  daughters 
become  the  heralds  of  salvation  to  their  fatherland. 

[The  following  Paper  has  been  fcr'vr.^'^ed  from  Canton.  Though  not 
in  our  programme  we  give  such  portions  of  it  as  deal  with  points  not  taken 
up  by  others. — Ed.] 

3.  By  the  Rev.R.  H. Graves, M.D.  (American  Southern  Baptist  Mission,  Canton). 

Training  Converts. 

After  having  shoion  the  importance  .j  training  converts,  from  their  great 
need  of  it,  and  from  the  commands  of  Christ,  and  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  he 
deals  with  the  question  how  this  is  to  he  done. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?     Of  course  no  Missionary   entirely  neglects  the 

training  of  the  converts.     Attendance  at  public  worship  every  Lord's  day,  or 

attendance  at  the  Lord's  Supper  every  two  or  three  months,  is  expected  of  all 

.  who  join  the  Church.    But,  in  heathen  lands,  even  these  ordinary 

^"on^itions "    opportunities  of    obtaining  Christian  instruction   are  not  always 

enjoyed.     Converts  come  from  ^ill;t;a>3  here  and  there,  miles  away 

from  any  place  of  public  worship  ;  it  is  often  very  difficult  for  women  to  attend 
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church  at  all,  and,  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  they  are  generally  unable  to  read  and 
thus  to  obtain  any  Christian  instruction  fur  themselves  tlirough  books.  The  weekly 
Sabbath  instruction  and  training  in  Divine  truth  is  all  thai,  many  converts 
receive.  It  is  the  Divine  plan  for  the  training  of  Christians  ;  and  must,  there- 
fore, always  hold  the  first  place  in  any  attempt  towards  Christian  culture.  Week- 
night  Bible  classes  are  generally  out  of  the  question  for  the  bulk  of  the  member- 
ship, and  an  impossibihty  for  the  females.  Even  when  our  members  do  attend 
regularly  on  Sund?  v,  the  time  spent  in  worship  is  occupied  by  prayer  and  praise, 
as  well  as  by  the  sermon ;  and  the  sermon  is  often  hortatory  and  consolatory, 
rather  than  didactic.  So,  even  with  regard  to  those  members  who  regularly 
attend  our  Sabbath  services,  the  question  occurs :  How  can  we  best  carry  out  our 
commission,  and  teach  our  converts  ? 

(1)  The  plan  I  have  been  accustomed  to  follow,  and  that  I  would  suggest  to 
others,  is  this :  First,  have  before  or  after  the  ordinary  Sabbath  service  a  Bible 
class  or  a  Sunday  school,  in  which  the  Scriptures  may  be  studied  in 

the  vernacular.  Let  pains  be  taken  to  get  all  the  members,  old  and  '  *  "^  awet. 
young,  male  and  female,  to  attend  this  Bible  school.  Secondly,  expound  the 
Scriptures  in  order,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Sunday  service.  This  may  be 
done,  either  by  reading  selections  as  the  lessons  for  the  day,  according  to  the 
EpiscoppJ  Prayer  Book  or  the  International  Sunday  School  plan  ;  or  by  reading 
the  Bible  narrative  just  as  it  is,  which  is  what  I  prefer.  What  we  want  is  to  give  our 
Christians  a  connected  idea  of  the  Gospel  history  and  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  the  Psalms  and  other  devotional 
portions  of  the  Word  of  God.  In  expounding  the  Old  Testament  I  have  found 
an  opportunity  of  teaching  many  practical  truths  needed  for  the  every-day 
Christian  life.  Andrew  Fuller's  lectures  on  Genesis  seem  to  me  an  excellent 
model  for  such  expository  talks.  My  experience  is  that  the  mere  reading 
the  Bible  without  any  comment,  or  drawing  practical  lessons,  is  not  so 
efficient. 

(2)  But  all  ^lissionaries  who  feel  the  importance  of  training  their  converts 
desire  to  give  more  time  to  this  teaching  than  the  hour  or  so  we  have  them 
under  our  instruction  on  Sunday.  All  realise,  too,  how  important  it  is  to  have 
at  least  some  of  the  converts  well  taught  in  Bible  truth.  How  is  this  instruction 
best  accomplished  I  Tlie  usual  plan  has  been  to  establish  schools  where  boys 
are  taught  a  knowledge  of  tho  Bible,  in  connection  with  some  branches  of 
secular  learning.  It  is  freely  ;t  laiitted  that  some  good  preachers  and  useful 
intelligent  Church  members  have  been  raised  up  in  this  way;  but  it  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  candidly  acknowledged  that  as  a  means  of  securing 

an  adequate  supply  of  earnest,  useful  ministers  and  active  Church    t^  "heathen" 
membership  this  plan  is  a  failure.     It  always  will  be  so,  for  it  does 
not  proceed  on  Scriptural  lines.     To  train  unconverted  heathen  boys,  hoping 
that  they  will  be  converted  while  at  school,  is  not  the  Divine  plan  for  securing  a 
Christian  ministry  or  a  well-trained  Church. 

My  plan  has  been  to  give  the  converts  some  systematic  teaching,  and  in  this 
I  have  been  seconded  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Mission.     We  spend  a  month  in 
each  quarter  in  studying  the  Bible.   Instruction  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
Scripture,  geography,  homiletics,  and  Church  history  is  given  in 
connection  with  this,  but  exegesis  is  the  great  thing.    Our  assistants   A  residential 
and  colporteurs,  and  as  many  Church  members  as  can  come,  are      converts'^ 
urged  to  attend.     Especially  do  we  try  to  get  every  new  convert  in 
the  country  Churches  to  attend  this  class  in  Canton  for  at  least  one  month.     It 
introduces  them  to  the  brethren  of  the  City  Church,  it  gives  them  an  insight  into 
the  practical  working  of  Christianity,  it  encourages  them  by  the  sight  of  the 
large  body  of    fellow-believers,  and   promotes  a  feeling  of  unity  among  our 
Churches.     But  the  main  object  is,  to  teach  them  how  to  study  and  how  to 
understand  the  Bible.     The  course  extends  over  three   years,  that  is  twelve 
months  of  study,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  two  sessions  spent  in  a  theological 
seminary  at  home.    The  assistants  are  expected  to  take  the  full  course.    Dining 
this  time,  the  historical  books  of  tho  Old  Testament  arc  gone  over,  in  the  form 
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of  lectures,  and  questions  are  put  both  oral  and  in  writing  ;  the  New  Testament 
is  read  in  class,  verse  by  verse,  and  expounded  in  detail  ;  and  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  or  some  of  the  prophetical  writings  are  explained.  All  who 
attend  are  required  to  memorise  an  analysis  of  the  book  we  are  to  take  up  for 
the  quarter,  and  all  who  can  are  expected  to  write  a  sermon  or  an  essay  on  a 
text  or  a  subject  previously  assigned. 

In  order  to  accommodate  those  in  the  country,  who  cannot  attend  this 
class,  the  Missionary  in  charge  of  a  station  is  accustomed  to  hold  a  Bible  class 
at  the  station  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  when  some  book  of  the  New  Testament 
is  studied.  We  have  not  yet  applied  this  system,  except  in  a  limited  degree,  to 
the  women  ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  lady  Missionaries  should  have  similar 
classes,  visiting  the  country  churches  for  this  purpose,  for  it  is  difficult  for  the 
women  to  come  to  the  city. 

The  expenses  oi  this  mode  of  instruction  are  much  less  than  those  of  schools. 
The  travelling  expenses  are  paid,  and  SI. 00  is  allowed  for  food.  Those  who  are  able 
are  expected  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  paid  assistants  have  only  their 
travelling  expenses  paid.  Ail  who  can  are  expected  to  spend  part  of  the  day  in 
preaching  at  the  chapels,  or  in  selling  tracts  in  the  streets.  The  amount  of  aid 
given  might,  of  course,  vary  in  different  Missions,  but  the  principle  is  not  to 
offer  any  pecuniary  inducement  to  a  man  to  leave  his  labour,  and  spend  his  time 
in  study,  but  merely  to  help  to  defray  any  extra  expense  which  he  may  have. 
By  having  these  men  under  our  training  we  ought  to  get  to  know  them — their 
mental  capacities,  their  spiritual  attainni    'ts,  their  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 

their  ability  to  express  the     selves.     If  any  of  them  feel  called 
of'system.     ^^  *^  devote  themselves  to  Christian  work  we  know  what  advice 

to  give  them,  and  wliat  department  of  the  work  to  put  them  in. 
We  look  to  these  men  for  our  supply  of  colporteurs  and  native  helpers. 

There  is  a  pressing  demand  for  labourers  to  take  the  places  of  those,  who,  having 
"served  their  generation,  by  the  will  of  God,  have  fallen  asleep.''  May  God 
give  us  wisdom  to  leave  beliind  us  a  native  Church,  '*  mighty  in  the  Scriptures." 
Then  we  may  lay  down  our  burdens  in  peace,  and  commit  oiir  Hocks  in 
confidence  to  "God,  and  the  Word  of  His  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  them 
up,  and  to  give  them  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that  are  sanctified." 

[This  short  Paper  was  prepared  by  the  writer  at  the  request  of  his 
brother  Missionaries. — Ed.] 

4.  By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Exbank  (Southern  Baptist  Convention  of  U.S.A.  Mission, 

Yoruba  Country,  Africa). 

The  Character  of  Native  Converts. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  and  important  question  that  faces  the  Missionary  in 
the  Yoruba  country,  and  calls  for  his  solution,  is  the  character  of  those  who 
profess  conversion  to  Christianity.  On  this  depends  the  value  of  his  work.  If 
the  profession  is  a  mere  empty  one,  leaving  the  individual  still  a  heathen,  but 

wearing  the  name  of  Jesus,  his  time  is  worse  than  wasted.     If,  on 

True  conversion  ^j^g  contrary,  those  who  profess  faith  prove  faithful  ;  if  they  show 

condition.     *^®  Christian  graces  and  develop  strong  Christian  character,  then 

he  is  abundantly  repaid,  though  the  numbers  be  few.  With  what 
interest  then  does  the  Missionary  watch  the  growth  of  character  in  his  converts  ? 
Why  it  is  thus,  and  what  is  the  remedy  for  the  tendency  to  a  low  st^indard 
of  profession  and  practice  in  native  converts  are  questions  hard  to  answer. 
Doubtless  their  previous  training  and  present  surroundings  are  to  bo  credited 
with  this  state  of  things  in  a  great  measure.  The  babe,  tlie  cliild,  the  youth, 
the  man  have  been  made  so  familiar  with  sin  in  all  its  phases  that  it  has  never 
been  to  them  the  "  monster  of  so  frightful  mien."  Deeds  that  Avould  cause  us  to 
shudder  and  turn  away  in  abhorrence  make  no  impression  on  the  native  because 
uf  their  very  familiarity  with  theiu.     Can  the  new  convert  from  heathenism  be 
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expected  to  pass  at  a  bound  to  a  clear  discrimination  between  good  and  evil, 
between  holiness  and  sin  ? 

The  native  Christian  has  not  the  help  of  public  opinion,  that  strong  incentive 
to  right  action  and  restraint  from  wrong  in  Christian  lands.     The  only  public 
sentiment  here  is  that  formed  and  controlled  by  the  heathen.    Here  *'  Vox 
populi "  is  *'  Vox  Diaboli.''    It  is  hard  for  the  individual  to  rise  ^^.r 
above  the  public  mind.     And  let  us  remember  the  growth  of  public    "no^hdo"*"" 
sentiment  in  Christian  countries  ;  for  instance,  in  regard  to  religious 
toleration  within  the  last  three  centuries. 

Such  reflections  palliate  the  evil  we  are  considering,  though  they  do  not 
exciise  it. 

We  turn  to  an  equally  important  question,  and  one  not  yet  answered  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  INIissionary,  How  can  the  evil  be  remedied  ?  I  can  but 
briefly  mention  some  things  that  will  help  toward  this  end. 

We  must  begin  with  the  beginning.     Preach  against  sin  to  the  heathen. 
Expound   the    Bible   teaching  concerning  sin  and   Clod's   abomination   of   it. 
Show    tlie  sinner  as  deserving   death   and  hell.     Try  to  e.isure  p       ,.     - 
true  conviction  and  repentance  in  the  professing  convert .    Every     *^^  ^^  "' 
Missionary    is    impressed  with   the   absence    of    deep    penitence 
in  inquirers. 

Let  every  native  convert,  if  possible,  learn  to  read  the  Bible  in  his  own 
langiiage,  that  he  may  get  the  direct  influence  of  its  teachings  on  his  life. 

The  Missionary  must  be  a  living  example  of  the  truth  he  preaches,  mingling 
freely  with  the  people,  that  he  may  have  the  greatest  influence 
over  them,  and  may  impress  on  them  his  own  godly  life.  and  prayer.* 

Give  instruction  publicly  and  privately,    "  line  upon  line." 
Create  a  distinctive  Christian  public  opinion. 

Following  these  lines  with  persistent  fervent  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
we  may  hope  for  improvement  in  time  to  come.  But  let  us  "  leain  to  labour 
and  to  wait." 
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ORGANISATION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  NATIVE  CHURCHES.* 

(3)   SUPPORT  OF   M'OJtKEPS. 

(a)  The  support  of  native  workers.  How  far  should  this  be  undertaken  by 
the  Missionary  Societies  ?  Other  means  of  support — by  personal  labour,  or  by 
the  alms  of  the  people,  or  by  the  native  Churches. 

(h)  Industrial  self-supporting  Missions. 

(c)  How  far  shall  Church  architecture  and  other  non-essentials  be  adapted 
to  the  native  styles  and  tastes  of  the  country  ? 

(d)  The  importance  of  projecting  Missions  and  Missionary  expenditures 
upon  such  a  scale,  that  the  native  Churches  may  at  the  earliest  possible  day  be 
able  to  reach  entire  self-support. 

{Friday  afternoon.,  June  l^fh,  in  the  iKnncxc.) 

Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  G.  D.  Boardman,  D.D.  (U.S.A.). 

Rev.  Canon  Hoare  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman  :  My  Christian  friends, — The  subject  for  discussion  this 
afternoon  is  one  of  very  great  importance  indeed.     I  think  that  it  brings 
very  prominently  before  us  the  very  solemn  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
the  promoters  of  Missionary  work  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the 
native  Christian  communities  that  may  be  raised  up  through  the  agency 
Reasons  for    ^^  ^^  foreigner,   may  become   really  independent  and  really 
an  indigenous  indigcnous.     First  of  all  we  have  to  support  native  workers. 
Church.      How  far  should  this  be  undertaken  by  Missionary  Societies  ? 
I  suppose  we  should  all  agree  at  once,  as  little  as  possible.     But  yet  we 
should  find  it  impracticable  to  abstain  altogether.     To  a  very  large  extent  it 
becomes  necessary  in  the  initial  stage  of  the  Mission  to  do  something  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  native  workers,  or  else  to  do  without  the  valuable, 
or  rather  invaluable  help  of  the  native  workers  ;  for  there  may  be  indivi- 

*  This  cliaiiter  is  put  in  smaller  tyjic  like  the  last,  and  for  the  same  re.isons. — Ed. 
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duals  brought  out  who  may  be  duly  qualified  to  be  evaugelists  to  their 
countrymen  beforo  there  is  a  body  of  Christians  in  the  country  sufticiently 
numerous  and  sufficiently  wealthy  to  support  these  workers.  There  are 
other  means  of  support — by  personal  labour,  or  by  the  alms  of  the  people, 
or  by  native  Churches.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these,  because  we  shall  hear 
a  good  deal  about  them  presently  from  the  readers  of  the  Papers. 

Then  we  come  to  industrial  self-supporting  Missions.     I  should  like  to 
gay  that  one  gentleman  very  high  in  office  in  India,  pressed  this  subject 
upon  me  most  earnestly,  and  spoke  with  great  thankfulness  of  xestimon-t 
the  Industrial  Missions  that  were  being  organised  by  Missions     industrial 
in  the  country.     I  believe  that  as  far  as  our  own  experience     Missions. 
has  gone  we  have  not  had  very  much  to  encourage  us  with  respect  to  the 
industrial  self-supporting  Missions.     But  the  idea  of  this  gentleman,  who 
from  his  position  ought  to  have  known,  was  this, — that  if  instead  of  giviu*^ 
the  secular  education  which  the  Government  are  prepared  to  find  for  tb: 
growing  youth  of  India,  and  which  the  Missionary  agencies  avail  themsclv  . 
of  as  a  grand  evangelistic  agency,  we  were  to  open  industrial  schools  a*-  v^ 
get  out  first-rate  mechanics  from  England  to  teach,  then  wo  should  be  doib;' 
an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country,  and  we  should  be  securing  what 
we  want,  namely,  access  to  numbers  of  young  people  whom  we  might  so 
influence. 

Then  I  do  feel  very  tenderly  with  regard  to  the  next  point.  How  far  sliall 
Church  artlii  lecture  and  other  non-essentials  be  adapted,  to  the  native  styles  and 
tastes  of  tlie  country  i     I  must  confess  that  as  I  wandered  about 
in  the  diflferent  Mission-fields  that  I  passed  through,  my  heart  did   archiTc^ 
yearn  to  see  something  which  looked  as  if  it  really  did  belong  to 
the  native  pp";jle  in  the  way  of  a  church,  not  Gothic  structures  sucli  as  would 
commend  themselves  to  any  of  our  own  people  in  England,  but  not  adapted,  as 
I  thought,  to  th;i  ideas  of  the  people.     It  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  just  putting 
into  exhibition  a  most  false  idea  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  foreigner. 
We  want  to  seo  something  that  really  conies  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
will  represent  their  ideas  of  what  the  House  of  God  should  be.     One  day  on  the 
hills  of  Santhalia,  amongst  the  Paharis,  I  did  at  last  come  across  a  place  of 
worship  which  evidently  had  not  been  toiiched  in  any  way  Ijy  a 
European,  and  1  feltJ  could  thank  God  for  it.     I  am  not  going  to  native  ch     h 
describe  it  to  you.     fl;  Avas  as  \inlike  a  place  of  worship  such  as  we 
should  think  of,  as  could  possibly  be,  and  yet  the  whole  of  it  was  so  neat,  so 
carefully  reserved  :  a  little  trellis  of  bamboo  enclosed  the  raised  platform  within 
its  open  space,  and  everything  was  so  clean  and  nice,  that  it  was  evident  they 
had  given  it  their  best  efibrts  ;  and  when  from  it  1  went  into  the  luit  which  was 
the  house  of  the  head  man  of  the  village  I  realised  the  contrast,  and  1  realised 
that  they  had  been  taught  that  their  place  of  worship  should  be  very  uuich  better 
than  anything  they  were  accustomed  to  in  their  own  way  of  living. 

Then  we  have  to  consider  the  importance  of  projecting  Missions  and  Missionary 
expenditures  upon  such  a  scale  that  the  native  Churches  may  at  the  eai-liest 
possible  day  be  able  to  reach  entire  self-support.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ditticult 
problems  possible.  We  must  not  starve  our  Missions,  and  yet  we  must  keep  this 
great  object  in  view.   And  then,  again,  we  foreigners  are  at  a  great  -,,    .     . 
disadvantage   from   our   inability  to   accommodate   ourselves   to  disadvantages! 
the  climatic  difficulties  of  many   of  these  jDlaces,  where  we  are 
obliged  to  shelter  ourselves  in  a  way  that  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  natives 
of  the  country.     And  we  have  to  build  larger  houses  and  lead  a  difierent  mode 
of  life  in  many  respects.     We  know  that  there  is  a  noble  effort  being  made  not 
to  dissociate  the  Missionary  from  the  people  more  than  can  be  helped,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  always  find  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  foreigner  in  a 
tropical  climate  to  protect  hinxself  in  a  way  that  the  native  need  not  do  if  he  is 
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to  keep  himself — as  lie  is  bound  to  keep  himself — in  vigorous  physical  and  mental 
health,  that  he  may  do  his  woik  powerfully.  I  would  just  end  with  what  I  began 
by  saying,  that  I  do  look  upon  the  question  as  one  of  very  serious  moment  indeed. 
Arc  we  going  to  be  used  of  Cod  to  raise  up  native  Christian  communities,  that 
shall  be  really  vigorous, .manly,  and  independent,  belonging  to  the  country,  and 
able  to  reach  the  people  of  the  country  as  from  within  and  not  from  without  I 
or  are  we  going  to  keep  the  communities  that  God  permits  us  to  gather  together 
in  tutelage,  in  swaddling  clothes,  not  allowing  them  to  develop  and  mature  and 

be  independent  ?  I  think  that  a  great  many  people  who  talk  about 
Danger  of  Missionary  work,  and  who  love  to  give  a  f(nv  shillings  or  a  few 
depuide^'cf   pounds  for  this,  that,  or  the  other  object,  or  for  the  support  of  this 

or  that  native  Christian  community,  little  realise  the  gravity  of  the 
question  or  the  mischief  that  they  may  be  doing  by  encouraging  that  dependence 
upon  ilie  foreigner  which  we  desire  to  cheek.  We  want  the  natives  as  soon  as 
possible  to  supply  their  own  workers  and  sr.'-^port  them,  in  order  that  they  may 
l)e  really  going  forward  as  the  Lord's  workmen  to  the  great  work  of  evangelising 
their  countrymen.  I  have  now  the  pleasui-e  of  calling  upon  the  Ilev.  Profesijr 
Lindsay,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  t'  read 
Dr.  Stewart's  Paper. 

Rev.  Professor  Lindsay,  D.D. :   The  Paper  I  have  in  my  hand  is  by  Dr. 

Stewart,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  large  educational  institution  at  Lovodale, 
He  has  recently  published  a  record  in  black  and  white  of  the  results  obtained  at 
that  institution.  The  numbers  of  men  sent  out  must  be  reckoned  by  the 
thousand,  and  the  failures  and  those  who  liave  gone  back  by  something  like 
•4-  per  cent. 

PAPER. 

1.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stewart,  M.D.  (Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission,  Lovedale,  South  Africa).  Read  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Lindsay,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow. 

Industrial  Education:  Its  Place  in  Missionary  IVork. 

In  the  Paper  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  this  Conference,  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  do  more  than  state  some  points  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
industrial  education,  as  an  agent  of  Missionary  operations.  The  limits  of 
ihe  Paper  preclude  anything  further.  But  this  may  serve  to  introduce  the 
discussion,  should  there  be  representatives  in  the  Conference  from  those 
regions  where  such  operations  are  carried  on. 

The  subject  is  not  one  which  will  probably  occupy  the  Conference  long, — 

amongst  the  many  more  important  matters  which  will  claim  attention.  In  case 

of  misapprehension  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  spirit  of  this  Paper  is 

apologetic  and  explanatory — though  why  it  should  be  necessary 

Spirit  of  the     i^Q  apologise  for  so  useful  a  kind  of  work  as  the  teaching  of 

Paper  apologetic,  ,         *^ ,     .     ,      .  .  ,  ,  .         ,  .    -,       J^  , 

honest  mdustry,  is  not  very  clear,  even  to  the  mmd  of  the 
writer  himself.  Most  Missionaries  who  have  had  to  do  with  this  form  or 
adjunct  of  Missionary  work  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  this  attitude.  The 
reasons  for  this  will  appear  immediately. 

I  propose  in  this  I'aper  to  briefly  touch  the  two  following  points  : — 

I.  The  extent  of  this  agency  in  Missionary  Work,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  cairied  on. 

II.  The  necessity  for  such  training  and  its  moral  value  as  a  Missionary 
means. 

I.  The  extent  to  which  industrial  ti-aining  is  carried  on,  as  a  portion  of 
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the  greatest  and  most  important  work  which  occnpies  the  world  to-day,  is 
not  ufter  all,  very  great.  The  reasons  for  this  are  easily  fonu'l.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  introduce  the  arts  of  civilised  life  among  a  puople  who  are 
already  civilised.  In  India  and  China  it  is  not  as  necessary  as  it  is  in 
Africa.  And  even  in  South  Africa,  there  are  only  a  few  centres  centreiof 
of  such  operations.  Two  of  the  oldest  are,  Lovedale  in  con-  industrial 
nection  with  the  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  training. 
St.  Matthew's  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  former 
of  these  places  the  work  has  been  carried  on  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
and  is  more  varied  than  at  any  other  similar  place  in  South  Africa.  It  com- 
prises printing,  bookbiuding,  carpentering,  waggon  work  and  blacksmithing. 
Telegraphy  is  also  taught  to  a  few ;  and  for  all  there  is  some  practical  in- 
struction in  field  or  farm  work.  The  number  in  the  trades  department  varies 
from  thirty  to  lifty  males,  and  in  the  girls'  school  from  twenty  to  thirty ;  in 
all  about  seventy-five.  At  a  few  other  places,  as  the  French  Mission  in 
Basutolaud,  Blythswood  in  the  Transkei,  the  Kaffir  Institution  in  Grahams- 
town,  there  are  one  or  two  trades  taught  at  each.  But  the  extent  of  their 
operations  is  as  yet  not  great. 

We  come  now  to  what  is  after  all,  the  real  cause  of  the  limitation  of  this 
mode  of  work.     It  is  this.     There  is  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
constituents  of  Missions  at  home,  whether  this  is  a  legitimate 
expenditure  of  Missionary  time  and  energy.     And  this  doubt      Cause  of 
hardens  into  very  practical  shape  in  the  minds  of  Home  Com- 
mittees whicha  dminister  the  funds,  and  appears  in  this  form  generally — 
that  these  Committees  undertake  no  financial  responsibility  in  connection 
with  such  industrial  work.     This  is,  I  believe,  the  rule,  whatever  exceptions 
there  may  bo.     This  is  not  stated  in  the  way  of  complaint.     Probably  all 
Committees       1  painfully,  and  chronically  enough,  that  tlo  funds  at  their 
disposal  annually  are  all  urgently  needed  for  more  direct  forms  of  Evangelistie 
educational  work;  and  until  this  special  kind  of  training   is   more  fully 
recognised,  and  authorised  on  the  part  of  the  different  Churches  or  the  con- 
stituents of  Missions,  Foreign  Mission  Committees  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
act  on  their  present  rule. 

The  next  question  to  be  answered  is,  How  are  such  industrial  agencies 
called  into  existence  and  maintained  ?     Generally  at  first  by  the  generous 
aid  of  individual  Christian  men,  for  buildings  or  material ;  by        jj^^ 
aid  in  the  shape  of  grants  from  the  Education  Department  of  the  oriuLnated  and 
Government,  if  a  Government  exists  in  the  country,  or  if  such     supported. 
grants  are  available  ;  and  by  the  proceeds  of  the  industry  itself. 

For  this  form  of  work  then  the  individual  Missionary,  or  body  of  Mis- 
sionaries on  the  spot,  must  make  themselves  financially  responsible.  All  this 
points  to  limitation.  Industrial  enterprises  also,  on  a  large  scale,  involve 
both  the  possession  and  expenditure  of  capital.  Bu':  Missionaries  are  not 
men  possessed  of  capital,  htuce  also  a  limitation  on  another  side.  There  is 
a  further  conclusion.  The  little  that  has  been  already  accomplished  does 
not  owe  its  origin  to  large  expenditure,  either  in  the  way  of  commenccmenu 
or  maintenance,  but  to  rigid  economy,  and  to  persevering  work.  Where  tha 
work  does  not  contribute  largely  to  its  own  self-support,  it  soon  dies  out. 

The  fear,  then,  if  it  exists,  that  any  large  portion  of  Missionary  funds  ia 
devoted  to  this  kind  of  work,  is  without  foundation.  Missionary  Com- 
mittees, so  far  as  the  writer's  experience  goes,  are  disposed  to  act  generously, 
that  is  as  far  as  their  rules  allow.     In  years  where  the  deficit  balance  ia 
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not  very  heavy,  they  may  give  occasional  aid  in  such  "ways  as  paying  the 
passages  of  trade  teachers,  or  in  other  forms. 

This  fear  may  be  further  shown  to  be  groundless,  by  the  fact  that 

nowhere — in  Africa,  at  least — so  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  goes,  are 

Subordinate  to  ^^^^  industrial  Operations  carried  on  otherwise  than  alongside, 

evangelistic    and  Subordinate  to,  other  more  important  work, — the  evangelistic 

^"^'  and  stricily  educational.  In  this  way,  it  is  a  useful  addition  to 
those  higher  forms  of  work,  besides  affording  a  wholesome  variety  ;  for 
human  nature  is  a  varied  thing  in  individual  tastes,  capacities,  and  inclina- 
tions.    There  are  other  uses  which  will  be  referred  to  further  on. 

II.  The  necessity  for  such  training  and  its  moral  value. 

Though  I  have  not  visited  India,  I  believe  that  even  there  industrial  work 
is  carried  on  in  connection  with  some  Missions.  There  were,  and  probably 
there  are  still,  such  institutions  in  Mangalore  in  connection  with  the  Basle  or 
German  Mission,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Tho  Americans  also  have  in  several 
of  their  Missions  not  neglected  this  form  of  work. 

The  object  in  India  is  to  aid  the  native  convert  in  securing  a  livelihood, 

and  to  afibrd  him  assistance  and  protection  if  needed.     In  Africa  we  have 

to  go  further  back.     It  is  the  moral  training  of  the  individual  man  primarily  ; 

the  aiding  him  to  a  better  livelihood  than  that  of  a  day  labourer 

■uchtTaL*iBe  ^^   secondary,    and   yet  insepai'able.     Industrial   training  to  a 

people  in  the  condition  of  native  Africans  may  be    a  secular 

means,  but  the  object  aimed  at  is  not  secular  but  moral.     This  ought  to  alter 

the  whole  abpect  of  the  question  in  the  eyes  of  the  home  Missionary  public, 

and  ought  to  be  weighed  by  those  who  maintain  that  Missionaries  have 

nothing  to  do  with  aflairs  so  secular  as  teaching  of  handicrafts.     It  is  very 

difficult  to  say  where,  in  the  complex  life  of  man  in  this  world,  the  distinction 

between  purely  secular  and  sacred  is  really  to  be  drawn.     The  spirit  and  the 

aim  of  the  worker  alone  gives  the  work  its  character,  and  converts  even 

secular  work  into  a  service  of  the  Church,  or  it  may  be  a  religious  service  into 

a  secular  work. 

There  are  very  few  Missionaries,  I  mean  ordained  Missionaries,  who  have 

to  do  with  industrial  work  who  would  not  very  gladly  be  free  from  its  care, 

Three  reasons  "^vorry,   and  responsibility.     It  may  be  asked  then  why  they 

for  their      troublo  thcmsclves  with  it,  and  lade  themselves  with  the  thick 

existence,  ^j^y  ^f  g^^j^  Occupations  and  distracting  responsibilities  ?  The 
answer  is  threefold.  They  have  done  so,  from  a  contemplation  first,  of  the 
life  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labour,  if  they  are  a  barbarous  or 
uncivilised  people.  Second,  they  see  that  the  tide  of  advancing  civiHsation 
is  rolling  so  rapidly  over  certain  portions  of  the  globe,  that  barbarous  peoples 
must  accommodate  themselves  in  some  measure  to  its  conditions  and  require- 
ments, or  be  swept  away.  Third,  among  barbarous  peoples  one  of  the  most 
formidable  barriers  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  is  the  indolence,  or  in 
plainer  words  the  absolute  laziness,  which  marks  the  social  and  individual 
life  of  such  peoples.  This  indolence  is  the  result  of  generations  of  hereditary 
influence,  of  social  habits  and  customs,  and  is  also  partly  due  to  the  in- 
fluences of  climate.  These  are  formidable  powers  to  be  vanquished  by  the 
Missionary's  Sunday  sermons — if  ho  contents  himself  in  such  circumstances 
with  preaching  only.  Preaching  is  the  main  power  no  doubt,  but  individual 
human  wills  are  moved  by  many  powers,  seldom  by  a  single  influence  only. 
Most  Missionaries  also  find  that  it  is  very  ineffective  teaching  which  is 
limited  to  precept  only  ;  that  it  is  little  use  saying;  Do  this  ;  be  industrious 
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and  cleanly;  adorn  tho  Gospel  by  your  life — when  each  and  all  of  these, 
both  as  to  the  means  of  accomplishment  and  tho  thing  itself,  are  unknown 
and  unintelligible.  Example,  and  showing  tho  way  how,  is  the  most  effec- 
tive method.  Admonitions  and  recommendations  are  powerless  in  com- 
parison. But  it  is  impossible  to  teach  everything  useful.  And  some 
handicrafts,  suitable  to  the  country,  and  to  the  capacities  and  necessities  of 
the  people,  are  selected  and  corcmenced  as  systematic  training  in  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  Thus  the  industrial 
school,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  varied  work  of  a  Missionary  ^^g^*^!fy ' *" 
Institution,  emerges.  And  for  a  time,  amidst  many  difficulties,  it 
is  maintained ;  and  later  on,  its  results  begin  to  tell  in  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  native  workman,  in  his  higher  wages  and  increased  intelligence. 
He  is  thus  rendered  a  more  useful  member  of  the  community  ;  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  a  British  Colony,  if  he  is  a  steady  and  attentive  workman,  he  is 
always  sure  of  employment,  and  much  higher  remuneration  than  if  he  had 
remained  untaught.  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  his  better 
social  position  enables  him  to  contribute  more  easily  and  largely  to  its  funds, 
and  thus  to  aid  tho  consummation  so  devoutly  wished  for,  and  so  dear  to 
finance  committees  of  the  Home  Societies — the  self-supporting  condition  of 
native  congregations. 

The  process  involved  in  this  method,  as  one  amongst  many  others,  may 
be  slow  and  not  according  to  our  views  of  what  Missionary  work  is  and 
should  be  as  its  ideal  form ;  but  the  results  as  obtained  at  Lovedale,  and 
elsewhere,  are  such  as  show  the  practical  soundness  and  beneficial  effects  of 
the  method. 

It  is  true  that  some  still  say  such  work  is  not  according  to  Apostolic  forms 
and  example.  This  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that  the  world  is  a  very  different 
world  to-day  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  there  are  many 
additional   methods   of   work   subsidiary    but   important    now  in  . 

operation.     N(me  of  them  will  supersede  successfully  the  one  great     sue" work 
method   that    has   lasted    from    Apostolic    days ;    nor,   taken    all 
together,  can  they  equal  it  in  effect  and  power.     And  we  may  assure  all  our 
friends  that  we  try  to 

"  liaise  men's  bodies  still  by  raising  souls, 
As  God  did  first." 

The  objection,  however,  is  difticnlt  to  overcome.    It  really  resolves  itself 
into  this,  whether  Missionaries  should  concern  themselves  with  the  temporal  or 
secular  affairs  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labour.     The  warning,  "  No  man 
that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with  tho  affairs  of  this  life,"  has  surely  more 
reference   to   entanglement  for  one's  own  personal  benefit,  than  -,.,,.. 
bearing  burdens  to  assist  and  instruct  the  ignorant.     To  meet  this     argument.* 
objection,  wliich  is  the  only  one  with  any  force,  there  are  three 
sources  from  which   we  may  gather   information   and  guidance.     These    are 
the   example    of   Christ  ;    the   method   of  the   Apostles  ;    and  the   modes   of 
working  of  the  Christian  Church  to-day.     We  have  also  to  remember  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  men  who  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls  ;  and  that  the  needs  of 
the  body  if  very  clamant  will  extinguish  all  anxiety  about  higher  needs. 

If  we  were  to  co\int  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  see  how  many  were  directed 
to  relieving  the  wanta  of  the  body,  we  should  find  that  in  His  mode  of  working 
there  was  no  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  men  have  both  souls  and  bodies  to  be 
cared  for ;  and  in  what  we  have  recorded  of  His  doings  there  is  none  of  that 
exclusiveness  which  would  limit  His  work,  then  or  now,  solely  and  only  to 
spiritual  forms. 

The  Apostles  again,  if  their  doings  are  carefully  studied,  seem  not  to  have 
been  above  interesting  themselves  in  the  bodily  welfare  of  all  with  whom  they 
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came  into  contact, — but  always  with  one  object,  to  commend,  and  practically 
exhibit  the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  something  fitted  to 
man's  earthly  condition  now,  as  it  is  also  to  his  spiritual  state  hereafter. 

But  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  soundness  of  industrial 
operations,  as  an  auxiliary  Missionary  agency,  among  uncivilised  peoples  at 
least,  is  to  be  found  in  the  vai'ied  forms  of  practical  benevolence  adopted  by  the 
Christian  Church  of  to-day  in  most  civilised  countries.  Proof  of  this  is  at 
.  the  doors  of  the  Missionary  Conference.    Let  it  be  supposed  for 

actedon^home.*  moment  that  all  those  multitudinous  forms  of  Christian 
activity  which  are  to  be  found  at  work,  even  within  the  City  of 
London  itself,  were  to  be  suddenly  compelled  to  assume  only  one  form, — namely, 
that  of  preaching, — what  would  then  become  of  the  sick,  the  hungry,  the 
helpless  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  who  are  now  being  assisted  by  the  very 
variety  of  work,  which  Christian  experience  assumes,  in  addition  to  that  special 
form  which  stimulates  and  perfects  them  all  ?  There  is  a  stupor  of  misery 
among  the  helpless  and  despairing  at  home, — among  those  who  liave 
sunk  beneath  a  certain  level, — wliich  prevents  the  message  of  the  Gospel 
reacliing  the  heart  at  first,  by  direct  moral  or  spiritual  address.  There  is  also  a 
stupor,  thoiigli  «jf  a  dili'crent  kind,  among  the  heathen,  which  has  to  be  gradually 
dissipated  by  indirect  means,  and  to  this  class  of  methods  belong  all  forms  of 
industrial  training  among  barbarous  peoples.  It  is  purely  a  supplementary 
agency,  and  in  no  way  takes  the  place  of  the  higher  methods. 

It  is  the  combination  that  benefits  for  both  worlds  at  once.  And  the 
Missionary  plea  for  industrial  training  for  moral  ends  is  nothing  else.  It  may 
be  asked  whereto  all  this  tends,  as  to  the  meaning  and  intention.  Simply 
to  this,  that  the  recognition  of  a  variety  of  method  in  Missionary  work  abroad  as 
"Well  as  in  Christian  work  at  home,  is  probably  both  wise  and  necessary. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  Apostolic  method  that  every  true  Missionary  keeps 

well  before  him.     It  is  this.     The  preaching  of  these  truths, — the  forgiveness 

of  sin,  the  love  of  God,  the  death  of  His  Son  as  the  Substitute  for  men, — 

briefly  summed  up  in  the  words,  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 

^'^k  fe^'^°   sent  His  Son,  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  niight  not  perish 

prominent.    ^^*  have  everlu.^ung  life.''     With  this  in  its  due  and  prominent 

place  there  is  no  fear  of  industrial  work  in  Missionary  operations 

doing  any   harm,  but   rather  good  ;  and   if  this   be   so,  it  is  worthy  of  the 

recognition  of  the  Home  Church  on  a  more  extended  scale. 


PAPEE. 

2.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Hoaee  (C.M.8.,  Ningpo,  China).     Read  by  the 
Rev.  J.  GuRNEY  HoARE  of  Canterbury. 

The  Trainiwj  of  Native  Candulatcs  for  the  Ministry,  and  of  other  Xative 

Workers. 

That  training  is  necessary  few  indeed  will  dispute;  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  arise  rather  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  method  of  training 
required,  than  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  it.  I  assume,  therefore,  that 
the  invitation  which  I  have  received  from  your  Committee  to  write  on  this 
topic,  means  that  I  am  to  endeavour  to  put  before  you  the  result  of  my 
experience  in  this  special  work,  as  regards  methods.  '1  uis  I  will  attempt  to 
do,  premising  only  two  points : — first,  that  I  write  only  as  a  learner, 
thankful  indeed  for  spiritual  blessing  vouchsafed  to  students  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  but  very  conscious  of  the  utter  weakness  of  the  human  side 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done ;  secondly,  that  what  I  write  has  reference 
only  to  my  experience  in  China,  and  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  know- 
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Icilge  or  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  methods  of  training  host  suited  for 
natives  in  other  lands. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  it  seems  important  at  the  outset  to  lay 
down  one  general  principle,  viz.:  that  the  means  should  be  ailaj)t(<l  to  the  end. 
This  principle  seems  so  simple  and  obvious  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
mention  it.     But  cfl'ective  work  is  usually  carried  out  on  simple 
principles,  and  the  neglect  of  such  principles  usually  leads  to    ^^/down* 
failure.    I  believe  that  it  will  bo  found  that  in  many  cases  much 
valuable  time  has  been  wasted,   much  labour  mis-spent  iu  the  training  of 
native  agents,  either  from  a  misconception  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  or  a 
miscalculation  of  the  means  required  to  cftect  that  object.     That  this  should 
be  the  case  is  not  surprising.     A  young  man  fresh  from  the  university  is 
often  set  down  in  the  midst  of  now  surroundings,  and  informed  that  he  is  to 
undertake  the  training  of  native  agents,     lie  docs  not  know,  he  cannot 
know  (I  speak  from  personal  experience  here),  the  mental   and  spiritual 
attitude  of  either  the  native  Christians  or  the  heathen. 

Now  we  shall  all  agree  that  the  end  of  all  trainimj  should  he  to  send  forth 
mm  uhn  uill  work  for  the  <jlory  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  individual  souls, 
and  the  building  up  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     To  efiect  this  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tho  masses,  amongst  whom  the  work  of^^^^* 
of  native  agents  will  for  the  most  part  lie,  are — whether  they  be 
Christian  or  heathen — very  ignorant,  unversed  in  philosophy,  unskilled  in 
science.     To  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist  or  a  pastor  amongst  such  people, 
a  man  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Western  arts  and  sciences,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  personal  experience  of  its  saving 
power  in  his  own  soul.     This,  I  believe,  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Christian  workers  in  European  countries  ;    much  more   is  it 
the  case  in  the  East,  or  at  any  rate  in  China.     We  want,  in  short,  not 
Europeanised,  but  Christianised  native  workers. 

What  then  is  the  method  of  training  best  calculated,  with  God's  blessing, 
to  ^^ect  this  end?  I  shall  first  speak  of  the  course  of  study,  next  of  the 
training  for  active  work.  With  regard  then  to  the  course  of  study,  I  enume- 
rate, in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  order  of  importance,  the  subjects 
which  should  be  taught. 

(1)  Saturate  the  students  with  Scrijdiire.  The  expression  is,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Venn's,  and  it  was  passed  on  to  me  by  the  late  honoured  Bishop 
Russell.  For  our  own  spiritual  life,  for  work  amongst  others,  it  is  of  the 
chiefest  importance  that  we  should  all  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Scripture. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  first  duty  in  training  our  native  brethren,  that  we  should 
lead  them  to  study  it  with  care,  to  commit  to  memory,  to  keep  it  in  their 
hearts,  to  have  it  always  on  their  tongues.  Without  it  their  own  souls  must 
starve,  their  work  must  be  powerless. 

(2)  Theology  should  be  systematically  taught.  It  is  by  "sound 
doctrine"  that  the  faith  of  believers  must  be  built  up,  and  the  gainsay ers 
convinced.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  depreciate  dogmatic 
teaching;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  its  importance. 
Often  have  I  detected  in  my  students  the  germs  of  heresies 

which  have  grievously  troubled  the  Church  in  times  gono  by.     ^l^^g! 
[f  we  do  not  want  to  have  the  battle  of  the  creeds  iought 
over  again  in  every  newly-founded  Church,  we  must  hand  down  "all  the 
counsel  of  God"  as  we  have  received  it  from  our  fathers,  not  indeed  with 
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tho  uiuluo  assumption  of  authority,  but  helping  our  students  to  prove  all 
things,  and  to  bold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

(.'{)  Native  philosophy^  relKjion,  literature,  and  history  should  bo  carefully 
etutlied.  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  an  agent  rij^litly  to 
j^inigu  the  mental  attitude  of  even  the  illiterate.   Personally,  I  am  strongly  opposed 

to  tho  method  of  endeavouring  to  attract  the  mind  of  the  lieathen 

The  agents  and  by  showing  them  that  their  own  religion  and  philosopliy  approxi- 

rei?gion"«.     "^^^"  *°  Christianity.     I  believe  with  Sir  Monier  Williams  thiit 

between  the  best  of  the  sacred  books  of  tho  East  and  our  Holy 
Bible  there  is  "  a  veritable  gulf  which  cannot  be  bridged  over  l»y  any  science 
of  religious  thought,"  and  1  believe  that  we  should  endeavour  to  win  tlio 
heathen,  not  by  showing  any  fancied  similai'ity  between  the  two,  but  rather 
by  pointing  out  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  Word  of  God  over  tho 
dott lines  of  men.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  that  a  preacher  shoidd 
know  the  minds  of  his  liearers,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  a  quotation 
or  illustration  from  native  sources  may  often  help  to  clench  an  argument, 
provided  that  it  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  sword  of  tho  Spirit  with  which 
wo  must  tight  is  the  Word  of  God. 

(4)  Knowledge  of  Western  science,  etc.,  should  be  imparted  so  far  as  time  and 
op2)ortunity  allow.  Not  that  a  knowledge  of  W^estem  science  is  likely  to  be  of 
much  use  to  a  preacher  in  working  amongst  the  masses  of  his  fellow-countrymen  ; 
indeed  it  may  often  be  a  hindrance,  through  their  making  statements  incom- 
prehensible or  incredible  by  their  hearers.  But  scientific  training  has  its  use  as 
an  instrument  of  education,  and  may  be  well  introduced  for  this  purpose.     At 

.  .  the  same  time  it  must  be  remend)ered  that  Scripture  itself,  if  one 
Scriptufes?  "^^^  \iii\^  reverence  say  so,  is  as  lino  an  instrument  of  education 
as  the  world  possesses.  liistorj',  poetry,  philosophy,  religion,  ai-e 
all  treated  of  in  the  W^ord  of  God  as  no  mere  man  has  ever  written  of  them. 
The  ^Missionary,  therefore,  who  finds  that  he  has  no  time  to  lecture  on  science, 
etc.,  may  well  content  himself  with  imjiarting  such  knowledge  of  these  matters 
as  his  students  will  not  fail  to  draw  from  him  in  constant  daily  intercourse. 

(5)  The  question  remains,  as  to  wliether  Einjlisli  or  any  other  lavynage,  such  as 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Hebrew,  should  be  taught  ;  and  wlu'ther  it  is  desirable  to  make 

English  a  vehicle  of  education.  To  tho  latter  part  of  the  question 
trainfn?.  "^X  ^^^^  auswer  is  a  direct  negative.  Aufire  agents  have  to  work 
amongst  natives  ;  they  must  teach  them  from  the  native  translation 
of  the  Bible;  they  must  present  the  truth  to  them  in  a  native  dress  ;  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  study  and  liabituate  their  minds  to  think  of  these  subjects  in  their 
own  language.  If  it  be  diliicult  to  express  religious  ideas  accurately  in  the 
native  language,  this  is  only  an  additional  reason  for  carrying  on  all  teaching  in 
that  language  ;  for  it  is  of  no  use  to  fill  a  preacher  with  ideas  whicli  he  cannot 
convey  to  his  hearers  in  an  intelligible  form.  It  should  be  the  object  of  tho 
Missionary  to  enable  his  sttidents  to  expound  the  native  Bible  ;  and,  if  necessary, 
to  develop  a  native  Christian  phraseology  and  literature,  which  shall  be  clear 
and  intelligible  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  To  eilect  this,  the  teaching  must 
bo  carried  on  in  their  own  langu;ige. 

As  rc;j,urds  the  teaching  of  English  or  of  any  other  language,  as  a  s\ibject, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  man  may  bo  much  benefited  by  it.  At  the  same 
time,  ii  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  in  time  and  labour  is  very  great  ;  and 
luiless  the  course  of  study  be  made  to  extend  over  many  ye.ars,  the  time  and 
labour  maybe  spent  with  but  very  scanty  results.  I  have,  therefore,  advisedly 
placed  this  last  on  my  list  of  subjects  ;  for,  having  tried  the  experiment  of 
teaching  Greek,  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  on  the  principle  of  adapting  means  to  the  end,  the  four  classes  of  subjects 
mentioned  above  claim  priority  and  require  all  the  time  that  my  students  can 
give. 

To  pass  on  now  to  the  training  for  active  ivork.    A  Mission  ar;ent  must  be  an 
active  worker ;  his  training  therefore  should  bo  carried  on,  not  oiily  in  tho  lecture- 
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room,  bijt  also  in  tho  open  <iir.     It  alioulJ  bo  a  standiiij^  principle  in  every 
traiuinj^  class,  tliat  active  work  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  training  as  study.     At 
special  times,  tlierefore,  the  Missittuary  slioukl,  if  possible,  lead  his  students 
out  into  unevaTigelised  districts,  to  train  them  in  tho  warfare  of 
evangelistic  work,  to  teach  them  to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  Mii^"work 
of  Jesus  Christ.     Such  active  work  nuiy  hinder  study,  but  it  deepens 
the  spiritual  life,  cand  familiarises  the  minds  of  the  students  with  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  whilst  there  is  yet  time  to  obtain  counsel  and  guidance,  or 
even,  if  it  seems  best,  to  withdraw  from  a  work  for  which  a  man  may  lack  qualifi- 
cations.    Two  months  of  such  work  have  in  my  own  experience  proved  more 
beneficial  to  several  of  ray  students  tlian  two  years  of  steady  collegiate  training. 
It  would  be  most  undesirable  to  let  active  work  take  tho  place  of  study,  but  it  is 
essential  for  the  thorough  preparation  of  an  etlicicnt  native  agent. 

Above  all,  the  students  should  be  trained  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  be 
men  of  prayer.  They  should  be  constantly  reminded  that  all  our  doings  without 
Cod  are  nothing  worth.  In  the  chapel,  in  tho  lecture  room,  before  preaching, 
whilst  preaching,  .after  preaching,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  all  things  should  be 
begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

From  what  has  been  written  already  it  is  obvious  that  in  myoinniontrainiag 
must  he  carried  on  in,  central  institntivnti,  and  not  by  int.ividual  Missionaries. 
Good  teaching  requires  time,  study,  and  practice  ;  but  it  does  not  require  much 
more  time  to  teach  a  dozen  men  than  to  teach  three.  If  each  Missionar" 
attempts  to  train  his  own  native  agents  the  inevitable  result  will  be  that  in  many 
cases  the  training  will  be  very  badly  done,  and  in  most  cases  the  Missionaries 
will  be  much  hindered  from  the  performance  of  their  other  duties. 

There  are  two  questions  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  training  of  agents,  which  ought  to  be  at  least  mentioned  in  a  Paper  on  the 
subject.  The  first  regards  the  source  whence  the  students  shndd  he  drawn,  the 
second  refers  to  tlic,  manner  t>f  employment  of  the  men  when  trained.  I  propose, 
therefore,  briefly  to  discuss  these  points. 

With  reference  to  the  source  from  which  students  should  he  drauni,  my  own 
experience  leads  me  to  insist  strongly  on  the  advantage  of,  if  possible,  taking  men 
who  have  had  a  Christian  education  in  theiryouth.   Recent  converts  from  heathen- 
ism are  not  like  well-educated  Jews  in  the  times  of  tho  Apostles, 
"mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  it  is  very  diliicult  to  familiarise  them  Agents  drawn 
with  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  way  as  those  who  have  in  their  youth   "  youtht. 
been  carefully  taught.     No  doubt  many  will  object  tliat  a  boy  trained 
in  a  Mission  scIkjoI  is  like  a  hothouse  plant,  and  that  there  is  a  danger  of  his 
knowing  the  letter,  but  not  the  pf>wer  of  the  Gospel.     No  doubt  there  is  some 
truth  in  this  ;  but  it  is  at  least  equally  true  that  (Jod  has  promised  His  blessing  on 
early  training,  and  that  He  gives  tho  blessing  which  He  has  promised.     My  own 
experience  leads  me  strongly  to  advocate  the  training  of  agents  frt)m  their  youth 
up.     It  has,  however,  been  found  to  be  a  great  advantage  in  our  Mid-China 
!Alission,  to  interpose  a  period  of  probation  in  some  subordinate  position,  between 
the  time  of  a  youth's  leaving  school,  and  his  acceptance  as  a  theological  student, 
and  a  candidate  for  definite  spiritiial  work. 

The  other  question  relating  to  the  cniployjinent  of  men  when  trained,  and  the 
soiures  from  ichich  they  should  be  supported  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  one; 
and  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  touch  on  it,  if  it  had  not  been  definitely  put 
before  me  by  your  Committee.     As  regards  employment,  indeed  there  is  no 
lack  of  that ;  the  native  Christians  require  pastors  and  teachers,  the 
heathen  re(inire  evangelists.     But  how  are  these  pastors,  teachers,  naiiveaKents. 
and  evangelists  to  be  supported  i     Can  they  support  themselves  i 
Is  it  desirable  that  they  should  do  so  I     If  not,  is  it  a  right  and  sound  prin- 
ciple that  they  should  be  supported  by  Missionary  Societies,  or  should  none 
be  employed  unless  they  are  sui)ported  by  native  contributions?     In  the  conflict 
of  liuman  jpinions  on  the  subject,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  the  Word  of  God  and  see 
what  princ  oles  we  can  gather  from  that. 

(1)  In  1  le  first  place  then,  'Hhe  Lord  Himself  hath  ordained  that  they  which 
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preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel."  This  inspired  statement  puts  it 
beyond  all  question,  not  only  that  pastors  and  preachers  may  be  supported,  but 
also  that  ''  is  best  that  they  should  be  supported  by  the  contribution  of  others. 
Independent  unpaid  workers  should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost  extent ;  but 
the  Divine  ordinance  should  never  be  ignored  ;  and  those  who  are  specially  set 
apart  to  preach  the  Gospel  should  be  freed  from  the  anxieties  and  temptations  of 
business  carried  on  for  tiieir  own  support. 

(2)  Scripture  clearly  teaches  us  that  pastors  should  be  paid  by  their  flocks. 
"Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  Word  communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all 
good  things."  "  Who  feedeth  a  flock  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  ilock  ?  " 
The  duty  of  supporting  their  own  pastors  should  therofcjre  be  impressed  upon 
native  Christians  from  the  outset.     But  with  regard  to  this  principle,  we  meet 

with  a  difficulty.  Wliilst  the  foundations  of  a  Church  are  being 
to^eir  Mstor"  ^^^^'  ^^en  Christians  are  few  in  nuuiber  and  poor  in  this  world's 

goods,  it  is  often  impossible  for  them  to  support  the  pastor  or 
pastors  required  for  their  spiritual  necessities.  They  may  be  willing  aiid  able  to 
contribute  a  portion  of  the  sum  recjuired  for  his  sustenance  but  cannot  pay  the 
whole.  In  such  a  case  what  should  be  done  ?  Some  Missionaries  have  solved 
the  problem  to  their  own  satisfaction  by  deferring  the  appointment  or  ordination 
of  any  pastoral  agent,  until  the  native  Christians  are  able  entirely  to  support 
him  without  help  from  foreign  funds.  But  in  so  doing  they  seem  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  so  long  as  they  continue  to  act  as  pastors  themselves,  as  in  this  case 
they  must  do  if  the  native  Christians  are  to  have  either  teaching  or  sacraments, 
they  practically  teach  these  Christians  that  they  may  look  to  the  Fore"gn  Society 
to  supply  them  with  pastors,  and  that  too  at  a  far  greater  cost  tha.i  would  be 
the  case  if  help  was  given  towards  the  suppoi-t  of  a  native  pastor.  At  the  same 
time  the  Missionaries  themselves  are  much  hindered  from  doing  their  proper 
work  as  evangelists  to  the  heathen. 

(3)  It  seems  clear  from  Scripture  that  it  is  right  that  evangelists  should  he  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  foreign  funds.     St.  Paul  when  in  Thessalonica  "  once 

and  again "  received  help  from  Philippi.      W^hen  in  Corinth  he 

Evangelisu    "  robbed  other  Churches,  taking  wages  of  them."    St.  John  writes 

foreim^unda™  ^^  those  who  "  for  the  Name's  sake  went  forth,  taking  nothing  of 

the  Gentiles."  And  to  descend  from  Scripture  to  the  question 
of  expediency  it  seems  obvious  that  if  it  be  the  object  of  Missionary  Societies  to 
send  forth  men  to  preacli  the  Gospel,  it  is  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  to  extend 
the  native  agency.  Our  European  Missionary  requires  an  outlay  equal  to  that 
required  for  some  twenty  natives  whilst  one  native  who  is  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  may  often  be  able  to  dc  more  effective  work  than  several  Europeans. 

I  have  written  at  length — too  great  length,  I  fear — about  methods  and 
plans.  I  know  that  what  I  have  written  will  not  commend  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  some  of  my  Missionary  brethren  ;  for  opinions  differ,  as,  indeed, 
it  is  well  that  they  should  differ.  AVe  ought  indeed  all  to  consider  humbly, 
carefully  and  prayerfully,  what  are  the  best  methods,  and  how  we  can  best 
work  for  the  glory  of  our  Lord  and  Master  ;  and  deeply  thankful  shall  I  feel 
if  what  I  have  written  may  in  any  wa\  conduce  to  that  end,  even  if  it  only 
be  by  drawing  out  superior  arguments  against  the  plans  which  I  have  sug- 
gested. But  I  write  in  the  full  conviction  that  our  human  plans  are  but  of 
slight  importance.  One  man  works  in  ono  way,  another  in  another  way, 
and  God  blesses  both  to  the  salvaaon  of  souls.  We  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels,  and  the  excellency  of  the  power  is  not  of  us,  nor  of  our 
plans,  but  of  God. 
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PAPER. 
3.  By  Herr  G.  Pfleiderer  (Basle  Missionary  Society). 

Industrial   Training, 

Having  been  called  upon  by  tlie  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Conference  to  prepare  a  Paper  on  Industrial  Education,  I  intend  to 
describe  in  a  few  words, — 

1st.  The  way ;  how  the  Basle  Mission  came  to  take  up  the  task 
of  Industrial  establishments. 

2ud.  The  manner ;  how  these  establishments  are  founded  and 
carried  on,  and 

3rd.  The  results  of  the  same. 

[We  omit  a  short  introductory  sketch  of  the  Mission  begun  in 
the  gear  1833,  and  give  full g  the  practical  part  of  the  Paper, — Ed.] 

"Witliin  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Mission,  they  had  a  small  congregation  at  Mangalore,  and  a  number 
of  boys  had  been  collected  in  a  boarding  school,  and  placed  Mangaiore 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Missionaries,  who  Miseion. 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  bodily  and  spiritual  welfare  of  those 
entrusted  to  their  care.  The  number  of  Missionaries  had  also  been 
considerably  augmented,  and  as  early  as  1842,  the  reports  sent  home 
to  the  Committee  had  to  state  this  fact :  "  That  the  real  sorrows  did 
only  commence  with  the  baptism  of  the  converts,  because  whole 
families  had  to  be  looked  after,  and  because  body  and  soul  had  to  be 
cared  for."  The  brethren  began  to  think  of  plantations,  colonies, 
and  other  agricultural  undertakings,  for  the  benefit  of  the  converts. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Missionaries  in  charge  of  the  boarding 
school  requested  the  Home  Committee  to  send  out  some  truly 
converted  artisans  in  order  to  teach  the  young  Hindu  q^.  .^^^.^^ 
Christians  how  to  earn  their  own  bread.  Two  vears  later  industrial 
we  hear  again  of  consultations  concerning  the  purchase  of  establishment. 
land,  as  it  had  become  evident  that  the  Mission  was  in  duty  bound 
to  assist  the  converts  in  gaining  an  honest  livelihood,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  obliged  to  go  about  idle  or  living  by  alms.  Meanwhile 
the  Missionaries  endeavoured  to  get  the  boys  instructed  in  useful 
trades  ;  and  in  the  year  1846  it  was  reported  that  six  boys  of  the 
boarding  school  were  apprentices, — that  two  were  going  to  become 
bookbinders,  two  weavers,  and  two  locksmiths.  By  this  time  the 
Home  Committee  resolved  to  take  up  the  question,  but  on  a  closer 
inspection,  so  many  details  presented  t^  uselves  for  consideration, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  special  iSub-committee  for  this 
purpose ;  a  number  of  suitable  gentlemen  were  selected,  and  thus 
our 

Industrial  Commission 
was  established,  which  thcucefortb  directed  the  Industrial  branch  of  the 
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Mission.     At  first  no  decisive  steps  were  taken,  and  it  was  rather  a  series  of 
experiments,  which  had  to  be  gone  through,  before  a  certain 

Failure  stability  was  acquired  ;  as  above  mentioned,  some  boys  were 
0  expenm  n  .  ^ppj.gjj^^jgg^  ^yj^jj  nativo  tradespeople ;  some  were  sent  to 
Bombay;  others  to  military  stations  (viz.,  to  Bellary  and  Cannanore),  in 
order  to  learn  some  trade  ;  thus  bookbinding,  tanning,  shoemaking,  weaving, 
tailoring,  baking,  and  so  on  were  learnt  by  them  with  more  or  less  success, 
but  not  sufficiently  well  to  be  of  any  use  Therefore,  two  artisans  were  sent 
out  from  Europe,  a  locksmith,  and  a  clockmaker.  They  at  once  opened 
thei.  workshops  and  took  in  a  number  of  boys  for  instruction  ;  but  both 
experiments,  though  made  in  good  earnest,  had  not  the  desired  success. 
Next  a  weaver  was  enlisted,  and  sent  out  to  Mangalore  ;  here  he  found  some 
Christian  weavers  at  work,  and  by  leaning  upon  what  he  found  at  hand,  by 
improving  the  original  looms  and  implements,  and  by  gradually  bringing  up 
men  and  materials  to  a  more  European  standard,  a  lirm  footing  was  first 
established  in  the  trade  of  weaving  :  a  good  deal  of  this  success  was  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  amongst  his  workmen  he  had  a  number  of  converts,  who 
had  been  weavers  by  trade  before,  and  that  he  had  not  to  deal  with  mere 
apprentices  only. 

Whereas  these  trials  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  newly-converted  Chris- 
tians and  of  the  boys  growing  up  in  the  orphanages,  two  lithographic  presses 
were  procured,  to  assist  the  Missionaries  in  their  task  of  publishing  tracts 
and  portions  of  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  languages. 

In  the  years  1850-51  the  then  Inspector,  Rev.Mr.  Joscnhans,paid  a  visit  to 
onr  Indian  Mission  ;  he  took  great  pains  in  ascertaining  the  wants  of  the 
Mission  in  all  its  bearings,  and  returned  with  the  conviction,  that  in  our  part 
of  India  Industrial  training  of  the  young  congregations  was  part  of  the 
Missionary  work,  which  should  not  be  neglected,  though  of  course  it  was 
only  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  that  is  of  the  task  of  establishing  the  Lord's 
kingdom  also  in  India. 

On  his  return  to  lOnrope  the  Industrial  Commission  was  reorganised,  a 
distinguished  Industrial  of  the  town  was  asked  to  step  in,  and  this  friend 
Industrial  ^°°"  became  the  leading  member.  In  a  circular  of  the  1st 
Commission  February,  1854,  he  laid  down  the  principles  of  the  Commission, 
reorgamsed.  ^^  follows  : — "The  object  of  the  Industrial  Commission  is  a 
twofold  one ;  Jirst,  to  lessen,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  social 
difiiculties  which  the  institution  of  the  caste  in  India  opposes  to  the  Missions 
in  their  endeavours  to  establish  new  congregations.  Our  second  aim  has 
more  of  a  lasting  character.  The  former  is  merely  intended  to  be  a  support 
to  the  Mission  ;  the  second  may  perhaps  be  called  a  Mission  itself,  a  Mission 
not  by  preaching,  nor  by  direct  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  but  if  possible  by 
the  power  of  example,  by  Christianity  in  its  practical  everyday  life,  a  Mission 
by  the  introduction  of  Christian  diligence,  of  Christian  honesty  and  respect- 
ability, a  Mission  by  showing  conspicuously  as  far  as  possible,  that  godliness 
is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  not  only  for  the  life  to  come,  but 
also  for  that  which  now  is. 

This  was  our  new  starting  point.      The  shops  of  the  locksmith  and 

watchmaker  were  closed,  and  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  weaving.    New 

funds  were  raised  independent  of  the  Mission,  and  the  whole 

induJuy      afliiir  was  placed  on  a  certain  mercantile  basis ;  for  meantime 

the  Mission  had  also  expanded.     Stations  had  been  founded  in 

Malabar  and  the  Deccan,  and  the  Industrial  Commission  was  ready  to  give  a 
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helping  hand  whenever  it  was  required.  In  Malabar  the  situation  was  similar 
to  that  in  Canara  ;  the  converts  were  there  in  need  of  support,  and  weaving 
on  European  handlooms  was  commenced  in  Cannanore,  Tellicherry,  and 
Calicut.  At  this  latter  port,  which  has  a  well  supplied  timber  market,  a 
carpenter  workshop  was  set  up,  which  turned  out  furniture  and  articles 
required  for  building  operations. 

In  the  Deccan,  however,  things  were  diflercnt.  The  weaving  trade  in 
native  fashion  was  there  at  home  long  ago,  and  amongst  the  converts  there 
were  some  who  had  been  manufacturers  before.  But  as  soon  as  they  became 
Christians  they  found  their  credit  gone,  and  they  were  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
because  also  their  customers  ke})t  aloof.  Some  friends  at  Bombay  and  the 
Industrial  Commission  stepped  in,  supplied  them  with  twist  and  with  silk, 
and  the  result  was,  that  they  could  go  on  though  under  altered  conditions. 
So  the  difficulties  were  soon  overcome  ;  moreover,  our  Mangalore  superin- 
tendent paid  them  a  visit  and  remained  several  months  with  them,  introducing 
improvements,  by  which  they  were  considerably  benefited. 

About  twenty  years  ago  tile  making  was  taken  up  ;  the  heavy  rains  of 
the  monsoon  on  the  western  coast  of  India  are  very  trying  to  the  rcofs.    The 
native  style  of  thatching  is  not  suited  to  larger  buildings,  and 
the  native  tiles  are  so  bad,  that  most  of  the  tiled  roofs  are   ^f^e-maiiiig 
constantly   leaking.     A   better   kind   of  roofing    material   was 
therefore  an  urgent  necessity.     Clay  is  plentiful  along  the  coast  and  of  an 
excellent  quality,  so  the  thought  of  making  a  better  roofing  material  was 
quite  natural.      One  of  the    lay  brethren,  when  at  home  on  furlough  on 
account  of  failing  health,  acquired  the  art  of  tile  making,  and  commenced 
operations   on   his   return  to  India  in   1865.     There  were   at  first  many 
difficulties,  but  by  his  painstaking  perseverance,  and  by  the  help    '"  the  Lord, 
they  were  overcome,  and  we  soon  were  enabled  to  manufacture  really  good 
grooved  tiles,  which  are  now  extensively  used  in  the  whole  of  Southern  India 
as  well  as  on  the  west  coast,  from  Kurrachee  and  Bjinbay  in  the  north, 
down  to  Ceylon  in  the  south ;  for  they  are  the  ver^-  thing  for  covering  in 
houses,  and  factories,  and  magazines,  and  completely  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  land  and  its  climate  ;  but  fuese  t.ling  establishments,  in  quite  a  special 
way,  meet  also  the  wants  of  the  Mission,  because  they  can  give 
work  to  a  great  number  of  men,  women,  and  boys,  without  any   t^g^^^*^*" 
previous  training ;  every  inquirer  and  new  comer  wlio  asks  for 
work  can  be  employed  there,  and  is  thus  at  once  brought  under  Christianising 
influence,  every  day's  work  being  commenced  by  the  reading  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  by  prayer. 

As  machinery  had  to  be  used  in  these  establishments,  especially  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  steam  power,  another  industrial  branch 
had  to  be  added,  viz.,  a  mechanical  establishment,  which  has 
to  keep  the  machinery  in  good  working  order  and  repair,  and    ,  further 

1  •   1  1     •*      ir  f  1    •  *      ^<  A        ji       development. 

which  made  itsoii  useful  m  many  ways  to  Government  and  to 
the  general  public ;  because  in  due  time  it  even  succeeded  in  constructing 
and  setting  up  iron  bridges,  besides  doing  all  sorts  of  job  work,  for  which 
there  is  a  considerable  demand. 

Now  all  these  undertakings  require  a  certain  organisation  ;  the  establish- 
ments, multiplied  and  enlarged  as  hey  now  are,  require  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  had  to  be  placed  undei  proper  directions  from  home.  The 
Industrial  branch  of  the  Mission  vas  therefore  amalgamated  with  the 
^lercantile  branch,  which  had  already  an  office  of  its  o\vn  at  Liuslo,  and 
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it  is  from  thence  that  now  the  financial,  technical,  and  practical  wants  of 
all  the  Industrial  Mission  establishments  are  attended  to.  The  funds,  as 
mentioned  above,  are  quite  separate  from  those  of  the  Mission,  having  been 
raised  by  a  Joint  Stock  Company.  The  shareholders,  however,  get  only 
5  per  cent,  interest  on  their  invested  capital,  whereas  the  remaining  surplus 
is  yearly  handed  over  to  the  Mission  as  a  free  contribution  towards  its 
expenses.  The  chief  thing,  however,  in  the  task  is  to  have  the  right  man 
at  the  right  place  ;  the  superintendents  of  the  establishments  have  to  be 
real  Missionaries  in  every  respect,  and,  besides,  they  have  to  know  their 
respective  trades,  technically  and  practically  as  well,  that  they  are  able  to 
stand  their  ground  and  to  meet  such  difficulties  as  are  sure  to  arise  in  a 
country  where  they  have  no  assistance  from  auxiliary  establish- 
super^tcn°d^nt  ^^ents,  as  is  the  case  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Europe.  The 
weaver,  for  instance,  has  to  be  not  only  a  thoroughbred  weaver, 
but  he  has  to  be  at  home  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  in  the  art  of  preparing,  or  at 
least  of  repairing  his  implements,  and  so  on.  Such  brethren,  therefore,  as 
are  willing  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  Mission  by  their  own  handicraft,  are 
generally  first  sent  to  training  institutions  at  home,  to  go  through  a  full 
course,  beioie  they  can  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  estabUshment ;  and  when 
once  there  we  find  that  they  cannot  thoroughly  fulfil  their  calling  unless 
they  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  Missionaries.  Our 
committee  therefore  considers  the  lay  brethren,  though  not  in  holy  orders, 
as  fulJ  Missioraries,  who  have  the  same  rights  and  the  same  duties  as  their 
ordained  colleagues,  each,  of  course,  in  their  sphere  of  labour.  TLey  are 
full  meuibc-rs  of  the  Presbyteries  and  of  the  Station  Conferences,  when  they 
have  once  attained  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  and  in  matters 
of  government  and  Church  discipline  their  intimate  knowlegc  of  the  bodily 
and  spiritual  condition  of  those  employed  under  them  is  found  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Another  part  of  the    organisation  is  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
connect    the    industrial    establishments    intimately   with    our  Mercantile 
Conducted  on  branches,  so  that  the  accounts  are  kept  in  proper  order,  and 
mercantile    that  thc  wholo  management  is  carried  on  on  sound  mercantile 
principles,    pj-jnciplcs.     This   is    most   necessary  for   the    success    of  the 
whole,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  workmen  themselves  ;  an  establish- 
ment that  is  liot  self-supporting  in  the  long  run  should  not  be  kept  up, 
because  it  Lao  a  demoralising  influence,  inasmuch  as  it  aifords  temptation 
to  neglect  commercial  reckoning. 

When  our  Mission  entered  upon  industrial  undertakings  it  was  not 
intended  to  found  large  estabhshments,  but  rather  to  teach  the  Christians 
difterent  handicrafts,  which  they  might  carry  on  as  a  kind  of  house  industry. 
We  succeeded  in  inducing  several  weavers  to  do  so,  but  not  to  that  extent 
as  had  been  desired.  We  were  gradually  convinced  that  wo  had  to  reckon 
with  facts,  and  that,  as  in  other  countries  so  in  India,  the  days  of  the  small 
tradesmen  were  numbered.  The  single  individual  cannot  go  ahead  against 
the  genera'  ompetition,  and  it  was  only  the  system  of  improved  raachiucry 
and  combiiud  labour  by  which  success  could  be  attained.  Notwithstanding 
this  wo  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  desirability  of  introducing  house  industry 
wherever  possible,  and  we  are  ready  to  make  another  trial  as  soon  as  we 
see  our  way  in  doing  so. 

Wo  conclude  by  stating  : — 

That  about  the  tenth  part  of  the  native  members  of  our  Indian  congre- 
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gations  find  work  and   earn  their  livelihood  in  these  Mission  Industrial 
establishments. 

That  much  care  and  work  for  the  outward  concerns  of  the  converts  is 
thereby  taken  ofl"  the  hands  of  the  ordained  Missionaries. 

That  thd  Mission  staif  is  considerably  increased  without  adding  to  the 
expenses  of  ihe  Mission. 

That  many  of  the  young  men  and  boys  are  trained  up  under  a  careful 
supervision. 

That  people  not  accustomed  to  work  are  trained  to  industrious  habits. 

That  inquirers  can  easily  be  tested  as  to  their  motives. 

That  the  congiej:jations  are  kept  together,  and  the  Christians  to  a  large 
extent  arc  kept  from  being  dispersed  and  roaming  through  the  country  and 
through  the  world. 

That  Christians  without  means  of  subsistence  find  a  livelihood. 

That  many  of  those  workmen  who  entered  absolutely  poor  and  penniless 
now  possess  small  houses  and  gardens  of  their  own,  in  which  a  decent 
family  leads  a  Christian  life. 

And  that,  though  progress  is  slow  and  trying,  and  even  drawbacks  make 
their  appearance,  wo  rejoice  at  the  results  gained,  knowing  that  it  is  worth 
a  deal  of  trouble  and  caro  to  cause  men  to  grow  up  as  honest  workers  and 
Christian  fathers  of  families. 

A  close  and  critical  observer,  who  some  j^ears  ago  paid  a  visit  to  our 
Mangalore  Industrial  establishments,  said  :  "  What  is  the  impression  which 
the  visitor  takes  away  with  him  ?     First  of  all,  it  is  clear,  that 
our  lay  brethren  have  a  very  tedious  work  to  perform,  that  ^^^Y ^^^'l^^^^ 
must  possess  a  great  amount  of  patience  in  order  to  fulfil  their 
daily  task ;  but  none  the  less  that  this  education  to  a  well-regulated  labour 
and  to  a  practical  Christianity  is  a  source  of  rich  blessing,  though  it  cannot 
be  indicated  by  ciphers.     Finally  "  (he  said),  "  I  take  leave  of  these  work- 
shops with  the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  2  Thess.  iii.  12,  13  :  '  We  command 
and  exhort  you  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  with  quietness  they  work,  and 
eat  their  own  bread ;  but  ye,  brethren,  be  not  weary  in  well  doing.' " 


PAPER. 

4.  By  ]\rRs,  TisiTOP  (Author  of  '*  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,"  etc.,  etc.). 

IJow  Jar  ahall  Church  Architecture  and  other  non-ef^sentials  be  adapted  to  the 
li^ative  Styles  and  Tastes  of  the  Country? 

This  question  in  some  of  its  branches  comes  up  for  settlement  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  successful  Missionary  efiort,  and  forces  itself  strangely 
( Q  an  outsider  as  bearing  upon  the  permanent  existence  of  the  Christian 
communities  which  we  are  striving  to  plant. 

My   opportunities  of    personal    observation   of    un-Christianised,    and 
Christianised  coloured  races,  have  been  chiefly  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  Ainos  of  Yezo,    ob^^^ti'on 
the  Japanese,  the  Malays,  the  Chinese  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
the  Tamils  and  Cingalese,  the    Nomads    of   the    Sinaitic  Peninsula,    and 
the  mixed  race  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Egyptians.     The  necessarily 
cursory,  evun  if  painstaking  observation  of  a  traveller  during  a  period  of 
three  and  a  half  j-ears,  who,  for  the  most  part,  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
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opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  through  a  more  or  less  efficient  inter- 
preter precludes  dogmatism  or  confident  assertion,  and  if  I  appear  to  be 
guilty  of  either  it  is  because  the  necessity  for  brevity  forbids  the  use  of  the 
courtesies  and  apologies  which  would  qualify  my  remarks. 

The  Europeanising  tendency  of  Christianity  is  inevitable,  and  perhaps 
desirable,  under  some   circumstances,  certainly  regrettable   under   others. 

European     Wherever  the  white  preacher  goes  he  carries  with  him   the 
cuitoms  excite  religion  of  the  stronger,  the  religion  of  the  race  whose  footsteps 

opposition,  throughout  the  world  are  marked  by  conquest,  or  absorption, 
or  gradual  displacement,  or  swift  destruction.  So  dreaded  is  this  ascen- 
dency of  the  West  as  a  fate  near  or  far  off,  that  it  is  easy  for  the  astute 
among  the  leaders  of  false  faiths  to  rouse  a  popular  opposition  to  Christianity 
on  purely  patriotic  grounds,  by  representing  it  as  the  veiled  herald  of  the 
gleam  of  the  British  bayonet  and  the  roll  of  the  British  drum,  the  first 
political  move  of  a  series  which  will  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  old 
manners  and  customs,  and  eventually  of  the  nationality  itself.  The  fear  of 
us,  and  the  dread  of  us,  or  at  Icnst  the  suspicion  of  our  good  faith,  is  more 
or  less  on  all  the  dark-eyed,  and  dark  and  yellow-skinned  races,  from  the 
lied  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  for 
Christianity  to  show  a  deliberate  intention  to  conserve  nationalities  by 
conserving  all  in  their  architecture,  costume,  social  customs,  including 
etiquette  and  modes  of  living  which  is  not  contrary  to  its  precepts  and 
Na  '6  customs  spirit.  Such  careful  guardianship  of  those  peculiarities  which 
should  be      should  be,  and  often  are,  sacred,  which  climate  and  economical 

considered,  fgasons  render  suitable,  and  which  have  the  sanctity  of  the  past, 
may  tend  not  only  to  remove  some  of  the  native  dread  of  the  new  faith,  but 
to  rejuvenate  and  strengthen  the  nations  themselves.  We  must  respect 
customs  ditiering  from  our  own  where  they  are  not  sinful.  Possibly  we  give 
a  little  colour  to  the  notion  that  Christianity  is  a  Western  religion,  as 
opposed  to  the  religions  of  the  lutfit  by  our  usually  pertinacious  adherence 
to  our  own  style,  and  our  tbinly-veiled  contempt  for  customs  which  are  not 
our  own,  thoiigli  the  Bible  was  ,L,'Ivcn  as  an  Oriental  book,  full  of  the  state- 
liness  and  courtesies  of  Oriuntul  life  as  the  surroundings  of  the  history  of 
the  two  Oriental  revealed  religions. 

With  regard  to  areJiiteclxre,  Mbatever  the  native  style  of  building  may 
be,  I  have  almost  invariiibly  noticed  that  the  Cbristian  Church 
edifice  is  fashioned  more  or  loss  upon  that  model  of  bald  and 
unredeemed  ugliness  which  we  associate  with  tbc  name  conventicle,  hideous, 
often  inappropriate  to  the  climate,  and  unsuilcd  to  national  habits  ;  a  build- 
ing of  stone  and  lime,  with  a  roof  with  shallow  eaves,  and  big  windows 
admitting  the  blazing  sun  of  the  tropics,  is  an  example.  Is  this  complete 
departure  from  the  style  of  domestic  or  even  temple  architecture,  necessary 
or  desirable  ?  Is  it  not  the  introduction  of  that  foreign  and  Western 
element  which  excites  prejudice,  and  makes  towards  the  subversion  of 
national  habits  ?  Are  pews  desirable,  or  even  benches,  where  the  custom 
is  to  sit  upon  a  matted  floor  ?  Is  not  the  solul  foreign  building  also  an 
element  of  expense  ?  I  should  think  it  possible  d  desirable  to  adopt  such 
styles  of  building  as  are  found  in  Hawaii,  Japan,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
Ceylon  to  every  purpose  of  Christian  worship,  and  to  the  requirements  of  a 
Missionary  household,  and  in  so  doing  to  ally  that  worship  with  the  archi- 
tectural traditions  of  these  countries.     In  locking  forward  to  a  day  when 
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Japan  will  receive  the  Gospel  and  cast  aside  for  ever  the  old  faiths,  I 
cannot  imagine  any  buildings  more  fitted  for  Christian  worship,  from  their 
convenience  and  simplicity  than  the  temples  of  the  Monto  sect,  which  could 
be  utiUsed  for  such  worship  to-morrow  by  the  removal  of  the  shrine  of 
Buddha  and  its  accessories.  Others  know  better  than  I  whether  there  ia 
anything  repulsive  to  the  Christian  Japanese  in  the  consecration  of  such 
temples  to  the  worship  of  God,  but  no  objection  could  be  urged  to  the 
adoption  of  the  native  style  to  churches,  rather  than  the  imported  conven- 
ticle style. 

With  regard  to  dress,  decent  covering  cannot  be  regarded  as  among  "  non- 
essentials," but  the  fashion  of  such  covering  may  be.     In  countries 
in  whicli  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  be  clothed  at  all,  the  clothes'  '***' 

question  must  assert  itself  as  soon  as  a  Christian  impression  is  produced,  and 
witli  no  inventive  genius  at  hand  to  aid,  it  is  most  natural  that  the  Missionary 
and  his  wife  should  supply  the  converts  with  the  only  patterns  they  possess, 
those  of  European  garments.  We  do  coloured  people  an  injustice  by  inflicting 
our  European  style  upon  them,  for  we  simply  make  them  grotesque  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  the  tendency  is  for  people  so  clotlied  to  become  feeble  imitations  of 
white  men,  and  to  go  from  coats  and  trousers  to  whisky  and  so  on.  To  provide 
them  with  European  dress,  as  is  done  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  or  to  aid  and  abet 
the  popular  movement  in  favour  of  wearing  it  in  Japan,  is  to  introduce  a  very 
heavy  expense,  which  tends  to  increase  the  general  expense  of  living,  and  to 
place  life  under  the  same  burdensome  conditions  as  those  which  at  home  are  daily 
becoming  more  perplexing.  Possibly  such  a  dress  as  the  Malay  jacket  and  short 
mrong,  or  the  short,  girdled  robe  of  the  Bedaween  might  be  found  exactly  suit- 
able for  the  African  man  ;  while  the  Sandwich  Island  holoku,  the  single  full  loose 
garment,  which,  I  believe,  is  owed  to  the  genius  of  a  Missionary's  wife,  might 
be  safely  taken  as  the  inexpensive  and  perfect  model  for  female  dress,  wherever 
Cliristianity  touches  a  previously  unclothed  people.  With  such,  clothing  ia 
another  name  for  expenditure,  and  expenditure  is  mainly  a  new  thing,  and  a 
difficult  thing,  and  it  seems  well,  when  dealing  \vith  dress,  to  bear  this  difficulty 
in  mind.  It  does  not  seem  that  there  is  anything  calling  for  interference  in  the 
costume  worn  in  many  Eastern  countries  ;  and  in  China  our  Missionaries, 
specially  those  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  show  their  wisdom  by  paying  the 
tribute  to  its  propriety  and  fitness  of  wearing  it  at  all  times  inland.  Possibly, 
more  concessions  to  native  modes  in  dress,  architecture,  diet,  etc. ,  would  tend 
to  remove  prejudice  and  conserve  nationality. 

As  to  social  customs,  mcuiners,  and  etiquette,  all  are  agreed  that  these  should 
not  be  interfered  with  unless  they  are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
while  no  one  would  contend  for  the  retention  of  the  scalping  lock,  or  of  the 
custom  of  tattooing,  or  of  crippling  the  feet  of  girls,  or  of  cutting  slices  from 
living  ffsh  ;  in  practice,  however,  difficulties  appear.  Our  Mission-  . 
aries  go  to  countries  which  have  an  elaborate  civilisation  and  °"  '^^^  °™*' 
complicated  etiquette  with  which,  if  they  do  not  conflict  with  Christianity,  they 
are  not  at  war.  But  each  Western  man  and  woman  represents  that  resistless 
West  which  it  seems  essential  to  defy  or  imitate.  Our  Missionaries  frequently 
live  strictly  European  lives  in  dress,  diet,  houses,  manners  and  habits  generally. 
They  get  their  food  and  clothes  as  far  as  is  possible  from  home.  They  stamp  in 
heavy  boots,  where  the  native  is  lightly  shod  or  sandalled.  They  nod,  where  he 
bows  profoundly.  They  are  curtly  unceremonious,  while  ceremony  is  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  East.  Many  American  Missionaries  have  told  me  that  it  ia 
"  impossible  to  have  patience"  with  the  tedious  courtesies  which  national  etiquette 
enjoins  ;  and  the  abrupt  disregard  of  native  customs  and  feelings  shown  by  many 
Christian  people  in  my  presence  has  been  simply  shocking,  when  ita  possible,  or 
rather  probable,  effect  is  considered  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  many  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  do  much  to  alienate  and  prejudice,  and  much  by  the  mere 
force  of  i.  nularity  and  disregard  to  sap  national  life  and  produce  a  mongrel  civilisa- 
tion destitute  of  the  dignity  of  the  East  or  the  rational  freedom  of  the  West. 
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I  have  often  seen  a  Japanese  go  np  to  a  Missionary  with  two  or  three  profound 
and  graceful  bows,  which  have  been  responded  toby  an  abrupt  and  most  ungrace- 
ful nod,  suggestive  of  disrespect. 

On  this  subject  1  have  heard  very  much  from  natives,  and  in  some  cases  fi-om 
English-speaking  native  Christians,  who  were  unable  to  understand  our  abandon- 
ment of  the  courtesies  of  which  they  and  we  read  in  the  Bible.  Is  there  not  a 
more  excellent  way, — truly  a  way  of  self-denial,  but  of  self-denial  for  the  Master's 
sake — by  which  our  devoted  friends  may  adapt  themselves  wisely  to 
The  Missionaries  ^jje  g^jqygttg  Qf  highly  civilised  heathen  or  Musalman  countries/ 

etiquette^  The  courtesies  are  indescribably  tedious  and  wearisome  ;  biit  when 
people  have  left  all  to  preach  Christ,  could  not  the  tediimi  be  borne 
if  it  helped  forward  the  Gospel/  Our  Western  manners  are  indescribably 
repulsive  to  an  Oriental,  while  any  adaptations  in  non-essential.s  which  we 
can  make  for  Christ's  sake,  are  warmly  accepted  and  appreciated  by  uien  of 
native  races.  Are  they  not  a  means,  not  only  of  helping  the  Gospel  message, 
but  of  Christianising  and  conserving  coloured  nationalities,  without  being  faitliless 
to  our  own  ?  Dr.  Berry,  now  of  Kioto,  whose  singular  success  as  a  Missionary 
is  well  known,  and  whose  influence  has  penetrated  into  the  upper  class  in  Japan, 
doubtless  owes  much  of  this  influence,  which  has  been  so  valuable  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  careful  student  of  the  niceties  of  Japanese 
etiquette,  that  he  does  not  shrink  from  the  tedium  of  its  elaborate  courtesies,  and 
has  learned  to  bow  in  the  most  invertebrate  oriental  fashion.  May  we  not  make 
it  our  aim  to  conserve  very  much  that  is  found  in  the  customs  of  Japan,  China, 
India,  and  Arabia,  permeating  if  possible  the  elaborate  courtesies  with  Christian 
truthfulness  and  sincerity,  carefully  guarding  the  respect  for  parents  and  for  old 
age,  and  the  unquestioning  obedience  of  children  ;  transforming  the  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  dead  into  the  tenacious  tenderness  which  decks  the  last  resting 
place  with  flowers,  and  even  there,  sorrows  not  even  as  others  who  have  no  hope, 
while  giving  place  to  customs  which  are  blended  with  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion, no,  not  for  an  hour. 

In  secular  teaching  in  Mission  schools  it  woiild  be  well  for  the  text-books  to  make 

the  country  of  the  pupil  the  centre,  making  its  geography,  ancient  and  modern 

history,  its  botany  and  zoology  bulk  very  largely.      As  at  home,  the  leading 

feature  in  the  teaching  of  history  is  English  history,  so  in  China  it  would  be 

Chinese,  and  in  Japan  Japanese  history.     In  brief  it  is  wise  to 

Adapt  all  niake  no  compromise  as  to  essentials,  but  to  go  very  far  in  adapting 
non-essen  i  s.  ^jj  non-essentials  to  the  native  style  and  taste  in  every  civilised 
country,  and  in  regions  where  the  Missionary  has  to  create  a  civilisation,  to 
create  it  as  much  on  native  lines  as  possible.  All  are  agreed  at  this  Conference 
that  the  work  of  the  Church  is  not  to  Europeanise,  but  to  Christianise  the  nations, 
to  build  up  Christian  nationalities  which  shall  develop  after  their  own  fashion 
their  Christian  ideals,  as  provinces  of  the  Empire  of  Him  imto  whom  one  day 
every  knee  shall  bow,  having  received  of  the  Father  the  heathen  for  His 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possession. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  George  Piercy  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Canton) :  Mr. 
Chairman, — I  wish  to  speak  to  one  point  only,  which  I  think  is  a  most  important 

point  in  our  discussion  this  afternoon,  viz.,  the  support  of  workers, 
•workers.      ^^''^^y  here  were  present  this  morning,  and  heard  a  long,  interesting, 

and  most  comprehensive  discussion  as  to  hoAv  to  train  men  and  put 
them  to  work.  Then,  I  take  it,  the  most  important  thing  of  all,  after  men  have 
get  to  work,  is  the  means  of  supporting  them  in  it  and  keeping  them  in  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  speak  about  how  English,  American,  and  other  Missionaries  are 
to  be  supported  in  the  work  abroad  ;  it  is  the  support  of  a  native  agency  that  I 
wish  to  speak  aboiit  for  a  minute  or  two.  Now  we  are  told  that  native  agency 
is  to  do  the  largest  part  of  the  work,  and  I  suppose  there  is  more  general  consent 
on  this  point  than  perhaps  on  any  other  in  our  Missionary  work  or  enterprise  i 
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that  idea  seems  to  have  won  very  general  and  almost  universal  consent.  When 
native  agency  is  put  into  tlio  work,  it  lias  to  Ijo  for  a  time  maintained  by  funds 
from  this  or  other  Christian  coimtries  before  being  taken  over  entirely  by  the 
native  Churches,  and  the  important  question  as  to  the  support  of  native  agency 
is  as  regards  the  scale  of  pay.  Now  there  Avill  be  a  great  many  diflerent  opinions 
about  that,  and  I  think  we  should  agree  upon  one  simple  law  for  dealing  with 
this  matter.  I  will  give  you  my  own  idea.  I  have  been  for  thirty  years  in 
China,  connected  with  a  Mission  there  from  its  very  beginning.  Wo  now  havo 
a  prosperous  Mission,  with  a  number  of  well-trained  native  agents  and  some 
fully  ordainecl  native  ministers.  You  will  remember  that  according  to  tho 
generosity  of  the  native  Churches  will  depend  in  the  future  the  number  of  native 
agents,  and  the  reproduction  of  native  agents  and  the  extension  of  this  work, 
which  is  to  come  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  native  people. 

Now  as  to  payment  I  lay  down  this  principle :  that  tho  scale  must  be  a  native 
scale.     It  must  not  be  English,  American,  or  even  German, — but  a  native  scale. 
Then  we  simply  add  one  word  to  these  two,  and  say  a  reasonable 
native  scale  ;  and  I  think  this  ought  t'_'  command  the  consent  of  all  nativTaeents 
Europeans,  and  the  approbation  of  all  natives.      I  think  we  should 
call  in  the  native  Churches,  and  consult  with  them,  and  ascertain  their  views, 
and  that,  before  this  matter  is  settled,  we  should  have  tho  guidance  and  help 
and  the  thought  f)f  the  native  people.    Just  one  word  more,  sir,  and  then  I  will 
sit  down.     I  think  every  one  can  see  that  by  keeping  the  scale  of  remuneration 
down  to  a  reasonable  point  we  can  have  a  multiplication  of  native  agency  to  an 
almost  indefinite  extent,  and  that  without  any  very  great  lapse  of  time  there  can 
be  a  marvellous  host  of  native  agents  put  into  the  Mission-field,  working  right 
and  left  and  everywhere  towards  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

Rev.  George  Smith  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Swatow,  China)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — I  j^uite  endorse  what  JMr.  Piercy  has  just 
said,  and  I  would  :idd  a  few  remarks  in  the  same  line.     I  may  say, 
to  connnence  with,  that  we  Missionaries  who  are  connected  with     Aim  of  the 
the    Missions    oi.   the   Presbyterian   Church  of  England  consider      Mis^n"."* 
ourselves  to  be  in  China  t)nly  temporarily,  for  a  short  time.     The 
object  which  we  have  in  view  is  to  raise  up  a  self-supporting,  self-ruling,  self- 
propagating,  and  self-teaching  Church,  and  so  o\ir  Missions  are  doing  what,  in 
our  opinion,  most  accords  with  the  end  we  have  in  view. 

With  regard  to  the  support  of  the  natives,  we  think  that  as  little  should  be 
given  to  the  natives  from  foreign  funds  as  possible,  and  that  every  native  who 
becomes  a  Christian  should  give  more  or  less,  according  to  his 
ability,  for  the  support  of  native  agency.  As  soon  as  any  one  to^o*ntribute. 
becomes  a  Christian,  it  is  his  duty  to  contribute  of  his  means  for 
the  support  of  the  native  agency.  That  is  a  very  important  principle.  The 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  wcxnust  remember  this  also,  that  it  is  doing 
no  good  to  the  natives  not  to  ask  them  to  contribute.  The  Apostle  Paul 
considered  he  had  done  a  wrong  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  in  not  taking  of  their 
funds  ;  and  he  says,  "What  is  i*".  wherein  ye  were  inferior  to  other  Churches, 
except  it  be  that  I  myself  Avas  noc  burdensome  to  you  ?  Forgive  me  this  wrong." 
There  is  more  meaning  m  that  than  we  usually  attach  to  it.  Christians  ;u  > 
wronged  when  not  asked  to  take  their  due  part  in  contiibuting  to  the  support  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  All  Christians  are  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  tho 
Church,  and  in  so  doing  they  are  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ.  "  Be  not  deceived  : 
God  is  not  mocked  ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
That  statement  is  made  in  connection  Avith  the  support  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Those  who  contribute  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  hearers  have  a  right  to 
temporal  benefits  from  them,  and  if  the  latter  fail  to  fulfil  their  part  they  are 
doing  themselves  a  wrong.  That  is  an  imp>ortant  principle,  and  we  nnist  remem- 
ber that  every  Christian,  when  he  is  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  has  a  heart 
responding  to  every  precept  of  Christ,  and  we  nnist  seek  t<>  develop  that,  and 
he  will  feel  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  chureli. 
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I  remember  on  one  occasion  a  heathen  Cliiiuunan  camo  tip  to  one  of  »>»ir 

Church  members,  and  said  to  him,  "  How  many  dolhus  a  month  do  you  get  for 

.,  giving  up  your  work  and  going  to  church  to  hear  these  fellowH  ? " 

theoMcern^'   "  ^  ^^^  dollars  I  "  was  the  reply.     "  \Miy,  I  contribute  towards  tho 

funds.   1  have  a  share  in  the  concern  myself."  So  that  it  ai)pear8  from 

that  he  gloried  in  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be.     As  soon  as 

a  native  pastor  is  called  by  a  native  Church  to  bo  its  pastor,  we  do  not  contribiite 

a  farthing  to  his  support ;  it  is  entirely  left  to  tho  native  Church.     One  word 

more,  sir,  and  I  will  be  done  ;  it  is  this  :  In  our  plan  of  adjusting  the  native 

salaries,  we  look  to  what  the  Chineat*  give  a  man  under  similar  circumstances, 

and  do  not  raise  them  beyond  what  they  are  able  to  pay,  and  that  is  our  only 

hoi)e  of  getting  a  self-supporting  native  Church. 

Miss  M.  A.  Cockin  (L.M.S.,  from  Madagascar):  I  just  wish  to  say  after 
living  eight  years  in  Madagascar,  and  having  visited  tho  industrial  schools  at 
Lovedale,  that  I  feel  the  need  of  some  such  institution  in  Madagascar.     Those 

of  us  who  have  lived  there  know  that  the  peoi)le  have  veiy  few 

Industrial  school  industries  of  their  own,  and  I  am  soriy  to  sa}'  that  the  conduct  of 

Madagascar.     l'^i'r"peans  has  taught  them  to  «listil  a  great  deal  «.»f  rum  ;  and  a 

great  deal  of  their  revenues  (I  do  not  mean  the  public  revenues, 
but  the  riciies  of  a  great  many  of  the  Malagasy)  is  derived  from  the  distillation 
and  sale  of  rum.  Jn'ow  I  think  we  ought  to  give  them  scmething  better  than  this. 
They  are  in  a  very  backward  state  as  regards  civilisation,  as  they  want  almost 
everything  that  we  are  accustomed  to, — I  mean  to  say  they  want  to  bo  taught  to 
build  proper  houses,  and  to  make  the  furaiture  that  is  necessary  for  such  houses. 
They  are  very  capable  of  being  taiight,  but  if  wo  do  not  teach  them  thoroughly 
and  well,  they  will  only  learn  to  do  things  in  an  inferior  manner,  and  I  think  wo 
ought  to  take  this  subject  into  consideration.  This  is  all  I  wish  to  say  beyond 
bearing  my  testimony  to  the  high  value  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  tho 
institution  at  Lovedale. 

Rev.  James  Sleigh  (L.M.S.,  from  Loyalty  Islands,  South  Pacific)  :  ]\Ir. 
Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — For  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  in  one 
place,  in  a  large  district  of  Lifu,  the  largest  island  in  the  Loyalty  gi'oup.  "N^'hcn 
the  French  sent  away  the  Samoan  and  Raratongan  teachers,  we  at  once  set  up 
throughout  the  island  twenty-fo\ir  native  teachers,  without  asking  permission 
from  them,  and  the  priests  were  dismayed. 

Now  with  regard  to  their  support.     The  Missionary  Society  at  first  gave  out 

a  few  little  articles  of  clothing,  and  a  few  tools  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  still 

defray  some  expenses  of  the  institution  where  they  were  trained 

^'m*s°°'      ^*  Lifu.      Then  we  have  taught  the  members  of  the  Church  to 

Loyalty  Islands.  Contribute  to  the  support  of  their  teachers,  and  during  the  last 

fourteen   years  my  people   have  contributed  fully  five  thousand 

francs  a  year,  partly  to  their  pastors,   and  partly  to  the  London  Missionarj' 

Society.    Their  teachers  cultivate  a  piece  of  land.    We  do  not  noAV  give  anything 

from  the  Society  ;  the  teachers  are  supi)orted  themselves  by  personal  labour,  and 

by  gifts  from  the  people,  and  they  are  in  a  position  superior  to  the  people  quite 

as  much  as  the  clergy  are  here. 

As  for  the  architecture,  they  build  these  churches  in  the  "beehive  "  style  or 

oblong.     One  only  is  of  lath  and  jilaster,  and  eleven  are  substantially  built  of 

coral  lock.     Mr.  Jones  has  built  a  very  pretty  church  at  Mare, 

*e^ces""^    but  too   much  like  the  English,   though,  of  course,  a  good  deal 

altered.     Our  churches  are  simple  in  construction  and  airy.     We 

always  let  the  people  choose  their  own  teachers.     We  may  suggest  a  man,  but 

if  they  do  not  like  him  and  want  another  man  they  have  liim,  and  I  say  to  them, 

"It  is  like  a  marriage  ;  you  choose  your  pastor  and  your  pastor  chooses  you  : 

keep  tho  obligation  sacred,  for  you  are  like  husband  and  wife." 

Eev.  C.  F.  V/arren  (C.]\r.S.,  from  Japan)  :  My  friend.'^,— ^^s  the  time  is  so 
limited,  cue  cais  liuuily  luucli  upon  the  different  sul'jtcts,  but  1  should  like  to 
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Bay  just  a  wonl  or  two  nlxmt  tho  payment  of  natives.  It  in  a  a»il)joct  to  wliidi 
I  havo  yiveu  a  ^^rcat  tUal  of  th(ni<4ht  and  attention,  and  ono  about  which  I  have 
very  strong  opinions.  "  Tho  importance  of  projecting  Missions 
and  ]\Iis8ionary  expenditures  upon  such  a  scale,  that  the  native  na^l^^glnl^ 
Chnrclies  may  at  the  earliest  pos.siblo  day  bo  able  to  roacli  entire 
self-support,"  embodies  a  principle  which  wo  all  wish  to  bo  guided  by  ;  but  it  is 
so  easy  for  Missionaries  to  dole  out  tlui  money  sent  out  by  tlie  Societies  ;  and  it 
is  so  much  easier  to  spend  money  lavishly  than  it  is  to  bring  tho  expenditure  down 
to  such  a  point  that  this  object  shall  really  bo  gained.  lam  speaking  among 
Missicmaries  here.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  that  well  in  mind.  Now  we  want 
to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  pastors,  or  the  future  pastors  of  our  Jap:nios(>  ami 
other  Churches,  an  idea  of  the  duty  and  privilege  of  self-sacritice.  There  really 
is  not  time  for  argiiment  upon  tho  matter,  but  I  want  just  to  give  ono  or  two 
instances  illustrating  this.  We  had  in  cmr  Church  Mission  at  Tokio  some  tinio 
ago,  a  man  who  was  receiving  from  tho  Society  a  salary  of  STJ  per  month,  which 
was  a  very  moderate  salary  indeed,  compared  with  what  was  being  -a     c 

eceived  by  members  of  other  Missions,  some  of  whom  were  gi^i^iJ  a  native  aee^t 
S15,  some  S20  per  month.  When  the  Church  came  to  tho  resolution 
that  they  would  try  and  support  him  themselves,  he  actually  asked  to  liave  his 
salary  cut  down  to  SlO  per  month.  That  shows  what  can  bo  done  when  tho 
natives  really  ptit  their  minds  together,  with  a  view  to  independent  self-support. 
Wo  want  men  of  that  sort.  There  are  a  great  many  such  men  connected  with 
other  bodies,  the  American  Foreign  ]\Iissiims  for  instance.  I  remember  the  easo 
of  a  young  man  coming  from  America,  who  had  had  a  good  education,  and  was 
originally  intended  for  (piito  a  dill'erent  sphere  of  life,  but  came  and  threw  in  his 
lot  with  tho  Mission  work.  Ho  undertook  to  receive  .^5  per  month.  He  won't 
receive  a  penny  from  tho  Society.  His  is  now  ono  of  tho  most  vigorous  and 
liberal  Churches  in  the  city  of  Edrawilk  ;  and  when  I  left  it  three  years  ago  they 
had  established  a  girls'  school,  which  is  ono  of  the  grandest  institutions  of  tho 
kind  in  the  country.  That  is  tho  spirit  wo  want  in  our  natives.  That  is  tho 
spirit  which  should  be  fostered,  and  everything  should  be  done  with  that 
intention. 

\The  foUoic  I  n(j  we  have  tranaf erred  from  the  ni<>efin<j  on  ^^TJie  Turkish  Km- 
pire  and  Central  Asia,"  to  litis  chapter ,  to  which  it  properhj  helomjs. — En.] 

Rev.  Dr.  Kalopothakes  (Athens) :  INIr.  Chairman,—!  have  just  come  to  the 
City  of  London,  and  1  do  not  feel  well  prepared  to  speak.     I  should  not  havo 
ventured  to  appear  before  you,  wore  it  not  for  the  fact  that  1  wish  t(»  say  a  few 
wonls  about  a  subject  which  1  think  will   interest  you.     The  question  about 
which  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  is  a  very  important  one.     It  is  about  hcnv  tho 
Churches  that  are  formed  by  tho  Missionaries  of  native  converts  are  to  bo  self- 
supporting.     This  is  a  question  important  in  several  aspects.     I  am 
sorry  that  there  has  not  been  given  to  the  natives  an  opportunity  to   *  churches  ^^ 
express  their  own  views  before  tho  Christian  Church.     In  Athens 
this   important  subject  of  self-supporting  Churches   has  been  presented    in   a 
new  light,  and  under  some  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  they  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  take  it  up,  although  at  the  time  we  were  not  ready. 

I  was  a  Missionary  with  full  powers  and  privileges,  but  I  felt  when  it  was 
presented  to  mo  that  it  was  my  duty  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  my  native  brethren. 
It  was  three  years  ago.     We  were  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.     We  had  no 
money,  and  we  did  not  know  how  the  work,  which  needed  at  least 
£500,  was  to  be  carried  on.     Yet   we   said,    "  Brethren,    we   are    Beff-supportT 
better  ott"  than  the  Apostles.     We  are  in  better  circumstances  than 
the  first  Christians.     Why  should  we  not  undertake  to  carry  on  the  work  ?     We 
know  the  language.    We  havo  the  work  in  our  own  hands.     We  have  our  papers. 
We  work  with  the  Bible  Society.     Why  not  let  ns  go  and  trust  ?"     And  so  we 
did,  and  this  is  the  third  year  ;  and  althoiigh,  of  course,  wo  did  it  w^!^  *bo  «u««- 
rifico  of  a  good  many  things  that  we  were  accustomed  to,  still  the  work  is  carrieu 
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on  this  tliinl  year.  Well,  wc  not  only  paid  our  own  cxpcnsos,  but  wo  paid  a  debt 
which  tlie  IMission  had  U'ft  us,  of  twolvo  huiuht'd  fiauos,  tliu  lirst  year;  and  tlio 
hwt  year  we  liad  A  sui'iihis  of  ;d)out  J^4.  The  way  in  whicli  we  decided  to  d<»  the 
work  was  this.  We  were  tlu'cc  ordained  uiiuisters.  We  .said  to  the  native 
brethren,  "  Now,  if  you  promise  to  contribute  one-tenth  of  your  income,  then 
we  will  give  you  our  work  gratis  ;  "  and  we  were  also  to  contribute  all  that  we 
could  nuvke  out  of  our  own  personal  work  outside  the  ])astoral  work,  and  .so  we 
did.  And  those  native  brethren  who  never  paid  a  dollar  before,  because  they 
said,  "Why,  we  have  a  Society  that  can  pay  all  the  e.xpenses— why  should  we 
pay  /  " — tlu)8e  very  brethren  gave  «uie-tenth — 10  i»er  cent,  or  8  per  cent,  of  their 
income. 

Now,  I  say,  that  this  is  a  vcTy  important  <picstion  for  you,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  (juestion  for  the  (.'hureh  at  large.  If  J  understand  the  (Jospul 
properly  it  was  the  way  in  which  tho  Apostles  did  in  tins  lirst  Missionary  work, 
they  went  about.  They  preached  th.;  (Jospel.  They  gathered  two  or  three  or 
four  disciples,  and  they  left  them  to  put  their  heads  together  and  caiTy  on  the 
work,  which  they  received  from  tho  Apostles.  When  the  natives  come  to  under- 
stand that,  and  to  feel  that  it  is  their  work,  then  they  are  willing  to  make 
sacritices.  But  the  Missionaries  and  the  ]Missi(mary  Societies  nuist  prepare  the 
natives  to  do  the  work.  And  it  is  to  this  that  I  should  liko  to  turn  the  attention 
of  my  brethren.  Prepare  tho  natives  for  the  work  so  that  you  can  leave  it  to 
them.  It  will  be  then  done  better,  and  it  will  be  more  economical,  and  the  ullects 
will  be  better.  We  have  had  several  accessions  since  we  ileclared  our.selves  in- 
dependent. My  fellow-countrymen  caiuiot  say  to  nie  now,  "You  are  a  Missionary, 
because  you  receive  a  large  salary."  I  hope  that  you  will  help  the  natives  in  this 
— not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but  among  the  Armenians,  among  the  ('hinese, 
among  the  Turks.  Wherever  Missionaries  can,  let  them  raise  up  the  natives. 
"Wherever  there  is  a  chance,  put  the  natives  forward.  That  is  the  way  to  have 
self-supporting  Churches. 

Rev.  A.  Merensky  (Superintendent,  Berlin  Missionary  Society)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  friends, — It  is  on  behalf  of  Africa  that  I  want  to  say  a  icw  words. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Lovedale.  I  want  to  say  it  is  not  simply  a 
Missionary  institution.  It  relies  to  a  great  extent  on  Colonial  grants.  We  have 
in  the  Transvaal  many  stations  at  which  the  peojtle  are  much 
Industry  admired  by  the  colonists  and  the  travellers  for  their  works  and 
natives.  ^*^^  their'  industrial  habits,  and  we  accomplish  that  simply  by 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  encouraging  the 
natives  to  improve  their  own  African  industries.  The  natives  cultivate  maize 
and  Kafiir  corn,  Avhich  they  sell,  Jind  by  that  means  they  are  able  to  buy  cattle  and 
clothes,  and  they  give  the  tithe  to  their  Church,  po  that  in  that  way  the  station 
is  nearly  suppcjrted,  the  children  working  for  their  teaching  very  often  a  few 
hours.  The  men  are  able  to  do  some  kinds  of  common  work,  but  with,  regard  to 
skilled  work,  such  as  the  making  of  window-frames,  doors,  benches,  and  better 
houses,  although  some  of  them  were  instructed  by  our  tradesmen  to  become 
carpenters  and  masons,  the  people  in  Africa  do  not  very  nmch  take  to  Euro- 
pean trades.  Where  there  is  soil  enough,  I  believe  they  must  lirst  support 
themselves  by  agriculture,  and  they  must  remain  agricultural  in  Africa  ;  but  the 
agriculture  of  the  natives  may  be  improved  a  little  by  European  experience.  If 
we  do  that  then  African  natives  will  go  ahead,  and  I  believe  that  Missionaries 
by  their  teaching  will  draw  down  the  blessings  of  God  on  that  poor  country,  so 
that  Africa  in  these  respects,  industrial  eflbrts  and  so  forth,  will  go  aliead  by  its 
own  resources. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Hacfie  :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  friends, — I  am  desired  to  say  that 
it  is  only  for  secular  work  that  money  is  received  from  the  Government  at 
Lovedale.  I  quite  agree  with  what  has  been  said  here,  and  what  has  been  well 
eaid  upstairs  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  churches  ought  to  be  very  simple  buildings. 
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They  ouyht  to  bo  :is  clioiip  us  possible,  go  that  thoy  can  be  multiplied,  and  they 
oiiglit  to  bo  chiiractonaod  by  a  j^ood  Christian  style,  rather  than  by 
an  ornate  ecclesiastical  stylo.  There  ous,'ht  to  bo  no  pews,  and  ih*^db'*^"^f' 
there  ought  to  bo  no  consecration,  so  that  buildings  can  be  moved  °  '  '"' 
about  and  sold  and  put  up  in  better  places  if  recpiirod.  There  should  bo  no  idea 
that  a  Christian  church  is  a  temple,  for  then  you  cannot  make  it  too  tine, 
because  it  will  bo  the  dwelling  place  of  God ;  whereas  our  Presbyt^Tiun  ideas, 
which  were  established  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  have  worked 
comfortably  up  till  now,  is  that  a  church  is  a  place  made  for  the  use  of 
iiiiin  whore  he  may  meet  his  follows.  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  costly 
buildings  amongst  the  heathen  would  bo  to  produce  amongst  them  evils  which 
all  of  us  feel  to  bo  very  severe  in  our  own  country ;  it  would  introduce  class 
ideas,  separate  brother  from  brother,  and  probably  cause  diversity  or  divergence 
Avithin  and  between  Churches.  Although  no  doubt  1  might  enlarge  upon  these 
topics,  I  think  1  have  said  quite  enough  to  express  what  is  felt  to  be  an  under- 
lying topic  of  great  impcjrtance. 

Rev.  Arthur  Jewson  (13.M.S.,  from  Comillah,  E.  Bengal)  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  friends, — In  India  wherever  a  few  Christians  were  gathered  together  wo 
have  found  it  necessary,  or  thought  it  necessary,  to  place  a  pastor  ovoi"  them. 
The  Missionary  Society  paid  his  salary,  and  hoped  that  in  time  the  natives 
would  contribute  a  little,  and  eventually  pay  the  whole  of  it.  I  believe  we  have 
apjiointed  many  of  tlieso  pastors,  because  we  thought  a  long  prayer 
and  sermon  were  necessary.     I  believe  we  should  have  done  better       "PP°rtof 

. ,  1  •      ,      -1  •   .     1    •       1 ,  ,       ,      L       e  native  pastors 

if  our  worship  Jiad  ccmsisted  in  the  shortest  oi  prayers,  a  verse 
or  two  of  the  Bible,  and  some  of  the  simple  stories  expounded,  and  instruction 
in  a  Catechism  and  the  art  of  reading.  For  such  a  service  as  tliat  no  pastor 
would  be  necessary.  Each  Christian  in  such  a  conununity  would  become  a 
teaclier,  teaching  what  he  hiuiself  knows.  Christianity  would  spread,  and  by 
the  time  the  community  had  got  so  far  as  to  need  a  pastor,  with  his  sermons  and 
long  [)rayers,  they  would  be  able  to  support  him  themselves. 

Rev.  D.  Rood  (American  Missionary,  from  Natal)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
friends, — I  shall  not  occupy  a  moment  in  giving  any  argument,  but  will  simply 
state  something  of  the  manner  in  whi(jh  we  have  succeeded  in  carrying  forward 
the  work  amongst  the  Zulus  in  Natal.  We  have  been  there  a  little  luure  than 
forty  years,  and  we  commenced  with  these  people  in  a  very  low,  ignorant,  and 
savage  state.  We  commenced  first  by  worshipping  in  God's  temples  under  the 
shadow  of  trees.  After  that  the  natives  began  to  encircle  these, 
something  after  tlie  sliape  of  their  own  houses,  and  when  they  buUding.^ 
wished  for  something  better — some  of  them  becoming  Christians —  '       i 

they  went  to  work  to  try  and  imitate  English  people  in  their  houses  of  worship,  \ 
and  with  their  own  hands  they  manufactured  the  bricks,  and  brought  the  -wood, 
and  erected  the  building  with-  ut  any  help  from  any  white  person,  save  with  the 
doors  and  window-frames,  which  they  purchased.  Later  on,  they  have  erected  a 
better  class  of  buildings,  by  subscribing  amongst  themselves,  and  even  among 
the  heathen  pe(jple  in  the  kraals.  They  have  built  several  churches  by 
that  mean<«,  and  have  employed  educated  labour  in  their  erection, 
so  that  th  are  now  getting  a  better  class  of  buildings.  In  regard  to  the 
support  of  native  preachers,  there  are  many  native  preachers  who  go  out  to 
preach  on  the  Sunday,  and  also  hold  service  during  the  week,  without  any 
support  whatever.  At  fixed  stations,  where  we  have  preachers,  a  few  ardent 
native  Missionaries  are  supported,  chiefly  by  the  natives,  but  assisted  somewhat 
at  tirst  by  a  subscription  from  the  Society.  That  is  the  principle  we  go  on, — 
endeavouring  to  get  the  natives  to  take  the  Avork  upon  themselves,  and 
to  carry  it  out  amongst  their  okvn  people. 

Rev.  S.  Macfarlane,  LL.D.  (L.M.S.,  from  New  Guinea)  :  Mr.  Chairman, — 
It  was  thought  by  friends  that  as  I  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  organi- 
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sation  of  Christian  Churches,  and  -with  the  training  of  native  agents,  I  might 

perhaps  say  a  word  or  two  upon  one  or  two  of  the  topics  here.     1  may  say  that 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  establishing  about  twenty  churches  ;  apd.  therefore, 

...    know  something  about  their  organisation  ;  and  of  h:        ing  about 

New^Guinear  ^^'®  thousand  natives  ;  and  establishing  two  training  .      itutions. 

one  on  the  first  Mission  that  I  went  to  in  New  Guinea  ;  and  of 
sending  out  nearly  one  liundred  natives  all  trained,  as  we  think,  and 
fit  for  the  work.  I  will  just  tell  in  a  few  words  what  we  do.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  said  as  to  adaptation.  That  is  precisely  what  we 
aim  at.  I  listened  with  intense  interest  to  a  good  deal  that  was  said  tliis 
morning,  and  it  seems  to  amount  to  this  :  that  you  want  difierent  men  for 
different  positions.  Well,  we  try  to  see  what  we  want  a  man  for,  and  then  we 
educate  a  man  for  that.  We  want  these  natives,  for  instance,  amongst  whom 
I  have  been  labouring,  to  make  better  houses,  and  to  make  roads,  and  to  build 
better  canoes ;  and  we  establish  for  that  purpose  industrial  schools.  In  the 
organisation  of  Churches,  too,  we  try  to  make  them  self-supporting,  as  soon  as 
possible — that  is  our  object. 

We  do  not  go  out  there  to  Anglicise  the  people.  I  believe  tliat  many 
of  us,  in  our  first  years,  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  trying  to  do  that.  We 
do  not  go  out  there  shouting,  "  Down  with  everything  that  is  up,"'  but  "  Up  with 

a  good  deal  that  is  down,"  and  we  try  to  adapt  our  work  to  the 
tra'ininff.      Wants  of  the  people.     The  first  institute  I  founded  was  at  Lifu, 

which  we  tried  to  make  self-supporting.  The  next  was  at 
New  Guinea  where  the  men  have  three  hours  per  day  manual  labour. 
We  have  a  turning  lathe,  a  circular  saw,  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  good  workshop  ;  and  what  may  be  done  in  New  Guinea 
may  no  doubt  be  done  elsewhere.  We  teach  them  to  make  boxes  and  useful 
things  for  the  people,  and  the  people  supply  them  with  native  food,  which 
keeps  tliem  while  they  are  at  work  in  the  institution.  As  soon  as  we  can  get 
the  natives  to  stand  on  their  own  legs  in  the  way  of  Church  government,  we 
shall  do  that  too.  We  tell  the  natives :  "  You  must  select  the  man  you  want, 
but  you  must  provide  for  him."'  It  is  rather  a  difficult  lesson  sometimes  to  teach 
the  people.  One  native  pastor  was  obliged  to  tell  the  people  that  he  did  not  go  to 
heaven  on  Monday  morning  and  come  back  again  on  Saturday  night,  but  he  was 
there  all  the  week,  and  required  something  to  eat.  But,  although  it  may  be 
difficult  at  first,  the  people  soon  drop  into  it.  In  the  Lifu  Mission,  the  churches 
have  been  self-supporting  for  years.  From  the  New  Guinea  seminaries  we  liave 
sent  out  some  thirty  teachers  already,  and  the  churches  are  beginning  to  support 
these  men.  Therefore,  I  would  say  let  us  try  industrial  schools,  where  they  are 
necessary.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  necessary  in  India  or  in  China,  but 
they  are  necessary  in  places  like  New  Guinea,  Madagascar,  and  Africa.  And  so  I 
•  f  wo^il^l  say,  with  reference  to  ecclesia-stical  architecture,  j^ou  nuist  try 
native  wwits.  ^^^  adapt  it  to  the  people  amongst  wliom  you  are,  and  the  same 

observation  applies  to  clothing  and  other  things.  Let  us  also  try 
and  adapt  our  Church  organisation  and  our  instruction  and  everything  else  to 
the  wants  of  the  people,  and  we  shall  soon  find  the  people  rising  up,  and  nu>ving 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  wish  to  lead  them. 


The  Chairman :  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  what  was  said  just 

now  about  the  pastor  who  had  to  remind  his  people  that  he  did  not  go  up 

to  heaven  on  Monday  morning  and  come  back  again  on  Saturday  night. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  very  serious  importance  of  our  loading 

pasto^^work  ^^^  convcrts  to  realise  what  pastoral  work  is,  and  that  it  does 

not  consist  merely  of  Sunday  work,  but  that  they  must  be  doing 

their  pastoral  work  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night.     I  think  that 

is  one    .<_  r...  <.>rtant  point  we  have  to  keep  in  mind.     Then  with  regard 

to  th     :  *-  at  d  bi  have  for  the  native  work,  to   go  forward  without 
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expense  to  Foreign  Societies,  do  we  keep  in  view  .the  immense  importance 
of  voluntary  work  amongst  the  natives  themselves  ?  As  was  very  well  said, 
40,000  communicants  among  the  native  converts  ought  to  mean  40,000 
Missionaries  ;  but  it  does  not,  I  am  afraid,  abroad,  any  more  than  it  does  at 
home.  I  think  that  is  one  point  we  ought  to  keep  very  prominently  before 
them,  that  any  one  who  has  received  the  grace  of  God  in  his  own  heart,  and 
knows  his  Saviour,  is  bound  to  be  telling  others.  With  regard  to  Japan  in 
particular,  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  way  in  which  they  seemed  to 
be  doing  that. 

I  remember  at  one  place  I  called  at,  there  was  a  band  of  some  four-and- 
t'.venty  Christians  gathered  together,  and  I  was  told  that  they  were  all  the 
fruit  of  the  labours  of  the  village  innkeeper,  who  had  himself 
only  been  baptised  a  couple  of  years  before.  That  is  the  kind  vduntuy^work. 
of  thing  we  want.  I  recollect  that  in  another  place,  in  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad's  dominions,  the  work  was  carried  on  by  a  native 
Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  He  was  supported  by 
native  Church  Funds,  partially  aided  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
He  is  doing  the  work  entirely  without  European  help,  and  ha  has 
a  band  of  catcchists  and  has  converts  scattered  over  an  area  of  forty 
miles  round.  He  has  converts  in  eighty  dill'erent  centres  ;  and  he  said  to 
me.  How  can  I  possibly  attend  these  scattered  sheep  with  such  a  small  body 
of  catechists  as  these  (twenty -four),  and  I  can  get  no  more  money  from  the 
Society  for  it  ?  So  what  has  he  done  ?  He  has  got  a  dozen  more  to  become 
catechists  on  these  terms.  He  has  given  them  enough  to  clothe  them  (and 
that  is  little  enough),  and  they  are  to  look  for  their  food  from  those 
amongst  whom  they  labour.  That  is  the  kind  of  voluntary  work  we  want. 
I  could  continue  for  some  time  longer  on  this  topic,  but  I  am  afraid  wo 
must  close  punctually. 

Rev.  J.  Hesse  offered  prayer. 
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[This  Paper,  though  not  read,  we  print  here,  both  on  account  of  its  own 
merits,  and  being  asked  for  by  Bishop  Fitzgerald  (of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Board,  U.S.A.),  who  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Conference  in 
person. — Ed.] 

On  (lie  Training  and  Support  of  Native   Workers. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.  (Boston  U.S.A.  ;  for  over  twenty 
years  Missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.,  at  Foo-chow, 
China). 

Understanding  that  the  Papers  to  be  presented  at  the  General  Missionary 
Conference  are  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  topics 
treated  under  consideration,  1  propose  to  treat  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible  the 
questions  submitted  by  the  Committee. 

The  best  method  of  training  native  workers — by  individual  Missionaries  ; 
in  central  institutions  ;  in  the  vernacular  only,  or  by  means  of  the  English 
language. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  one  method  can  be  picked  out,  and  confi- 
dently affirmed  to  be  in  all  cases  "  the  best  '  method.     Experience   abundantly 
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shows  that  all  our  methods  must  be  adapted  to  varying  local  couditi(jiis,  to 
national  and  tribal  characteristics,  and  to  individual  peculiarities.  That  in  all 
large  and  well-established  Missions,  a  central  training  institution  is  very  desir- 
able, will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  one.  Such  schools  have  so  fully  demonstrated 
their  usefulness  in  all  our  great  JMission-lields,  as  to  make  it  unneces- 
onrainine.  ^^^y  *^  ^^^^  examples,  and  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  debate.  This 
does  not,  however,  rule  out  the  training  of  native  workers  by  indi- 
vidual Missionaries.  In  many  Mission-fields,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  do 
not  allow  the  organisation  of  a  great  central  school ;  but  it  is  perfectly  feasible 
for  thu  Missionary  to  gather  ar«nind  him  several  nntive  helpers,  and  by  spending 
a  few  liDurs  with  them, — two  or  three  days  in  the  week, — to  give  them  instruction 
in  Biblical  knowledge,  in  exegesis,  in  systematic  theology,  and  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  ministry.  Some  of  the  very  best  results  have  been  reached  under 
this  system  of  training  native  workers.  It  is  always  very  highly  to  be  commended, 
where  circumstances  prevent  the  institution  of  a  training  school ;  and  it  is  often 
found  useful,  after  the  very  best  training  of  such  a  school,  in  the  graduate's 
l)ractical  introduction  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Happy  the  native  preacher 
who,  having  made  the  most  of  his  school  days,  and  having  fully  equipped  himself 
mentally  and  spiritually  f(^r  his  great  WM)rk,  falls  into  tlie  hands  of  au  intelligent, 
devout,  and  experienced  IVIissionary,  and  has  a  supergraduate  course  of  training 
i)i  the  ivorl;  mider  such  a  man. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  English  language,  or  of  the  vernacular  t)nly,  in  such 
training,  there  is  no  question  that  will  come  before  the  Conference,  the  decision 
of  which  must  be  so  absolutely  controlled  by  the  providential  circumstances  of 
each  case,  as  this.  In  some  portions,  at  least,  of  India,  where  great  attention  is 
given  to  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language,  where  large  num- 
bers of  the  more  intelligent  natives  are  becoming  conversant  with  it, 
the  native  worker  will  be  at  a  great  disadvantage,  if  he  knows  only 
the  vernacular.  So,  too,  in  Japan,  who  the  Government  is  giving 
in  English  in  its  schools  ;  and  there  is  <]uite  a  general  movement 
among  the  awakened  minds  of  that  Island  Empire  toward  the  study  of  English. 
The  native  preacher  ought  to  be  fully  abreast  of  the  best  thoughts  of  his  time, 
and  ought  to  possess  the  highest  intellectual  advantages  that  can  be  secured  in 
his  field  of  labour.  "Where  the  English  language  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  it 
is  eminently  proper  that  provision  should  be  made  for  its  acquisition  by  our 
native  helpers.  But  where  the  English  language  is  little  used,  where  the  best 
results  of  Western  thought  have  been,  or  can  readily  be  translated  into  the 
native  languages,  tlie  time  which  would  be  spent  in  the  study  of  English,  can  bo 
more  profitably  employed  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  other  Christian 
books,  as  well  as  of  scientific  and  literary  works  in  the  vernacular.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  it  has  been  stoutly  asserted  by  some  able  >'issionaries,  that  the  time  has 
now  come  for  introducing  the  study  of  English,  and  opening  all  the  stores  of 
Western  knowledge,  not  only  to  theological  students,  but  to  all  others  who 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  schools.  Anglo-Chinese  col- 
leges have  been  instituted  at  several  of  the  larger  stations  ;  and,  while  the 
Missionaries  in  charge  of  them  are  enthusiastic  in  their  belief  that  they  are  on 
the  right  track,  there  are  still  many  who  veliemently  oppose  them.  The  best 
course,  probably,  is  to  <juietly  await  the  result  of  the  experiment,  taking  a  little 
counsel  of  Gamaliel,  and  believing  with  him  that,  "  if  this  counsel  or  this  work 
be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought  ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it." 
And  as  none  of  us  wish  "  haply  to  be  found  even  to  tight  against  God,''  we  can 
afibrd  to  wait,  without  undue  excitement,  or  violent  controversy,  the  result  which 
time  will  surely  show. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  question,  "  Shall  an  American  or  European  education 

for  natives  of  Mission-fields  be  encouraged  ?"  while  there  maybe 

Western      exceptions,  my  ans^-er  would  be  decidedly  in  the  negative.    I  do  not 

native  helpers.  i'<ii»itjmber  a  single  instance,  of  all  that  came  under  my  oljservation, 

of  a  native  helper  sent  to  America  or  Europe  for  education,  where 

the  outcome  was  satisfactory.     The  general  tendency  in  such  cases  is  to  adopt 


Training  in 
English  or 
vernacular. 

instruction 
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Western  habits,  to  grow  away  from  their  own  people,  to  demand  higher  salaries 
than  native  congregations  can  afford  to  pay,  and  to  become  unduly  exalted.  I 
knew  one  native  preacher  who  went  t(>  America  at  his  own  charges,  obtained  a 
very  limited  education  in  English,  and  returned  to  labour  contentedly  with  his 
brethren  ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  his  usefulness  was  materially  enhanced 
by  such  English  knowledge  as  he  had  acquired.  I  am  sure  that  the  experience 
and  observation  of  the  Missionaries  in  China  generally  is  decidedly  against  send- 
ing helpers  abroad  for  education. 

Another  question  raised  by  the  Committee  is,  "  In  cases  where  preachers  and 
physicians  have  been  thus  trained,  should  they  be  put  on  a  higher  footing  than 
other  native  helpers  ?  "  Still  another  question  is  very  closely  allied  to  this — 
namely,  "  In  Missions  where  a  high  order  of  qualilication  on  the  part  of  native 
teachers  has  been  attained  or  is  possible,  shall  such  attainment  be  encouraged  by 
enlarged  privileges  and  pc^wers  .'  "  The  answer  to  these  (questions 
will  depend  largely  on  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  work  and  t)fEnKlisircult^e 
the  obligation  of  tlie  workers.  Where  the  work  is  viewed  as  one 
of  deep,  spiritual  consecration,  in  which  the  workers  are  to  receive  only  a  reason- 
able support,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  natural  or  acquired  talent,  it  will  naturally 
be  determined  that  the  highly  educated  helper  shall  be  put  on  no  higher  footing 
as  to  pay  than  his  less  educated  brother.  It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in 
his  consecration  to  the  work,  he  will  be  glad  to  bring  all  his  acquisitions  to  the 
Master's  service,  without  expecting  to  be  paid  more  money  because  he  has 
enjoyed  and  improved  greater  privileges  than  his  neighbour.  If  he  enjoys  any 
•'  enlarged  privileges  and  powers  "  they  will  be  only  those  which  naturally  accrue 
to  superior  talent  and  ability, — not  any  which  are  artificially  created  as  a  sort  of 
reward  for  acquired  merit.  For  instance,  he  may  be  made  chairman  of  a  council, 
moderator  of  a  Presbytery,  or  delegate  to  a  convention,  by  reason  of  his  brethren's 
recognition  of  his  ability  ;  but  he  will  not  be  paid  a  s;{lary  largely  in  excess  of 
that  paid  his  fellow- workers. 

Still  another  question  is  raised  :  "  Would  the  difficulties  relating  to  such 
cases  be  relieved  by  sending  persons  thus  educated  to  a  different  Mission-field?  " 
My  answer  is,  Seldom,  if  ever.  Suppose  a  native  of  Oude,  thus  educated,  to  be 
sent  to  Bengal.  What  advantage  would  there  be  in  the  transition  ?  Or  what 
difficulty  would  be  overcome  by  sending  a  Cantonese  thus  educated  to  Pekin  ? 
It  would  only  relieve  Canton  of  a  burden  to  pile  it  upon  l^ekin.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  any  clysiinn  can  be  found  for  English  educated  native  workers,  where  their 
new  tastes  and  habits  can  be  gratified  without  creating  friction  and  greater  or 
less  disturbance  in  the  workings  of  the  Mission  to  which  they  return.  I  come 
now  to  the  last  part  of  the  subject  assigned — the  support  of  native  workers. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  will  be  no  disagreement  among  the  members 
of  the  Conference  as  to  these  propositions — (1)  That  the  native  Churches  ought 
to  become  self-supporting  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.     (2) 
That  all  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  this  result.     But,  native^Chuxches 
with  these  propositions  granted,  there  is  still  a  wide  field  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion ;  and  we  find  that  all  shades  of  opinion  are  lield — fi'om  the  extreme 
of  never  employing  a  native  helper  until  he  can  be  supported  by  his  own  people, 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  paying  increasingly  large  salaries  to  native  preachers 
out  of  the  Mission  treasury.     Truth  does  not  generally  inhabit  the  extremes. 

In  the  beginning  of  Missionary  Avork  in  any  field,  when  there  are  a  few 
converts,  and  some  among  them  iiave  the  ''  gifts,  grace,  and  usefulness,'"  which 
indicate  their  call  to  preach  the  Gospel,  it  is  evident  that  one  of  two  things  must 
be  done.     Either  their  preaching  must  be  confined  to  what  they  f  r     • 

can  do  on  Sunday  or  in  the  evenings,  while  daily  labouring  to  "^p°eacher«.'^ 
support  themselves  ;  or  they  must  be  assisted  from  the  Missionary 
treasury  to  give  themselves  up  wholly  to  the  work.  If  the  former  course  is 
followed,  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  say  that  no  native  helper 
loceives  foreign  pay  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  lose  the  continuous  labour  of 
a  good  man,  who  might  be  winning  many  souls  for  Christ.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
JJlodget,  of  Pekin,  said  very  forcibly  at  the  Shanghai  Conference  :  *'  The  principle 
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of  love  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  hastens  to  supply  every  want  of  a  Cliristian 
brother,  and  every  need  of  the  whole  Church.  Those  who  have,  help  those 
who  have  not.  By  this  principle,  young  men  in  Christian  lands  are  aided  while 
preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gos])el ;  and  Missionaries  arc  supported  among 
the  heathen  by  the  same  principle.  This  law  of  Christian  love  does  not  admit 
of  distinctions  of  nation  or  race.  The  Church  in  Shan-tung  may  educate  young 
men  from  Shan-si,  and  may  support  them  while  jireaching  in  that  province. 
The  Churches  in  China  may  educate  at  their  own  expense  young  men  from 
Mongolia  or  Corea,  and  support  them  afterwards,  while  preaching  the  glad 
tidings  to  their  own  countrymen.  Wliy  may  not  the  Churches  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  England,  in  like  manner,  educate  and  support  Chinese  preachers  ] 
The  Chinese  Christians  are  poor.  There  are  among  them  those  who  are  desirous 
,  .-,  f)^  preaching  the  Gospel.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Word  of  God, 
thequestion.^  ®^  "^  *^^  example  of  Christ,  to  hinder  our  affording  to  them  such 
aid  as  they  may  require  ? "  And  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mateer,  of  Tung- 
chow,  expressed  very  tersely  the  same  principle,  when  he  said:  "All  the 
Churches  at  home  raise  fxinds,  and  send  out  evangelists  to  preach  in  destitute 
places,  and  there  is  no  sutticient  reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not 
embrace  China.  The  Church  is  (jne  and  the  work  is  one  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  gifts  of  Foreign  Churches  should  be  limited  in  their 
use  to  Foreign  Missionaries."  The  strong  words  which  were  littered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Crawford,  of  Tung-chow,  at  the  same  Conference,  against  the  "  employment 
system,"  were  based  very  largely  on  the  assumption  that  tlie  preachers  employed 
were  preachers  becavse  they  were  employed.  No  one  would  defend  an  attempt 
to  make  preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  paying  men  to  preach.  But  when  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Mission  are  satisfied  by  proper  evidence  that  certain  native  brethren 
are  called  and  qualified  to  preach  the  Gospel,  why  should  they  be  rcstrrjuod 
from  giv'ng  their  full  time  to  the  work,  because  there  is  not  yet  a  native  Cliurch 
to  support  them  {  There  are  Christians  ready  to  support  them,  and  Christians 
upon  whose  heart  the  Master  has  laid  the  commission,  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creatiu-e  ;  " — men  who  are  making  money 
for  God,  and  who  are  anxious  to  use  it  in  His  cause.  Why  should  they  be 
prevented  from  supporting  a  Chinese,  a  Japanese,  or  Hindu  preacher,  while 
there  is  not  yet  a  congregation  to  support  him  on  the  field  ? 


MEETINGS    OF    MEMBERS 
IN    SECTION. 


Eighteenth  Session. 

MISS  ION- ARY     COMITY. 
(1)    MUTUAL   UELATIOXS. 

[a)  The  desirableness  of  having  a  common  understanding  between  Missionary 
Committees  and  Avorkers  on  their  rehation  in  the  field  as  to  boundaries  of 
districts,  employment  and  interchange  of  workers,  and  transfer  of  converts  and 
congregations. 

{h)  Is  thrt-e  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  Christian  work  in  any  district  when        * 
such  an  understanding  cannot  be  applied  \ 

(c)  The  adjustment  on  each  field,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  a  common  scale  of 
salaries  fur  native  helpers,  with  a  view  to  removing  all  temptation  to  a  mer- 
cenary spirit  through  the  anticipation  of  larger  compensation. 

{Tuesday  morning.)  June  Idth,  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

H.  M.  Matheson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Kev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson. 

Rev.  Dr.  Judson  Smith  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  Dear  friends, — We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last 
day  of  this  great  Conference,  and  the  subject  before  this  Section  is 
one  that  concerns  us  all,  and  one  upon  which  I  feel  sure  there  will 
be  no  ditleronce  of  opinion  amongst  us  who  are  assembled  in  this 
room.  "What  is  meant  by  "  Comity  "  ?  The  word  means  Meaningof 
mildness,  suavity  of  manners,  courtesy,  civility,  and  good  "Comity." 
breeding.  It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  been  witnessing 
and  so  greatly  enjoying  the  spirit  of  unity  and  brotherly  love  which 
has  so  remarkably  prevailed  among  us,  that  it  should  be  needful  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  this  hind,  affecting  so  closely  as  it  does  the 
principle  of  brotherly  love,  mutual  respect  and  consideration  which 
fills  all  our  hearts.  But  we  are  not  always  in  circumstances  such  as 
we  have  been  in  during  the  last  ten  days,  seeing  one  another  face  to 
face,  strengthening  one  another  "as   iron  sharpeneth  iron,"   and 
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comfortiuf]:  and  cECOViragiiig  one  another,  in  tho  o-roat  work  in  wliicli, 
through  God's  goodness,  we  have  been  permitted  to  engage  in  our 
Its  considerationdifferent  calHngs.  Human  nature  is  weak  ;  the  okl 
important.  Adam  has  not  yet  died  out,  and  the  consuming  zeal  with 
which  Missionary  agents  are  filled  and  animated,  is  not  always 
tem})ered  by  that  discretion  which  it  is  so  needful  for  us  all  to 
cultivate.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  this  subject  should  be  con- 
sidered among  us,  in  order  that  some  wise  Christian  considerations 
may  be  brought  before  us  to  govern  the  action  both  of  Committees 
and  of  Missionaries  in  the  field.  It  is  important  for  us  all  that 
there  should  be  an  earnest  desire  and  even  determination  to  res})ect 
each  other's  boundaries,  to  repress  every  feeling  of  rivalry,  and  to 
cultivate  instead  that  holy  emulation  in  faith  and  good  works  wliich 
will  have  the  Master's  smile  and  benediction.  I  will  not,  of  course, 
enter  into  any  detail  upon  this  subject  ;  it  will  be  treated  by  our 
venerable  and  beloved  Dr.  Thompson,  who  will  address  us  u})on  this 
important  matter,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  listen  not  only  with 
respectful  attention,  but  with  a  desire  to  carry  into  practice  the 
suggestions  of  Christian  love  and  wisdom  that  will  be  brought  before 
us  not  only  by  him  but  by  other  speakers  who  are  prepared  to 
address  us  this  mo  miner. 

I  remember  an  instance  in  the  Mission-field  with  which  I  am 
best  acquainted,  one  large  district  of  which  is  occupied  by  three 
Missions.  The  IMissionaries  on  the  field  have  an  honourable  under- 
standing as  to  the  division  of  the  land  among  them  ;  one  goes  in 
An  example  of  this  dircctiou,  and  another  in  that.  These  boundaries 
true  Comity,  jjave  bccu  rccoguised,  and  this  has  been  helpful  to  all. 
The  Missionaries  have  not  been  treading  upon  one  another's  ground. 
But  once  a  zealous  ]\Ii?sionary  of  one  of  these  bodies  sought  to  open 
a  station  within  the  ground  of  one  of  the  others.  It  hn})pened  to 
fail  to  my  lot  to  call  u])on  the  Committee  in  the  Home  field  to  talk 
over  the  matter  with  them  ;  and  I  was  at  once  met  by  this  state- 
ment :  "  "We  have  already  considered  that  action  of  our  dear 
brother,  and  I  will  read  you  the  des})atch  which  has  been  sent  out 
to  the  Missionaries  requiring  the  withdrawal  from  the  field  occupied 
by  your  Society  ;  "  and  that  was  immediately  done.  I  know  of  no 
instance  except  that,  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  forty  years  of  the 
Mission  with  the  management  of  which  I  have  had  the  great  honour 
of  being  connected  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  No  doubt  there 
are  zealous  men  who  sometimes  forget  the  things  to  Avhich  our 
attention  is  to  be  called  this  morning,  and  who  do  not  always 
respect  the  fields  occupied  by  others,  and  the  feelings  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work.  Let  us  cultivate  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love.      We  have  been  singing  that  sweet  Psalm  of  David  : — 

"  Behold  how  good  a  thing  it  is, 
And  how  Itoconiiiig  wl'II, 
Toijjether  .such  as  brethren  are 
In  unity  to  dwell.  ' 
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It  is  more  hlessod  than  can  be  told  ;  and  if  the  spirit  of  love 
and  harmony  prevails  more  and  more,  it  will  not  detract  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  the  true  liberty  of  the  labourers  or  from  their 
success,  but  will  contribute  to  it  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  Acting  Secretary :  j\Ir.  Ciiairman, — The  gentleman  who  was  to 
have  read   Dr.  Wanieck's  Paper  has  been  summoned  on  a  jury, 
and  is  unable   to  attend,  and  Dr.  Warneck  has  had  to  jj^.  -^amock- 
ai)pear  before  a  Court  of  Justice  in  his  own  country  in    Paper.  An 
connection    with    some   of    his   writings   on   Missionary  "piamtion. 
sulijects.     It  was  accordingly  proposed  to  take  the  Fjii)er  as  read. 

PAPER 

1.  By  THE  Rev.  G.  Warnec  k,  D.D.  (of  Rothenschirmbach, 

Germany). 

The  Mutual  Relatiojis  of  Kmiyjdical  Missionary  Societies  to  one 

(Diother. 

When  we  make  the  brotherly  relationship  of  Evangelical  Mis- 
sionary ^icieties  to  one  another  the  object  of  our  counsels, — for  such 
indeed  is  the  meaning  of  Missionary  Comity, — we  may  be  sure  in  an 
especial  degree  of  the  blessing  and  intercession  of  our  great  High 
Priest,  who  is  enthroned  at  the  right  hand  of  His  Father.  For  not 
only  did  He  repeatedly  designate  as  the  mark  of  His  disciples  that 
they  should  "love  one  another'";  but  in  His  sublime  The  blessing 
sacerdotal  prayer  He  explicity  made  supplication  "that  on  unity, 
they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  Us  :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou 
hast  sent  Me." 

AVe  know  tliat  the  Son  of  God  intended  to  convey  by  this  Oneness 
something  far  deeper,  more  spiritual,  and  more  free  than  the 
Romish  Cliurch  understands  by  the  hierarchic  unity  whicli  is  to- 
day especially  her  proudest  boast.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
degrade  this  Oneness  to  a  mere  pious  expression  if  we  xinity 
were  to  consider  it  as  merely  something  spiritual  a?id  not  to  be  visible. 
intended  also  to  be  oiitnardly  recognisable  in  our  practical  relations 
rcith  one  unother. 

The  mechanical  unity  of  Rome,  which  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  her  plan  of  a  Church  culminating  in  papal  infallibility, 
is  an  im])Ossible  thing  upon  Evangelical  ground.     The    ^nionwth 
fundamental  Evangelical  article  of  justification  by  faith  is   freedomand 
the  root  at  once  of  Evangel icaiy/v.Wf)/^  and  of  tlie  diversity     "^''"^'^y- 
of  movement  and  life  for  which  there  is  neither  an  understanding 
nor  a  place  in  the  unyielding  unity  of  Rome.     But  it  would  never- 
theless be  fatal  shortsightedness,  were  we  to  see  only  strength  in  the 
freedom   and   diversity    of  Protestantism.     Truly,  they   form   our 
strength,  but  they  are  just  as  truly  allied  to  our  weakness,  perhaps 
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even  in  this  strength  itself.  The  words  of  Paul,  "  When  I  am  weat, 
then  am  I  strong,"  still  embody  a  truth  when  read  the  other  way, 
when  I  am  strong,  then  am  I  weak.  The  llomish  Church  has  lost 
its  freedom  to  gain  its  unity,  and  the  Evangelical  its  unity  to  gain 
its  freedom. 

Unfortunately  the  domain  of  Protestant  Missions  is  not  free  from 
the  general  weakness  of  Protestantism.  Still  the  division  there,  is 
not  so  great  as  the  derision  of  llomish  opponents  represents  it  to  be. 
The  concord  among  the  Missionaries  of  the  ilijferent  Protestant 
Societies  is  greater  than  the  discord,  the  esteem  shoicn  on  all  sides 
stronger  than  the  distrust,  and  respect  for  one  another'' s  boundaries 
is  7nore  general  than  infractions  of  them.  Were  it  not  so,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  hold  this  General  Mission  Conference  iu 

The  Conference  ^^^'^^^  ^^   ^^'®   ^^'^^^  assembled,  and  to  wliich  delegates 

an  evidence    havc  bccu  Sent,  witli  fcw  exceptions,  by  all  Protestant 

of  concord,    natious  aud  Church  communities.    And  at  all  events  such 

a  unity,  founded  upon  freedom,  has  a  far  higlier  value  than  that  of 

the  Papal  Church,  purchased  as  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  liberty. 

EvanQ-eliciil  IMissiuns  sull'er  heavily  from  their  divided  'ondition. 
For  this  division  breaks  up  aud  squanders  our  powers,  it  is  .  ompta- 
tion  to  unbrotherly  rivalry,  and  occasious  not  a  little  per  ity,  and 
even  scandal,  among  the  heathen. 

Is  it  not  possible  sensibly  to  diminish  this  evil  ? — I  -^v  not  say 
to  comi)letely  do  away  with  it,  for  that  would  be  but  an  illu&L»ry  hope. 
Nothing  can  be  done  in  tlie  way  of  ecclesiastical  regulation,  just 
because  we  have  no  supreme  authority  among  the  Churches.  tSome- 
thing  however  might  be  accomplished  by  means  of  unconstrained 
hrotherhj  union,  and,  if  appearances  are  not  deceptive,  it  will  be  one 
Decennial  of  tlio  most  glorious  tiisks  of  this  Gcncral  Mission  Con- 
conferences.  fercncc,  meeting  from  decade  to  decade,  to  bring  about 
gradually,  by  such  fraternal  alliances,  a  certain  amount  of  unity  in 
Protestant  Missionary  labours,  which  are  to-day  still  so  split  up 
into  manifold  rivalries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  imjmlse  towards 
unity  is  already  passing  through  the  dilferent  denominations ;  and 
this  is  shown  not  only  by  the  Mission  Conferences  in  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  South  Africa,  but  also  by  the  coalescing  of  many  Mission 
congregations  belonging  to  difierent  Missionary  Societies  into  one 
Missionary  Church  ;  for  example,  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Societies 
in  Japan. 

The  question  as  to  7vhat  is  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  indicidual 
Society  to  institute  and  maintain  this  Missionary  Comity,  must  now 
become  the  subject  of  our  deliberations.  I  content  myself  with 
a  threefold  reply  ; — 

I.  We  must  become  mutually  acquainted,  with  each  other  ; 

II.  We  must  mutually  bind  ourselves  to  avoid  all  overstepping 
of  borders  ;  and 

III.  We  must  more  constantly  liold  out  helping  hands  to  each 
other. 
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I. 

Evangelical  Mission  work  to-daj'L  covers  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and 
has  many  ramifications,   and  there  are  in  Europe  as  in  America  but  few 
of  those  interested  in  Missions,  who  possess  a  thorough  grasp 
of  it.     One  reason  for  this  is  that  not  much  interest  has  been    ,  "^^"t"^ 
shown  in  the  acqumng  of  such  a  (jcneral  comprehension  of  it. 
Xo  doubt,  in  Germany  this  general  knowledge  of  Missions  is  most  fostered. 
Here — in  addition  to  about  six  popular  Mission  papers — it  is  made  the 
subject  of  two  Missionary  reviews    of   some  literary    value,   and  with   a 
circle  of  readers  to  bo   numbered   by  thousands,  quite  distinct  from  the 
special  reports  of  the  separate   Societies,   and  having  as  their  particular 
task  the  treatment  of  Mission  work  an  a  ivliole. 

There  is  no  dou-bt  that  tho  consideration  that  Evangelical  Missions — 
in  spite  of  dillcrences  among  the  Societies  promoting  them — are  something 
united,  are  a  whole,  forms,  together  with  brotherly  love,  tho  first  condition 
for  the  practice  of  Missionary  Comity.  A  restricted  circle  of  information 
generally  results  in  narrowed  sympathies,  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  a  wide 
gleaning  of  facts  opens  the  heart  itself.  So  far  as  my  experience  goc.^,  all 
those  who  have  acquired  a  thorough  rjeneral  acquaintance  with  Missio)is  and 
extended  views  of  the  whole  work,  have  been  free  from  narrowness  of 
heart. 

With  insignificant  exceptions,  our  friends  in  England  and  America  are 
strikingly  unacquainted  with  (ierman  Mission}},  and  not  only  with  our 
Missions,  but  generally  with  our  rehgious  condition  at  home. 

Incorrect  reports  concerning  Germany  frequently  amuse  us,  still  oftonor 
they  pain  us.     The  further  result  of  these  perverted  judgments  on  Germany 
and  German  activity  is  naturally  a  lack  of  Comity,  that  is  to  say.  An  iUustration 
an  injurious  contempt  for  our  performances,  a  condescending     of  absence 
treatment  of  them,  as  though  we  were  not  Mission  workers  of    ^^^^^^^J- 
equal  standing,  and  even  in  our  literary  Mission  labours  were  yet  in  leading 
strings,    not   to    speak   of  the    various    ways   in    which    unfriendliness   is 
experienced  in  the  various  districts  of  Missionary  labour.     This  lack  of 
Comity,  which  we  often  experience  painfully,  has,  it  is  my  firm  conviction, 
its  origin  in  the  great  iipiorance  about  the  situation  in  Germany. 

It  is  far  from  being  my  intention  to  idealise  this  situation.  It  is  a 
German  characteristic  to  criticise  ourselves  very  severely,  and  pharisiiical 
self-glorification  is  not  a  German  national  failing.  But  we  may  say  without 
any  vain  glory,  and  you  will  acknowledge  it  as  a  fact,  that  we  in  Gcnnainj 
arc  letter  acquainted  with  Foreign  Missions,  especially  those  of  England  and 
America,  than  you  in  England  and  America  are  with  German  Missions,  and 
tliat  we  are  more  just  towards  you  than  you  are  towards  us. 

But  whether  it  be  indiflcrence  to  the   Mission   work  of  others,  or  a 
contempt  for  it,  in  either  case  it  shows  a  narrow-hearteduess  which  hinders 
the  formation  of  what  may  be  called  a  Missionary  esprit  de  corps 
within  the  circles  of  Evangelical  Christianity,  which  would  look   ^^°^ty* 
upon    Missions    as   the    common    concern    of    all   Evangelical 
Churches.     Of  course,  it  is  the  business  of  the  oflicial  organ  of  the  individual 
Missionary  Society  to  furnish  precise  information  as  to  its  own  work ;  but, 
even   if   this  special    branch  of  news  must  form  its   principal   contents, 
denominational  politics  need  not  on  that  account  be  urged  therein.     God's 
kingdom  is  being  built  up  amup^  the  heathen  on  the  outer  side  of  one's 
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own  bonmlary  fence,  and  the  band  of  workers  of  a  single  Mission  can  but 
form  a  company,  a  battalion,  or  a  regiment  of  tho  whole  Evangelical 
Mission  array. 

Just  lately  things  have  Boniowhat  improved.  Tho  Boston  Mimonary 
Herald,  for  example,  has  for  a  long  time  regularly  contained  "  Notes  from 
the  Wide  World,"  and  so  a  numhor  of  otiier  Mission  papers  have  now 
for  Bomo  few  years  past  given  notices  of  "  Other  ^MiKsions."  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  inconsiderable  service  would  bo  rendered  to  tho  cause  of 
Missionary  Comity,  if  tho  organs  of  all  Kvangelical  jNIissionary  Societies 
would  keep  at  least  a  couple  of  pages  free  for  regular  news  concerning  tho 
doings  of  their  co-workers,  especially  those  whose  districts  of  work  lie 
nearest  their  own. 

II. 

Weinvst  mutiudhj  hind  oursclvcH  to  avoid  all  ovn'stippinr/  of  borders. 

For  where  one  Missionary  Society  forces  itself  into  tlie  field  of  labour 
already  occupied  by  another,  tho  assured  result  is  a  lack  of  Christian 
brotherly  kindness.  Again  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  Missionary 
Comity  that  the  different  Societies  should  entertain  duo  consideration  and 
regard  for  the  houndariis  of  their  respective  sjdteres  of  action. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  in  Evangelical  Christendom, 
there  exist  already  many  Missionary  Societies.     The  smaller  a  Missionary 
Daneer  of     ^ocicty  is  tlic  more  expensive  it  is,  and  the  greater  will  bo  the 
multiplying    dilHculty  iu  workiug,  especially  in  tropical  lands.     But  tho  evil 
agencies,      increases  as  the  number  of  Missionaries  aro  nmltiplied,  who, 
unconnected  with  any  IMissionury  Society,  go  out  as  individuals  to  under- 
take independent  Mission  work,     V>y  this  system  tho  already  much  divided 
and  split  up  Protestunt  Missions  will  be  altogether  anatomised.     Our  watch- 
word  to-day  must  be,   "  Worlcitig  in  covueetion  vith   the  already  existing 
Missionary  Societies,  and  decreasing  their  vuvdier  hy  as;;ociatio]i." 

Stringent  limits  and  regulations  are  impossible  here,  and  wo  can  only 
appeal  to  brotherly  Comity. 

Two  rules,  however,  should  be  held  binding. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  Evangelical  Christian  to  keep  fi  ith 
Rules  for  agent..  ^,^,j^j^  ^^^^  Missionary  Society  which  he  has  once  freely  chosen, 

so  long  as  such  Society  remains  true  to  its  principles. 

2.  It  is  incumbent  on  every  worker  holding  office  in  any  particular 
Missionary  Socict}-,  never  to  entice  away  the  friends  and  supporters  of  other 
Missionary  Societies  ;  but  should  an  increase  of  income  be  desired,  to  try 
and  obtain  it  in  the  first  place,  from  their  own  friends,  and  secondly  from 
those  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  to  any  IMissionary  Society, 

Before  I  refer  to  the  Missionary  work  abroad,  among  the  heathen,  per- 
mit me  to  add  a  few  words  in  a  free  and  brotherlj^  manner  as  to  Prosclytisni 
among  Protestant  Church  connnunities,  particularly  in  Germany, 
^^^athome"^*^^"^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  it  is  possible  to  exercise 
Missionary  Comity  in  heathen  lands,  if  this  Comity  is  not  first 
exercised  at  home.  Iu  my  opinion  systematic  proselytising  amongst  ditVerent 
Evangelical  Churches  should  not  tal-e  jdace  at  all ;  and  it  is  particularly 
wanting  in  tact  if  tliis  system  of  proselytising  is  pursued  in  making  converts 
among  the  heathen. 

I  will  make  no  mention  of  names  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  Missionary 
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reports  have  passed  through  my  hands,  in  which  Africa,  Central  America, 
South   America,    China,  Germany,  India,   Turkey,  and  Japan 
arc  heinf»  mentioned  in  one  sentence  as  [Missionary  tields.     Sup-    too^man"' 
pose  a  Hindu  or  a  negro  were  to  read  such  reports,  ho  would 
necessarily  he  led  to  believe  that  Germany  was  a  heathen  country,  standing 
on  tlie  same  footing  with  India  or  the  Congo.     And  what  are  we  to  say  whon 
a  Methodist  preacher  writes  from  Ucrlin :  "Here  is  a  field  for  work  with 
over  one  million  souls,  with  onlif  one  worker"  ? — viz.,  this  j\Iethodist. 

Dear  brethren  in  England  and  America,  I  believe  that  I  speak  in  the 
name  of  all  my  German  foliow-beliovers,  if  I  urge  upon  you  to  cease  from 
looking  upon  Germany,  the  land  of  Luther  and  Mclanchthon,  .\rndt  and 
Spener,  Fraucko  and  Zinzcndorf,  Tholuck,  Fliodner  and  Wicheru,  as  a  half 
heathen  and  rationalistic  country. 

Even  to-day  great  religious  battles  are  being  fought  in  Germany,  the 
issue  of  which  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  England  and  America. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  take  this  request  amiss,  \\\i  show  us  brotherly 
Comity  by  so  working  with  us,  as  to  remove  this  proselytising  spirit  from 
our  midst. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  the  Conference  the  following  sugges- 
tions : — • 

1.  If  an  Evangelical  [Missionary  Society  desire  to  enter  on  a  new  field  of 
labour,  let  her  choose  one  not  already  occupied  by  another  Evangelical 
Society,  or  in  the  event  of  the  sphere  of  labour,  like  East  Africa 

for  example,  comprising  a  very  largo  space,  let  boundaries  be    tolocieUeT 
arranged,  in  a  brotherly  spirit,  with  any  Evangelical  Mission 
already  at  work,  and  each  consider  the  regulations  as  binding. 

2.  Where  a  Missionary  sphere,  as  for  instance,  South  Africa  or  India, 
is  already  <  oupied  by  several  Missionary  Societies,  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
intruding  into  the  districts  belonging  to  other  Societies,  or  proselytising 
amongst  the  members  of  such  Societies,  thereby  fostering  a  deplorable  spirit 
of  desertion. 

Furthermore,  we  should  agree  on  certain  principles  respecting  the  re- 
ception of  members   from  other  Missions  ;  and  I  suggest  the     Receiving 
following  as  a  basis  for  such  an  agreement :  members  from 

[n)  No  member  of  another  Mission  should  bo  received  or  "'^^ '^^^'°"*" 
admitted  to  Communion  without  informing  the  Missionary  of  the  district  to 
which  ho  formerly  belonged  of  such  proposed  admission ;  and  his  answer 
being  duly  considered. 

(/>)  No  member  of  another  Mission  to  bo  received  who  has  been  ex- 
pelled or  is  about  to  be  expelled  from  his  former  Communion,  or  against 
whom  Church  discipline  is  threatened. 

[(•)  As  there  is  danger  that  native  helpers  may  exchange  one  community 
for  another,  purely  from  selfish  motives,  they  shall  receive  no  appointment, 
or  at  any  rate  no  higher  salary  than  they  had  in  their  previous  position  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  recommended  that  Missionary  Societies  working  in  proximity  to 
each  other  should  agree  on  terms  for  the  stipend  of  their  native  helpers. 

3.  Htyiihir  Conferotcea  are  of  special  importance  for  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  union  between  Missionaries,  at  which  all  Evangelical  Missionaries 
in  surrounding  districts  may  have  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  each  other's 
acquaintance,  and  in  brotherly  love,  endeavour  to  be  of  one  mind,  touching  all 
important  Missionary  questions.  Such  [Missionary  Conferences  as  those 
held  at  Allahabad,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Shanghai,  Osaka,  and  King  William's 
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Town,  have  dono  more  for  the  mutual  edification  and  benefit  of  the  different 
Protestant  Missionaries,  than  all  admonitions ;  and  I  would  suggest  that 
more  such  Conferences  in  smaller  districts  are  greatly  needed.  An  altogether 
new  danger  to  Missionary  enterprise  has  arisen  from  the  modern  colonial 

policy  ;  which  introduces  into  the  international  field  of  Missions 
coioniiation.   thoso  national  jealousies  and  passions  which  it  rouses  ;  this  is 

not  only  the  case  in  Germany  and  France,  but  also  in  England. 
Within  the  bounds  of  this  Paper  1  can  only  touch  lightly  upon  this  all-im- 
portant question,  which  alone  might  have  formed  a  subject  for  a  Conference. 
The  Evangelical  ^Missionary  Societies  cannot  be  accused  of  having 
aroused  these  colonial  political  jealousies,  still  less  are  ihey  able  to  remove 
them.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extf^nds,  they  have,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
given  evidence  of  the  danger  of  nationalising  IMissions.  We,  in  Germany, 
have  done  as  well  as  our  brethren  in  France,  who  stand  perhaps  in  the 
greatest  degree  under  the  pressure  of  such  national  passion.  (J  take  this 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  Conference  of  the  Gorman  Missionary 
Societies,  held  in  Bremen  in  1H85,  of  which  it  seems  little  is  known  in 
England,  :ind  I  refer  to  the  *'  AUgemeino  Missions  Zeitschrift '"  of  1885,  p. 
545,  etc.  ;  and  1880,  p.  89,  etc.  ;  also  1887,  p.  209,  etc.) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  era  of  extravagant  national  sensibilities  will 
pass  away  as  soon  as  colonial  political  relations  have  been  consolidated,  and 

the  new  colonial  era  has  passed  through  its  infantine  maladies. 
Modified      rj^jjg  desire   of  European  colonising   powers  to  have  in  their 

colonies,  or  the  territories  over  which  they  exercise  authority, 
Missionaries  of  their  own  nationality,  is  up  to  a  certain  limit  very  jusliliable, 
for  colonial  possessions  make  Missions  a  national  duty.  But  the  duty  of 
Missiunm-i/  Svcidiis  will  be  a  double  one.  Fimt,  to  take  eare  that  this 
national  duty  does  not  produce  injustice  to,  and  intolerance  of,  the 
Missionaries  of  other  nationalities.  Secovdhi,  that  Missionaries  of  other 
nationalities  shall  not  give  cause  by  their  irritating  behaviour  for  well- 
founded  complaints  from  the  presiding  colonial  power.  Wo  must  earnestly 
guard  both  siiles  that  neither  colonial  j/olic if  he  nu.irtl  tij>  irit/i  Mistiionarij  intcr- 
prise,  nor  the  Mission  be  mixed  up  uith  the  colonial  jnilici/. 

The  indispensable  assKiiiption  for  the  cultivation  of  true  Comity  amongst 
Evangelical  Missions  belonging  to  dillerent  denominations  in  the  Church  is 
the  double  acknowledgment :  Firsthj,  that  we  all  possess  in  common  such 
measure  of  doctrinal  truth  as  is  sufficient  to  show  a  sinner  the  way  of 
salvation.  SiconJlij,  that  salvation  is  not  by  any  Church,  but  alone  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  this  basis  is  lacking,  then  complaint  of  un- 
fraternal  intrusion  is  futile,  and  every  request  for  brotherly  consideration 
frivolous. 

In  China,  India,  Japan,  and  Africa  dwelling-houses  arc  built  in  a  dillerent 
style  to  those  in  America  and  Europe ;  and  if  we  learn  to  consider  our 
European  and  American  ecclesiastical  systems,  as  far  as  Missions  are  con- 
cerned as  only  the  scafl'olding,  which  is  indispensable,  but  not  the  building 
itself,  then  I  believe  that  Comity  in  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Missionary 
Societies  would  take  a  mighty  step  in  the  right  direction. 

III. 

We  must  more  consistenthj  hold  out  helping  hands  to  each  other. 
With  regard  to  the  third  point,  viz.,  ihnX  of  reciprocal  aid,  I  venture  to 
lay  before  you   only  two  propositions, 
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I.  We  must  look  upon  defence  against  attacks  on  EvangoUcal  Missions 
as  a  battle  which  we  have  unitt'dbj  to  fight,  even  should  the  attack  not  con- 
cern us  personally  or  the  Mission  with  which  wo  are  associated. 

Such  attacks  are  made  principally  from  two  sides,  viz. ,  by  tho     J^"!*?  f"*" 

,       ..   „  J  1       Ti  i  •  e  jiT-  •  mutual  defence. 

Church  01  Rome  and  by  the  adversaries  of  Missions  in  our  own 
Church.  The  enmity  of  Home  against  Evangelical  Missions  shows  itself  to- 
day more  vindictive  than  ever,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  manifest  this  animosity 
by  systematic  aggression  into  the  spheres  of  Evangelical  Missions,  as  well  as 
by  systematic  libels.  It  is  high  time  that  our  sanguine  fellow-believers  should 
hiivo  their  eyes  opened  to  the  enormous  danger  which  threatens  us  from 
liome. 

An  equally  pernicious  principle  is  it  to  say :  '•  What  has  it  to  do  with 
me,  so  long  as  the  attack  is  not  aimed  against  me,  against  my  Missionary 
Society,  or  against  my  countrymen  ?  "     I  have  had  some  pain-      wantof 
ful  experiences  in  this  matter.     English  Missions,  for  instance,     Bympathy 
have  more  than  once  been  attacked  in  Germany,  and  I  considered       "nthii. 
it  my  bounden  duty  to  defend  them  publicly.     For  this  purpose  I  needed 
authentic  information,  which  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  Committees 
of  the  Missionary  Societies  in  question.     From  some  I  received  no  reply  at 
all,  and  from  others  a  reply  to  the  ett'ect :  '•  Wo  do  not  care  what  is  written 
about  us  in  Cxcrmany !  "     I  did  not  ask  for  a  personal  service  from  the 
English  Missionary  Societies,  but  was  anxious  to  render  them  a  service  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power  and  ability.     Can  this  bo  considered  Missionary 
Comity  ? 

II.  A  Standing  Central  Committee,  with  headquarters  in  London,  and 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  Protestant  ^Missionary  Societies,  should  be 
formed,  not  only  to  act  as  leaders  in  matters  whore  the  united  ^gtandin 
action  of  all  Missionary  Societies  is  desirable,  but  also  to  act  as  international 
arbitrators  where  ditferences  threaten  to  disturb  the  hannouious  Committee, 
working  of  the  dilTereut  Missionary  Societies.  In  order  to  give  the  Central 
Committee  a  sound  basis.  Missionary  Conferences  should  be  formed  in  every 
Protestant  nation,  to  include  all  existing  Evangelical  Missionary  Societies  of 
that  nation,  and  elect  deputies  to  represent  them  on  the  Central  Committee. 
Such  national  Missionary  Conferences  already  exist  in  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
and  Holland  ;  it  would  therefore  only  be  necessary  to  organise  them  for 
Great  Britain,  North  America,  and  Fiance  (with  Vaud  and  Italy).  The 
dut)'  of  this  Committee  would  be  :  (a)  to  organise  a  general  Missionary 
Conference  once  in  every  ten  years  ;  {h)  to  undertake  the  regular  publica- 
tion of  a  general  Missionary  statement  as  above  ;  (c)  to  initiate  united 
action  in  cases  which  recommend  themselves  to  the  general  policy  of  all 
Missionary  Societies,  as  for  instance,  the  restriction  of  the  drink  trullic; 
{(l)  to  settle  ditlerences  with  regard  to  boundarie?  of  spheres  of  labour. 
And  now,  in  conclusion,  my  ceteruin  censeo :  if  Missionary  Comity  is  really 
to  become  a  virtue  for  all  Missionary  Societies,  we  must  learn  to 

look  upon   ^iissions  as  a  common  cause,  in   spite  of  all  our     ''^""onsa 

j-,v  i      1  •     11  T.r-      •  .,  -f         1         1,'      .      common  cause. 

dnierences,  to  kindle  a  Missionary  corps  a  esprit,  and  cultivate 
it,  to  accustom  ourselves  to  a  solidarity  of  Missionary  interests,  and  to  place 
in  the  foreground  the  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel  common  to  us  all.  If  we 
are  really  in  earnest  concerning  the  foregoing,  we  shall  be  able  sincerely  to 
pray,  with  the  assurance  of  being  heard,  for  the  manifestation  of  Christian 
brotherly  love,  which  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  Missionary  Comity. 
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PAPER 

2.  By  THE  Rev^.  a.  C.  Thompson,  D.D.  (Chairman  of  Prudential 

Committee,  A.B.C.F.M.). 

Missionary  Comity. 

What  ib  Missionary  Comity  ?  The  observance  of  equity  and 
Christian  courtesy  in  foreign  evangelisation.  No  human  authority 
can  have  jurisdiction  over  the  numerous  Missionary  organisations. 
There  is  therefore  need  for  the  exercise  of  inter-mission  comity,  a  sub- 
ject which  should  have  place  in  treatises  on  Christian  ethics.  Foreign 
Missions,  being  eminently  a  department  of  Church  work,  ought  surely 
to  be  conducted  ly  all  branches  of  the  Church  with  marked  con- 
formity to  the  requirements  of  our  holy  religion.  In  no  sphere  of 
duty  should  Christian  principles  have  more  complete  control.  To 
the  golden  rule  there  can  be  no  geographical  or  denominational  excep- 
tions. One  of  the  most  marked  defects  of  social  ethics  hitherto  is 
Comity  univers-  limitation  of  range.  The  actual  breadth  of  obligation  as 
auy binding,  biudiug  upou  thc  cutirc  human  family,  irrespective  of 
zone,  race,  culture  or  political  status, has  had  small  space  in  scientific 
treatises,  and  sometimes  too  small  space  practically  in  the  thoughts 
even  of  professed  pupils  of  the  Great  Teacher.  The  pithy  remark  of 
Lord  Coke  that  "  corporations  are  without  souls,"  would  seem  to  be 
quoted  sometimes  as  if  a  Gospel  maxim  sanctioning  the  absence  of 
corporate  conscience. 

Primary  Principles. 

There  are  certain  truths  concerning  Foreign  Missionary  proceed- 
ings on  the  i)art  of  Evangelical  Churches,  Societies,  Boards  and 
intlividuals,  which  may  be  deemed  axiomatic. 

I.  All  hare  riijhtfi  ivhich  are  crdHled  to  respect  by  all,  A  share 
in  the  work  of  diiscii)liug  the  nations  being  incum])ent  on  every 
believer  and  every  body  of  believers,  that  auty  should  command  the 
common  regard  of  others.  It  cannot  be  legitimately  interfered  with. 
No  one  Church  is  charged  with  the  evangelisation  of  the  whole  world. 
It  is  as  truly  the  obligation  of  each  to  respect  the  interests  and  duties 
of  IV'llow-Clirisiians  while  obeying  Christ's  last  command,  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  to  take  part  in  the  work,  for  the  authority  under 
which  each  one  riglitfully  acts  is  alike  divine  and  supreme. 

II.  KquaUty  of  rights  is  another  prime  principle.  Tlie  smallest 
Missionary  organisation  may  lay  as  unimpeachable  a  claim  to  its 
function  as  the  largest.  The  rights  of  auy  one  are  the  rights  of  all. 
To  assail  or  affront  one  is  to  assail  and  ailront  all.  Kight  is  one 
thing,  rank  another.  In  the  evangelistic  realm  no  balance  of  power 
requires  to  be  maintained  owing  to  jealousy  of  growing  resources  and 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  great  brotherhood  of 
Societies.  On  the  score  of  jural  parity  it  is  here  as  among  sovereign 
states.     The  more  powerful  have  no  privilege  of  eminent  domain  over 
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others,  even  the  most  circnrascribed.     "Russia  and  Geneva  Iiave 
equal  rights,"  said  John   ]MarshalI,   Chief  Justice  of  the   United 
States.     To  offend  one  of  Christ's  little  ones  is  a  grievous  offence. 
But  there  are  considerations  more  evidently  concrete. 

III.  Evangelistic  economy  is  required.  AVhatever  may  become 
true  in  the  future,  at  present  there  is  sufficient  territory  unoccupied 
or  but  partially  cultivated,  to  admit  of  Missionary  operations  by  all 
with  no  danger  of  interference.  The  same  considerations  which  lead 
to  any  foreign  movement,  should  inscribe  on  every  banner,  "The 
gri'atest  good  to  the  greatest  number."  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  it  is  a  dereliction  of  duty  for  two  or  more  evangelistic  agencies 
to  enter  the  same  field,  while  there  areunevangelised  regions  beyond. 
Wise  division  of  labour  is  as  imperative  as  the  labour  Division 
itself.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  history  of  "f  '^'o^^- 
Missions  and  the  present  distribution  of  forces  reveal  more  or  less 
of  unauthorised  expenditure  of  means  and  overlapping  of  agencies. 
Intermingled  fire  brigades  need  to  disentangle  their  engines,  and 
betake  themselves  to  different  sections  of  the  conflagration.  "  Yea, 
so  have  I  strived,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
not  where  Christ  was  named,  lest  I  should  build  upon  another  man's 
foundation  ;  but,  as  it  is  written.  To  whom  He  w'as  not  spoken  of 
they  shall  see  ;  and  they  that  have  not  heard  shall  understand" 
(Rom.  XV.  20,  21). 

IV.  Priority  of  occupation  establishes  a  right  that  deserves  to 
be  recognised. 

This  is  analagous  to  the  claims  of  discovery,  exploration,  and 
military  or  colonial  occupation,  which  are  admitted  in  international 
law.  *  Any  evangelistic  agency  has  the  undisputed  right  to  enter 
any  part  of  unevangelisod  heathendom.  Arrangements  in  progress, 
such  as  give  rational  promise  of  speedy  occupancy,  or  an  earlier  pub- 
lished intention  soon  to  enter  a  given  field,  confer  presumptively  the 
same  right. 

Certain  limitations  to  this  right  are  to  be  observed. 

1.  One  is  that  great  seaports  like  Constantinople,  Bombay,  Madras,  Cal- 
cutta, Singapore,  Canton,  Shanghai,  Tokio,  Osaka,  may  well  admit  of 
co-existing  k'bom's  by  diilerent  Societies. 

This  arises  from  the  populousness  of  such  places,  and  also  from  their  con- 
venience as  ports  of  entry  and,  in  some  instances,  as  bases  of  communication 
and  supply  for  inland  operations.  Certain  interior  cities  also,  like  Benarea 
and  Pekin,  belong  to  the  same  category,  on  account  of  their  size  alone. 

2.  Another  limitation  may  exist,  sometimes  at  least,  where  different 
nationalities  with  different  languages  occupy  the  same  towns  or  territories. 

3.  Yet  another  exception  may  also  proceed  from  prolonged  and  wholly 
inadequate  cultivation  of  some  part  of  a  field.  This  would  bo  particularly 
obvious  where  the  region  is  extensive  and  densely  peopled.  It  is  true  that 
opinions  will  vary  concerning  what  constitutes  an  occupancy  sufficient  to 
bar  a  new  comer.    Ko  qutslion,  however,  can  reasonably  be  raised  touching 

*  I'liilliniori's  "  International  Law,"  I.,  pp.  273,  274. 
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localities  where  there  is  a  resident  Missionary,  or  where  there  is  a  school  or 
congregation  in  charge  of  some  native  agent,  and  which  is  occasionally 
visited  by  a  Missionary.  Any  evangelistic  operation  that  reaches  or  has.  fair 
prospect  of  reaching  a  considerable  part  of  the  population — accessibility 
being  considered  in  estimating  population — without  unreasonable  delay, 
should  prevent  the  incoming  of  another  agency.  Yet  every  Mission  ought 
to  beware  of  excessive  claims,  and  rf  an  unwise  multiplication  of  outlying 
posts,  with  no  rational  probability  of  anything  but  a  languishing  existence. 

There  are,  hov/ever,  maxims  not  limited  to  mere  territorial  rights,  and 
which  relate  to — 

V.  Equity  in  administration.  Where  Mission-fields  are  conter- 
minous or  not  far  apart,  there  is  liability  of  embarrassment,  owing  to 
difference  in  policy  and  methods,  esi^ecially  respecting  the  natives. 
One  perplexing  matter  suggests  that — 

1.  Agreement  between  contiguous  Missions  as  to  the  scale  of  wages  is  a 
great  desideratum.  The  closer  the  proximity  the  greater  this  need.  Any 
noticeable  difference  in  the  stipend  paid  to  native  agents  of  about  the  same 
grade  is  sure  to  be  known  and  to  occasion  uneasiness.  In  neighbouring 
Missions  there  are  often  divergent  views  relating  to  the  value  of  labour  and 
the  proper  limits  also  of  charitable  assistance.  It  is  tben  plainly  a  duty  that 
some  common  understanding  and  adjustment  be  reached  ;  otherwise  the  evils 
of  injurious  competition,  instead  of  the  benefits  of  co-operation,  will  bo  felt. 
It  is  alleged  that  here  and  there  offers  of  large  salaries  have  been  made  to 
teachers  and  other  native  assistants,  which  act  as  a  virtual  bribe.  Mercenary 
motives  are  called  into  exercise.  Heart-burnings  and  jealousies  ensue  upon 
such  violations  of  evangelistic  Comity. 

2.  No  Mission  should  employ  a  native  agent  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
another  Mission  without  an  amicable  understanding  between  the  two.  The 
chief  underlying  reason  is  that  such  persons  are  either  unworthy  of  employ- 
ment, or  that,  in  seeking  a  change,  they  are  iuffuenced  by  unworthy  motives.* 

3.  Inter-mission  Comity  should  be  exercised  in  relation  to  Church  discip- 
line. Discarded  agents  and  Church  members  under  deserved  discipline  are 
sometimes  welcomed  from  one  Mission  to  another.  There  may  be  instances 
in  which  this  proceeding  brings  a  measure  of  relief  to  one  of  the  fields,  and 
no  extra  lition  treaty  would  be  desired.  But  the  tendency  is  to  convert  a 
Mission  into  a  cave  of  AduUam.  Christian  fellowship  is  in  this  way  set  at 
Laught,  aad  benclit  accrues  to  no  one,  while  the  general  standard  of  religious 
character  is  lowered.  Common  honour  and  the  plain  requirements  of  good 
neighbourhood  should  be  enough  to  prevent  such  occurrences.  This  was 
among  the  points  specified  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Missionary  Con- 
I'erencc  at  Allahabad  1872 — 73,  which  body  had  a  membership  of  136, 
re[  rt  wonting  twelve  different  nationalities  and  nineteen  different  Societies. 
The  united  sentiment  was  embodied  thus :  — 

*  Dr.  Carstairs  Dou;:^las  of  Amoy,  gave  utterance  to  an  opinion  common  throughout 
the  wide  field  of  I'lotcstaut  Missions  :  "  We  should  be  very  suspicious  of  any  person 
comir.cr  to  us  professing  to  have  conscientious  objections  to  the  principles  of  his  first 
Christian  inst  irs.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  tlmt  any  such  profession  is 
either  a  cloaks  improper  motives  on  the  part  of  the  man  i.  in  self,  or  the  result  of 
underhand  dealing  on  the  part  of  some  one  who  hopes  to  reaj-  'ime  advantage  by  the 
change"  ("  Geuerul  Cuufereuce  of  the  Trotestant  Missionaries  in  China,"  tshanghai, 
1877,  p.  441). 
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"  It  is  their  solemn  conviction  that  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  a  heathen 
land  can  only  be  retarded  by  the  Missionaries  of  one  Communion 
receiving  the  converts  of  another  Church,  who  are  as  yet  imper-  atAUahab  d 
fectly  acquainted  with  Divine  truth,  and  unable  to  enter  intelligently 
into  (questions  which  separate  the  various  sections  of  Christendom,  especially 
those  who  are  under  discipline."  * 

4.  Jnauthorised  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  one  Mission  by  another  is 
a  violation  of  Comity  that  should  be  seduously  avoided.  If  anything  ought 
to  be  superfluous  in  evangelistic  operations,  it  should  be  the  need  of  quoting 
the  eighth  commandment.  Let  there  be  only  an  ear  open  to  request  for 
sectarian  interference,  and  requests  will  be  sure  to  come.  What  would  the 
great  Apostle  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Regarding  "  other  men's  labours,"  his 
avowed  principle  was  "  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  regions  beyond  you,  and 
not  to  boast  in  another  man's  line  of  things  made  ready  to  our  hand."  If 
the  Decalogn.e  were  antiquated,  the  New  Testament  injunction,  "  Let  him 
that  stole,  steal  no  more,"  is  not  antiquated. 

Missionary  annals  supply  noble  examples  of  Christian  honour  touching  this 
matter.  I  will  cite  but  one,  the  refusal  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since,  to  listen  to  urgent  solicitations  that  it  would  enter 
among  Armenians  either  in  the  provinces  of  Turkey  or  at  the  „  -, ,, 
Capitol.  Strong  appeals  were  made  for  aid  to  a  company  of  converts  ^.B.C.rjit. 
in  Constantinople,  who,  under  the  lead  of  an  able  pastor,  had  un- 
reasonably withdrawn  from  connection  with  the  American  Mission,  and  pleaded 
conscientious  convictions  in  favour  of  an  Episcopal  "  Reformed  Armenian  "  move- 
ment ;  but  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  after  mature 
deliberation,  unanimously  declared  ' '  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  could 
not  give  "the  desired  "  countenance  or  support,  as  it  would  be  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  great  and  good  work  for  so  many  years  carried  on  by  the 
American  Board  of  Missions  in  Turkey,  with  the  manifest  blessing  of  the  God 
of  Missions."  The  return,  soon  afterwards,  of  the  disatiected  party  to  cordial 
relations  with  the  Mission  of  the  American  Board,  as  well  as  other  subsequent 
developments,  attested  the  wisdom  no  less  than  the  Christian  courtesy  of  that 
decision.! 

5.  Inter-marriage  between  Missionaries  of  different  Societies  furnishes 
occasion  for  Comity.  The  liumber  of  labourers  and  the  proximity  of  fields 
having  increased  in  recent  years,  instances  of  the  kind  now  referred  to  have 
also  increased. 

When  a  lady'.;  term  of  service  has  been  short,  and  has  been  spent  chiefly  in 
ac({uiring  a  new  language  or  in  other  mere  preparations  for  usefulness,  and  she 
then  enters  into  a  domestic  arrangement  that  involves  connection  with  another 
Society,  no  equivalent  has  been  rendered  for  the  outlay  attending  her  appoint- 
ment. The  Societv  that  sent  her  out  will  have  borne  the  expense  required  to 
]jlace  her  in  the  hold  and  sustain  her  there  for  a  season,  and  must  now  have 
further  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  in  securing  a  substitute,  along  with, 
probably,  a  serious  embarrassment  at  the  station  from  which  the  lady  retires. 
The  least  which  ecjuity  demands  is  that  the  expenses  of  outfit,  journey  to  the 
original  place  of  destination,  as  well  as  support  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  be  refunded.  Marriage  is  indeed  honourable  in  all,  but  it  may  be 
attended  by  circumstances  not  so  honourable.  J 

*  "  Ivcport  of  llic  Allahabad  Missionary  Conference,"  London,  1873,  p.  485. 

t  "  Aiiiuial  Report  of  A.B.C.F.M.,"  18GG,  p.  18. 

I  The  Manual  for  Women  of  the  American  Board  lias  the  following  :  "  In  case  of  a 
Missionary  retiring  fi"om  the  field  within  a  limited  period,  as  five  years,  for  other  cause 
than  failure  of  health,  it  is  expected  that  an  equitable  return  will  be  made  to  the 
board, — due  regard  being  had  to  expenses  incurred  and  services  rendered  "  (p.  12). 
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Comity  Observed. 

The  annals  of  Protestant  foreign  evangelisation  record  a  prevailing  and 
most  gratifying  observance  of  Christian  proprieties  on  the  wide  field. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  this.  There  are  Societies  not  a  few  which 
make  little  or  no  mention  of  infringement.  Numerous  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  unintentional  friction,  actually  existing  or  imminent,  has 
been  promptly  obviated. 

In  1820  the  United  States  ship  Vinccnnes  touched  at  the  Marquesas  Islands, 
and  its  chaplain  conversed  with  natives  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Mission  among  them.  No  Missionary  from  any  quarter  of  the  world  was  there 
at  the  time,  nor  was  the  American  Board  aware  that  other  labourers  had  an  eye 
upon  that  region.  Learning  afterwards,  however,  that  audi  was  the  case,  the 
Board  relinquished  its  contemplated  movement,  and  placed  on  record  this 
avowal :  "  It  is  contrary  to  their  principles  to  interfere  with  other  Missionary 
Societies."  *  Since  then  that  sentiuieut  has  been  repeatedly  expressed  and  simi- 
larly acted  upon.  An  experience  not  dissimilar  took  place  also  at  Singapore.  So, 
too,  when  the  Mission  of  the  American  Board  was  about  to  be  established  at 
Madras,  a  most  friendly  coirespondence  ensued  with  the  representative  of  the 
London  Society,  then  residing  there,  and  happy  results  folhnved.  Noteworthy 
was  the  honourable  course  pursued  some  years  since  by  the  American  JMetiiodist 

Episcopal  Society,  in  relation  to  dividing  Bulgaria  for  evangelistic 
inBu^aria    Purposes  with  the  Board  just  named.     More  than  once  has  that 

Board  had  occasion  to  recognise  the  high-minded  and  courteous 
attitude  taken  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  when  a  question  of  Comity 
arose.  Public  mention  is  also  due,  in  view  of  the  honourable  course  of  the 
American  Baptist  Union,  regarding  a  recent  mischievous  invasion  of  territory  in 
Western  Asia,  occupied  by  the  American  Board. 

But  the  present  hour  is  not  the  time  for  an  exhaustive  mention  of  similar 
illustrations  in  the  history  of  other  kindred  organisations.  Many  an  instance 
has  there  been  of  friendly  co-ojieration  and  material  aid,  as  well  as  many  an 
instance  in  which  one  Mission  or  individual  has  gratefully  acknowledged  hos- 
pitality and  kindness   in   various   j.orms  from  members  of  other  eccle.siasacal 

connections.     It  is  a  delightful  fact   that,  in   general.   Christian 

^1°*^^"^°°^    brotherhood  is  nowhere  felt  so  warmly  as  among  labourers  from 

^^MissionMiesf  different  sections  of  the  Church,  toiling  in  the  same  great  harvest 

fields  of  heathendom.  Honourable  sentiment  and  conduct  are  the 
general  experience.  Dr.  Alexander  Dull",  in  his  forcible  utteraiice,  only  voiced 
a  prevailing  conviction  among  uon-sacramentarian  Missionary  bodies  :  "  1  would 
as  soon,"  said  he,  "  leap  into  the  Ganges,  as  venture  to  go  near  Tinnevclly,  except 
as  a  brother  to  see  the  good  work  that  is  going  on."  f 

Comity  Infringed. 

While  in  this  regard  the  avowed  position  and  actual  practice  of  many 
Societies  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  exceptions  exist.  Missionary  journals 
and  annual  reports  show  this.  Now  and  then  a  narrative  pamphlet  is  pub- 
lished, and  Missionary  memoirs  not  infrequently  contain  notices  of  the  same. 
Cases  are  known,  of  which  for  the  sake  of  peace,  or  for  other  reasons, 
aggrieved  parties  make  no  public  mention.  Sometimes  these  infelicities  are 
the  result  of — 

I.  Inadvertence  or  insufficient  information.  During  the  earlier  period 
of  Modern  Foreign  Missionary  movements,  the  hjibit  and  the  moans  of  giving 
publicity  to  intentions  and  operations  were  by  no  means  what  they  now  are. 

*  Annual  Eeport,  1833,  p.  8,«!. 

f  Speech  in  Freemasons'  IhiU,  Loiitlon,  ISoS. 
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On  tho  other  hand  the  number  of  organisations — between  one  and  two 
hundred — is  now  so  large  that  territorial  relations  are  becoming  more  intimate. 
A  little  or  a  good  deal  of  indiscretion  is  no  strange  thing.  Missionaries 
abroad,  rather  than  Home  Boards,  are  sometimes  chiefly  at  fault,  and  yet 
oftener  perhaps,  native  agents,  rather  than  Missions,  are  responsible  for 
disturbed  relations.  All  such  cases  can  easily  be  condoneu.  With  kindli- 
ness in  negotiatiorg  an  early  removal  of  the  oflfence  may  be  confidently 
anticipated. 

But  unhappily  that  anticipation  cannot  be  so  confidently  entertained 
where  intrusion  takes  place — 

II.  Under  less  pardonable  circumstt^nces.  Reference  is  not  now  made 
to  Roman  Catholic  methods.  No  regard  for  Comity  is  expected  from  that 
quarter.  The  propaganda  avows  the  design  of  establishing  a  counter- 
movement  beside  every  Protestant  station  in  the  heathen  world.  This 
proceeds  from  the  monstrous  assumption  by  the  Roman  Curia,  of  jarisdiction 
over  all  nations  of  the  earth.  Having  large  resources  and  a  measure  of 
governmental  aid,  that  Church  is  enabled  to  confront  nearly  all  Protestant 
evangelism  with  a  perpetual  menace  or  actual  hostilities.  We  neither 
expect  to  make  the  journey  to  Canossa,  nor  to  make  terms  on  any  other 
basis  than  a  universal  triumph  of  the  p'u-e  Gospel  of  peace. 

There  are,  however,  occurrences  within  the  limits  of  Protestant  foreign 
operations,  for  which  no  valid  pretext  ca^:'  be  pleaded.  The  prospect  of 
schism  would  seem  in  some  cases  to  awaken  no  dread,  and  its  EvangeUstio 
bitter  fruits  no  compunction.  It  is  notorious  that  here  and  piracy, 
there  a  lofty  inditi'erence  has  been  shown  to  the  local  rights  and  the  success- 
ful labours  of  faithful  Missionaries.  Evangelistic  piracy  has  been  practised. 
The  only  apology  at  times  offered  for  it  is  an  alleged  defect  in  ordinances. 
Church  members  and  catechumens  are  plie  i  with  objections  to  the  teachings 
of  those  men  who,  at  an  outlay  of  no  small  time  and  self-denial,  have  brought 
to  then  he  Gospel  of  our  Lord.  The  ministrations  of  such  are  pronounced 
invalid.  Industrious  endeavour  is  made — and  with  a  measure  of  success — 
to  entice  them  into  a  difl'ereut  fold.  Is  that  Gospol  propagation  or  sectarian 
spoliation  ?  Home  authorities  have,  by  suflerance,  if  not  by  formal  permis- 
sion, sometimes  sanctioned  such  vexatious  proceedings. 

But  Churchly  arrogance  is  not  the  only  form  of  mi.schievous  interference. 
There  are  free  lances,  whose  errantly  is,  at  times,  pursued  with  heedless 
disregard  of  Missionary  rights.  This  differs  from  the  organised  plunder 
just  spoken  of,  as  freebooting  differs  from  regular  warfare.* 

HI.  Consequent  evils.  Of  course  sad  results  follow.  Not  only  is  there 
a  needless  waste  of  forces,  but  a  sort  of  evangelistic  anarchy  ensues.  Tho 
welfare  of  newly-establisbed  Churches  is  imperilled.  Rivalries,  perplexities, 
discords  are  inevitable.  If  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  needed,  the  perseverance 
of  saints  may  thus  be  helped  on.  The  Apostle  Paul,  referring  to  those  who 
preached  Christ  of  contention,  thinking  to  add  atiliction  to  his  bonds,  rejoices 
thus:  "I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvation."     But  while  Divine 

*  It  is  not  yet  six  months  since  tlie  organ  of  a  religious  body  wlucli  patronises 
a  proselytising  irruption  into  a  Missiou-field  amply  occupied  by  another  denomination, 
gloried  thus  in  the  schitiiu  :  "  A  man  stronger  than  you  has  entered  your  house,  and 
bound  you,  and  is  spoiling  your  goods."  The  long  and  successful  occupancy  of  that 
field  is  coaisely  ridiculed  as  "  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  ("  The  Apostolic  Guide,"  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  Feb.  3rd,  1888). 
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Providence  knows  how  to  strike  straight  strol'      with  crooked  sticks,  it  is 
not  for  such  to  set  themselves  up  as  a  means  of    race. 

Embarrassments  Forestalled. 

Can  these  mischiefs  be  mitigated,  if  not  prevented  ?  Certainly  they  can 
and  ought  to  be.  There  are  principles  of  propriety,  indeed  self-evident 
maxims  of  moralitj',  which  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  accepted  by  all 
as  applicable  to  Foreign  Missions.  Certain  precautions  may  suitably  be 
formulated  at  this  time  ;  and  if  they,  as  well  as  the  principles  already 
enunciatPd,  are  approved  by  so  large  and  representative  a  body,  they  will 
tend  to  unify  general  sentiment  and  practice. 

I.  Missionary  candidates  and  Missionaries  should  be  duly  instructed. 
Home  influences,  emanating  from  jubt  views  on  this  subject  in  the  Churches 
and  in  administering  Boards,  are  indispensable.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge 
upon  a  point  so  obvious. 

II.  The  intention  to  establish  a  new  Mission  should  be  published  season- 
ably and  widely.  Simultaneous  independent  movements  in  the  same 
direction  may  thus  be  obviated.  When  the  thought  is  entertained  of 
entering  a  field  already  occupied  in  part,  early  correspondence  should  be 
had  with  those  who  have  preoccupied  the  ground.* 

Territorial  allotment  should  be  carefully  sought  and  regarded.  This  may 
seem  to  be  only  a  reiteration,  but  it  is  demanded  both  by  good  neighbour- 
hood and  by  evangelistic  economy.  The  co-existence  of  ditierent  nationalities 
and  languages  may  constitute  a  reasonable  exception  in  some  cases,  as  has 
aheady  been  stated,  A  general  consensus  has  also  determined  that  excep- 
tions may  be  made  in  favour  of  certain  populous  seaports  and  interior 
centres.  But  if  no  adequate  reasons,  local,  linguistic,  or  racial,  exist  for 
joint  occupation,  then  should  a  geographical  distribution  be  made  between 
different  agencies,  circulation  of  the  iSacred  Scriptures  included,  and  that 
distribution  should  be  strictly  observed.  The  history  of  Missions  shows  but 
JO  plainly  that  there  is  occation  for  introducing  this  topic.  At  the  Second 
Union  Missionary  Conference  in  London,  the  autumn  of  1854,  a  paper  was 
read  which  included  the  subject  of  territorial  relations.f 

*  It  is  now  half  a  century  since  tlie  American  Board  took  action  as  follow  s  : — 

"  Picsolved,  that  this  Board  respectfully  su;j<^cst  and  recommemh  \\hen- 

Anold  resolutionjjyf.,.  -^  Society  has  a  Mis^^ion  already  in  a  district  of  country  where  another 

A,B.C.F.M.     Society  contemplates  operations,  that  it  be  deemed  suitable  that  tlio 

Societies,  whose  Missionaries  are  already  in  the  field,  be  appris'id  of  the 

fact,  and  consulted  before  such  operations  are  cominence<r'  (Annual  Report,  1838,  p,  34), 

The  observance  of  this  obvious  rule  has  often  alreaily  resulted  happily.  The 
Prudential  Committee  of  that  Board  having,  for  instance,  conditionally  instructed  the 
Sandwich  Island  .Mission  to  send  some  of  their  number  to  the  ^larquesas  Islands,  three 
brethren  sailed  from  Honolulu  to  the  Society  Islands  (July  IS,  1832),  and  discussed 
the  whole  subject  of  Missions  in  the  Pacific,  with  the  fluglish  brethren.  The  latter 
proposed,  that  the  contemplated  Mission  should  be  postponed  till  word  could  be  had 
from  London,  but  if  that  were  deemed  inexpedient,  they  consented  lo  give  up  the 
Northern  Marquesas  group  (Washington  Islands)  to  American  occupation.  The  thre'3 
men  visited  those  Islands,  and  reported  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  But  the  Prudentif.) 
Committee,  upon  learning  that  the  Islands  were  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  field  occupied 
by  the  London  Society,  sent  instructions  to  take  no  further  steps  in  the  line  which  had 
been  thou-jht  of. 

t  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsdeu.     *'  Evaugelical  Christendom,"  vol.  viii.,  p.  432. 
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The  same  has  received  attention  at  sundry  similar  convocations,  both 
general  and  local,  that  have  since  been  convened.  The  latest  assembly  of 
the  kind,  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  present  year  (January  31st  to 
February  8rd),  composed  of  the  representatives  of  eleven  denominations, 
divided  into  eighteen  distinct  Missions,  adopted  pertinent  resolutions, 
•Nvithout  a  dissenting  voice.* 

An  equitable  division  of  fields  and  labours  is  in  accord  with  Scripture 
teaching  and  example.  From  the  college  of  Apostles  one  devoted  himself  to 
the  circumcision  and  another  to  the  uncircumcision.  Nothing  more  is 
needed  than  that  the  Oriental  courtesy  of  Abram  become  prevalent :  "  Let 
there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  thee  and  me,  and  between  my 
herdmi'u  and  thy  herdmen,  for  we  be  brethren.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  dei)art  to  the  right  hand,  then  I 
will  go  to  the  left."  Pleasing  illustrations  have  occurred  within  the  present 
century.  Among  many,  one  occurred  fifty  years  since.  When  labourers, 
under  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  were  dismissed  on  account  of 
irregular  proceedings,  but  refused  to  yield  the  ground  to  other  Missionaries 
of  that  gjciety,  the  London  Society  declined  their  ofl'cr  of  service  unless 
they  would  remove  to  a  different  district. 

Removal  of  Difficulties. 

It  is  supposable — and  unhappily  facts  confirm  the  supposition — that 
serious  embarrassments  may  arise.  The  lorenamed  and  other  cautionary 
measures  being  imperfectly  observed,  there  comes  an  antagonism  of 
interests.  Trespass  is  charged,  and  complications  seem  to  forbid  the  hope 
of  adjustment  by  any  of  the  methods  hitherto  suggested.  What  shall  be 
done  ?  Ko  positive  human  enactment  can  be  made  or  enforced.  Yet  some 
irenic  device  is  required.  ^Mediation  naturally  suggests  itself.  Of  course, 
nothing  like  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  in  England  can  be  contemplated. 
"We  would  not  employ  even  the  term  arJiitration,  implying  thereby  an 
authoritative  umpire  to  decide  diilieulties.     But — 

1.  A  Comv.uttec  of  lufcrcnce  can  be  appuintcd.  It  may  consist  of  one 
or  more  members.  An  impartial  referee,  or  Board  of  Ixeferces  being  con- 
stituted, will  receive  statements,  oral  or  written,  and  then  give,  not  a  decree, 
unless  so  requested,  but  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  caFje  submitted. 
Something  anuiagous  to  this  is  lound  in  Denmark,  called  Courts  Danish  Courts 
of  Conciliation.  They  have  no  otUcial  standing,  and  neither  of  ConciUation 
party  is  legally  bound  by  the  judgment  rendered.     The  object  *'"^^'''^*^'°''' 

*  '"1.  Resolved  :  That  in.  towns  not  occupied  by  any  Christian  denomination,  where 
the  }x»pidatioa  is  tifteon  thousand  or  over,  more  than  one  denomination  may  enter. 
And  that  it  is  recommended  that  in  places  of  less  than  fifteen  thousand, 
where  tliere  are  already  established  more  than  one  denomination,  the  Resolutions  of 
place  shall  be  ceded  to  the  one  which  first  occupied  it,  save  in  the  case  of       Mexico, 
privat ;  agreement  between  the  interested  parties.     In  case  of  difficulties 
about  the  arrangement  of  the  particulars  of  disoccupation,  the  matter  shall  be  resolved 
by  tliC  Committee  of  Arbitration,  hereinafter  provided  for. 

■'  2.  That  a  place  formerly  occupied  by  a  denomination,  and  afterward  abandoned 
for  one  year  or  more,  may  be  occupied  by  another  on  invitation  by  any  one  in  the 
*ilace,  or  even  without  such  invitation. 

"  3.  That  by  the  occupation  of  a  place  is  to  be  understood  the  organisation  of  a 
c  onavegation  in  said  phre,  and,  furthcrm<y ",  the  holding  of  stated  religious  services  in 
the  same,'' 
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of  these  Courts  is  to  prevent  needless  and  irritating  litij^ation,  the  judge 
aiming  to  give  an  opinion  which  will  reasonably  prevent  the  carrying  of  a 
controvers}'  into  the  regular  law  courts.  The  expedient  is  said  to  work  well, 
especially  by  economising  in  time,  expense,  and  hard  feelings.  Something 
analagous  may  also  be  seen  in  the  resort  to  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
interuational  difl'crences.  In  the  more  civilised  political  world  there  is  now 
an  auspicious  drift  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Reference, 
to  which  matters  in  dispute  between  Governments  may  be  sent  for  adjudica- 
tion. A  permanent  peace  policy  is  gainiug  in  the  esteem  of  all  the  wise  and 
philanthropic.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  renind  this  assembly  of  a  recent 
deputation  from  England,  embracing  Members  of  Parliament  and  other 
gentlemen,  who  were  bearers  of  an  address  to  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  That  address,  signed  by  over  two  hundred  and  thirty 
members  of  Parliament,  contemplates  a  pi*o vision  for  the  adjustment  of  com- 
plications that  may  arise  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It 
is  already  a  third  of  a  century  (1856),  since  forty-six  nations  bound  them- 
selves, in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  to  abide  by  a  declaration  of  certain  maritime 
regulations.  Since  1815  there  have  been  between  fifty  and  sixty  instances 
of  arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of  international  diilcrences.  Does  it  become 
the  Christian  Church,  in  her  aggressive,  yet  peaceful  movements,  to  be 
behind  civil  governments  in  eflbrts  for  peace  ? 

■  2.  Appointment  of  the  CommUtee.  No  costly  and  elaborate  machinery  is 
required.  This  Conference  might  designate  one  permanent  Committee  of 
Reference  for  the  entire  sisterhood  of  Societies ;  or  one  in  each  of  the  three 
or  more  countries  of  leading  Missionary  enterprise  ;  or  might  recommend  a 
metho'l  .  appointment  as  occasion  shall  offer.  An  experiment,  somewhat 
in  thi'  ime,  has  already  been  proposed  on  one  Missionary  field  for  its  own 
bettei  guidance.* 

3.  AJvajifages  Resulting.  Instead  of  heated  puLlic  discussion 
and  chronic  alienatioLis,  Mii^sious  and  Missionary  Societies  may  thus 
have  the  prompt  arbitrament  of  Christian  candour.  Delicate  questions 
relating  to  precedenccj  to  geographical  boundaries,  to  pecuniary 
claims,  to  conflicting  methods,  and  whatever  assumes  a  grave  aspect, 
might — by  mutual  consent — be  thus  referred.  Provide  properly  for 
adjustment,  and  grievances  will  be  less  likely  to  arise.     When  the 

*  The  recent  Conference  of  Protestant  Missions   in   Mexico,  bcsiilos  resohitions 
already  cited,  adopted  the  follo\vin<r  : — 

"  4.  That  a  Committee  of  Arbitration  be  named  by  this  assembly,  to  I'C  composed  of 

one  member  of  eaeh  denomiiiatiun  herein  represented,  U,  examine  and 

Resolutions    resolve  the  questions  that  may  arise  in   conneetion  with  the  subject 

°n  Mexico*'^  treated  of  in  the  resohitions.     The  decisions  of  the  Committee  shall  be 

without  appeal,  and  therefore  final,  when  two-thirds  of  its  members  vote 

either  affirmatively  or  negatively  on  any  subject  j/rescnted  for  their  decision, 

"5.  That  this  agreement  shaU  be  valid  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

"6.  That  if  any  other  Evangelical  denomination  shall  begin  Missionary  work  in  the 
country,  its  attention  shall  be  called  to  this  agreement,  and  it  shall  V>e  invited  to  enter 
into  the  same,  by  naming  the  representative  to  serve  on  the  Committee  ot  Arl titration. 
"  7.  When  a  Mission  represented  by  a  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arbitration, 
shall  be  an  interested  party  in  any  quef=tion  presented,  the  Committee  shall  name 
another  to  preside  in  such  a  case."' 
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need  of  jastification  before  tlie  Cliristian  world  sliall  be  felt,  a 
rcstruiut  will  l>e  pat  upon  doiibtfal  movements.  Christianity  is,  by- 
way of  eiiiiucnce,  the  religion  of  love  and  peace.  May  this  great 
Missionary  Conference  lead  to  a  cosmopolitan  concordat. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Dr.  Warneck  had  asked  for  the  sympathy 
of  the  Conference  in  reference  to  the  subject  to  which  he  had 
drawn  attention,  and  to  his  own  position  at  that  time.  He  would, 
therefore  ask  Dr.  Murray  Mitcliell  to  lead  them  in  prayer  on  behalf 
of  their  friend. 

Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  offered  ])rayer. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Murdock,  D.D.  (Secretary,  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union) :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  have  asked  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words 
for  a  special  purpose ;  but  lest  I  shoula  not  be  able  to  refer  to  the  matter 
again  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  ap}.roval  of  the  admirable  Paper  which 
has  been  read  by  my  very  distinguished  friend  Dr.  Thompson. 

In  a  "  Manual  of  Evangelical  Protestant  Missions,"    prepared  by  Dr. 
H.   Gundert,  the  Society  whicb  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  has  been 
noticed  in  a  peculiar  way.     We  have  been  charged  with  over-reaching  and 
over-grasping  in  the  case  of  the  Lutheran  Mission  in  the  Telugu 
country,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  Dostonian  Mission  (I  sup-    Baptist  and 
pose  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions)      Lutheran 
in  Asia  Minor.     My  friend  has  disposed  of  the  last  charge  and       °^^^  ^^^' 
statement.     Wo  have  not  interfered  with  the  work  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  in   Asia   Minor,   and,   God   helping  us,  we  shall  never 
interfere  in  the  way  indicated  in  the  charge.     But  with  reference  to  our 
Telugu  Mission  you  may  not  be  aware  that  we  entered  the  country  twenty- 
two  years  before  our  Lutheran  friends  in  the  United  States,  for  whom  we 
entertain  the  very  highest  regard.     Whatever  trespass  we  may  have  com- 
mitted upon  other  Societies,  we  have  not  consciously  committed  any  trespass 
upon    these   dear  brethren.     We    occupied  the  town  which  became  their 
central  station  many  years  before  they  did,  and  we  withdrew  from  it  simply 
because  we  had  not  the  men  to  occupy  it.      We  recommenced  there,  as  you 
know,  in  the  great  movement  running  from  1868  to  1878,  during  which 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  converts  were  gathered  into  the  churches 
of  our  Telugu  Mission. 

Our  native  preachers  traversed  the  whole  region.     The  Church  at  Ongole 
liad  become  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  the  field  from  that  centre, 
and  we  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  line  of  stations  to  the  north  of  us.     We 
liad  already  gone  north  to  Secunderabi'd  and  to  Hanamaconda,  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Secunderabad,  and  we  found  it  necessary  to  establish  stations  that  we 
might  guard  and  nourish  the  disciples  who  had  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
come  to  our  charge.     Wo  established  a  station  at  Bapatla  on  the  coast,  and  at 
Vimikonda.     Our  Lutheran  brethren  complained  that  we  had  trespassed  on  their 
territory.     They  appointed  a  Commission  to  visit  us,   and   we   on   our  part 
appointed  two  brethren,  myself  being  one  of  them,  and  after  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  whole  question  we  came  to  this  decision  :  In  the    agr™ment. 
first  place,  that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  our  work  by  any  geographical  lines  ;  they  had  so  interlaced 
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without  our  intention,  without  any  i)urpoBe  of  ours,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  separate  them.  In  the  second  i>hico,  wo  agreed  that  the  Missionaries  be 
instructed  to  press  it  upon  the  native  preacliers  tliat  tliey  refrain  from  any 
denominational  appeal,  or  from  an  ajipeal  to  any  caste  prejudices,  with  a  view 
to  win  disciples  from  one  Society  to  the  other. 

In  the  third  place  we  agreed  that  wherever  either  Society  had  so  much  as 
a  school  established,  the  agints  of  the  other  Society  should  refrain  from  going 
there.  And  in  the  fourth  place  we  agreed  to  instruct  the  Missionaries  t(t  bi- 
very  careful  in  receiving  members  from  either  jiarty  until  they  had  ascertained 
that  they  came  free  of  all  taint,  or  in  any  way  subject  to  any  form  of  discipliiu>. 
We  thought  that  the  observance  of  these  rules  might  obviate  all  ditlicultiLs. 
In  making  this  statement  I  do  not  wish  to  east  any  retiection  upon  our  Lutheran 
brethren,  but  I  simply  wish  to  clear  ourselves  of  a  thing  that  we  never  contem- 
plated, and  that  we  never  would  have  done.  L'nhappily  fresh  dilHculties  aroso, 
on  which  1  nuist  not  say  more,  in  the  absence  of  the  other  i)arty,  than  that  we 
feel  quite  guiltless  of  any  violation  of  these  rules. 

Rev.  H.  Williams  (C.M.S.,  from  IJengal) :  IVIy  object  in  saying  a  few 
words  is  to  emphasise  the  desirability  of  a  common  understanding  about  the 
interchange  of  workers.  The  jMission  to  which  I  belong  in  Bengal  has 
enabled  me  in  a  special  way  to  become  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the 
subject.  It  is  a  large  j\Iission  about  seventy  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  workers  in  Bengal  are  drawn  from  that  ^Mission.  I  sec, 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  such  an  understanding  as  is  hero 
ofComiw.  I'cferred  to.  I  regret  to  say  that  again  and  again  in  the 
experience  of  the  last  ten  years  I  have  seen  men  and  women 
going  from  our  Mission,  and  being  employed  in  other  ^Missions  without  any 
reference  to  us — native  men  and  women  whom  llicy  never  would  have 
appointed  if  they  had  first  made  inquiry  of  us.  With  regar<l  to  the  women 
I  may  give  you  one  very  clear  instance.  A  woman  had  mi.-5Conducted 
herself;  she  was  an  agent  of  ours^  and  she  was  excommunicated  in  our 
churches.  She  went  down  to  Calcutta,  and  the  next  wc  heard  of  her  was 
that  she  was  being  emj)Ioycd  as  a  l!iblc  woman  there.  It  was  only  by  our 
making  a  strong  protest  that  she  was  taken  out  of  that  position  as  long  as 
her  excommunication  lasted,  but  tlien  she  was  taken  on  again.  I  do  think 
that  we  need  to  have  something  said  about  this  matter  here. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  boundaries  an<l  districts,  in  Bengal,  as  far  as 
my  experience  allows  me  to  judge,  we  do  not  feel  the  diiiiculty  so  much  in  the 
country  parts  ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  very  good  undirstanding,  1  think, 
between  the  Missionary  Socitties.  Honourable  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
Society  to  which  I  rejoice  to  belong,  ihe  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  as  one 
of  its  IMissionaries  1  should  like  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
Comity  between  J),, ble  Society  of  the  Bai)tists,  and  to  the  way  in  which  they  have 

Ba  tisu  worked  with  us  in  Bingal.  Some  dissatisfied  persons  in  our 
Mission  have  before  now  sent  to  some  of  our  Ba])tist  brethren 
begging  them  to  come  and  establish  a  Church  in  our  district,  and  the  practice 
of  our  brethren  in  Calcutta  has  been  to  put  such  a  letter  into  an  enveh)pe  and 
send  it  to  our  Missionaries.  How  is  this  kind  of  coumion  understanding 
to  be  brought  about?  I  think,  first  of  all,  it  should  come  about  liere  at  home 
among  the  Secretaries  and  Boards  in  England  and  America  ;  and  then  on  the 
field  there  should  be  the  Committees  of  Reference  which  have  been  proposed 
in  the  Paper  which  has  been  read  to  us. 

Rev.  Professor  Aiken,  D.D.  (Princeton,  U.S.A.):  The  single  point  upon 
■which  I  wish  to  say  a  word  is  a  point  lying  directly  behind  the  one  brought 
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l)cforo  us  in  Dr.  Thompson's  Paper,  and  touclicil  upon  again  and  again 
already,  namely,  the  refusal  to  employ  in  one  Society  the  accents     -. 
of  another.     I  want  to  go  to  the  back  of  that,  and  suggest  the    thcagcnts^f 
greatest  caution  in  taking  up  the  candidates  of  one  Society  for  °*^"-'^ ''""^ti"* 
employment  in  another.     Let  mo  illustrate  what  I  want  to  say  by  a  i?inglo 
case  in  connection  with  our  own  training  of  theological  students  at  rrinetton 
within  the  last  year  or  two.     Eight  years  ago  two  young  Jinlgarians  camo 
to  Princeton,  and  both  entered  upon  the  academic  course  in  the  collco 
of  Now  Jersey.      After   completing   their    acauemic   course  they  entered 
upon    a  theological    course.      One  went    to    a   Presbyterian    seminary   in 
Allegheny,  and   the  other  came   to  us.      AVhca  they  reached  the  end  of 
their  course  the  question  was  how  they  should  lind  employment  amou" 
their  own  people. 

Ono  of  tli  so  two  young  men  accepted  an  overture  made  to  him  by  the 
American  Methodist  Jioard,  and  ho  goes  back  as  one  of  their  employes. 
The  other,  who  was  our  student,  camo  to  mo  for  advice.  I  said,  "  J)o  not 
seem  to  change  your  faith  for  the  sake  of  a  commissiDU  ;  do  not  take 
employment  there  unless  your  own  cunviction  leads  you  to  do  it,  and 
enables  you  to  do  it  heartily."  JIo  is  now  pursuing  a  course  of  medical 
study,  that  ho  may  have  two  modes  of  working  for  the  benelit  of  his  people. 
This  suggests  the  point  on  which  I  wish  to  lay  stress,  that  there  should 
be  the  greatest  tenderness  and  carefulness  in  dealing  with  candidates  for 
employment  in  the  Missiou-ilcld. 

Mr.  John  Archibald  (National  r>ible  Society  of  Scotland,  from  Ilankow): 
I  do  not  enter  into  this  matter  an  my  own  account,  but  rather  on  behalf  of 
some  who  would  gladly  have  been  here  this  morning,  only  they  are  at  tho 
other  side  of  the  globe.  "  Behcdd,  how  good  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity."  If  you  wanted  to  see  that  you  would  only  havo 
to  go  to  the  other  side  of  China  on  the  banks  of  tho  Yang-tse, 
and  there  you  would  see  it  for  yourselves.     I  do  not  believe  in^  ^uchreai 

1  •      1    r    •    •  1  r     ^  i\     t.  \  i  •        a         u       Comity  in  China, 

geographu'al  divisions,  l)ecause  we  lind  that  i>y  working  together 

we  can  help  one  another  a  great  deal  more  than  we  hinder  ono  another. 

In  China  some  years  ago  there  was  a  Mission  inaniied  by  a  brother  who  was 

a  kindly.  God-feai'ing  man,  and  was  a  gre:it  lielp  to  us  all ;  but  a  change  occurred. 

A  new  Ijishop  came  out  wlm  had  new  clergy  and  new  views,  and  he  made  a 

new  departure.     There  was  new  teaching  with  regard  to  tlie  subject  which  wo 

are  considering  this  morning,  and  it  is  that  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you. 

There  is  no  harm  in  my  naniiuL;  the  Cliurch,  because  nobody  will  lind  it  out. 

Tlie    Chinese    name    of  it    is,    '"The    Holy  Catholic  Church."      The    JJishop, 

teaching  his  converts  in  a  catechism  issued  abf>ut  two  years  ago,  says  this  :  "In 

regard  to  the  sin  of  sectarianism,  how  are  we  to  jiray  i   The  Common 

Prayer   JJook    says:     'From   all   sedition,    privy   conspiracy,    and     A  striking 

rebellion,  from  ail  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism,  deliver  us.'     **'^P  ■"*• 

Has  Jesus  said  anytliing  in  regard  to  it  .'     He  has  spoken  words  of  warning  to 

us.      '  And   many  false   prophets  shall  arise  and   .shall   deceive  many '  (Idatt. 

xxix.  11}.     Wliat  does  St.  Paul  say  .'     "The  time  v.ill  come  when  they  will  not 

endure   sound    doctrine*    (2  Tim.    iv.   .'>,  4).     Are   there  any    other   arousing 

words  with  reference  to  this  I     There  are  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  second 

and  third  chapters,  and  the  whole  of  the  E[)istle  of  .Jude.     What  about  those 

who  have  been  brought  up  from  their  childhood  among  the  sects  ?     Their  sin  is 

comparatively  lighter  because  of  their  ignorance.    In  ivgard  to  sectarians,  may 

we  lead  them  with  words  ?     No  one  has  ever  seen  a  blind  man  on  the  point  of 

stepping  into  danger  without  informing  him  ((jf  the  danger)  ;  we  must  act  like- 

V()[..   II.  29 
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wise.     Is  there  anything  else  wo  ou;5'ht  to  do  ?     We  o\ii,'ht  to  pray  the  Lord  of 
Heaven,  the  great  Sliepherd,  to  lead  these  lost  slieep  into  the  fdld." 

The  Bishop  was  innuediately  followed  by  one  of  his  own  clergy,  who  also 
wr(^te  another  book  which  was  issned  at  our  centre.     It  in  much  to  the  saino 
efTiet,  but  it  is  too  long  for  me  to  give  (piotations  from  it.     The 
of  pr'oteUrVising.^^''"^^^'''  ^'^y^  '•  "Now  why  do  I  desire  that  all  the  Christians  in  China 
should  join  the  Holy  Catholic  Churches  of  England  iind  America  / 
This  is  my  reason  :  The  converts  connected  with  the  CJospel  Halls  (Noncon- 
formist  Churches)  cannot  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Hall    without  giving  up 
essential  doctrines,  but  they  can  join  the  Holy  Catholic  Churches  of  England 
and  America  without  giving  up  any  essential  doctrines.  The  converts  connected 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Hall  cannot  join  the  Gospel  Halls  without  giving  up 
essential  doctrines,  but  they  can  join  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  witlnnit  giving 
up  any  essential  doctrine.  Thus  the  important  thing  for  all  believers  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  to  become  united  in  the    Holy  Catholic  Church."      These   are   the 
principles  ;  now  what  is  the  practice  I     Although,  numerically,  but 

influence  ^  '^  Weak  jMissiou,  they  began  at  Shanghai,  multiplying  stations,  and 
they  have  planted  their  stations  all  up  and  down  the  Yang-tse, 
alongside  other  and  older  stations  and  nowhere  else.  Wherever  they  have  gone 
they  have  carried  on  this  work  of  enlightening  the  blind  and  the  ign(»rant,  and 
leading  them  to  the  truth.  And  what  has  been  the  result  i  The  result  is  tliis — 
that  confusion  has  been  introduced.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  protest  issued  by  one 
Mission  against  this  work.  There  are  twelve  cases  of  men  who  have  been,  in 
a  measure,  bought  over;  in  one  instance  a  whole  Church, — a  little  one — the 
whole  congregation — was  taken  away.     Hence  this  protest  has  been  issued. 

Now  Avhat  is  to  be  done  1  do  not  know.     It  seems  to  nic  that,  as  wo  have 

been  denouncing  jvgnostic  literature,  we  should  have  some  indignation  for  this 

kind  of  literature  that  I  have  refeniid  to.     We  have  been  denounc- 

^^)f  *T^*h"^    ing  the  opium  trailic  and  the  tratlic  in  rum  and  gin  ;  I  think  we 

denoxmced.  ♦^'^o^i^  '^^^^^^  ^^  denounce  this  trade  in  babes  in  Christ.  It  is  wink- 
ing a  great  mischief.  I  can  read  letters  written  by  converts  to  an 
old  Missionary  showing  how  this  thing  works.  This  is  one  of  them  : —  "  We,  the 
undersigned  disciples,  had  in  our  former  state  been  long  lost  in  the  devil's  world. 
"We  are  indebted  to  the  venerable  teacher  for  our  rescue  from  the  sea  of  misery  ; 
surely  no  good  fortune  could  have  been  greater  than  that.  Now  we  have  been 
searching  the  Scriptures,  incpiiring  into  tiie  root  and  branches,  and  we  tind  that 
the  H(dy  Catholic  Church  is  the  root ;  we  therefore  ought  to  revert  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  On  this  account  we  wjite  a  few  words  to  thank  the  venerable 
teacher  for  his  kindness  of  former  days,  and  to  make  known  to  him  our  present 
good  fortinie.  ^Moreover,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  venerable  teacher  himself  will 
return  to  the  Catludic  Cliui\li." 

Such  letters  as  these  have  been  written  ;  and  as  an  old  ^lissionary  says,  "  Is 
it  not  a  pitialile  thing  that  after  labouring  thirty  years  in  this  land  I  should  find 
that  men,  whom  I  bapti-ed  in  their  infancy  twenty  years  ago,  are  to-day  discuss- 
ing the  (piestion  whether  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ  or  not  I '''  I  think  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.  There  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  .silence  on  the  siibject. 
"Wo  have  to  meet  the  same  difficulty  that  Paul  met  in  the  case  of  Judaising 
teachers,  and  we  ought  to  meet  it  in  the  same  way. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Arden  (C.M.S.,  from  South  India) :  Upon  this  subject,  it  is 
most  important  that  there  should  be  some  definite  outcome  from  this  Confer- 
ence. I  am  afraid  that  many  persons  in  speaking  of  it  will  say,  "  It  was 
all  very  nice  and  interesting,  but  what  was  the  outcome  of  it?"  It  is 
twenty-five  years  ?ince  I  went  to  India,  and  I  must  say  that  we  have 
Buffered  severely  in  our  Mission  work  from  the  lack  of  brethren  recognising 
those  great  principles  which  we  have  been  laying  down.  Now  what 
I  would  ask  is  this,  that  wc  should  at  this  Conference  pass  some  strong 
resolutions  couUemmug  the  practice  of  one  Society  making  inroads  into  the 
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territory  of   another.      I  may  give  you    ono    illustration.      I  had    in    an 

interesting  Mission  district  a  cluster  of  four  or  five  villages.     One  of  them 

was   particularly  unsatisfactory.     The  people   had  asked  for 

baptism,  but   they   were   utterly   unfit  for   it.     An    agent  of  ^n^^ew  *^u°  jf 

another  Society  passes  through  that  village  :  ho  docs  not  stay  a 

week  there,  but  he  baptises  a  considerable  number  of  the  natives  just  in  the 

very  middle  of  the  circle  of  my  villages,  and  he  then  loaves  them,  and,  as 

far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  to  this  day  been  near  them  again.     That  is  the 

sort  of  thing  we  sometimes  meet  with.     I  have  no  doubt  the  man  did  it  in 

earnestness,  and  that  he  thought  he  was  doing  a  great  work.     At  the  same 

time  it  is  the  upsetting  of  all  rule  and  order  in  the  Mission-tield. 

I  was  excee(linf,'ly  sorry  to  hoar  a  speaker  say  that  wo  cannot  respect  or 
roLjard  f^eograpliicai  boundaries.      Now    I  think   that  is  just  the 
thing  that  we  ouj^ht  to  do.     If  geograpliical  boundaries  are  not  Oeogfaphical 
observed,  wliat  i>f  to  bo  observecW     Wliy  should  an  agent  from  jo  be  obterved. 
aniitlier  Society  come  into  another  Missionary's  district,  and  stir 
up  ill-feeling  ? 

In  regard  to  Tinnevelly,  I  believe  that  ono  of  the  greatest  reasons  f(^r  the 
((rcat  success  in  that  IMission  has  been  concentrated  efFoii;,  and  its  being  left  to 
one  body  of  Christians;  and  I  believe  that  Missions  will  make  great  progress, 
if  certain  districts  are  left  in  the  hands  of  certain  definite  Societies.  I  know 
that  wo  make  a  <,'reat  deal  of  ditlerences  at  home.  Thank  God,  we  make 
imconuaonly  little  of  them  aliroad,  and  I  most  lirnily  believe  that  the  natives 
think  very  bttle  of  our  differences.  You  may  get  half-a-dozen  Brahnians  in  a 
room  who  will  not  eat,  and  who  will  not  intermarry  with  one  another,  because 
they  hold  difl'erent  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  soul.  But  I  have  known  men 
trained  in  very  high  Chuz'ch  ideas,  who,  nevertheless,  because  the  Wesleyan 
Chaitel  was  two  hundred  yards  nearer  their  own  house,  constantly  attended 
it ;  and  they  did  not  see  much  diirereiice  after  all.  They  had  given  up  their 
Vishnu  :  and  they  had  grasped  the  great  and  glorious  Christ ;  and  that  is  the 
main  point. 

I  would  emphasise  most  strongly  the  undosirability  of  taking  agents  from 
other  Societies  without  a  mutual  understanding.      When  I  was  in  Madras  a 
very  intelligent  Brahman  Christian  ottered  himself  to  me.     I  said, 
"  AVhom  do  y(Mi  belong  to  t  "     He  repbed  :   '*  I  have  been  work-  ^'^J^^X'f ' 
iiiL,' witii  the  Wesleyans."     "Then,"   I  said,    "I   will   go   to   the     societies. 
\\  esleyuns,  and  set!  the  secretary,  and  we  will  discuss  the  subject.'' 
There  was  no  ditiiculty  ;  and  tlie  matter  was   arranged  most   pleasantly.      A 
short  time  ayo  I  was  speaking  to  the  Missionary  who  was  the  means  of  bringing 
that  man  to  (Jhrist  ;  and  he  rejoiced  (as  we  can  all  rejoice j  that  the  man  made 
a  change  in  an  honourable  and  proper  way,  and  went  on  well  under  new  cir- 
cuiii.stniices.     I  do  most  strongly  emphasise  the  point  that  we  should  not  break 
up  this  Conference,  without  at  any  rate  passing  some  very  strong  rescjlutions 
that  We  can  point  to  and  say,  "  The  imited  Conference  completely  condemned 
an  ini-oad  into  ani)ther  Missionary's  territory,  or  an  exchange  of  agents  without 
reference  to  those  by  whom  *^hey  had  been  emplo3-ed.      If  a  strong  protest  wero 
made  upon  this  point,  I  think  there  would  be  some  practical  outcome  of  this 
intensely  interesting  Conference. 

Rev.  E.  Van  Orden  (Brazil) :  If  we  cannot  pass  resolutions  I  hope  the 
outcome  of  this  Couferonce  will  be  a  Board  of  Reference ;  for  diiliculties  in 
Missions  multiply  not  only  in  India  but  in  Brazil,  and  I  would      suggests 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  Societies  should  divide     a  Board  of 
their  fields  better  than  they  do  at  present.     I  have  been  in     Reference. 
Brazil  lor  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  have  employed  a  colporteur  partly  paid 
by  a  Society  in  Glasgow,  and  a  Society  in  America  sent  a  colporteur  into 
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the  same  field,  followed  by  a  colporteur  from  some  Society  in  London. 
Now  tbat  is  a  waste  of  time  and  a  waste  of  money, — a  waste  of  time 
because  tbere  are  millions  of  people  wbo  bave  not  tbe  Bible  in  Brazil,  and 
a  waste  of  money  because  we  buve  not  money  enougb  to  supply  tbe  men 
tbat  are  wanted.  AVby  sbould  not  tbese  Societies  divide  Brazil  among 
tbcm  ?  Tbe  same  tbing  goes  on  still.  Wby  sbould  n'^  one  Society  take 
tbe  nortb  of  Brazil,  and  tbe  otber  Society  take  tbe  soutb,  each  being 
responsible  for  its  own  field,  instead  of  leaving  many  places  in  Brazil  wbere 
not  a  single  Bible  can  be  bad  ? 

Tben  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  has  hj»d  Missions  in  Brazil  for  twenty-t^ight  years,  along  the 
coast,  and  that  another  Society  of  the  Southern  States  has  entered  into  our  tield, 
and  created  some  unpleasant  feelings  by  setting  forth  their  peculiar  doctrines 
and  making  some  mischief  cimong  the  members  of  our  Churches. 

Now,  brethren,  wiien  the  field  is  so  large,  when  we  have  entire  provinces  in 
Brazil  that  have  no  Missionaries,  I  ask  you  in  the  name  i)f  common  sense  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Gospel,  is  it  right  that  Missionaries  of  otlier 
V  0  mroa  s.  (j^jnominations,  which  differ  in  some  points  from  ours,  should  not 
rather  go  to  these  provinces  where  there  is  no  Missionary  than  go  to  provinces 
Avhere  Missionaries  are  alrea  ';<•  es'.  blished  ?  More  depends  upon  the  men  some- 
times than  upon  the  Societ'-  ,  the  *^""e  I  advocate  the  creation  of  a  Board  of 
lleference,  such  Board  to  o  chosen  by  the  difierent  Societies,  tf)  which  they 
pledge  themselves  to  subuiit  all  questions  of  this  kind.  We  agree  in  many 
points  on  the  Mi  inn-tield,  and  I  am  sure  that  these  little  dilhculties  in  due 
time,  with  the  L  of  God,  a.d  with  prayer  and  supplication,  will  all  be  re- 
moved, and  God  shall  be  glorified. 

The  Acting  Secretary :  I  would  suggest  tbat  our  brethren  should  avoid 
naming  Societies  in  their  bpeecbes.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Van  Orden,  has  named 
at  least  four  Societies.  Probably  tbe  representatives  of  all  tbo-e  four 
Societies  may  be  in  tbe  meeting,  and  may  want  to  answer  him,  and  they 
will  certainly  not  get  tbe  chance  because  of  tbe  numbex'  of  names  aheady 
sent  in. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Padfield,  B.D.  (C.M.S.,  from  Masubpatam) :  As  an  old 
Mistionary  of  some  twenty  years'  standing,  let  me  say  that,  from  bitter 
experience  in  our  Mission,  we  do  feel  tbe  importance  of  this  subject.  1  fully 
agree  with  all  tbat  was  said  in  the  admirable  address  to  which  we  bave 
listened.  Would  tbat  its  sentiments  were  always  carried  into  action  in  tbe 
Mipsion-fieid  !  It  is  pleasant  to  bear  of  tbe  action  taken  by  one  Society. 
W^ould  tbat  all  Societies  acted  in  tbe  same  way  I  But  unfortunately  they 
do  not.  I  do  not  ki)OW'  tbat  I  sbould  bave  spoken  this  morning  bad  it  not 
been  for  a  report  from  our  owr  M'>sion,  which  only  came  to  me  tbree  days 
ago.  It  is  so  thoroughly  ajuvjuis  of  this  subject  that  I  felt  I  must  speak. 
Tbe  report  to  which  1  refer  is  fioni  one  of  our  Missionaries  wbo  went 
to  tbe  field  wbere  be  is  now  labouring,  some  thirty  years  ago.  There  were 
tben  little  more  than  a  hundred  converts  in  tbe  whole  of  tbat  part  of  tbe 
country,  whilst  at  present  there  are  more  than  eight  thousand,  and  tbe 
jMission  is  well  manned  both  by  European  and  native  agents.  Yet  this 
brother  Missionary  speaks  in  the  most  bitter  terms  of  interlop'^rs  con.ing 
to  bis  ow'n  doors  and  interfericg  with  his  work.  Ought  these  tbirgs  to 
be  so  ? 

I  do  tldn^'  that,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said,  it  would  be  a  good  outccme 
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of  this  influential  i,'atboring  if  we  could  send  out  to  our  brethren  in  the  ^Missiuu- 
tit'ld  some  rules  for  corporate  action,  and  lay  down  some  definite 
lines  on  this  subject.     Let  it  not  all  end  in  mere  sentiment  and  Desirability  of 
woi-         People  at  home  cannot  fully  understand  the  evil  that  is      g^llncl, 
,\<>c     0-/ 1  ''3  sort  of  action  that  we  are  deprecating.     It  interferes 
so  :^  icb  vr  I  our  work,  both  as  regards  the  heathen  before  us,  and  also  witli  our 
infri:  Oh"   jhes.      Remember  how  weak  they  are.      Surely   you  have  rocMu 
enough  "ngland    and   America  for  your  bitter  controversies  about  mint, 

anise,  and  cummin !  Ought  we  not  as  Missionary  Societies  to  attend  to  thosj 
"  weightier  matters,"  brotherly  love.  Christian  charity,  the  unity  of  the  spirit; 
in  the  bund  of  peace  V  Witli  regard  to  the  second  point,  as  to  the  agents,  I 
have  myself  had  agents  whom  I  have  been  obliged  to  dismiss  for  groat  un- 
sntisfactoriness,  and  they  have  simply  gone  to  another  Mission  and  been 
employed  without  the  slightest  reference  to  me.  This  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  men  are  taken  on  without  any  reference,  and 
they  also  sometimes  get  higher  pay.  Is  not  this  a  premium  upon  bad  conduct 
on  the  part  of  native  agents  ?  I  would  strongly  emphasise  the  desirability  of 
taking  some  corporate  action  in  this  matter. 

Rev.  Paulus  Kammerer  (Basle  Missionary  Society,  from  China) :  I 
only  want  to  give  additional  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  have  great  ditfi- 
culties  on  our  Chinese  Mission-field  in  regard  to  this  question.  Three 
German  Missionary  Societies  have  hindered  each  other  in  the  province 
of  Canton  by  such  rivalry.  I  assure  you  that  all  the  troubles  I  have  met 
with  in  the  course  of  eleven  years'  Missionary  life  have  not  caused  me  so 
much  pain  and  discouragement  as  the  trouble  arising  from  suffering  from 
rivalry  in  regard  to  boundaries.  Not  only  has  this  rivalry  no  disregard  of 
blc^sing  ai  .nding  it,  but  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  evil  can  *'°»^'iai'ies. 
only  be  removed  by  the  Boards  at  home ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thiug  if  the  Boards  at  home  would  agree  to  recall  their  Missionaries  from 
fields  where  such  rivalry  takes  place,  leaving  such  fields  to  those  who 
first  occupied  them.  I  could  give  you  specimens  of  my  own  experience  in 
other  Mission-fields.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  '  inese  how  it  comes  about 
that  near  an  old  Missionary  station  a  Missionary  from  another  Society 
started  another  Mission  and  received  people  who  have  been  dismissed  by 
the  MissMnaries  of  the  other  statior  "How  is  this?"  I  have  been 
asked.  -  They  are  now  showing  hostility  one  against  another.  What  does 
it  all  mean  ?  "  I  could  not  give  an  answer,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself. 
We  should  all  ta^  "^  care  to  avoid  such  deplorable  occurrences.  The 
matter  should  be  dealt  with,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  Boards  at  home,  and 
1  trust  that  this  Conference  will  induce  them  to  take  it  up. 

Rev.  A.  K   .'ensk}  (.•  .^^erintendent,  Berlin  Missionary  Society)  :  I  only 
rise  to  state  tL     our  Berlin  Missionary  Society  has  been  working  in  perfect 
harmony  with  ctie  other  English,  Scotch,  and  German  Missionary  Societies  in 
South  Africa.     In  British  Kafi'raria  our  Missionaries  are  working  side  by 
side  with  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  who  have  their  beautiful  station  of 
Lovedale.     In  Natal  they  are  working  side  by   side  with  the 
American  Board  in  perfect  friendship.     The  Missionaries  of  the     ofc^t" 
American  Board  have  taken  the  coast,  and  the  German  Societies 
have  taken  the  upper  pans  of  the  colony.     In  the  Transvaal  we  are  labour- 
ing with  the  Hemansburg  Society,  and  are  taking  the  whole  country  of  the 
Transvaal  between  as.  We  take  the  east,  and  they  take  the  west.  When  a  chief 
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came  to  us,  arJ  pleaded  to  have  a  Mis.^iuuary,  Le  was  sent  to  tlio  IMission- 
aries  who  had  charge  of  that  part.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Transvaal 
the  Swiss  brethren  came  after  us,  but  there  was  no  dilli«.'nlty  with  tbcm ; 
they  took  the  whole  country  of  ]Mak\vamba  lower  down,  leaving  to  us  the 
tribes  amongst  whom  we  had  been  workini^  hitherto. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  we  have  of  kite  years  liad  great  trouble  on  account 

of  another  Society  having  come  in  behind  us.  In  the  country  of  Sekukuni,  wliero 

wc  had  been  fifteen  years,  and  where  Cliristians  of  our  Church  had  shed  their 

blood  for  the  faith,  they  sent  their  iMissionariei?,  althougli  there  was 

econ  rary.  ^^  need  to  do  so,  as  we  told  them  that  we  were  fully  prepared  to 
occupy  the  whole  country.  There  we  had  three  Missiunaries  among  a  tribe  of 
thirty  thousand  souls,  but  still  they  sent  another  Missionary.  I  do  not  think  it 
wise  to  over-stock  one  country,  and  leave  otiiers  without  the  Gospel.  Wo  have 
had  painful  incidents  of  this  kind.  It  is  really  not  a  j)leasure  to  mention  such 
things.  A  farm  where  we  had  erected  a  cha]»el  Avas  bought  by  this  Society, 
notwithstanding  our  remonstrances.  Native  helpers  have  been  almost  bought 
over  by  them,  and  S(j  on.  Such  things  nnist  ereato  gre;it  confusion  in 
native  minds.  If  there  is  not  one  method  with  regard  to  l»aptism,  with  re- 
gai'd  to  instruction,  with  regard  to  heathen  customs,  and  with  regard  to 
discipline,  great  confusion  must  be  created,  and  not  only  is  great  damage  done 
to  the  promotion  of  the  v/ork,  but  I  believe  that  souls  will  bo  lost  by  such  a 
practice.  I  wish  to  press  the  responsibility  upon  those  Avho  are  the  cause  of  such 
proceedings.  Could  not  this  Conference  do  something  by  which  these  lament- 
able occurrences  ,night  be  avoided  in  future  i 

Rev.   G.  E.   Post,  M.D.   (Beyrout) :  Sixty-five  years  ago  the  Mission 
of  the  American  Board  was  commenced  at  Jerusalem.  After  a  certain  period 

Dr.  Post's     there  was  an  intimation   that  the   Church  Missionary  Society 
practice  and    wishcd  to  enter  into   the  work  in  those  sacred  lands.      The 

experience.  American  Board  and  their  Mission  in  Syria  in  a  spirit  of  Christian 
Comity  set  apart  Palestine  for  the  work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  retired  from  it.  This  was  done  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood. The  Mission  iu  Syria  has  continued  on  that  basis  ever  since,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
also  continued  to  preserve  its  territorial  boundaries.  But  there  are 
influences  at  work  in  Jerusalem  to  overstep  these  boundaries.  There  was 
an  Episcopal  visitation  made  into  Mount  Lebanon  last  year,  and  two 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  confirmed  and  admitted  into  the 
membership  of  an  Episcopal  Church  which  does  not  exist.  Christian 
brethren,  is  this  right,  and  will  you  endorse  it  ?  I  might  go  on  to  speak 
of  other  infusions  of  the  same  character.  Let  me  emphasise  this,  that  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  no  earthly  responsibility  for  what  has 
occurred,  and  I  believe  they  are  as  much  grieved  over  it  as  we  are.  In 
Syria,  which  is  so  small  in  its  territorial  extent,  in  addition  to  the 
or''ginal  Mission  of  the  American  Board  which  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  there  are  no  fewer  than  sevni  dilfcrent  Societies 
belonging  to  as  many  different  Churches,  besides  the  schools  of  the  ^'Igntouth 
Brethren,  w,ho  belong  to  no  denominat:}n,  and  a  multitude  of  free  lances 
corvetting  from  end  to  end  of  that  land,  ai  d  now  we  have  another  Church 
Society  hovering  about  our  northern  bor  er.  Brethren,  this  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  I  call  upon  you,  if  not  by  resolution,  ])/ 
your  single  voice  to  spread  it  throughout  the  world  that  these  things  shall 
not  be.  We  love  peace,  but  we  do  not  want  to  go  to  pieces  in  our  efforts 
to  Christianise  the  world. 
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Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.P.  (Roformcd  Churcli  in  Am  'rica) :  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  most  important  thing  that  has  tomo  before  the 
Conterencc.  In  other  things  we  are  propagating  Christianity,  hero  we 
wish  to  carry  it  out  in  action.  We  all  know  a  good  deal  of  this  matter 
privately.  These  things  are  not  put  in  tlio  papers,  because  people  do 
not  like  to  publish  them;  but  what  a  revelation  we  have  had  this  morning, 
1  thought  I  knew  something  about  it ;  after  what  these  brethren  have  said, 
I  find  1  do  not  know  anything. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  member  of  this  Conference  is  bound  hence- 
forth at  home  with  his  own  Missionary  organisation  to  stand  up  for  the 
principle  of  Christian  c'^arity  and  Christian  comity.  Tlie 
Apostle  says,  "Giving  diligence  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  ^pint^°4f^y'^v\'y'_"' 
in  the  bond  of  peace."  Now  you  did  not  make  that  unity,  the 
Holy  Ghost  made  it,  but  you  can  mar  it.  Hence  the  Apostle  says,  "  Giving 
diligence  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  Each 
Missionary  is  bound  to  do  that,  and  each  member  of  each  ^Missionary 
Society  is  bound  to  use  his  inlluenco  at  home  constantly  in  this  direction. 
Bear  and  forbear,  act  your  Christianity  as  well  as  preach  it. 

If  another   man  intrudes  on  your  territory,  go  away  ;   try  to  get  him  to 
go,  but  if  you  do  not  r,ucceed  go  yciurself.     Tliat  is    the  spirit  of  ti^    Sermon 
on  the  Mount  ;  tliat  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  I  understand  it. 
It  is  the  liardest  thini^  for  Clmstians  to  learn  and  act  upon.     The    forteai^nce 
great  object  of  Christians  shoidd  be  not  to  assort  their  rights  but 
to  perform  their  duties.     They  too  often  want  to  assert  their  riglits,  cherishing 
revenge  and  retaliation.     What  we  need  is  to  create  a  strong  iiitluence  at  home 
so  as  to  help  our  Mission  Boards  to  proclaim  ticse  principles  and  act  upon  thcni 
so  that  we  may  show  the  spirit  of  Chri-^tianity  while  we  are  proclaiming  its 
precepts  far  and  wide  throughout  the  heathen  world. 

Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China  Inland  Mission) :  I  most  cordially  echo  the 
sentiment  to  which  wo  have  just  listened.  I  believe  that  the  great  way  to  win 
a  battle  very  frequently  is  not  to  resist.  But  there  are  circumstances  such  as 
those  which  our  friend  Mr.  Archibald  has  brought  before  us  this  morning  that 
are  causing  very  great  embarrassment  in  China,  and  I  think  that 
some  of  those  who  are  most  tried  about  them  are  not  tried,  because  ^'^t^^lolf^^^^^ 

proselytes. 

they  find  eight,  or  ton,  or  t  \velve  of  their  worst  and  poorest  mem- 
ber's who  are  open  to  being  bribed,  so  much  as  for  the  soke  of  the  souls  of  these 
poor  people.  It  often  happens  that  persons  under  discipline  are  put  pro- 
minently forward  as  teachers  and  catechists.  One  feels  that  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  try  and  do  them  good  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  very 
great  sorrow  and  evil  is  the  result.  Now  I  think  wo  must  discriminate 
between  occasional  dithcult  cases  in  which  possibly  there  may  be  dillerences 
of  opinion  between  good  men  and  a  general  principle.  Is  it  right  that  such 
publications  as  those  from  which  Mr.  Archibald  has  read  to  us  should  be 
circulated  among  our  native  Christians  ?  Is  it  right  that  there  should  bo 
circulated  authorised  publications  stating  that  all  Presbyterians,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  all  of  every  other  section  of  the  Church 
than  the  one  which  issues  these  things  are  without  the  true  root  and  have 
not  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  but  are  left;  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies 
of  God. 

Dear  friends,  could  not  something  be  done  in  th-j  way  of  remedying  these 
things  \  I  can  sj.ircely  think  that  the  Boards  at  home  would  not  be  open  to  a 
wise  and  courteous  Christian  representation  of  the  evils  of  these  things.     Time, 
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T  am  afraid,  will  not  admit  of  going  into  this  matter  further  in  detail.  One  sees 
the  diflictilty  that  there  would  be  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  pass  resolutions  here, 
but  1  think  that  many  of  the  leading  Societies  are  here  represented  ;  and  could 
not  some  Committee  of  Secretaries  or  others  deal  with  this  question  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  the  united  influence  of  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
bear  upon  those  bodies  that  neglect  this  iuiportant  matter  ?  One  word  before  I  sit 
down.  After  an  experience  of  thirty-four  years  in  intercourse  Avitli  Missionaries  of 
nearly  every  denomination,  let  me  say  that  I  liopr  iJds  audience  irUJ. 

^the^xcepti'ony  '"^^  ('"  ''"'"i/ 1*'"'^^'  ^1"^'  "'<"  ^^"^^  ^f<*^'^^  discourtesies  are  the  rule.   Lrutltrrhj 

Joce  in  the  rule.     1  have  experienced  it  to  an  extent  that  it  would 

take  a  very  lung  time  to  relate.     Jlut,  unfortunately,  these  sore  feelings  do  arise 

at  times,  and  tlien  we  cannot  help  sympathising  with  our  brethren  who  are  so 

afflicted . 


Dr.  Underbill :  I  wish  to  refer  very  briefly  to  two  points.  One  relates  to 
a  remark  that  was  made  to-day  as  to  whether  some  IJoard  of  licfercuce 
could  not  be  appointed  in  this  country  to  take  up  such  questions  as  these. 
United  prayer  ^^'^'  l^rctlircn  do  not  sccm  to  be  aware,  that  the  present  happy 
meetings  relations  that  ( xist  among  all  the  leading  ^Missionary  Societies 
promote  Comity,  of  Qycat  Lritalu.  havc  been  greatly  brought  about  by  a  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Secretaries  of  these  Societies  in  London.  At  that  Hoard  I 
sat  for  many  years,  and  I  know  that  many  of  these  questions  came  before 
ns,  and  were  settled  in  a  way  in  which  you  would  desire  that  they  should  be 
eettled.  Similar  Hoards  exist  in  licathon  countries  anu)ngstthe  Missionaries. 
There  is  an  admirable  onn  that  has  been  constituted  for  many  years  sitting 
in  Calcutta,  and  that  Board  has  been  influential  in  creating  permanent 
peace  among  the  Missionaries  working  in  various  parts  of  Bengal.  Now 
why  should  not  Missionaries  in  all  countries  associate  themselves  together 
in  that  way  ?  A  large  proportion  of  these  cases  cannot  be  settled  at  home, 
because  we  could  not  get  all  the  essential  facts  before  us.  But  let  the 
Missionaries  in  any  district  or  country  have  their  monthlj'  or  quarterly 
meeting,  and  you  would  soon  find  that  their  assembling  together  would 
create  a  sense  of  unity,  of  aflcction,  and  of  esteem,  which  would  prevent  a 
great  many  of  these  unhappy  occurrences. 

The  other  point  is  one  which  I  will  only  briefly  allude  to,  as  it  would  take  too 
longtodiscuss  it.  It  is  refoi  red  to  in  the  prugraunne  under  the  letter  (a)  "Transfer 
of  converts  and  congregations,"  and  under  (b)  "  Is  there  a  stage  in  the  progress  of 
Christian  work  in  any  district  where  such  an  understanding  cannot  be  applied  ?" 
Kuw,  brethren,  there  is  such  a  stage,  and  it  is  a  very  diflicult  thing  to  deal  Avith 
when  it  comes.     I  mean  the  formation  and  existence  of  independent  Churches. 

You  know  perfectly  well  that  you  have  no  control  or  power  over 
ine^ffectuaL     *'^®  Christian  conscience,  and  when  a  Church  of  Christ  is  constituted, 

that  Church  lias  the  inherent  i-ight  to  follow  the  Master's  laws 
whithersoever  they  lead.  An  independent  Church  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  any 
organisation  or  Missionary  Society  whatever,  and  as  fast  as  j'^ou  create  congrega- 
tions and  Christian  Churches,  tho.se  congregations  and  Churches  will  assert  their 
rights.  There  is  the  difficulty.  The  (question  is  how  to  prevent  collision  and 
strife  amongst  them.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done,  but  I  beg  my  brethren 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  most  serious  consideration.  The  Missionary 
Societies  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  gi*eat  difficulties  that  sjjring  out  of  our  work, 
out  of  its  great  triumphs  and  glorious  successes — the  f«jrmation  of  independent 
ecclesiastical  organisations  following,  as  they  believe,  the  laws  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. I  hope  you  will  look  at  that  point  and  seek  for  some  solution  of  the 
problem. 
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Rev.  Tolin  Ross  (Uaitcd  Presbyterian  Mission,  MimcV.uria') :  Though 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  stuto  of  matters  existing  in  Mission-fields 
among  foreign  nations,  of  which  we  have  had  some  glimpses  to-day,  I 
question  whether  the  majority  of  the  influential  members  of  this  Conforcnco 
are  so  familiar  with  these  facts.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  effect  of  the 
statements  made  to-day  will  be  to  cause  perplexity  in  the  minds  of  those 
interested  in  and  anxious  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts.  For  the  last  week  or  two  we  have  been  pleading  for  fund.s,  and 
for  men  to  send  into  the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  earth,  and  during  this 
whole  forenoon  we  iiave  been  told  that  we  have  been  treading  on  eacn 
other's  heels,  and  interfering  with  each  other  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I 
should  like  as  a  Christian  and  a  Missionary  to  urge  upon  those  who  have 
influence  to  take  steps  to  utilise  more  ellectually,  and  scatter  in  directions 
in  which  they  could  be  more  useful,  the  forces  already  in  the  field. 

I   do   not  join  in    the  cry  for    an    enormous   increase   of    IVIissionaries    in 
China,  but  I  do  uri,'e  upon  tliose  interested  in  Cliina  to  utilise  with  greater 
etiiciency  the  forces  already  existing  there,  and  to  break  them  up. 
We  do  not  want  a  great  host  of  men  sent  into  IVIanchuria.     What      ytilising 
we  do  want  is  to  see  tlio  stations  occui»ied  by  two  or  three  men     "the'^flelV." 
working  all  round  that  neiglibourliood,one  at  one  station  and  another 
at  another.     I  believe  that  China  will  be  better  evangelised,  that  it  will  liave 
far  brighter  notions  of  ("In-istiauity,  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  in  that  way  than  b}-  agglomerating  several  Societies  and  a  large 
number  of  ^Missionaries  in  little  centres.    At  one  time  this  distribution  was  impos- 
sible because  the  ports  were  the  only  places  where  Missi(maries  could  live  ;  now 
it  is  possible  because  the  Missicmaries  can  live  in  any  part  of  China.     It  seems 
to  me  that  the  root  of  this  whole  dilliculty  is  what  I  would  call  sectarianism. 

In  Hearing  a  port  in  China  the  coasting  steamers  hoist  two  flags  :  the  house 
flag  occupies  the  most  prominent  position,   while  the  national  tlag  occupies  a 
position  much  lower  down.      Now  that  is  what  some  sectarians  do — 
the  flag  of  the  sect  is  hoisted  on  the  topmost  point  to  be  seen  of  all    uppermost?^ 
eyes  and  at  all  distances,  but  the  Hag  which  has  on  it  the  name  of 
Christ  is  on  a  lower  level,  to  be  seen  only  when  you  come  very  near.     Now 
I  wish  that  to  be  reversed.     Hoist  the  fla'f  with  the  name  of  Christ  on  it  to  the 
highest  point.     I  do  not  oppose  sectarianism  or  even  friendly  rivalry,  but  let 
there  be  no  bitter  hostility  :  let  the  name  of  the  sect  appear,  but  on  the  lower 
level,  with  the  name  of  Christ  high  above  all.     Then  we  shall  hear  the  last  of 
these  bi*^ternesse3  and  feuds  on  tiie  Mission-tield. 

Rev.  L.  T.  Maylott  (Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society)  :  I  claim 
the  indulgence  of  this  Conference  for  a  minute  or  two,  first,  because  I 
represent  a  Society  that  has  had  no  voice  in  this  Conference  until  the 
present  time,  and  secondly,  because  having  been  a  Missionary  in  Western 
Africa,  and  having  visited  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  twice,  I  am  glad  to 
bear  my  testimony  this  morning  to  the  fact  that  so  far  as  that  part  of  the 
Mission-field  is  concerned  there  is  unity  in  the  truest  and  best 
sense.  I  quite  endorse  what  Dr.  Underbill  has  said  about  -vy^eTAfrica. 
Missionaries  meeting  and  conferring  together  upon  these  things. 
The  Missionaries  at  Old  Calabar,  the  Cameroons,  and  the  Gaboon  River, 
in  connection  with  the  Fernando  Po  Primitive  Methodist  Mission  meet  at 
stated  times  to  confer  together  and  help  each  other  in  their  work,  and  we 
fir  ""  it  a  matter  of  very  great  benefit  for  our  individual  stations  as  well  as 
fo»  he  work  of  God  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony, 
too,  to  the  brotherliness,  to  the  kindness  beyond  expression,  of  the  agents 
of  the  difi"erent  sections  of  the  Mission  work  in  Western  Africa. 
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The  islaiul  of  Fcniaudo  Po  was  vacutiMl  by  dur  JJaptist  fiicnds  abuut  foiiy 
years  ago  through  the  ptfHecntion  of  the  Spanish  priosts.  Soiiio  twenty  yiars 
ago  the  i.sland  was  visited  by  liisliop  (Jruwther,  and  tlie  Kev.  llobtrt 
^''""""""P^'-Sniith,  tlie  I'.aptist  Missionary  from  tlie  Cauicrocns.  In  the  nicaii- 
time,  however,  the  peopU;  had  sent  to  tliis  country  and  asked  our  t'ommitti'o  to 
send  out  Missionaries.  Wliile  that  message  wjia  on  the  way  IJisliop  Crowtlu'v 
went  over  to  the  island,  and  visited  the  Kiiropcans  wlio  sidisrribed  t!2()()  towards 
a  cliureh.  Wliile  he  was  there  IVIr.  Smith,  the  representative  of  the  l»a[)tist 
Missionary  Society,  also  went,  and  claimed  the  Island,  as  the  Baptists  hatl  been 
there  ]ircviously.  They  lieard,  however,  during  their  stay  that  the  peoplo 
had  written  to  our  Society,  and  to  the  honour  of  both  these  dear  bretiireii 
be  it  said,  IJishop  Crowtlu  r  said  to  the  Europeans,  "  Hrre,  gentlemen,  is  your 
money,  and  1  will  retire,"  and  Mr.  Smith  said  on  behalf  of  the  l>a[)tist  Missionary 
Society,  "As  you  disirc;  the  i\lt!tho<list  brethren,  tliough  the  island  really 
belonged  to  us,  we  will  retire  and  wish  them  (jod  speed.''  \\\  ave  had  the 
co-operation  of  the  I'rcsbyterians,  the  Bai)tists,  and  tlio  Churelt  of  England 
Societies  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  feel  that  it  is  one  Lord  wo  all  serve, 
and  that  we  are  one  brotherhood  seeking  to  evangelise  that  part  of  the  world. 

Bishop  Suter,  D.D.  (of  Nelson,  N.Z.):    I  think  it  is  high  time  that 

a  Bishop  put  in  an  appearance  upon  the  scene.     I  come  from  the  lower 

part  of  the  Pacific,  and  it  is  the  Pacific,  Jmlging  from  what  wo  Lave  recently 

heard.     I  wish  to   say  a  word   on   nehalf  of  the  IVIelancsian 

•  Melanesia    ^li^f^i"'^*  which  has  becu  conducted  from  the  very  first  upon 

the  })rincip!es  of  Comity.     Bishop  Sclwyn,  rather  a  high  typo 

of  Churchman,  when  he  went  out,  seeing  tho  work  of  tho  Wesleyans  and 

Prcsb}  teiians,    avoided    a    diiliculty    by    connnunicating    with    them,    and 

stating  that  he  would  take  one  particular  part  and  would  not  interfere  with 

the  work  they  were  doing.     It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  that  his  son,  tho 

present  Bishop  ol  INIelanesia,  is  carrying  out  exactly  tho  same  principles. 

I  Avas  asked  by  our  General  Synod  to  go  and  visit  tho  islands  of  Fiji, 
Samoa,  and  Tonga  the  other  day,  and  in  Fiji  I  saw  one  who  certainly 
ought  to  be  its  Bishop,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langham.  In  fact,  brethren, 
A  visit  to  Tiji.  ^,^^  ^^^  having  the  thing  without  the  name,  and  I  believe  if 
you  had  the  name  as  w'ell  you  would  have  much  greater  unity.  They  are 
Bishops,  doctriually  descended  from  tho  Apostles,  as  I  am,  historically 
as  well,  but  they  have  not  the  name  of  Bishops.  If  you  Presbyterians 
would  only  have  your  Superintendents,  according  to  the  definition  of  John 
Knox,  we  might  easily  arrange  matters.  We  would  give  the  older  ones,  l)r. 
Post,  for  example,  an  episcopal  designation  /lunoiis  cuksh  ;  younger  ones  wo 
would  ask  to  como  into  the  episcopal  position  in  tho  way  in  which  we  our- 
selves do. 

I  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  this  ditliculty  might  bo  overcome  by  double 
ordinati(jiu?.     Well,  what  is  laughed  at  at  <mo  Conference  may  become  the  rule 
ten  years  afterwards.     I   believe   that  to  bo   the  solution  of   the 
ordiiiaUon.     'h'^'culty.     If  8(jRie  of  our  ycning  clergy  were   ordained  both  by 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  they  miglit  minister  to  both  con- 
gregations.    But  now  the  work  is  done  at  tho  cost  of  two  agents,  practically 
doing  tho  same  thing.     I  myself  would  not  iiiMid  going  before  r    "resbyteiian 
Board  in  order  that  I  might  be  accepted  by  them  on  their  princiides.     1  have 
contirmed  u  great  many  l^resbyterians,  a?ul  I  have  orda'tied  Presbyterians  too, 
but  when  I  have  ordained  them  I  liave  said,  "  My  onlination  ciusts  no  slur  ujion 
your  previous  ordination,  it  merely  says  that  you  were  not  ordaine<l  according 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  is  what  my 
ordination  is."    I  think  these  are  pregnant  cpiestions  wliich  eomo  up  'or  solution. 
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I  know  tliat  flioro  is  too  nmcliof  "  oxr  cciivin-fs,''  "our  "Mission,"  "  oi/r  Society.'' 
The  whole  (litliciilty  arises,  as  }h\  Und.'rliill  has  said,  from  tliis.     There  are  two 
stages  of  Missionary  work.     You  convert  men  from  darkness  to  liii,dit,  fr  'a  tho 
power  of  Satan  to  CJod.     Tliat  is  one  stage.     Then  tliey  form  tliei  iselvos  into 
("hurches,  and   then  comes  tlio  ililliculty  :    and  the  ditlicnlty  will 
increase  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years  ;  but  it  will  be  a  shame  u;)ou  Second  stage 
us  if  we  cannot  solve  it ;  it  will  bo  a  shame  upon  us  if  we  have  not  the  difficulty, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Master  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Master  who  said, 
"Forbid  him  not,  for  ho  that  is  not  with  Me  is  a.;ainst  .Me.''     "  \Vo  saw  one 
casting  out  devils  in  Thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him  because  he  followeth  not  us." 
"  Forl)id  him  not,"  said  Christ,  "  no  ni,an  can  do  a  miracle  in  My  name,  and  can 
lightly  speak  evil  of  Me."     That  is  tho  principhi  which  will  solve  this  rising 
diiiiculty. 

One  word  more.  You  are  anxious  .about  your  converts.  Nevermind  ;  perhaps 
men  may  give  to  A.  the  honcuir  that  belongs  to  13.,  but  it  is  all  right  in  (Jods 
book  ;  when  lie  puts  it  down  there  lie  does  not  put  it  in  the  wrong  eohnnn, 

Kev.  L.  Dahle  t^>ecretary,  Norwegian  Missionary  Society)  :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ladies,  and  geutlcinon, — I  riso  chiefly  to  state  my  agrcemont  with,  and 
ray  groat  delight  in  tho  Paper  read  to  us  by  Dr.  Thompson,  wnicb  gave  mo 
tho  impression  of  not  being  tho  outcoi.T  of  speculations  in  tho  study,  but  of 
its  being  built  upon  a  very  broad  cxp'.rience  in  tho  Mission-field,  which  is 
tho  very  thing  wo  want  in  such  a  Paper.     As  to  tho  question  before  us, 
thero  aro  only  two  alternatives,  cither  a  geographical  distribu-    Geographical 
tion  or  a  harmonious  working  together  side  by  side  in  tho  same      limits  or 
Hold.     There  can  bo  no  doubt,  according  to  ny  oxporiouce,  that     ^^^^o^y* 
tho  first  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best  where  you  can  have  it,  I  mean  a  geographical 
distribution.     I  wish  a  Couferonco  liko  this  could  sit  down  and  map  out  tho 
world,  as  it  were,  and  divide  it  between  tho  Soc'ctios,  so  that  each  Society 
should  have  its  share,  and  each  nation  have  its  share.     Thah  would  really 
bring  system  or  order  into  the  work,  but  1  suppose  it  is  impracticablo. 

'J'he  next  best  thing  is  to  work  harmoniously,  and  I  know  tliat  can  be  done 
in  most  cases.  I  have  tried.  We  have  in  IMadagascar  live  Societies.  One  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  Society,  and  the  other  four  are  Protestant.  As  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Society,  the  Jesuits,  you  have  only  two  courses  to  choose  between,  to 
leave  them  alouo  or  to  light  them.  With  regard  to  thu  Protestants  I  am 
exceedingly  happy  to  say  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  get  on  exceedingly 
well  with  them  all,  and  I  am  of  oi>inion  that  you  will  get  on  if  you  make  up  your 
minds  to  get  on. 

Do  not  keep  aloof  from  thon,  do  not  try  to  leave  others  out  in  the  cold  ; 
draw  nigh  to  them,  heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand,  speak  to  them  out  of  your 
own  heart,  and  you  will  lind  their  heart.     Rreak  a  lance  wilh  them 
if  need  be,  but  do  it  as  a  Christian  warrior.      Let  tlu-m  feel  that       Mutual 
what  inspires  you  is  not  the  tire  of  party,  but  the  true  tire  from  tho      a  remedy, 
altar  burning  fur  the  salvation  of  inunortal  souls,     iiut  let  nobody 
begin  by  assuming  that  ho  lias  the  right  to  say  "  Wo  aro  the  Church."     No, 
brethren,  wo  are  all  tho  Church  if  wo  aro  Christians,  the  totality  of  those  who 
believe  in  Christ  and  love  Ili.s  (Jospel  makes  the  (Jhurch. 

Next  let  us  remond)er  the  golden  words  of  Augustine,  "Let  there  bo  unity 
in  what  is  necessary,  liberty  in  what  is  doubtfu'  love  and  charity  in  all."  Tho 
matter  is  too  earnest  ni;w,  friends,  for  a  pettA  quarrel  between  brothers  and 
sisters.  When  tho  powers  that  break  down  Ch'  stianity  are  -^^  work  everywhero 
we  should  say,  *'  Down  with  all  calk  of  mine  and  thine  in  the  work  of  tlie  king- 
dom of  iiod."  Let  us  claim  respect  for  the  royal  truth  that  the  kingdom  is 
CInist's,  and  that  lliij  is  tho  glo.y  ;  let  us  march  on  hand  in  hand  under  the 
8taud."rd  of  our  common  IMaster,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  His  Spirit,  let  us  all 
join  to  take  tho  atrongholds  of  tho  powers  of  darkness. 
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Rev.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.  (Reformed  Church  in  America)  :  I  desire 
to  cmpbasifio  two  points,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Thompson,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  intrusion.  I  wouM  refer  to  a  fact  in  connection  with  onr  Arcot 
jNIission.  A  few  years  ago  a  ^Missionary  from  one  of  the  Knglish  IMissionary 
Societies  ciime  ii\to  a  district  which  had  been  occupied  hy  our  Missionaries 
exchisively  for  many  years.  There  were  signs  of  troul)Ie.  Our  Mission- 
aries complained,  or  rather  made  representations  to  our  IJoard  in  New  York. 
A  correspondence  was  initiated  with,  the  Board  in  London, 
goo  examp  e.  ^^^  ^.^^^  result  was,  that  the  Missionary  was  witlidrawn,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say,  he  was  withdrawn  by  the  Hocii^ty  for  the  Pr(|)agation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  It  was  done  most  cheerfully.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  came  from  the  better  kind  of  lOcclesiastical  or  ^Missionary  diplo- 
macy or  not.  At  all  events,  it  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  (■hristian  Comity  and 
love.     With  regard  to  the  marital  relations  of  the  Missi(tnaries. 

J)r.  'l'li()n)i)S()i'  alluded  to  the  fact  th;it  very  frefpu-ntly  expenses  incurred  by 
one  Hoard  liad  l)ecn  pai«l  by  another.  Fii,Iai>!in  onj  of  our  most  valuabh?  female 
Missionaries  recently  miuiied  ;i  Missionary  <»f  the  (Miureh  Mission:iry  Society, 
but  from  th(;  iirst  it  wa.s  umlcrstood,  and  it  was  ]iraetieally  etnnplied  with,  that 
every  dollar  of  the  exjJcnseH  incurred  in  sendinLj  that  lady  to  dapan  should  l)o 
repaid  ;  ajiparently,  it  was  j  aid  by  the  jMissionary  lurself,  but  really,  a.s  [ 
learned,  from  the  fund.s  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

Rev.  Principal  Miller,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  (Madras  Christian  C(dlegc) :  I  think 
that  one  of  the  most  iiuixutant  things  to  secure  harmony  in  the  Mission-field 
Bindinff  ^^  ^'^'^^  ^^'^  various  Missionary  Societies,  when  they  arc  acting  in 
influence oia  tlic  ^amc  placc,  should  luivo  some  common  work.  Those  who 
common  work.  ^^^  engaged  in  the  same  placc  and  are  interested  in  tlio  samo 
object,  are  drawn  together  powerfully,  so  that  there  is  very  much  less 
danger  of  their  clashing,  or  of  any  disharnu)ny  arising  between  them.  Thoso 
who  have  some  one  thing,  however  siujple  it  is,  in  which  they  all  have  a 
common  interest,  are  most  likely  to  feel  that  they  are  servants  of  a  common 
Lord,  and  to  harmonise  in  all  that  they  do.  Such  opj)ortu!iities  are 
given  by  the  Educational  and  Medical  i\Iission  woik,  and  similar  things; 
and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  thinf,s  we  could  ju-ess  upon 
our  Missionary  Societies  for  its  indirect,  as  well  as  its  direct  Ixiiielits,  that 
those  who  arc  labouring  in  the  same  field  should  have  something,  be  it  a 
school,  or  a  college,  or  a  dispensary,  or  anything  else,  in  which  it  may  bo 
possible  for  them  to  have  a  common  interest,  in  order  that  they  may  thus 
in  all  the  rest  of  their  work  harmonise  and  recognise  that  they  are  fellow- 
servants.  Theory  shows  that,  and  practice  shows  it  too,  and  1  think  tliero 
are  those  present,  like  my  friend,  IMr,  Arden,  who  has  already  spoken, 
who  can  testify  that  the  fact  of  Missionary  Societies  having  some  one 
thing  in  which  they  are  interested,  helps  them  to  get  on  well  in  all  the  rest 
of  their  relations  with  each  other. 


Rev.  Principal  Brown  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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AITKNDIX. 

Extract  fuom  a  Paiek  hy  thk  Kev.  A.  \V.  Williamson,  LL.D,  (China). 

>fo  pago  2(5(5), 

After  desciibiii!,'  the  vastness,  importanco,  and  difiicultios  of  tho  tiold,  Dr. 
Williamson  goes  on  to  say  : — Such  is  our  common  aim,  and  it  is  suivly  our  duty 
to  lay  our  plans  so  as  to  facilitate  this  j^rand  achievement,  and  not  reiju-d  it. 

What  tiien  is  tlio  state  of  matters  i     1  almost  fear  to  state  it  in  all  its  reality, 
lest  1  should  excite  myself.     Hut  the  truth  must  bo  faced.     To  be},'in  with,  wo 
havj  all  tho  leading  Societies  of  England  and  America,  with  their 
separate  organisations  and  customs,  and  all  their  articles,  creeds,    The  Foreign 
confessions,  and  formulas,  repniduced  on  the  soil  of  China.      lint      •^f"'^|''*"j 
this  is  not  tho  worst  aspect  of  it.     One  denomination  has  eight     jnt,,  china, 
subdivisions,  and  several  others  are  split  in  two  and  throo  parts. 
What  a  si)ectacle  is  here  to  a  tlioiightful  Chinaman,  and  there  art  many  sucli  ! 
iNor  is  even  this  tho  worst  view  of  the  situation.     Look  at  tho  matter  locally  ! 
Take  a  few  of  the  places  with  which  the  worker  is  most  familiarly  accjuainted. 
Uigin  with  Shangliai,  with  the  representatives  of  no  fewer  than  seven  dilleront 
denominations  in  England  and  America. 

1  know  of  the  movement  among  the  various  Presbyterians  and  Missionaries 
towards  iniion  ;  and  I  hail  it,  and   i  wish  i  .saw  a  similar  movement  auiong  tho 
Episcopalians,    Methodists,  and  others,   for  it  would  always  bo  a 
Htei)  in  the  right  diri'oti..n.     But  my  contention  is  that  this  is  ,i„t  ^'"""'"■"i'''*'"^ 

1  or  ftlDlCQ  nt 

sullicient ;  I  wouM  gladly  rest  content  with  such  union  did  1  .see  it 
to  be  satisfactory.  But  the  truth  is,  it  only  re<luces  the  evil  in  a  very  small 
di'gree.  In  Shanghai,  for  inataut'c,  there  are  at  present  seven  separate  .Mission 
agencies,  as  we  have  just  ])ointe<l  out  ;  in  the  sup[)osed  cast>  there  would  still  bo 
six.  In  Tien-tsin  thei'e  an^  four,  and  there  would  still  be  four.  Jn  l*ekin  thero 
are  live,  and  there  would  still  be  tive.  So  also  with  other  places.  Would  this 
be  satisfactory  (  1  know  the  advant.tges  of  healthy  rivalry.  I  resi)ect  con- 
scientinus  scruples;  .iiid  I  do  nut  comkinn  sects.  Thi-y  have  generally  been 
the  oli"si)ring  of  C'hristian  principle,  a  rebound  from  error,  (.r  from  some  tlagrant 
violation  of  Christian  jirivilege  nr  duty.  Tliey  were  a  niHTssity  of  their  times  ; 
but  as  the  times  pas-<  and  the  eircuiustances  alliT,  the  neetl  for  them  also  jtassoa 
away.  W'hy  should  wo  perpetuate  them  /  .\bovo  all  why  should  wo  seek  to 
introduce  them  into  China  ^  I  beg  to  emphasise  my  ([Uestion  by  several  other 
eonsidiirations. 

(I)   W(^   can   never,  humanly  speaking.  Christianise  China  on   tho   present 
system.      Wi'  have  neither  funds  nor  forces  sullicient.     The  resources   of  tho 
whole  Church  would  be  inadeipiate.      It  would  take  thirty-six  thousand  iMis- 
siouarii  H  to  work  China  alone,  giving  each  ten  thousand  [)eoi)le,  and  we  would 
re(|uire  four  Inoulrcd  inul  Jl/'lij  nrir  jM/.t.siiuKiric.s  errrij   i/cif/*,  on  the 
same  scale   to  meet  the  wants  of  tlu;  inei-eaaing  population.     We      '*'p^'*'"u*' 
must  either  give  up  the  hofK;  of   Christianising  China  at  all,   or      forChina. 
ado      some  otiiei  method.     Cnless  theie  be  .some  cliange,  increasing 
heat    enism  and  growing  iinuiurality  •  ill  lessen  our  ])roi)ortion,  and  diminish  our 
position  every  yeai ,  and  swaui[)  us.     The  tide  of  evil,  as  I  said,  is  rising  fast  and 
ominously.     Our  present  uu'thod  is  self-destructive.     The  Chinese  wont  have 
it.      We  are  aiming  at  the  im])ossil)le.      'I'liosc  who  advocate  denominationalism 
commit  a  serious  mistake  in  contemplating  tiieir  work  in  China.     China  is  no 
small  island  of  the  sea  ;  tho  Chinese  arc  no  tribe  of  uncivilised  heathen  who  may 
be  easily  won  over,  and  on  whom  we  may  impose  almost  any  system  of  religion 
•wo  please.      Nor  is  this  empire  like  sonu;  nations,  comparatively  limited  in  area, 
and  destitute  of  powerfid  national  proclivities.     As  we  have  shown,  there  is  no 
nation  like  it  in  the  world  for  national  sentiment,  ]>riih',  and  jealou.sy.     Tho 
Pomans  di-spised  the  early  teachers  of  Christianity  ;  the  Chinese;  take  a  sounder 
view  of  the  circuiusianees,  and  they  dread  us.     They  suspect  our  movements; 
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and  aro  prepared  to  resent  anytlun«^  which  looks  like  the  nndonnining  of  their 

hoary  institntioiis  or  national  prestij^e.    Notliinj^  tliuy  fiar  so  much 

Chineie  avertion  .^g  ,^  nociety,  guild,  or  organisation  outside  or  independent  ai  thL-m- 

foreign"*     Selves  and  their  control.     Can  we  stipposo  that  such  a  nation  will 

allow  us  to  iniposo  any  Church  system  upon  them  I — much  less  six 
or  eight?  The  thing  is  out  of  the  (piestion  :  wo  must  m(»dify  our  aims  if  wo 
woidtl  secure  influence  in  China.  A  foreign  yoke  may  be  imposed  on  a  nation 
by  the  sword.  Connnerce  maybe  initiated  and  promoted  by  f<>rcu  ;  but,  1  nued 
hardly  say,  religion  can  bo  advanced  by  no  such  means.  In  ;L,ueking  to  promote 
religion  in  such  a  country  as  China,  we  must  lirst  of  all  win  tlu;  respect  and 

confidence  of  the  people,  command  the  assent  of  tho  intellect,  and 
♦I.  •" !^!!«\f *!,«  secure  the  afteotion  of  tho  heart.     Or  rather,  wo  must  instil  our 

faith  into  the  lifo-blood  of  the  nation,  and  allow  it  to  work  its  own 
way  in  developing  its  benign  character,  and  renewing  the  body  corporate.  They 
will  certiiinly  re.sent  the  attempt,  as  tliey  did  in  relation  to  Jvomani.sm  in  the 
time  of  Kang-hi  ;  as  they  do  at  the  present  moment ;  and  as  the  Japanese  also 
now  do. 

Worst  of  all,  we  do  tho  Chinese  great  injustice  in  keeping  tlu'm  isolated  from 
each  other.  We  narrow  their  sympathies.  Wo  create  controversies  and  bicker- 
ings. AVe  deaden  their  Christian  instincts.  We  positively  retard  vital  religion 
among  the  native  converts.  There  is  strength  in  numbers  ;  tliere  is  warmth  in 
numbers  ;  there  is  life  in  nnmbers  ;  there  is  expan.sion  in  numbers.     They  feel 

that  themselves  ;  they  say  plainly,  "  It  is  you  foreigners  that  keep 
desire  unfon    ^'s  apart."     Only  lately  one  of  the  leading  native  pastors  said  to  a 

friend  of  mine,  '"  We  have  thought  the  matter  over,  we  are  prepared 
for  union.  It  is  you  Foreign  Mi.'^.sionaiies  who  keep  us  separate.  You  are  to 
blame."  JNIy  friend  asked,  ''  What  about  baptism  '( "  "  W^e  have  considered 
that,  too,"'  he  replied  ;  "  wo  would  immerse  those  who  desired  it,  and  baptise  l)y 
eliusion  those  wh(»  preferred  that  form."  80  it  is,  they,  for  the  most  part,  can 
see  no  force  in  our  diilerences.  They  feel  its  evil  etlects,  and  had  they  the 
power  they  wovdd  unite.  And  they  certainly  will  follow  those  who  unite,  and 
leave  the  others  out  in  the  cold,  as  the  .Japanese  are  doing. 

Am  I  asked,  AVhat  do  you  proiio.se  /  Details  can  be  arranged  by-and-by  ; 
but  I  Avonld  respectfully  siilnnit  that,  in  the  interest  of  Christianity  and  all  that 
this  implies,  we  should  lay  aside  our  particular  denominationalism  ;  that  the 
IMissionaries  in  one  province  should  form  a  definite  ecclesiastical  organisation, 
and  i»laee  themaelvts  loyally  nndci-  this  organisation,  and  take  such  work  as  that 

organisation  ai)points  ;  that  tliose  who  can  unite  should  unite; 
Chiiicse"chun)h.^^'''*'  tl'"'^«'  residing  in  the  same  locality  should  thiow  their  churches 

and  coiigiegations  together,  and  carry  on  their  work  by  divisi(m  of 
laboui-  and  co-opi  ration  ;  that  they  slmnkl,  as  far  as  possible,  meet  in  the  same 
I)laee  on  the  ]jord\s  tbiy  ;  that  one  of  the  Alissionaries  shoidd  be  apj.ointed  as 
pastor,  either  permanently  or  for  a  time  ;  that  the  public  preaching  in  the  Church 
should  be  conducted  either  by  rotation,  or  as  maybe  agreed  u]nin  ;  thai  another 
Missioiiary  be  set  ajiart  to  superintend  the  schools  ;  otliers  to  Kvangelical  work, 
and  so  on  ;  that  all  should  woi  k  for  the  common  Church,  give  in  their  reports 
to  it,  and  in  reporting  to  the  Home  lioard  shoidd  n<jt  merely  relate  their 
individual  labours  but  the  progress  of  ihe  common  Church.  ALs(j  that  there 
shoidd  be  a  common  Chureh  in  eaeli  province,  related  to  each  other  ;  that  there 
be  a  constant  correspondence  and  frecpient  exchanges  ;  that  these  Churches 
should  institute  common  seminaries  for  the  training  of  the  native  ministry  ;  and 
that  there  should  be  stated  local,  provincial,  and  geiM  i-al  assemblies  as  may  bo 
determined  on.  Thus  we  should  seek  to  create  and  foster  a  native  common 
Union  Church  in  China — the  Chinese  Church  of  Cod. 
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NlNKTKKNTH    SESSION. 

MISSIONARY    COMITY. 
{•!)    CO-OPKllATIOX. 

{a)  How  far  has  imiou  amuiig  iiativo  Christians  in  heathen  lands  been  found 
/iracticablo  or  desirable  I 

{h)  At  wliat  stage  of  Missionary  work  should  Independent  National  Churches 
bo  encouraged  ? 

(c)  How  far  may  fraternal  counsel  and  co-operation  be  maintained  between 
Missions  on  the  same  fields,  though  not  organically  connected  i 

(d)  Is  it  desirable  to  concentrate  Missionary  eftort  on  fields  of  special 
readiness  and  promise  ;  and  if  so,  what  measure  should  be  recommended  by  this 
Conference,  in  order  that  such  holds  may  be  immediately  and  thoroughly 
evangelised  i 

(e)  Is  it  possible  or  desirable  to  map  out  the  whole  heathen  world  among 
dillerent  JNIissiona'y  .Societies,  or  Churches,  so  as  to  ensure  its  moro  rapid 
evangelisation  ? 

{TatS(I(i>/  afternoon,  June  VMh,  in  the  Anncce.) 

Robert  Paton,  Esq.,  in  tlie  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson. 

Rev.  Dr.  Welch  ollered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  I  regret  extremely  that  an  important  engagement 
prevents  Lord  Harrowby,  whose  name  ap[)ears  as  (chairman  lor  this 
meeting,  from  being  witli  us  at  tliis  hour.  We  ho[)e  tliat  at  a  later 
hour  lie  may  he  relieved  I'rom  his  importnnt  duties  ou  the  Eilucatiou 
Commission  iu  time  to  come  into  our  midst  and  take  charge  of  tlie 
meeting.  1  liave  been  suddenly  called  upon  to  occupy  tliis  very 
prominent  position,  so  that  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to 
occupy  any  of  the  time  of  the  meeting.  1  liad  the  privilege  of  being 
present  in  the  morning  when  the  same  subject  was  nmler  discussioa 
and  felt  most  deeply  interested  iu  what  i  heard.     I  feel  sure  that 
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it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  this  subject  should  he  thoroughly 
thrashed  out, — not  that  I  personally  feel  that  resolutions  can  he 
Difficulty  of  arrived  at,  but  the  information  which  will  be  given,  and 
this  question,  the  suggcstious  made  may  help  towards  some  conclusions 
on  the  subject.  1  have  the  impression  very  strongly  in  my  mind  that 
just  as  the  Church  is  at  home,  so  the  Church  will  be  in  the  Mission- 
field:  as  different  Churches  draw  closer  together  in  the  home  field  so 
the  different  Churches  will  draw  closer  together  in  the  Mission-field, 
and  T  think  a  "•reat  manv  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Mission-field  will 
be  solved  when  men  on  this  side  of  the  water  get  to  know  more  of 
each  other,  and  to  love  each  other  more. 

I  have  bad  put  into  my  hand  quite  recently  a  pamphlet  by  a  friend,  and 
was  exceedingly  struck  with  one  paragraph,  entitled  "The  heroic  Missionary 
and  the  heroic  Missionary  Society,"  in  it  referring  to  the  martyrdom  of 
Bishop  Patteson  in  the  South  Seas.  Along  with  Bishop  Patteson  there 
was  murdered    one  of  those    youths   that  accompanied   him  from  Norfolk 

Island;  and  when  he  saw  his  leader's  dead  body  he  hft  most 
^^^the Field"" '^"^^^^^^^^®  testimony  which  I  should  like  to  read,  as  it  opens 

up  to  us  a  view  of  God's  thoughts  concerning  Missions,  and  our 
interest  in  them,  which  it  is  very  profitable  for  us  to  consider.  This  young 
Norfolk  Islander  probably  had  never  seen  a  thousand  people  in  his  life,  for 
his  life  had  been  spent  on  Norfolk  Island,  wliich  was  populated  by  the 
descendar's  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bo^mtij  who  settled  on  Pitcairn  Island 
in  1790  ;  therefore  he  had  no  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Christian  Church.  Hear  what  the  youth  said  before  he  passed  away: 
"  Seeing  people  taken  away  when  we  think  that  they  are  most  necessary 

to  do  God's  work  on  earth  makes  me  think  that  we  often  talk 
notthe^work.  ^^'^  much  about  Christian  work.     AVhat  God  requires  is  Christian 

men.  He  does  not  need  the  work.  He  only  gives  it  to  form  a 
perfect  character  in  the  men  whom  He  sends  to  do  it."  It  was  very  remark- 
able testimony  from  this  youth  evidently  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  I 
am  quite  sure  recognition  in  the  Mission -field  and  at  home,  more  and  more,  of 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  Himself  in  our  midst,  is  the  solution  of  all  the 
difficulties  that  come  in  our  way  and  the  only  solution.  Without  further 
^  reface  I  n\i11  call  upon  Dr.  Taylor. 


PAPER. 

1.  By  the  Rev.  "William  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.  ''Reformed  Churjii 

in  America). 

Union  and  Co-operation  in  Foreign  Missions. 

This  is  the  problem  of  Foreign  Missions  in  these  last  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  principles  are  immanent  in  the 
Unity  in  teachmgs  of  Christ,  in  the  terms  of  the  Great  Commission, 
early  Church,  fn  thc  first  Pcutecostal  blcssings,  in  the  Acts  and  letters 
of  the  Apostles,  in  the  planting  and  training  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  and  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christian  life  and  Church 
history.      Tlie    primitive    Churches   were   one,   and    continued    to 
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manifest  tlio unity  of  the  Spirit  in  "the  common  faith,"  and  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  nations  until  heresies  and 
schisms  rent  "  the  Body  of  Christ  "  asunder.  Islamism,  Bnddliism, 
Brahmanism,  are  severrdly  one  and  undivided,  and  they  are  mighty 
hy  their  oneness.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  a  unit  in  her  aggressive 
work  throughout  the  world,  and  we  Protestants  liave  much  to  learn 
from  her  Missionary  annals.  The  division  of  Protestantism  are 
its  diseases  whose  infection  and  contagion  ave  been  carried  into 
the  unevangelised  nations  ;  and  which  can  be  healed  only  by  Ilini 
who  restored  the  withered  arm  and  made  the  lepers  clean.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  Catholicity  of  the  Missionary  spirit  and  the 
essential  oneness  of  Christian  Missions  in  foreign  lands,  and  the 
goodly  fellow^ship  of  Missionaries  themselves  there  would  have 
been  the  same  barriers  to  union  abroad  tliat  divide  the  Churches 
at  home. 

But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  reached  a  turning  point 
that  compels  a  halt  from  old  ways  and  a  new  departure,  or  rather, 
a  quick  and  decisive  return  to  New  Testament  methods,  Ten-iency 
and  a  facile  adaptation  to  existing  facts.  "We  are  learning  toitnow. 
over  again  the  lessons  that  should  never  have  been  forgotten,  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  organised  on  the  basis  of  the  Great 
Commission ;  and,  therefore,  to  use  the  language  of  the  late  Dr. 
\V.  Fleming  Stevenson,  "  The  Mission  is  not  an  organ  of  the 
Church,  but  the  Church  is  an  organ  of  the  Mssiou — Divinely 
appointed,  Divinely  endorsed,  Divinely  dwelt  in.  The  Church  has 
been  consecrated  to  thi?  work  by  its  Master,  and  when  the  con- 
secration is  accepted,  penetrating  not  only  into  assemblies  and 
councils,  but  into  every  little  grouj^  of  Christian  people,  penetrating- 
like  a  fire  that  burns  into  men's  souls,  and  then  leaps  out  in 
flame  of  impulse  and  passionate  surrender,  we  shall  see  the  Mission 
as  Christ  would  have  it  be."  (Address  before  the  Belfast  Council 
of  tlie  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  1884,  p.  178  of  Volume 
of  Proceedings.) 

Assuming  that  this  subject  is  in  full  accoidancc  with  the 
principles  announced  on  the  call  for  this  Conference,  and  in  order 
to  "  turn  to  account  the  experience  of  the  past  in  actual  Mission 
work  abroad,  and  in  its  conduct  by  the  Home  Churches,  xhe  conference 
and  to  seek  t  le  more  entire  consecration  of  the  Church 'a  caii  to  unity, 
of  God,"'  1  propose  to  treat,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  several  points 
suggested  in  the  programme  in  their  order. 

I.  How  FAR  HAS  Union  /mong  Native  Christians    in   Foreign   Lands 

BEEN    FOUND    PRACTICABLE    OR    DESIRABLE  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  wherever  Missionaries  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  have 
been  animated  by  supreme  love  to  their  Saviour  and  their  work  they  have 
usually  and  readily  found  their  ways  to  some  kind  of  closer  unity  practic- 
fellowship  and  co-operation  in  the  service  of  their  one  Lord,    able  without 
Co-operation   ought   to   be  and   is    practicable    and    desirable    »^f<"™ity' 
even    where    actual    union,    and    particularly    organic    union,    may    be 
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impracticable.  Actual  union  has  been  happily  maintained  at  Amoy,  China, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  between  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America  and  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England.  Having  laboured  together  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  gathering 
converts  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  founding  native  Churches,  these 
brethren  could  not  and  would  not  spoil  the  unity  of  those  infant  Churches 
by  making  two  denominations  out  of  one  company  of  believers ;  nor  would 
they  sow  in  that  virgin  soil  the  seeds  of  sectarian  divisions  which  have 
long  sundered  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
result  was  the  organisation  of  the  Tai-lloe,  or  Great  Council  of  Elders, 
which  is  neither  an  English  Presbytery  nor  a  Reformed  Church  Classis, 
_  but  is  like  them  both.  It  is  not  an  appendage  of  either  of 
these  foreign  Churches,  but  is  a  genuine  independent  Chinese 
Christian  Church  holding  the  standards  and  governed  by  the  polity  of  the 
twin-sister  Churches  that  sent  them  the  Gospel  by  their  own  messengers. 
The  Missionaries  retain  their  relations  with  their  own  home  Churches  and 
act  under  commissions  of  their  own  Church  Board  of  Missions.  They  arc 
not  settled  pastors,  but  are  more  like  the  Apostolic  Evangelists  of  New 
Testament  times — preachers,  teachers,  founders  of  Churches,  educators 
of  the  native  ministry,  superintendents  of  the  general  work  of  evangelisa- 
tion. 

This  Tai-Hoe  is  a  child  of  God,  which  was  "born,  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  ecclesiastical  organisation  for  actual  union  and  co-operation 
in  Mission  lands  by  the  representatives  of  Churches  holding  the  Reformed 
faith  and  Presbyterial  polity.  Its  history  has  already  been  long  enough 
to  give  the  greatest  value  to  its  experience. 

More  recent,  and  in  some  respects  more  important,  are  the  results 
of  co-operation  and  unity  in  The  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  which 
has  assumed  national  proportions,  and  is  constantly  developing 
Ch^b^fJapan  ^^^  phases  and  forces.  Origi-:.ally  composed  of  the  Missions 
of  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Scotland  and  the 
United  States,  togc *^ier  with  native  Churches  and  pastors  under  their  care, 
it  has  now  its  own  general  asse  nbly  with  its  subordinate  courts,  and  its 
doors  are  opening  for  a  still  wider  union,  embracing  the  Congregational 
Missions  and  Churches.  Should  this  union  be  consummated  the  United 
Church  will  become  so  strong  and  so  planted  in  the  most  important  places 
of  the  Empire,  that  it  may  work  out  its  destiny  by  the  grace  o^  God  in 
every  direction. 

For  confirmation  of  these  statements,  and  in  proof  that  organic  union 
is  both  *'  practicable  and  desirable  "  in  that  wonder-land.  I  venture  to  quote 
a  few  lines  from  a  recent  personal  letter  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
experienced  Mission  leaders  there.     "  If  there  ^e  i.ny  who  fail  to  sympathise 
with  the  proposed  union  with  the  Congrega^o^  al  Churches  here  they  fail 
only  because  they  do  not  understand  the  degree  to  which  our 
of  «S-support!  Missionary  work  has  been  developed,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Japanese 
Churches.     Mission    Churches,  when   once  they  become    self- 
supporting,  cannot  be  kept  in  mere  leading  strings.     In  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan  there  are  to-day  more  than  twenty-five  self-supporting 
congregations,  and  there  is  an  equal  number  in  the  Congregational  Church ; 
and  when    fifty    or  more  self-supporting   congregations  are  animated  by  a 
strong  desire  to  come  together,  all  the  Churches  in  America  and  Scotland 
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cannot  stop  the  movement.      And  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  they  will 
not  want  to  stop  it  or  hinder  it  in  the  least." 

On  a  smaller  scale,  but  on  the  same  essential  princijiles,  the  various 
Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  ia 
South  Africa,  in  India  and  China,  in  Brazil,  and  ekewhere,  have  been 
gradually  drawing  together ;  some  in  organised  ecclesiastical  assemblies, 
and  others  in  voluntary  alliances  for  mutual  counsel,  and  concerted  move- 
ments for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  for  the  establishment  of  the 
]\Iissions  and  Churches  within  their  bounds. 

In  all  these  eiforts  towards  greater  co-operation  and  union  the  labourers 
in  the  field  have  taken  the  initiative.     They  could  not  stay  apart  and  work 
successfully  in  the  presence  of  united  heathenism.     Their  very  necessities 
have  made  them  one  in  spirit  and  services.     And  as  the  work  xjnion  begins 
advances  it  will  put  increased  pressure  upon  them,  from  within        in  the 
and  without,  from  the  Cross  and  the  world, /or  Jesm'  sake.  Mission-fleld. 

From  these  examples  of  what  has  been  alrcatly  accomplished,  and  ia 
being   done  towards    actual   co-operation    and   organic    unity,   it    is   com- 
paratively   easy   to   conclude   how  far  union  among  native    Christians   ia 
practicable  and  desirable  elsewhere.     The  answer  is  that  it  is  to  be  desired 
and     secured    wherever     it     's     possible,    so    far    as    circumstances    in 
each    field  will    permit,    and    just   under    the     guidance    of    Providence 
and    of    the    Holy    Spirit.     But   no    one     field    can     furnish    rules    for 
another  in   this  great  concern.     It  is  enoagh  to  add  that  the 
tendency  of  the  best  Missionary  work  in  the  world  is  strongly    ^**f°^^^* 
towards  co-operation  and  closer  union  ;  and  that  every  specific 
case  must  be  governed  by  its  own  conditions  :  and  especially  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Missions  and  of  the  native   Churches.     Any  true  and  tibidiug  union 
must  grow  from  the  good,  imperishable  seed  of  the  kingdom.     It  cannot  be 
made,   much  less  forced  by  human  devices.     But  it  can,  and  should  be 
cultivated  as  a  tender  plant,  a  precious  vine,  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

II.  At  what  Stage  of  Missionary  Work  should  Independent 
National  CiiUKCiiES  be  encouraged? 

That  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  the  native 
pastors,  oflicers,  and  members  of  the  GIiin\'".s.  We  stand  alone. 
The  first  and  most  consi)icnons  examplr^  in  this  line  of 
]\Iissiouary  develojnnent  occurred  when  the  American^^  ^^p^^^^""=«  » 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  decided  to  ^'  ^  ^  ^"^ 
confide  their  great  and  glorious  trust  in  the  Saudwicli  Islands  to  the 
care  of  the  Churches  that  had  been  planted  and  trained  by  their 
veteran  JMissionaries.  The  lai  st  experience  of  its  kind  which  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  this  Taper,  in  the  Emi)ire  of  Japan,  speaks 
the  last  and  loudest  word  for  the  cause.  In  both  instances  depend- 
ence upon  the  foreign  Churches  that  gave  them  the  Gospel  was 
needful  only  until  they  had  grown  to  such  size,  and  strength,  and 
vigour,  that  they  could  be  trusted  to  manage  their  own  aifairs.  But 
in  each  field  there  has  been,  and  long  will  be  roam  and  re(iuirement 
for  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  Mission  workers  from  abroad.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  ripeness  and  maturity;  and  that  will  vary 
with  every  separate  people  ;  from  the  most  intelligent  and  educated 
and  self-sustaining  Christian  communities,  down  to  those  that  need 
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tlic  pergonal  oversight  of  successive  generations  of  Missionaries,  nii<] 
tlio  lie]})  of  the  home  Churches.  Among  harbarons  tribes  and  amid 
liostile  hierarchies  nnd  persecuting  powers,  and  especially  anionu 
the  poor(>r  iind  more  hinu]»le  classes,  it  might  be  cruel  to 
churchcsstiii  i^.j^yi*  the  nativcs  alone  under  the  Cross.  But  wlienevci- 
ov  rs.g  •  j^j^ J  wherever  tlu'v  have  been  sufiiciontly  educnted  and 
trained  to  talv(;  care  of  themselves,  it  will  be  wise  and  projier  to 
encourage  self-sup])ort,  self-propngation,  and  self-government  by  the 
native  Churches.  And  especially  is  it  desirable  to  promote  their 
unity  and  co-operation  upon  their  own  national  lines — so  that  there 
shall  be  but  one  great  Independent  National  Church  of  each  great 
family  of  Churches,  holding  the  same  i'aitli  and  order  in  India  ; 
another  in  China  ;  another  in  Mexico  ;  another  in  the  Orient ;  anotlu*r 
in  Brazil;  and  so  on,  until  even  these  sliall  flow  together  as  the 
rivers  into  the  seas. 

III.  How  FAR  MAY  FrATERNAL  CoUNSEL  AND  Co-OPERATION  BE  MAINTAINED 
BETWEEN  Ml^^SlONS  ON  THE  SAME  FlELDS,  THOUGH  NOT  ORGANICALIA'  CON- 
NECTED ? 

The  best  answer  to  this  question  will  be  foniid  in  the  proceedings  of 
Missionary  Councils,  Conforenccs,  and  AUinnces,  Avhich  have  been  held  of 
Present  ^^^^  ycars  in  India,  China,  and  olhcr  countries,  and  notably  in 
Conferences  to  thc  auDual  gatherings  of  returned  Missionaries  in  America,  in 
be  extended,  ^j^g  suujmer  time,  representing  nearly  all  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  verj-  Qilcnmenical  Conference 
is  itself  the  type  and  promise  of  what  may  be  expected  hereafter  in  Mission 
lands.  livery  jMissioii  hand  ought  to  have  a  "  solemn  league  and  covenant  " 
with  every  other  Mission  band  in  each  contiguous  field  of  operations,  binding 
them  together  for  the  discussion  of  important  problems  that  are  frequently 
arising,  and  for  mutual  help  and  co-operation  with  each  other,  for  Christ 
and  His  Church,  raid  against  "  the  powers  of  darkness.''  And  thc  home 
Churches  should  encourage  and  foster  all  such  "fellowship  in  the  Gospel." 
We  can  never  forget  t'  at  the  tongues  of  fire  at  Pentecost  made  a  united  Church 
out  of  the  converts  ^f  all  nations,  and  that  it  was  not  a  Church  shivered 
into  pieces  like  a  broken  mirror,  but  that  one  Holy  Catholic  Churcii  of  the 
prinjitive  Christian  ages  that  drove  the  whole  rubble  of  pagan  gods  from  thc 
Pantheon,  and  struck  the  oracles  dumb  for  ever. 

IV.  Is  IT  LI.SIRABLE  TO  CONCENTRATE  MISSIONARY  EfFORT  ON  FlELDS  OF 
)S."ECIAL  EeADINESS  AND  PCdMISE  ;  AND,  IF  SO,  WUAT  MEASURE  SHOULD  RE 
EECCiVIMENDED  BY  THIS  CONFEi  KNCE,  IN  ORDER  TH/ T  SUCH  FlELDS  MAY  BE 
IMMEDIATELY  AND  THOROXCillLY  EVAN(;FLISED  ? 

To  t^.'  first  part  of  this  qui  stion  there  can  be  but  one  wise  and  emphatic 
reply.     By  ail  means  concentrate.     But  concentrate  as  the  Apostles  did  in 
their  day,   always  in   order  to  ditiusion.     Thc  Saviour's  own 
^to'diffm^i!'    command,  just  before  His  ascension,  contains  the  :^nling  principle, 
which  will  yet  beciujie  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Mission  service 
in  all  lands,  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesets  unto  Me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  "  (Acts 
i.  8).     The  grand  strategic  points  must  be  seized  and  held.     Plans  of  cam- 
paigns that  cover  whcle  contiucLts,  like  those  of  the  late  American  Civil 
War  for  the  Union,  must  include  innumerable  details,  as  well  as  vast  systems 
of  defences  on  laj.  .  and  sea,  great  marches  and  battles,  as  well  as  the  l.ni'ij 
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ing  of  rivers  and  picket  lines,  and  the  last  straggles  for  final  victory.  In 
many  a  field  the  man  is  more  than  the  place.  The  personal  equation  is  an 
element  in  every  problem.  One  single  man  may  embody  in  himself  the 
whole  Uospel  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the  first  pilgrim  who  leapt  from 
the  deck  of  the  Maijfiuiver  on  to  Plymouth  Rock,  seemed  to  incarnate  in  his 
own  person  the  unborn  republic  of  the  new  world. 

TL^e  second  part  of  the  question  now  before  us  will  be  best  answered  by 
those  wise  men  from  the  East,  who  have  followed  the  star  of  Bethlehem  from 
their  own  land  to  the  places  where  it  has  reappeared,  and  where  they  have 
taught  the  wondering  pagans  to  worship  their  king.  I  therefore  leave  the 
treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject  to  those  for  whose  guidance  this 
Conference  so  earnestly  waits  ;  for  "  they  are  the  messengers  of  the  Churches 
and  the  glory  of  Christ." 

V.  Is  IT  POSSIBLE  OR  DESIRABLE  TO  MAP  OUT  THE  WHOLE  HeATKEX  WoRLD 
AMONG  DIFFERENT  [MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES  OB  ChURCHES,  SO  AS  TO  ENSURE  ITS 
MORE  RAPID  EVANGELISATION  ? 

Answer  :  If  the  whole  heathen  world  were  still  a  terra  incoipiita  ;  if  its 
greatest  Mission-fields  were  not  already  pre-occupied,  it  might  be  possible 
thus  to  map  it  out  as  heathen  Canaan  was  divided  among  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  But,  as  it  is,  the  very  attempt  at  such  *^  experience, 
a  project  would  probably  lead  to  a  historical  repetition  of  the  tribal  feud  of 
ancient  times,  when  "  Judah  vexed  Ephraim  at  1  Ephraim  envied  Judah." 
Let  the  unoccupied  fields  be  given  up  to  those  who  first  enter  them  ;  let 
great  care  be  taken  everywhere  to  prevent  intrusion,  and  confusion,  and 
confiict  in  the  field  of  one  Mission  by  the  labourers  in  another  field  :  and  as 
soon  as  possible  let  a  Federal  Union  be  formed,  composed  of  Missionaries 
and  Churches  of  all  Christian  communions  that  can  atHliate,  to  "  carry  the 
Gospel  into  the  regions  beyond,  and  to  take  advantage  of  those  critical 
opportunities  which  are  opening  uuevangelised  nations,  such  as  Corea, 
Thibet,  and  large  regions  of  Central  Asia  and  the  dark  continent  for  the 
coming  of  the  King  and  His  kingdom. 

The  views  and  couclusious  thus  presented  are  fortified  by  recent 
deliverances  of  several  of  the  most  important  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  especially  by  those 
in  Europe  and  America  belontjing  to  that  large  family  of 
Churches  represented  in  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  through- 
out the  world  holding  the  Presbyterian  system.     During  the  last 
ten  years  this  subject  has  engaged  its  General  Councils  and  their 
Special  Committees  with  profoundest  interest,  ur»^ency,  and  success, 
of  which  ample  evidence  will  be  given  in  the  Report  which  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  Fourth  Creneral  Council  at  its  meeting  in  this  place, 
a  fortnight  hence.     Without  anticipating  its  action,  but  inviting 
careful  attention  to  its  proceedings  and  its  successful  prosecution  of 
this  great  work,  I  close  this  Paper  with  a  single  suggestion^ — Why 
may  not  this  Centennial  Missionary  Conference  "  prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord"  and  of  the  Lord's  people  for  a  still  greater  (Ecumenical 
Council  to  be  held,  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  and  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  some  capital  city  of  the  old 
world  or  the  new  world,  not  to  frame  new  creeds,  not  to  fight  over 
old  battles,  but  to  organise   more  completely,  and  to  start  more 
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powerfully,  the  most  extensive  and  practical  system  of  Gospel  propa- 
gation that  the  world  has  ever  seen  since  that  day  of  Pentecost 
which  was  the  type  and  promise  of  the  conversion  of  all  nations 
under  the  G  reat  Commission,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 


PAPER. 
2.  By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn  (Secretary,  C.M.S.). 

Of  the  questions  connected  with  Missionary  Comit>/^  those  which 
it  has  been  af;reed  I  should  S2)eak  to  in  this  Paper  are  the  following, 
(a),  (h),  (c)  of  the  programme  for  this  meeting. 

1  will  venture  to  consider  these  questions  in  their  chrono- 
logical order,  which  as  it  seems  to  me  is  the  inverse  order 
to   that  which  is  followed,   and  not   improperly  followed,   in    the 

Order  of  cxtract  I  havc  just  read  from  the  i)rogramme.  Before 
treatment,  there  can  he  native  Christians  in  heathen  lands,  there 
must,  as  a  rule,  have  been  Missions  to  those  lauds  ;  and  before  the 
various  bodies  of  Christians  thus  gathered  out  from  heathenism  can 
consider,  with  much  practical  utility,  how  far  and  in  what  respects 
they  can  unite  with  each  other,  they  must  have  some  power  in  their 
own  hands,  they  must  have  attained  some  degree  of  independence. 

I  therefore  pro})ose  to  consider  : — 

(1)  What  kind  and  what  degree  of  union  can  be  attained  and 
should  be  desired  between  Missions  carried  on  by  different  Christian 
commuuious,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  about  such 
union  ? 

(2)  How  soon  should  the  native  Christians  ia  heathen  lands 
become  so  far  independent  of  the  religious  bodies  through  whose 
Missionary  efforts  they  have  been  brought  out  from  heathenism,  as 
to  be  able  and  to  be  called  upon,  to  consider  and  decide  respecting 
their  own  religious  organisation  and  respecting  the  relations  that 
should  subsist  between  the  various  sections  of  native  Christians 
which  may  be  found  at  the  time  in  those  lands? 

(3)  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  present  standpoint,  what  kind 
of  union  and  what  degree  o^  union  should  be  ultimatelv  aimed  at, 
or  are  likely  to  be  ultimately  aimed  at,  b}'^  these  different  bodies  of 
Christians,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  it  about  ? 

Speaking  roughly,  my  first  (piestion  is.  What  kind  of  present 
working  union  should  there  be  between  different  Missionary  Societies 
labouring  in  the  same  country  ?  My  t/iird  question  is.  What  union 
should  be  ultimately  looked  forward  to  among  the  diilcrent  bodies  of 
Christians  gathered  together  by  these  Societies  ?  And  the  second, 
intermediate  question  is,  At  what  period  should  tnese  converts 
begin  to  act  for  themselves  in  this  matter? 

I.  The  relations  befween  dijferent  Missionary  Societies  constitute 
a  problem  which  may  be  difficult  in  theory,  but  which  very  seldom, 
comparatively  speaking,  has  been  found  difiicult  in  practice.     It  does 
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not,  of  course,  necessarily  follow,  that  becanse  there  has  been  very 
little  tlifliculty  iu  the  past,  there  will  be  none  in  the  future.  One 
cause  of  the  hitherto  prevailing  absence  of  friction  has  been  the  fact 
that,  at  least  until  a  somewhat  recent  period,  almost  all  non-Roman 
Missionaries  have  held  very  firmly  and  definitely  those  unity  in  the 
particular  doctrines  known  as  Evangelical,  and  recognised  faith  the  basiicf 
under  that  name  such  organisations  as  the  Evangelical  '""^°'™  '""^' 
Alliance,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  the  London  City  Mission, 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  zealous 
Missionaries  from  the  Church  of  England,  who  do  not  come  within 
the  category  just  referred  to.  And  there  is  also,  I  believe,  less  of 
rigid  doctrinal  uniformity  among  those  sent  out  by  the  British  Con- 
(jreo^ationalist  bodieiL'.  One  at  least  of  these  conceivable  causes  of 
diff'erences  is  to  be  found  in  East  Africa.  There,  however,  amicable 
feelings  seem  to  prevail,  and  little  or  nothing  has  been  heard  of  dis- 
pute or  contention.  For  my  own  part  I  rather  expect  that  in 
the  Mission-field  gCiierally,  such  mutual  amicableness  will  continue, 
even  though  there  should  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Missionaries  belonging  respectively  to  the  schools  of  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Dr.  Arnold. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  Missionaries  will  always  be  men  who 
truly  love  the  Saviour,  and  who  therefore  in  their  hearts  will  love  all  those 
who  love  Him.  Missionaries  animated  by  this  spirit  will,  I  think,  be  guided 
by  the  two  following  principles  :  First,  they  will  rejoice  heartily  when  any 
heathen  man  has  been  brought  to  give  his  heart  to  the  living  Christ  set  forth 
in  the  four  Gospels,  whether  his  teacher  has  been  a  Baptist  or  a  High 
Churchman,  or  has  belonged  to  any  other  Protestant  body  ;  secondly,  they 
will  feel  that  the  persons  for  whose  good  they  are  labouring,  the  persons 
whom  they  have  gone  out  to  convert,  are  not  Plymouth  Brethren  on  the  one 
hand,  or  Ritualists  on  the  other,  but  the  heathen  and  Mohammedans.  True 
hearted  Missionaries,  who  differ  widely  one  from  another  on  ecclesiastical  or 
even  doctrinal  questions,  will  say :  "  We  rejoice  that  there  are  supremely 
important  points  in  which  we  agree;  and  as  for  our  differences  our  work  is 
too  engrossing  to  give  us  much  time  for  thinking  about  them,  much  less  f>r 
talking  and  disputing  about  them." 

The  natural  result  of  the  principle  just  referred  to  will  be  the  continuance 
of  the  course  of  action  that  has  on  the  whole  been  adopted  hitherto,  which 
may  be  described  thus  :  In  choosing  a  field  of  action,  every  Society  will  seek 
for  those  localities  where  it  will  come  in  contact  with  persons 
not  reached  by  the  agencies  of  other  Societies.     This,  of  course,    ^*'^"^" 
will  not  prevent  two  Societies  from  working  side  by  side  in 
large  towns,  though  it  would  tend  to  prevent  them  from  occupying  the  same 
village.     Each  Society  will  abstain  from  all  efforts  to  draw  away  converts 
belonging  to  another  Society,  or  in  dealing  with  the  heathen  to  prove  its 
superiority  over  another  Society.     But,    thirdly,  the  mental  and  spiritual 
freedom  of  the  individual  will  be  so  far  respected,  that  if  any  native  Christian 
from  intelligent  conviction  desires  to  transfer  himself  to  another  denomination, 
no  hindrance  beyond  that  of  temperate  persuasion  will  be  placed  in  his  way. 

I  pass  on  to  my  second  question  :  How  soon  should  the  iiative 
Christians  of  a  newly  evangelised  country  be  encouraged  to  decide 
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for  thcm^rlces  as  to  their  0)vn  ecclesiastical  organisation  ?     On  this 
question  also  I  wish  to  be  brief.    All  practical  Missionaries  would 
give  the  same  answer  to  it,  up  to  a  certain  point, — all,  that  is  to  say, 
would  reply,  '*  Self-management,  by  the  converts,  of  their  own  reli- 
gious externalities,  must  proceed  gradually.      Nearly  all,  I  hope, 
would  also  say,  "  It  must  begin  from  thejirst!''     And  all,  I  believe, 
Self-  overnment  ^^^^^  ^"^"^ f  "  ^^  must  be  accompuuied  from  the  first  by 
"should mean    pccimiary  sclf-support.**     That  is  to  say,  a  part  at  least 
self-support.    ^^'  ^j^^  united  external  religious  action  of  the  new  converts 
must  be  of  a  kind  that  requires  no  pecuniary  subvention  from  tlie 
Foreign  Society.     In  other  words  either  pecuniary  contributions  or 
voluntary  service  or  both  combined  must  be  supplied  by  the  native 
Christians  themselves,  from  the  time  that  they  first  attach  them- 
selves to  the  visible  Christian  Church.     It  is  also  almost  universally 
admitted  that  the  Foreign  Missionary  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  a  part 
of  the  imstoral  organisation  which  the  native  Christians  support. 
It  is,  however,  at  the  same  time  certain  th.i  the  Missionary  and  the 
]\Iissiouary    Society   ought,   wherever   possible,  to   aid    the  infant 
Christian  congregations  by  advice  and  instruction.     It  is  also  certain 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Foreign  Societies  do  in  most  cases  exercise 
control  and  government  over  these  congregations.     Now  our  question 
is  not,  "  How  long  should  advice  and  counsel  be  given  ?  "  or  "  How 
long  shall  instruction  be  given  by  the  agents  of  the    Missionary 
Society  in  higher  schools  and  in  theological  colleges  ?  "  hut,  "  How 
long  shall  the  Missionary  Society  exercise  government  or  coercive 
control  over  the  newly-formed  Christian  bodies. 

One  part  of  the  repl}'  which  would  be  given  to  this  question  by  most 
]Misbit)iiary  Societies  is,  I  believe,  as  follows  :  "  Our  control  must  be  con- 
tinued, so  long  as  we  give  pecuniary  subvention."  This  answer  can  scarcely 
be  avoided.  The  pecuniary  supplies  of  Missionary  Societies  come  from 
Committee  Voluntary  contributions  ;  and  the  contributors  will,  in  this  nine- 
responsiUe  tocnth  ccutury,  quite  rightly  I  think,  insist  upon  appointing  the 
to  subscribers,  pgi-cous,  the  Committees  by  whom  these  funds  are  to  be  dis- 
lurscc!.  But,  diliijaius  non  iioU^t  iUU<\are.  The  Committees  to  whom  this 
duty  is  delegated,  cannot  in  their  turn  delegate  it  to  others.  It  is  only  with 
careful  reserve  that  they  can  make  grants  of  money  to  other  persons,  or 
othev  bodies  of  persons.  They  must  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of 
comrolling  and  even  ultimately  directing  the  expenditure.  There  may 
doubtless  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  the  exceptions  by  which  the 
lule  is  proved.  And  indeed  there  is  a  practical  advantage  in  the  adoption 
tiRtl  statement  of  this  principle.  It  enables  us  to  say  with  perfect  frankness 
and  sincerity  and  truth  to  the  foreign  Christian  brethren  who  ask  our  help, 
•'  If  you  ha\e  our  pecuniary  help,  you  must  also  be  under  our  rule,  and  your 
being  under  our  rule  is  the  very  thing  we  must  as  far  as  possible  decline. 
"We  are  not  S  'cictics  to  rule  over  Christians  but  to  evangelise  heathens." 
This  is  just  as  true  as  saying,  "  Our  money  is  not  raised  in  order  to  help 
Christians ; "  and  while  equally  true  it  is  more  pleasant  for  us  to  say  and 
for  them  to  hear. 

If  it  is  asked  why  we  should  not  make  ourselves  responsible  both  for  the 
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pccuuiaiy  support  and  for  the  government  of  the  converts,  the  answer  is 
plain,  that  the  burden  thus  imposed  on  us  would  indefinitely  increase  as 
the  nuiiiber  of  converts  increased,  and  would  thus  more  and  Reason*  against 
more  tend  to  clog  our  efi'orts  for  the  propagation  of  the  home  directionof 
Gospel — for  the  very  work,  that  is  to  say,  which  is  itself  the  foreign  Church, 
reason  of  our  existence.  But  further  than  this,  the  result  would  be,  nay, 
rather,  has  been — for  the  plan  has  been  far  too  widely  adopted  already — that 
the  converts  and  their  children,  where  the  system  has  prevailed  for  more 
than  one  generalion,  more  and  more  lose  their  self-reliance,  their  direct  trust 
in  God,  and  so  become,  just  in  proportion  as  this  system  is  carried  out,  more 
and  more  feeble  for  all  Church  purposes  as  years  roll  on. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  habituation  to  dependence  by  no  means 
prepares  men  for  independence.  Christian  communities  who  ReUanceon 
are  living  in  complete  dependence  upon  a  Foreign  Society,  are  ^eaSSnce 
not  at  all  ripening  for  direct  dependence  on  divinely  imparted  on  themselves, 
strength.  The  progress  is  rather  in  the  opposite  direction.  Every  year  of 
the  continuance  of  such  a  system  renders  them  in  many  respects  less  and 
less  fit  for  self-government,  and  so  far  makes  its  introduction  more  and  more 
ditiicult. 

The  proper  mode,  I  venture  to  assert,  is  to  introduce  from  the  first  a 
tolerably  complete  though  very  sample  system  of  self-support;  to  accompany 
this  at  first  with  a  considerable  amount  of  advice  and  help  from  without ;  but 
to  keep  the  two  factors — the  internal  and  the  external — as  distinct  as 
possible  from  the  very  first,  and  steadily  to  go  on  diminishing  the  external 
aid  until  they  gradually  learn  not  to  feel  the  need  of  it. 

It  remains  to  cousider  the  tidrd  question.  When  the  native  Chris- 
tians in  nervUj  emmjclistd  countries  are  sufficiently/  numerous  and 
sufficienthj  strong  to  feel  thcraselces  able  to  decide  on  their  orcn  eccle- 
siastical organisation,  what  is  the  result  which  mag  be  wished  for  and 
expected  ? 

I  say,  "  When  they  feel  themselces  ahleT  For  it  is  a  question 
which  they  will  decide  for  themselves.  They  will  do  it  when  they 
choose,  and  as  they  choose.  I  say  also  "  wished  for  ^''  and  "  expected'"* 
It  is  of  course  possible  in  this  matte"*  as  in  any  other,  that  we  may 
wish  for  that  w-liich  we  do  not  expect.  But  I  believe  that  in  this 
case  the  issue  which  present  appearances  would  lead  us  to  anticipate, 
is  one  in  the  prospect  of  which  we  may  on  the  whole  very  cordially 
rejoice. 

I  would  deal  then  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 

It  seems  quite  certain  to  begin  with  that  those  sectional  differences 
among  Protestant  Christians,  which  are  purehj  owing  to  historical 
causes  or  to  local  causes,  will  disa})pear  among  converts  gathered  in 
by  bodies  so  divided,  if  the  converts  act  for  themselves  in  countries 
where  those  historical  or  local  causes  are  inoperative.  This  principle 
would  apply  to  Christians  in  foreign  countries  who  have  been  brought 
into  Christendom  by  the  labours  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  belonging 
respectively  to  the  Established  and  non-established  Churches.  The 
same  principle  would  be  extended  without  difficulty  to  American 
Presbyterians  and  to  American  and  British  Congregationalists,  and 
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I  presume  also  to  American  and  German  Lutherans — as  soon,  I 
mean,  as  the  question  is  really  taken  in  hand  by  the  native  Christians 
themselves.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  bodies  of  Christians,  not 
differing  appreciably  in  their  modes  of  government,  discipline,  ritual, 
and  doctrinal  statement,  but  differing  only  in  the  fact  that  they  owe 
their  Christianity,  humanly  speaking,  ultimately  to  Christian  bodies 
kept  apart  one  from  another  by  causes  which  have  no  existence  in 
the  infant  Churches  themselves,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  power  on 
earth  will  prevent  these  Cluirches  from  being  re-united  and  merged 
into  one  body.  And  who  could  wish  tliac  they  should  be  so  prevented? 

Neither  does  it  seem  to  me  likely  that  this  amalgamation  will  be 
prevented  by  differences  of  ritual, — such  differences  of  ritual,  I  mean, 
of  course,  as  are  found  among  those  Mission  congregations  whicli 
are  not  ashamed  to  call  themselves  Protestant.  I  can  only  say 
Differences  fi'om  pcrsonal  kuowlcdgc  that  these  differences  are, 
ofrituai.  comparatively  speaking,  little  thought  of  among, 
for  instance,  the  Tamil  Christians  of  South  India  and  Ceylon. 
Not  a  few  Tamil  Christians  in  Ceylon,  who  have  come  from 
non-liturgical  bodies,  and  lind  themselves  in  places  where  the  | 
only  Tamil  Christian  congregation  is  one  connected  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  join  tliemselves  heartily  to  it  without  the  smallest 
scrujjle  or  difficulty.  They  would  therefore,  I  imagine,  see  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  there  being  in  the  same  Church  some  congregations 
habitually  adopting  liturgical  services,  and  some  where  the  prayers 
were  always  extemporaneous.  The  use  or  non-use  of  a  liturgy  in 
different  congregations  would  not  of  itself,  so  it  seems  to  me,  prevent 
union  in  some  larger  body. 

Church  government,  however,  may  seem,  at  least  at  first  sight, 
to  present  a  more  serious  obstacle.  Yet  even  in  this  matter  the 
obstacle  may  not  seem  so  serious  to  the  native  Christians  in  the 
Mission-field  as  it  does  to  us.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
Tamil  Christians  in  Congregational  Nagercoil  and  Episcopalian  Tin- 
nevelly  respectively.  The  unity  that  exists  among  the  Nagercoil 
Christians  mio;ht  be  manifested  bv  an  annual  or  half-vearlv  eratherino: 
Of  Church  of  miuistcrs  and  lay  delegates  in  a  Congregational  Union, 
government,  presided  ovcr  by  a  president  chosen  at  each  occasion. 
The  corresponding  body  in  Tinuevelly  might  be  a  Central  Church 
Council,  presided  over  by  a  bishop.  But  the  two  central  represen- 
tative bodies  might  each  regard  the  other  as  representing  a  part  of 
the  visible  Church  ;  and  the  constituents  of  the  two  bodies  might 
have  similar  reciprocal  feelings.  They  might  act  together  by  means 
of  joint  committees  for  such  purposes  as  revision  of  Bible  translation, 
preparation  of  Christian  literature,  and  mutual  strengthening  and 
consultation  in  respect  of  Church  discipline. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  in  one  of  two  contiguous  districts  in  India  all 
Protestant  Christians  were  under  Episcopal  government,  and  that  in  the 
other  all  were  under  Presbyterian  government,  my  belief  is  that  these  two 
bodies  of  native  Christians,  if  animated  by  the  feelings  at  present  prevailiug 
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among  tho  Indian  Protestant  Christians,  would  havo  no  difficulty  in  fully 
recognising  each  other  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  visible  Church, 
and  that  if  the  question  were  left  to  their  own  decision,  there  would  be  full 
and  unrestricted  intercommunion  between  them.  The  ditference  in  Church 
government  would  not  really  break  or  even  obscure  their  visible  and  evident 
union. 

This  certainly  seems  to  me  probable,  almost  certain,  if  the  native  Chris- 
tians act  for  themselves.     But  it  will  be  asked,  "  Supposing  it  bo  probable, 
is  it  desirable  ?  "     Well,  let  mo  pass  for  a  moment  from  the 
question  of  probability  to  the  question  of  advisability.    And  first  i»«uchunioo 
let  me  say  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  just  that  which       '"*  " 
many  high  authorities  believe  to  have  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.     I  quote  from  one  of  the  most  recent  of  these 
authorities.     I  fiud  the  following  words  in  Bishop  LigKtfoot's  "Apostolic 
Fathers,"  published  in  1885  : — 

**  In  tho  epistles  of  Ignatius  there  is  no  indication  that  he  is  upholding 
the  Episcopal  against  any  other  form  of  Church  government,    lightfoot  or 
as,  lor  instance  tho  Presbyterial.     The  alternative  which  he     "church 
contemplates   is   lawless    isolation   and    self-will.     No    definite  8<"ernment." 
theory  is  propounded  as  to  the  principle  on  which  the  Episcopate  claims 
allegiance.     It  is  as  the  recognised  authority  of  the  Churches  which  the 
writer  addresses  that  he  maintains  it.    Almost  simultaneously  with  Ignatius, 
Polycarp  addresses  the  Philippian  Church,  which  appears  not  yet  to  have 
had  a  bishop,  requiring  its  submission  *  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons.'     If 
Ignatius  had  been  writing  to  this  Church  he  would  doubtless  have  done  the 
same.     As  it  is,  he  is  dealing  with  communities  where  Episcopacy  had  been 
already  matured,  and  therefore  he  demands  obedience  to  their  bishops." 

It  will  be  said  perhaps,  Even  if  this  was  the  case  for  two  or  more 
decades  of  y-cars  after  the  passing  away  of  the  Apostles,  yet  does  not  the 
fact  of  tho  universal  adoption  of  the  Episcopal  government  before  the  close 
of  the  second  century,  and  its  continuance  from  that  time  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  prove  that  the  government  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  Episcopal  ? 

Speaking  now  as  a  member  of  an  Episcopaliy-governed  Church, 
I  would  say  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  Presbyterial  form  of 
government  seemed  certainly  at  the  time  to  be  advis£.ble.     I  believe 
that  it  was ;  but  that  that  advisability  mav  have  been  owins:  to 
change  of  circumstances.    And  if  so,  a  subsequent  change  of  circum- 
stances, might  render  advisable,  or  at  least  permissible,  somi and poii- 
another  change  iu  the  mode  of  government.     The  change  t»«=^  conditions 
that  took  place  in  the  second  century  was  when,  who.t  are     forms  of 
commonly  called  the  miraculous  exercises  of  divine  power  government. 
in  the  Church  seemed  to  pass  away,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  the  not 
less  blessed,  but  more  quiet  and  (so  called)  ordinary  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.     Instead  of  gifts  coming  from  above  unexpectedly 
and  with  seeming  suddenness,  and  thus  fixing  for  each  individual 
the  work  in  which  he  should  be  engaged,  it  was  rather  that  God  in 
His  Providence,  and  by  the  inward  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
first  led  the  individual  to  a  certain  kind  of  work,  and  then  bestowed 
on  him  the  gifts  needed.     Obviously,  this  latter  state  of  things  more 
resembles  the  Divine  action  in  civil  and  political  government.     The 
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liolitical  government  of  the  time  being  always  monarchicul,  it  be  \iiue 
natural  to  introduce  che  same  system  into  ecclesiastical  aiFairs. 

But  in  the  present  day,  the  state  of  the  case  is  altogether  differ- 
ent. Among  the  more  progressive  Christian  countries  of  the  world, 
the  non-monarchic  element  of  civil  government  seems,  on  the  whole, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  be  growing  stronger  and  stronger.  And, 
therefore,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  self-same  cause  which  at 
one  time  led  to  the  introduction  of  E})iscopacy,  might  now  have  a 
tendency  in  the  exact  opposite  direction.  Yet  one  must  speak 
doubtfully,  rememberiug  for  instance  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in 
the  country  which  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  very  embodiment  ot 
democracy,  the  most  i)Owerful  Church  is  one  governed  by  Bishops 
tliougli  it  hns  not  the  historical  succession, — I  mean,  of  course,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  this  Paper  to  a  close.  In  conclusion,  then, 
I  will  only  say,  speaking  altogether  as  an  individual,  and  regarding 
it  as  highly  j)robable  that  many  members  of  my  own  Society  may 
strenuously  differ  from  me — tha.  the  eventuality  to  which  1  look 
forward  to  is  somewhat  of  the  following  kind  : — 

That  there  will  be,  in  India,  for  instance,  a  great  Indian 
Probability  of  an  Church,  from  wliicli  the  Roman  Catholics  and  some 
Indian  Church,  smaller  bodics  will  stand  aloof,  but  to  which,  notwith- 
standing, the  great  mass  of  Indian  Christians  will  belong. 

That  the  earnest  and  active  members  of  this  Church  will  hold 
fast  to  such  great  facts,  and  truths,  and  beliefs  as  the  folhiwing  : 
ifpossibie,  The  Triunity  of  God  ;  the  Incarnation  ;  the  Propitiation 
itstenets.  tlirougli  Clirist's  death  ;  the  Eesurrection  of  Christ,  involv- 
ing in  itself  the  ultimate  resurrection  of  all  believers ;  the  present 
and  eternal  spiritual  union  of  all  believers  with  Clirist,  an«l  so  with 
one  another,  and  the  indwelling  in  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
"  Eternal  life  and  eternal  punishment  "  (Matt.  xxv.  40) ;  the  Bible 
as  the  sole  and  unerring  rule  of  faith  ;  the  reality,  the  necessity, 
duty,  and  efhcacy  of  prayer,  especially  of  united  prayer.  (I  say 
such  tnitha  as  these,  because  I  do  not  mean  the  list  to  be  in  any 
way  exhaustive.) 

That  in  this  Church  there  will  be  a  very  wide  variety  of  ritual, 
Ritual  and    includiug  also  a  very  large  degree  of  liberty  as  to  the 
government,  mode  aud  the  time  of  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. 

That  great  varieties  of  Church  government  will  co-exist  in  the 
Indian  Church,  some  congregations  being  under  Episcopal  rule, 
others  under  Presbyterian,  while  others  again  will  be  more  inde- 
jiendent,  but  that  all  these  will  recognise  each  other  as  belonging  to 
the  same  outward  visible  Church,  the  union  being  maniiested  by 
some  corporate  and  representative  action,  and  by  very  free  inter- 
communion ;  and  that  this  variety  will  be  found  not  unfrequently, 
even  in  the  san  ucalities,  especially,  for  instance,  in  the  large 
cities. 
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Tn  say  ill":  that  I  look  forward  to  this,  I  do  not  mean  positively  to 
predict  it ;  I  think  that  it  is  the  issne  to  which  the  existing  currents 
of  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  eventSj  seem  to  me  to  point.  New 
currents  may,  of  course,  arise  wliich  are  at  present  invisible.  It  is 
also  a  consummation  which  I,  individually,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present 
judge,  would  hail  with  satisfaction. 

There  are  many  learned  and  spiritually-minded  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  regard  what  they  term  "Apos-  ApostoUo 
tolical  succession,"  as  essential  to  the  well-being,  if  not  Buccession. 
the  being,  of  the  Church.  There  are  such  at  this  time  in  India ; 
and  probably  there  always  will  be  some  such.  Those  Indian  Anglicans 
who  hold  this  view  very  strongly,  will,  of  course,  be  unable  to  join 
the  body  thus  described  if  it  should  be  formed.  They  will  constitute 
a  separate  Church.  But,  I  believe,  they  will  be  comparatively  i'cw  in 
number.  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  lay  Anglicans,  whether  in 
the  British  Isles,  or  the  Colonies,  or  India,  attach  comparatively 
little  importance  to  the  fact  or  the  theory  of  the  so-called  Ajiostolical 
succession,  and  that  in  India,  they  w^ill  at  once  set  it  aside,  if  it 
should  assume  such  a  shape  as  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  larger 
comprehension. 

One  word  more.  Truf  union  between  Christians  is  vital,  springing 
from  vital  union  with  Christ.     It  can,  and  it  does,  over- 
leap ecclesiastical  barriers.     But  it  dislikes  them.     And     ^^^  *^'*'°' 
this  dislike  \\'\\\,  I  believe,  grow  more  and  more  powerfid  until  at 
length  it  will  sweep  those  barriers  away  ;  and  in  India  and  through- 
out the  world,  there  will  be  "  One  flock,  One  Shepherd.' 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.   Leonard  W.  Kip  (Reformed  Cl.urch  in  America,   from  Amoy) : 
Three  minutes  is  not  much  to  tell  about  what  has  happened  during  the  last 
twenty-seven  years  in  Amoy  ;  but  I  can  say,  with  reference  to  that  United 
Church  of  which  Pr,  Taylor  has  read,  that  anotlier  gentleman  on  the  plat- 
form as  well  as  myself  was  there  and  saw  jts  beginning.     It  was  a  gi'owth 
by  the  bless?iug  of  God.     It  began  with  five  Churches  without 
any  native  pastor.     Two   years  later  there  were  two  native   ^^^^^^4°'*^ 
pastors.     Now  the  Presbytery  is  composed  of  sixteen  Chnrchts, 
and  twelve  native  pastors  are  connected  with  it.      And  to  show  that  this 
Presbytery  is  able  to  attend  to  its  own  business,  I  may  pay  it  has  a  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  with  the  same  import  as  the  American  Board,  and  its 
work  has  been  managed  by  the  natives  alone, — they  raised  the  funds  and 
they  have  sent  the  preachers. 

Tliere  is  unfoi'tunately  in  the  south  part  of  China  a  great  number  of  "lialects, 
and  so  these  Christian  brethren  on  sending  their  preachers  only  on.;  liundred 
miles,  put  them  in  a  place  where,  like  ourselves,  first  going  to  China,  they  must 
learn  a  Chinese  di.alect,  and  therefore  that  distance  of  only  ninety  or  one  hundred 
miles  in  a  land  where  there  arc  no  railroad  accidents  becaiise  there  axe  no  rail- 
roads, means  a  distance  perhaps  from  here  to  Vienna  or  to  Italy. 
So  that  to  these  Amoy  Ciiristians  this  Missicn  has  all  the  effect  ^'^^owd!"'"" 
of  T,  Foreign  Mission  ;  and,  as  L  say,  this  Chinese  Presbytery  has 
established  this  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  itself  commissions  the  men,  pro- 
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vides  their  support,  and  gives  all  the  directions  without  any  assistance  from 
us.  Now  I  think  we  sea  in  this  the  hand  of  God.  I  am  sure  that  in  all  these 
years  God  has  been  with  His  Church  there,  and  He  Jias  granted  this  spirit  of 
co-operation,  *his  great  desire  that  the  Church  growi.ig  up  in  that  place  should 
not  contain  tv.o  denominations  where  one  was  possible,  that  it  should  not  be  an 
American  Church  in  China  or  an  English  Church  in  China,  but  in  all  respects 
a  Chinese  Church. 

Mr.  Reginald  Eadcliffe  (Liverpool) :  I  will  just  take  the  last  question, 
"Is  it  possible  or  desirable  to  map  out  the  whole  heathen  world  amonr; 
different  Missionary  Societies  or  Churches,  so  as  to  ensure  its  more  rapid 
evangelisation  ?  "  I  think  not,  dear  friends.  If  we  take  Africa,  there  all 
the  Societies  represent  about  five  millions  of  Africa.  The  population  is 
two  hundred  millions  :  there  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
T^abie'to"  millions  not  represented  by  any  of  the  Protestant  Missionary 
evangelise  Societies  of  the  world.  I  think  this  brings  on  at  once  the 
the  world,  question  that  has  been  thought  of  by  some  of  you  during  this 
Conference  whether  we  should  not,  if  possible,  before  we  had  separated, 
contemplate  once  more  the  enormous  amount  of  the  heathen  population  of 
the  world  that  is  utterly  untouched  by  any  of  our  Evangelisation  Societies. 
"Well,  then,  in  regard  to  that,  dear  friends,  we  cannot  withdraw  our  beloved 
Missionaries,  honoured  servants  who  are  amongst  us,  and  those  that  have 
lived  in  the  field,  God  bless  them !  but  we  can  at  once  get  from  America  and 
Britain  and  Germany,  we  can  get  spies, — not  such  as  the  twelve  spies,  but 
such  as  the  two  spies,  Caleb  and  Joshua, — laymen  if  you  will, 
ai  u  spies,  ^^^j^^  ^^^^jj  g^  ^^^  ^^  once  and  spy  out  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  millions  of  Africa,  and  a  similar  quantity  perhaps  of  China  ar  u  of  other 
countries  in  the  world,  and  these  men,  though  they  cannot  talk  the  languages, 
if  they  go  to  survey  for  railways  or  anything  of  that  kind  they  go  with  the 
English  tongue,  and  they  cr>.n  find  their  way,  and  they  can  get  an  interpreter. 
There  are  such  men  in  London  and  England,  in  New  York  and  America,  and 
there  are  such  men,  I  am  sure,  in  Germany  who  will  be  ready  to  go.  I  have 
one  minute  more  and  that  will  be  time  enough  to  fasten  this  thought  on  the 
whole  world.  We  must  not  separate  and  think  we  have  got 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Missionary  Societies  represented  here, 
and  we  are  doing  a  great  thing — we  are  reaching  five  millions 
out  of  two  hundred  millions  in  Africa,  and  perhaps  similar  numbers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Now  we  must  have  a  new  departure, — a  departui-e  right 
from  God,  a  departure  right  from  the  Holy  Ghost, — we  must  lift  up  the  Jews 
and  let  them  take  their  glorious  position  to  evangelise  the  world  ;  and  we 
must  lift  up  men  and  women  that  will  deny  themselves,  and  give  up  their 
positions,  whether  they  are  merchants,  or  lawyers,  or  doctors,  and  go  into 
the  utmost  parts  of  the  world.  And  we  will  not  wait  for  a  decade  of  ten 
years  and  then  start,  but  let  them  go  out  if  possible  at  this  Conference,  and 
let  them  bring  back  word  within  twelve  months. 

Rev.  Wilson  Phraner  (Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  U.S.A.): 
The  reader  of  the  second  Paper  said  this  matter  of  union  was  a  matter  which 
•was  vital, — it  touched  our  hearts.     I  have  noticed  in  our  gatherings  here  from 

day  to  day,  and  in  other  assemblies  for  years  that  no  sentiment 
^^®^^^*^°^  could  be  uttered,  so  popular,  or  that  so  touched  the  popular 

heart,  as  this  sentiment  of  unity  among  the  people  of  God. 
Now,  cannot  the  Church  of  Christ  find  out  in  someway  a  method  of  carrying 
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into  execution  that  which  she  so  evidently  longs  for,  loves  and  desires.  May 
this  Conference  contribute  something  tjvvaids  the  Rolution  of  that  great 
problem.  Dear  brethren,  I  would  not  have  spokeii  to-day  for  myself.  I 
come  to  bear  you  a  message.  When  in  Shanghai  in  Jnnuary  last,  I  attended 
a  conference  of  Missionary  brethren  in  that  city.  This  question  among 
others  was  alluded  to. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  was  about  to  sail,  the  venerable  Dr.  Muirhead,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  kno^vn  by  mo'.y  in  this  assembly,  who  has  been  in 
China  more  than  forty  years,  said  to  me  :  "My  dear  brother,  you 
are  going  to  London.     You  ave  to  attend  that  Conference.     Will    fy^^^f^ 
you  not  lift  up  your  voice,  and  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  larger  union 
and  co-operation  among  the  various  Missionary  organisations  of  this  land  ?  " 
I  am  fulfilling  the  promise  I  made.     I  can,  in  the  brief  time  given  me,  simply 
allude  to  this  fact  of  his  earnest  desire,  representing  other  brethren  there,  that 
after  al]  that  is  attained  iv  the  way  of  Christian  co-operation  and  unity  more  is 
desirable. 

Let  me  say  only  one  word  with  regard  to  Japan.  I  want  to  remind  the 
brethren  here  that  this  call  for  union,  and  this  iiniun  which  has  become  a  fact, 
so  far  as  seven  different  denominations  are  concerned,  and  will  be  for  eight 
I  hope  soon,  originated  not  with  the  Missionaries,  but  was  demanded  by  the 
natives,  and  the  Missionaries  could  not  resist  the  demand.  The  same  will  be 
true  elsewhere  when  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  takes  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Swanson  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy) :  I  shall 
only  occupy  your  attention  two  minutes.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  the 
Mission-field  knows  that  separation  there  means  mischief.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  it,  we  are  exposed  to  influences  there  that  make  friction  very 
much  more  easy  than  friction  is  at  home.  And  I  do  sometimes  think  that 
we  who  are  in  a  foreign  field  are  those  that  are  most  ready  for  union.  I  am 
afraid  the  want  of  readiness  is  not  when  you  get  to  120°  East 
Longitude,  but  a  very  considerable  distance  west  of  that.  If  ^^Siion! 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  has  struck  me,  in  con- 
nection with  these  meetings,  it  is  this — I  cannot  get  away  from  it — here  we 
are  united  hand  in  hand  and  heart  to  heart  for  the  biggest  work  that  the 
Christian  Church  has  to  do,  and  the  biggest  question  that  the  Christian 
Church  has  to  face,  and  I  ask  you  what  is  here  to  hinder  us,  not  merely  from 
co-operation,  but  from  union  ?  As  one  means  of  settling  this  question,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  I  have  been  requested  to  read,  ^  ^q^^  example, 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  oldest,  and  let  me  say  the  most  TheC.M.s. 
influential  Missionary  Society  in  this  country  to  one  of  the  andC.i.M. 
youngest  Missionary  Societies  in  this  country ;  a  letter  from  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  the  China  Inland  Mission,  and  I  think  its  terms  should 
sink  very  deep  into  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  us.  '*  The  Committee  are 
desirous  of  taking  up  work  either  in  Kiaug-si  or  Si-chuen,  by  preference  the 
former.  Can  you  kindly  inform  me  how  it  can  enter  into  these  provinces 
without  coming  into  collision  with  your  work,  or  rather  so  as  to  preach  the 
Gospel  where  Christ  has  not  been  named  ?  Can  you  also  give  me  any  other 
advice  or  information  that  may  be  useful  to  us  in  carrying  out  one  or  both  of 
these  plans?"  Let  Missionary  Societies  take  this  method,  and  then  the 
question  will  very  soon  be  settled. 

Rev.  Professor  T.  Smith,  D.D.  (Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  one  of  the  questions  on  the  programme, — "  At  what  stage  of 
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Missionary  work  should  Independent  National  Churches  he  encouraged  ?  " 
I  suppose  this  is  one  of  the  questions  that  one  of  the  readers  of  the  very 
excellent  Papers  we  had  relegated  to  the  consideration  of  "wise  men 
from  the  East."     It  is  in  that  character  that  I  venture  to  appear  before  you 

now,  and  to  say  that  I  suspect  that  my  wisdom  when  I  was 
^e'East"*  ^^  *^®  -^^^^  ^^^  ^*  fsLnlt     I  believe  we  all  were  too  timid  with 

regard  to  our  native  Christians.  When  I  was  on  my  way  to 
India,  within  a  few  months  of  fifty  years  ago,  I  met  at  the  Mauritius  a 
number  of  native  Christians  expelled  from  Madagascar.  They  were  expelled 
thence,  as  all  the  Church  knows,  and  were  without  Missionaries  for  a  very  long 
time, — I  think  eighteen  years, — and  it  was  supposed  the  Church  must  simply 
have  become  extinct.     The  Missionaries  would  certainly  have  predicted  that 

it  must  of  necessity  have  become  extim^  yet  when,  by  God's 
Example  of   providence,  the  Missionaries  were  enabled  to  return  to  Madacjas- 

car,  they  found  the  Church  not  only  subsisted,  but  that  it  had 
grown  and  flourished. 

I  know  very  well  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  all  Missionaries  to  keep  their 
converts  somewhat  longer  in  leading  strings  than  perhaps  is  desirable.  1  know 
very  well  when  I  was  in  Calcutta,  we  had  such  an  aft'ection  for  our  converts  that 
we  would  have  been  very  sorry  that  the  link  between  us  should  have  been  in  any 
way  weakened,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  they  have  had  that  same  kind  of 
affection  towards  Dr.  Duff,  Dr.  Ewui  t,  and  niyself,  that  it  would  have  been  to 

them  a  matter  of  great  regret  if  there  had  been  any  severance 
^TpSent.""^  between  them  and  us.     But,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  know 

whether  it  was  particularly  good  for  them  that  they  were  so  long 
associated  with  such  men  as  Dr.  Duff,  to  whom  they  naturally  looked  up,  and 
upon  whom  they  felt  themselves  properly  dependent.  It  is  very  generally  a 
desirable  thing  that  men  should  be  taught  to  swim  by  being  pitched  into  the  water; 
and  I  suspect  we  all  have  t{>o  much  the  tendency  to  mistrust  our  converts.  That 
rule  that  the  excellent  secretary  of  the  Church  ]Mi.s.uonary  {Society  laid  down  as 
to  self-support  going  along  with  self-management  is  no  doubt  substantially  trTie, 
yet  I  think  it  might  be  UKjditied,  or,  at  all  events,  both  self-support  and  self- 
government  should  be  introduced  gradually.  I  would  give  what  we  call  in 
Scotland  diminishing  grants  for  a  lime,  giving  them  partial  self-government 
with  the  certainty  that  the  grants  of  the  foreigi*  government  were  to  cease  at  a 
stated  time,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  growing  towards  a  higher 
state  and  a  higher  privilege. 

Eev.  Dr.  Kalopothakes  (Athens) :  I  was  very  much  gratified  to  hear 
the  unanimous  expressions  with  regard  to  Church  Government  and  the 
union  and  co-operation  among  native  Christians.     It  is  a  question  which 

must  be  left  with  the  natives.  But,  dear  friends,  if  you  want 
^"actke"^    the  natives  to  unite  and  co-operate  with  eacn  other,  you,  the 

Missionaries,  must  show  the  example.  When  the  natives  hear 
one  Missionary  say  that  one  cannot  be  a  con.pletc  Christian  unless  he  is 
re-baptised,  or  he  cannot  be  a  true  preacher  unless  he  is  re-ordained, 
you  cannot  expect  them  to  co-operate  or  to  unite.  These  differences  must 
cease  to  exist  in  the  Mission-field,  and  then  the  natives  will  unite  and  co- 
operate one  with  each  other. 

Rev.  H.  Williams  (C.M.S.  from  Bengal)  :  I  wish  to  speak  about 
union  among  Christians,  and  in  representing  Bengal,  I  think  I  speak 
for  all  the  brethren  there  when  I  say  it  is  the  deepest  longing  and  yearning 
of  our  hearts  to  arrive  at  something  like  unity  in  the  Missions  in  that  part 
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of  the  world,  and  I  think  I  can  emphasise  this  by  bringing  before  you  how 
the  matter  mast  appe-^r  to  an  inquirer  into  Christiauiiy  on  visiting  Calcutta. 
I  am  reminded  of  it  as  often  as  I  go  to  Calcutta,  for  on  leaving  Sealdah 
station  I  go  down  an  important   street  called  Bow   Bazaar,  xiie  effect 
The  first  building  I  see  is  a  largo  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and     divisions  on 
if  the   inquirer  goes  there,  what  is  he  told  ?      That  he  will  °*'^^^  inquirers, 
liud  salvation  there,  but  if  he  gjes  any  further  down  the  street  he  certainly 
will  be  damned,  more  certainly  than  if  he  remain  in  Hinduism  or  Moham- 
medanism.    That  will  be  the  message  given  to  him  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
He  goes  a  little  further  down,  and  comes  to  the  Oxford  Mission  House  (or 
might  have  come  two  yearp  ago),  and  there  he  would  have  been  told  he  might 
receive  salvation  in  the  Church  he  had  just  left,  but  ho  would  be  more  secure 
with  them,  and  be  even  less  secure  than  with  the  Roman  Catholics  if  he 
goes  a  little  further  down  the  street.     He  goes  a  little  further,  and  then  he 
will  come  to  the  Presbyterians.     I  am  glad  to  say  we  do  work  well  together 
there,  but  a  stout  Presbyterian  would  congratulate  him  upon  having  escaped 
Popery  and  Prelacy,     He  goes  a  little  further  down,  and  thou  comes  to  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  is  there  congratulated  on  escaping  Popory,  and  Prelacy, 
and  Piesbytcrianism,  and  coming  to  be  properly  baptised.     He  goes  a  little 
further  down,  and  then  he  comes  to  the  Plymouth  Brethren  who  congratulate 
him  upon  escaping  from  them  all  and  arriving  where  he  will  find  true  unity. 
Now  I  say  that  is  how  it  must  strike  a  native  inquirer  in  India;  and  can 
you  wonder  at  this  remark  made  by  a  man  in  a  bazaar  t^    v^^e  of  our 
preachers  when  he  said,  "  First  of  all  settle  your  diflerences  betwcon  Church 
and  Chapel,  and  then  come  and  try  to  convert  us  "  ? 

Rev.  Henry  Stout  (Reformed  Church  in  America,  from  Japan)  :  I  rise 
merely  to  speak  in  rejijard  to  the  desirability  of  concentrating  upon  special 
fields  for  work,  and  I  have  a  proposition  of  a  very  definite  nature  to  make 
to  you.     I  believe,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  that  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Foreign  Missionaries  now  at  work  in  Japan,  together  with  the  twenty 
thousand  Christians  who  are  already  gathered  into  that  Church,  are  a  power 
sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  that  laud.     But  it  seems  to  me — and  it  does 
not  only  seem  to  me,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  Foreign  Mission- 
aries in  that  land — that  it  is  not  a  question  which  should  be  -^ap^j^annot 
relegated  to  the  future.     The   question  of  the   conversion  of 
Japan  is  one  that  is  imminent,  and  now  is  the  supreme  moment  for  that 
land. 

When  I  first  went  to  Japan  about  twenty  years  agt)  I  think  I  could  have 
counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand  all  tliose  who  had  been  baptised  in  the  name 
of  our  Saviour,  and  these  men  were  baptised  in  secret  because  of  the  laws  of 
that  land  ;  but  to-day  there  are  more  than  twenty  thousand  who  acknowledge 
Christ  as  their  Saviour.     When  I  tell  you  that  in  those  days  it  was  worth  more 
than  a  man's  life  tt)  dare  to  speak  of  Christ,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  get  two  of  my  pupils  together  to  study  the  Scriptures,  but  that  now  men 
everywhere  are  glad  to  hear  the  tidings  of  salvation,  and  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
is  abroad  among  the  people, — when  I  tell  you  these  things,  and  many  other 
indications  of  the  providence  of  God  at  the  present  time,  I  ask  you,  What  do 
these  things  mean  (     There  is  a  change  already  among  the  people, 
the  men  in  high  places  desire  Christians  to  come  and  save  their  land  ■^^^  soil  ready 
for  Christ.     Now  what  shall  we  consider  as  the  conclusion  of  this      of  union, 
whole  matter  ?     It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  only  the  supreme 
moment  for  Japan,  but  it  ia  the  supreme  moment  for  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
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lOok  to  and  to  go  to  Japan,  and  to  send  not  merely  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
there,  but  perhaps  a  thousand  men  and  women  ;  not  to  raise  a  few  thousand 
pounds  for  Japan,  but  to  raise  many  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  so  to 
labour  that  perhaps  within  the  present  generation  Japan  shall  be  won  for  Christ. 
If  this  be  done,  what  will  be  the  result  upon  that  people  themselves  ?  I  cannot 
speak  of  what  will  be  the  result  upon  the  world.  Men  speak  of  the  failure 
of  Missions.  Let  us  who  are  living  to-day  so  labour  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  point  to  Japan  as  a  land  won  for  Christ,  and  say,  "  That  is  what  the 
Church  can  do  for  Christ."  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  Church  ?  I  very 
well  remember  the  impression  produced  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
American  Board  had  succeeded  in  evangelising  the  Sandwich  Islands — what 
will  be  the  eftect  when  the  Church  can  point  to  Japan  in  the  near  future  won 
for  Christ!  A  wave  of  enthusiasm  will  '•weep  over  the  Church  which  will 
prepare  it  to  go  into  those  great  Empires  like  China  and  India,  and  conquer 
them  for  Christ. 

Kev.  J.  L.  Potter  (Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  [U.S.A.], 
from  Persia) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — It  is  my  privilege  to 
represent  before  you  a  little  body  of  workers  in  Eastern  Persia — the  division 
of  Eastern  is  with  respect  to  our  Western  Mission.  With  regard  to  the 
whole  of  the  country  it  might  more  properly  be  designated  the 
omityin  ""'^'jjorth-east.  The  fraternal  co-operation  and  counsel  which  have 
existed  in  eur  Mission  may  be  worthy  of  note.  A  leaf  or  a  few  lines  from 
our  experience  may  be  of  interest.  First  in  Hamadan,  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  Teheran ;  a  Missionary  from  another  Society  came  there. 
Fraternal  relations  were  entered  into  between  our  Mission  and  the  new 
Missionary.  He  was  himself  convinced  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  remain  there,  that  the  work  was  being  done  by  a  Society  already  there. 
He  made  such  representations  to  his  own  Society  that  they  withdrew,  and 
a  successor  has  not  been  appointed.  With  regard  to  Teheran,  the  capital 
of  Persia,  our  fraternal  relations  with  our  good  brethren  at  Ispahan  have 
been  most  friendly  and  cordial,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  these  fraternal 
relations  may  extend  at  least  to  a  correspondence  on  subjects  of  mutual 
interest  and  occasional  personal  intercourse.  At  Teheran  our  situation  is 
fortunate.  Our  brethren  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  going  to  nd 
from  their  field  naturally  pass  through  Tehentn,  We  have  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  greeting  them  and  talking  over  the  Lord's  work.  We  have 
had  the  pleasure,  also,  of  hearing  them  speak  in  our  chapel.  As  we 
maintain  a  service  in  Enghsh,  and  foi  the  foreigners  resident,  it  has  been  our 
privilege  to  have  them  not  only  speak  in  Persian  but  in  English  also.  A 
venerable  father  in  Christ  this  morning  suggested  the  desirability  of  double 
ordination.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
at  Teheran,  at  the  request  of  the  foreigners  resident,  use  the  English  morn- 
ing service  Vvith  slight  alterations, — prayer  for  the  Shah  and  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  some  minor  additions  besides.  This  has  worked 
favourably  and  prosperously ;  it  has  met  the  desire  of  the  foreigners 
resident  without  a  second  ordination. 

Rev.  John  McLaurin  (Canadian  Baptist  Mission)  :  There  seems  to  be 
union  in  the  air  that  we  breathe  here,  and  I  have  only  just  one  practical 
question  to  ask  upon  that  subject,  and  it  is  this,  Suppose  your  Missionaries 
out  in  the  field  set  about  carrying  all  this  good  advice  into  practice,  will 
you  sustain  them  ?     If  I  begin  baptising  infants,  and  my  brother  ne-\t  door 
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begins  immersing  adults,  shall  we  be  left  alone  ?     Shall  we  not  be  recalled  ? 
Now,  brethren,  it  seems  to  me,  with  all  due  deference  to  a 
great  deal  that  has  been  said  here  to-day,  that  we  have  com-     ^^a^,™" 
menced  at  the  wrong  end  of  this.     As  long  as  we  are  dependent     encourage 
upon  Boards  at  home,  as  long  as  we  are  dependent  upon  tho^'**^*^''*^'^""^ 
contributions  of  the  Churches  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  these  Boards,  so  long 
will  the  present  state  of  things  exist  on  the  foreign  field. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  wish  to  refer  to.     Concentration  lias  been  spoken 
of,  and  I  would  fain  see  the  etibrts  of  God's  people  concentrated  upon  this  map 
of  the  world  ;  but  I  think  there  is  one  thing  t.hat  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
past — I  hope  it  will  not  in  the  future, — and  that  is,  Why  should  not  our  great 
Societies  concentrate  more  than  they  do  ?     Why  should  a  Society  put  down  a 
man  in  a  large  city  here,  and  leave  him  alone,  and  then  put  another  man  down 
five  hundred  miles  distant  in  another  city,  and  leave  him  alone,  and  why  should 
anybody  be  allowed  to  come  in  between  these  two  men  and  occupy  the  territory  ? 
That  has  been  done,  that  is  being  done,  in  fact,  at  the  present  day.     There  is 
another  thing  that  puzzles  me  here  this  afternoon,  and  it  is  this,  Why  should  all 
the  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  for  instance,  concen- 
trate among  the  eight  hundred  thousand  people  of  Calcutta,  and  Co-operation  in 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  agree  to  work  together  there,  not^^cmmto^ 
when  half  the  same  number  may  not  concentrate  over  half  a  million 
of  people  spread  out  in  the  country  ?     Why  ?     If  we  can  do  it  in  Calcutta, 
brethren  and  sisters,  we  can  do  it  anywhere,  and  live  peaceably  and  amicably 
with  the  blessing  of  God  resting  upon  us. 

Professor  R.  B.  Welch,  LL.D.  (Auburn,  New  York) :  Students  come 
to  us  from  abroad  to  our  seminaries  ;  what  is  their  feeling  with  regard  to 
this  question  ?  So  far  as  I  have  noticed  from  experience  in  teaching  in  a 
theological  seminary,  universally  it  is  in  favour  of  Mission  Comity,  of 
co-operation.  I  know  that  such  young  men  generally,  indeed 
desire,  to  go  back  not  under  the  restriction  of  a  denomination^^^^J^  "^^"^*' 
in  this  country,  but  to  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  Christ. 
This,  I  think,  indicates  the  feeling  of  the  young  Christians  thee  that  are 
hopeful  for  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Now  what  is  the  feeling  in  our 
Home  Churches?  I  think  evidently  growing  everywhere,  this  desire  for 
Mission  Comity,  for  co-operation, — not  necessarily  union,  certainly  not 
uniformity,  but  Comity  and  co-operation.  A  year  ago  I  was  in  tho  great 
Assembly  of  Presbyterian  Churches  representing  seven  hundred  thousand 
Christians  at  Omaha.  This  subject  of  co-operation  had  been  prepared  for 
the  year  before.  A  Committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question 
and  report  to  the  Assembly.  The  report  was  not  long;  it  was  full  of 
resolutions  on  specific  details  ;  every  resolution  was  carefully  considered, 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  then  the  final  vote  came  upon  the  whole  body  of 
resolutions  for  more  Mission  Comity  and  co-operation,  and  it  was  the 
supreme  moment  of  that  great  General  Assembly, — it  was  one  great  unani- 
mous consent ;  and  I  am  sure  this  indicates  the  feeling  that  is  growing  at 
home.  Now  how  is  it  among  the  native  Christians  where  they  are  ?  I 
believe  it  is  increasing  mightily.  I  believe  it  is  the  current  feeling  there. 
How  is  it  among  the  Missionaries  ?  That  is  the  great  question,  I  believe,  of 
this  hour.  Here  are  Missionaries,  this  is  a  Missionary  Convention, — what 
will  the  Missionaries  say  in  view  of  this  feeling  at  home,  in  view 
of  this  feehng  of  the  young  men  abroad,  in  view  of  this  feeliDgj^^g'^^*'"]^* 
among  the  native  Christians  ?  What  will  they  say  ?  Will 
they  be  bold  enough,  and  brave  enough,  and  true  enough  to  the  spirit  of 
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unity  and  Cbrist  to  go  home  and  cultivate  this  feeling  anywhere,  and  every- 
"Nvhere  ?  li  they  will,  then  there  is  one  great  accord  in  this  risking  current, 
and  it  must  heu  increase.  I  believe  we  have  reached  the  supreme  moment 
in  this  Conference, — I  believe  this  is  a  crowning  question;  I  believe  this 
comprehends,  and  intertwines,  and  interfuses  all ;  and  if  we  go  home  across 
the  seas,  and  out  to  the  Mission-fields,  and  feel  that  wo  have  not  settled 
in  this  Conference  that  this  is  the  high  demand,  yea  the  unanimous  de- 
mand, I  think  we  have  made  a  crowning  mistake.  God  save  us  from 
such  a  mistake ! 

Rev,  A,  D.  Gring  (Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  from  Japan) : 
I  want  to  witness  to-day  as  a  member  of  the  Union  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  what  an  intense  pleasure  it  is,  and  how  much  of  the  sacrifice  and 
trouble  of  a  Foreign  Missionary  is  taken  away  in  the  united  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Christ  abroad.  I  can  witness  that  my 
life  in  Japan  in  this  Union  Church  has  been  of  the  most  pleasant  sort.  It 
X.  .    has  come  from  this  source  largely  that  the  brethren  there  of 
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Union  Church,  diticrcnt  namcs  havo  united  as  one  man  that  all  the  results 
Japan.  q£  ^^j.  -y^ork  s-hall  go  into  one  native  Japanese  Church.  We 
have  not  lost  our  individuality  by  so  doing.  Our  individual  Missions  may 
be  working  in  certain  quarters,  yet  all  the  fruit  of  our  v,ork  shall  go  into 
this  native  Union  Church  of  Christ  which  jiims  to  be  self-supporting,  self- 
propagating,  and  self-governing. 

A  most  delightful  work  it  is.     The  Japanese  have  demanded  it,  and  for  what 

reason  ?     Tliey  «ay  they  ai'e  too  poor  to  have  donouiinationalism  in  Japan. 

Denoininationalism  is  a  luxury  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  on  your 

de  "National  ^'^"'*^  *'^^^'  ^^^  Japanese  are  a  poor  people,  and  tliey  say,  "  Give 
us  one  united  Church.  We  are  now  united  under  one  common 
ruler,  tlie  Emperor.  Heretofore  we  were  exit  up  into  little  districts  under  the 
feudal  system,  but  as  we  have  one  ruler  so  we  would  like  one  Church."  You 
were  speaking  this  morning  of  boundary  lines.  What  would  be  the  result  if  we 
were  all  to  set  otl'  to  get  alone  I  Why,  we  Presbyterians  would  beeouie  so  strong 
we  would  not  look  at  anybody  else, — so  the  Baptists,  and  so  the  rest.  It  is 
the  greatest  blessing  of  God  that  we  are  all  thrown  together,  so  that  the  rough 
edges  are  worn  cil',  and  we  all  come  into  a  larger  union.  You  can  see  the  eflects 
of  this  great  union  in  Japan.  It  does  away  with  all  these  many  schools,  these 
theological  seminarits,  and  these  different  ordinary  scho(»ls,  we  are  there  com- 
bining into  large  schools,  but  each  Mission  is  putting  its  strength  into  its  work. 
Work  in  this  way,  and  the  conversion  of  Japan  for  Christ  by  this  union  will  be 
hastened  by  ten  or  twenty  years. 

Dr.  Erik  Nystrbm  (Swedish  Missionary,  from  Algiers) :  What  is  the 
reason  of  ecclesiastical  diflerences  ?  The  reason  is  only  this,  that  forms  of 
expression  and  forms  of  devotion  are  regarded  as  the  chief  end,  and  not  as 
the  means.    And  where  this  is  the  case,  where  people  seek  unity  in  outward 

uniformity  hearts  arc  sepstrated.  But  let  it  be  changed,  so  that 
^^^^^^what  is  the  chief  thing  may  be  the  chief  thing,  and  what  is 

the  means  be  the  means ;  that  is  to  say,  let  love  of  God,  and 
love  of  our  neighbour,  be  the  chief  end,  and  let  forms  of  expression  and 
forms  of  devotion  be  means  subordinated  unto  the  chief  end,  and  then  love 
will  be  burning,  and  hearts  will  be  united.  It  has  been  said  at  this  meeting 
that  we  need  a  new  departure.  I  should  like  to  say  we  have  had  too  much 
of  departure,  we  have  gone  away  from  something,  we  need  turning  back. 
And  what  is  the  departure  1  and  what  is  the  turning  back  1    I  would  refer  to 
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the  first  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Rovclations.  "  Unto  the  angel  of 
the  Church  at  Ephesus," — so  orthodox  and  zealous, — "  I  have  somewhat 
against  thee,  because  thon  hast  left  thy  first  love.  Remember,  therefore, 
from  whence  thou  art  fallen  and  repent,  and  do  tho  first  works."  Oh,  let 
us  unite  for  the  chief  end,  and  let  us  remember  that  the  forms  and 
expressions  are  only  means  and  not  the  end. 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.  (Ohio) :  I  shall  address  myself  to  the 
question  which  is  upon  the  programme, — *'  How  far  may  fraternal  counsel 
and  co-operation  be  maintained  between  Missions  on  tho  same  fields,  though 
not  organically  connected  ?  "  I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  is  simply 
this :  fraternal  counsel  and  co-operation  may  be  raaiutained 
abroad  to  about  the  same  drerjree  that  it  is  maintained  at  ^'^.tjiome 
home,  and  not  to  any  very  much  greater  degree.  Now  we 
heard  this  morning  from  the  Missionaries  who  spoke  to  us,  reports  from  the 
foreign  field,  showing  thai,  there  is  certainly  in  some  fields  a  great  lack  of 
this  fraternal  counsel  and  co-operation,  that  there  are  intrusions  and  confu- 
sions and  divisions,  which  are  very  unhappy  indeed.  These  facts  are  mostly 
covered  up  as  one  said  iii  the  !Mi>sionary  reports,  but  they  exist.  But,  do 
any  of  you  wonder  at  it  ?  Is  it  not  just  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  we  are 
seeing  at  home  all  the  while  ?  Is  it  not  true  in  all  our  cities,  and  in 
America  ?  I  speak  for  America,  because  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
England  or  Germany ;  but,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Wost,  is  it  not 
true  that  such  confusions  and  intrusions  are  all  the  while  occurring? 
Now,  if  this  is  true  at  home,  it  will  be  true  abroad.  Brethren,  you  cannot 
export  an  article  that  you  do  not  produce  at  home.  If  you  have  division 
and  confusion  at  home  you  will  have  it  abroad,  and  the  place  to  begin  the 
reformation  of  this  evil  is  at  Jerusalem.     You  have  to  begin  at  home. 

Rev.  W.  McGregor  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy) :  Tho  first 
question  to-day  is  :  "  How  far  has  union  among  native  Christians  in  heathen 
lands  been  found  practicable  or  desirable  ?  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  union  among  the  native  Christians  in  heathen  lands  is  far  moro 
practicable  than  union  among  the  Missions  and  the  Boards  representing  them 
at  home.  If,  in  any  case,  such  union  does  not  take  place  it  is  native 
not  due  to  the  native  Christians.  When  a  man  is  rescued  from  ciiristiani unito 
heathenism,  the  central  truths  of  Christianity  are  brought  naturaUy. 
before  him,  and  he  cannot  realise  what  the  dilTorcnccs  are  between  the 
various  Evangelical  denominations  workincj  alonsiside  of  each  other.  You 
have  already  learned,  from  Dr.  Taylor's  Paper,  that  the  Amoy  Church  is  the 
first  in  which  organic  union  in  the  Llission  work,  representing  two  different 
Missions,  has  really  and  actually  taken  place.  Missionaries  came  from  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  and  from  the  Beformed  Churches  of  North 
America,  worked  alougslJe  each  other,  visited  and  preached  at  eacli  other's 
stations,  and  the  native  Church  was  never  separated ;  it  was  from  the 
beginning  one  Church.  It  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  native  Christians 
that  there  should  be  a  separation,  but  it  did  enter  the  mind  of  tho  Church  in 
America.  When  at  first  it  was  explained  to  them  that  this  was  one  native 
Church,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for  separation,  they  decided  that  sepa- 
ration must  take  place,  and  it  was  only  when  their  Missionaries  in  the  field 
Bent  home  their  resignations  that  the  ('hurch  in  America  realised  the  gravity 
of  the  situation. 
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Now  Missionaries  may  not  always  be  prepared  to  take  that  step,  and  tho 
Board  at  home  might  not  perhaps  take  the  action  that  tho  American  Church 
did ;  it  decided  that  this  Union  should  continue,  and  the  Union  has  continued 
1  •     ^'^'^  prospered  unto  this  day.    Just  one  word  about  the  money.    I 
are  at  home"  believe  the   money  sent  from  home  should   always  be  under  the 
management  of  the  Missionaries  sent  from  home.     It  should  not  bo 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  Church.    I  mention  this  because  I  know  in  some  cases 
there  has  been  money  sent  from  home  that  really  has  fallen  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  native  Church.    I  believe  this  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  in  every  case 
avoided. 

Lord  Radstock :  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  perhaps  we  have  been  in 
danger  during  this  afternoon's  meeting  of  forgetting  tho  very  source  and 
direction  of  the  whole  of  this  movement.  There  seems  to  me  a  danger  of 
our  limiting  our  expectations  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  Thank  God,  we 
not  only  believe,  but  we  have  had  an  experience  that  there  is  ono  Body  and 
there  is  one  Spirit.  Thank  God  these  difficulties  which  have  come  to  light 
during  this  Conference  have  been  very  few  and  may  be  simply  met. 
Supposing  we  had  all  had  to  face  these  difficulties  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  Blessed  One  was  upon  earth,  what  would  we  have  done  ?  We 
should  have  said,  "  We  will  just  go  and  ask  the  Lord  about  it."  He  would 
have  put  it  all  right,  do  not  you  think  ?     If  there  were  one  hundred  or  two 

hundred  disciples  would  not  He  have  instructed  them  ?  Is  He 
^^S!lift^'*^ess  in  our  midst  to-day?     Have  we  not  been  looking  to  our 

organisations  and  our  plans,  and  have  forgotten  Him  ?  We 
have  forgotten  that  He  is  really  in  each  place,  in  each  place  the  Head  of  the 
little  Church,  and  that  when  the  little  Church  recognises  Him  as  the  Head 
He  will,  according  to  the  very  constitution  of  that  Church,  not  merely  guide 
it,  but  manifest  Himself  as  the  Head  of  the  Body.  Now  one  single  word 
more.  When  I  w^as  in  India  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  visiting  many 
Mission  stations.  In  nearly  all  the  larger  stations  there  were  monthly  Con- 
ferences of  Missionaries  of  dilierent  denominations.  Those  seemed  to  me 
Home  *o  ^6  ^^^  germ  of  the  formation  of  the  Church  in  each  place. 
Committees  and  and  my  earnest  desire  is  that  true  servants  of  God  who  work 
native  Churches. -jj  ^^^  Committees  at  home  may  realise  that  there  are  Churches 
existing,  and  they  should  hesitate  very  much  about  interfering  with 
decisions  which  these  Churches  may  come  to  under  the  guidance  of  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  Meanwhile  let  us  trust  Him.  Let  us  know  that  it  is  going 
to  be  manifested  as  one  Church  in  the  glory  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any 
such  thing,  and  that  meanwhile  in  each  place,  whatever  the  difficulties  are, 
they  are  not  to  be  met  by  fresh  resolutions  or  methods,  but  rather  simply 
v/aiting  for  Him  and  waiting  upon  Him  we  shall  renew  our  strength. 

Mr.  J.  Bevan  Braithwaite :  I  have  very  great  diffidence  in  coming 
forward  amongst  so  many  excellent  friends,  but  I  have  just  a  word  or  two  to 
Bay,  having  thought  very  much  upon  this  great  subject.  I  think  we  shall  all 
agree  that  unity  is  not  to  be  found  in  an  insisting  upon  an  outward 
uniformity.  We  must  not  hope,  looking  to  the  constitution  of 
tteta^eXo^^^. *^^  human  mind,  for  an  absolute  uniformity  in  worship  or  an 
'  outward  observancy ;  but  each,  whilst  faithful  to  our  own 
convictions  as  to  these  things,  should  seek  to  dwell,  as  Lord  Radstock  has 
just  said,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  abiding  in  His  love, 
and   endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
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^bore  will  over  bo  the  true  living  Church  of  that  Redeemer  who  is  still  our 
one  Lord,  our  one  Head.  It  is  a  contiaual  looking  unto  Jesus  and  abiding 
in  His  love. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Bell,  D.D.  (Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  Board  of 
Missions, U.S.A.):  Since  coming  to  the  Conference  I  have  received  news  from 
our  General  Assembly  in  America,  stating  that  it  was  felt  desirable  on  the 
part  of  our  highest  Church  Court  that  our  Board  should  unite  with  the  Union 
Church  in  Japan  in  the  work,  if  proper  and  desirable  arrangements  could  be 
made.  I  would  state  that  our  Church,  I  believe,  is  the  only  one  there  that 
bears  the  name  Presbyterian  in  Japan,  the  others  having  united  under 
another  name.  Now  wo  do  not  love  Presbyterians  less,  but  I  think  we  will 
love  Christ  more. 

The  Chairman :  A  letter  has  just  come  from  Lord  Harrowby, 
expressing  deep  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  leave  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Education,  so  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
being  present  at  this  meeting.  I  have  just  one  solitary  remark  to 
make  witli  reference  to  tliis  new  departure  and  Missionaries  denying 
themselves.     I  do  not  see  one  word  in  this  Book  of  God  -  ,.  .       .. 

_..  ,.  ,„  ,  Self-abnegation 

that  calls  upon  a  Missionary  to  deny  lumselt  more  than  mustbegia 
it  calls  upon  every  one  of  us.  There  is  a  great  deal  a*^°™«- 
talked  about  heroic  Missionaries.  I  want  to  talk  about  heroic 
committee  men  at  hc-ne.  Tiiey  must  go  together.  As  the  life  of 
the  Church  is  at  home,  so  will  be  the  life  of  the  Church  in  the  foreign 
field  ;  they  are  both  one  and  indivisible.  I  dare  not  minimise  the 
difficulties  in  the  way,  but  the  one  solution  of  them  is  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  right  in  our  midst,  and  no  other  power  that  I  know 
of  will  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  The  human  heart  is  subdued  by 
His  power  in  the  first  instance,  and  all  difficulties  are  removed  out 
of  the  way,  and  I  believe  the  Church  on  her  knees  before  God,  will 
accomplish  more  than  all  the  organisations  of  all  the  Committees,  and 
all  the  Societies  together,  not  that  I  have  anything  but  praise  to  say 
for  all  of  them.  If  that  spirit  of  self-denial  is  poured  out  upon  the 
whole  Church  at  home  we  shall  have  a  grand  march  onward,  and 
God  will  be  more  and  more  o-lorified. 


o 


Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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no  ME    WO  UK    FOR    MISSIONS. 

(1)   SPJIUTUAL    AGENCIES. 

(a)  How  to  raise  the  Churches  to  the  degree  of  consecration  required  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  world. 

{h)  Increased  observance  of  the  monthly  concert,  and  a  larger  place  for 
Foreign  Missions  in  the  schedules  for  the  Week  of  Prayer. 

(c)  The  value  of  simultaneous  meetings,  Missionary  conventions,  and  ether 
special  .services. 

(rf)  The  responsibilities  of  wealth. 

(Monday  mwning,  June  ISth,  in  the  Lmver  Hall.) 

Eev.  Cavaliere  de  Prochet  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  Broomhall. 

Rev.  George  Wilson  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — In  Italy,  when  we  do  not 
want  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  man  in  the  Church  we  put  him  in  the  chair, 
and  I  shall  act  on  that  principle,  although  I  am  in  London.  Allow 
me  only  to  say  one  word  to  express  all  the  deep  satisfaction  I  have 
felt  in  attendinor  these  Conferences.  Mv  work  is  not  a  work  to  the 
heathen ;  it  is  a  work  to  Eoman  Catholics.  And  let  me  say,  by 
Similarity  Way  of  parcntlicsis,  that  I  have  been  exceedingly  struck 
of  work.  ]yy  thc  grcat  [similarity  between  the  work  of  Missions  to 
the  heathen  and  the  work  of  evangelisation  among  the  Roman 
Catholics.  While  listening  with  attention  to  the  speakers  who,  one 
after  another,  have  instructed  us,  I  have  found  that  the  difficulties 
are  the  same,  that  the  objections  are  the  same,  and  many  other 
things  into  the  details  of  which  I  need  not  enter.  You  see,  then, 
that  although  I  came  prepared  to  sympathise,  my  sympathies  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  what  I  have  heard.     You  know  that  we 
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Italians  arc  rather  talkers  than  listeners  ;  and  when  I  f]^o  hack  to  my 
friends  and  tell  them  tliat  for  tliree  days  (unfortunately  I  could  not 
be  here  the  first  two  flays)  I  have  actually  been  listening,  attending 
three  meetings  each  day,  and  that  I  have  survived  it,  it  would  be  the 
best  compliment  I  could  pay  ;  .  )r  were  I  to  expatiate  on  the  subject 
in  Italy  for  two  hours  it  would  not  tell  so  much  upon  my  people  as 
saying  to  tliem  that  I  have  been  listening  for  three  days,  and  am 
ready  for  three  days  more. 

But  I  nm  afraid  that  I  am  giving  you  an  illustration  of  the  talkativeness 
of  Italians,  and  I  must  therefore  check  myself.  We  have  to-day  to  address 
ourselves  to  what  is  certainly  a  most  important  subject,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  noblest  words  that  I  ever  read,  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  an  Admira'. 
(I  have  been  a  soldier  myself,  and  everything  that  is  soldier-like  comes  homo 
to  me.)  I  refer  to  the  words  of  Nelson,  at  Trafalgar,  when  he 
said,  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  Well,  what  auchruuani. 
is  it  that  we  have  to  do  to-day  ?  If  I  understand  your  English, 
and  if  I  grusp  the  subject,  we  have  only  to  consider  this  :  How  shall  we 
ministers  and  all  Christians  who  have  at  heart  the  cause  of  our  Master, 
make  every  man  in  our  congregations  hear,  not  Nelson,  but  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation,  saying,  "  Your  Father  expects  every  one  of  His  children  to  do 
his  or  her  duty."  That  is,  according  to  my  understanding,  what  we  have  to 
do  to-day ;  and  we  may  well,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  ask  for  wisdom 
from  above.  May  He  Himself  preside  over  our  meetings,  and  give  to  the 
speakers  a  word  in  season,  and  to  all  of  us  those  feelings  of  receptiveness 
of  truth  which  will  enable  us  afterwards  in  our  own  sphere  to  spread  abroad 
what  we  have  heard  here,  i  will  now  call  upon  the  readers  of  the  Papers 
that  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Conference. 

The  Acting  Secretary :  Before  Dr.  Pierson  reads  his  Paper,  I  may 
mention  that  our  friend  is  the  Editor  of  a  Missionary  pubUcation,  entitled 
The  Missionari/  lavuio  of  the  World.  It  was  started  by  the  late  Rev. 
George  Wilder,  and  conducted  by  him  for  ten  years.  It  differs  from  other 
publications  in  this  respect,  that  it  gives  a  survey  of  the  entire  Mission-field. 
I  know  no  publication  that  equals  it  in  the  information  which  it  gives  in 
regard  to  the  operations  of  all  the  Missionary  agencies. 

PAPER. 

1.  By  THE  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.). 
Home  Work  f 07^  Missions.    (1)  Spirltiial  Agencies. 

What  the  source  is  to  the  supph/,  the  motor  to  the  machine,  the 
Home  Church  is  to  the  Foreign  tiekl.  The  vigour  of  the  heart's  beat 
determines  the  pulse  beat  at  the  extremities.  It  is  of  first  importance 
that,  at  home,  work  for  Missions  abroad  be  continuous  and  constant, 
healthy  in  tone  and  spiritual  in  type. 

How  shall  the  Churches  be  raised  to  the  degree  of  consecration 
required  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  ?     Sheldon  Dibble  used 
to  say,  that  two  conversions  are  needful:  first,  to  Christ  as  Two  conversion! 
a  Saviour  from  sin  ;  and  then  to  Missions  as  the  correc-       needed. 
tive  and  antidote  to  selfishness.    A  century  ago  William  Carey  felt 
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the  thrnst  of  the  keen  lance  of  Sydney  Smith,  who  by  his  nnaancti- 
fied  wit  proposed  to  rout  out  that  nest  of  consecrated  cobblers; 
and  Carey  had  to  fight  for  fifteen  years  the  apathy  even  of  his 
own  Baptist  brethren  ^^r.  Judson's  hand  was  nearly  shaken  off, 
and  his  hair  shorn  oft,  those  who,  in  the  crises  which  can  be 
met  only  by  self-sacrifice,  would,  to  save  themselves,  willingly  have 
let  Missions  die. 

Foremost  among  the  means  by  which  deeper  devotion  to  the 
work  of  evangelisation  is  to  be  secured,  I  would  put  the  education  of 
Teach  the prin-  tlw  Ckiirch  iu  the  v^Ty  principle  of  Missions.  Where 
cipie  of  Missions.  i\^q  hearty  acceptance  of  this  is  lacking,  the  impulse  and 
impetus  of  Missions  are  wanting.  The  Church  of  God  exists  not  only 
as  a  rallying  but  as  a  radiating  centre.  It  is  indeed  a  home,  but  also 
a  school  ;  a  place  for  worship,  but  not  less  for  work.  For  a  society 
of  disciples  to  be  engrossed  even  in  self-culture  is  fatal  to  service 
and  even  to  true  sanctity.  The  Church  is  no  gymnasium,  where 
exercise  is  the  law  and  self-development  the  end.  The  field  is  the 
world,  and  the  sower  and  reaper,  while  at  work  for  a  harvest,  each 
gets  in  his  exertion  the  very  exercise  which  is  needful  to  growth. 

So  important  and  so  fundamental  is  this  principle  of  Missions, 
that  any  Church  which  denies  or  practically  neglects  it  deserves  to 
be  served  with  a  writ  of  "  quo  icarranto^''  This  law  of  Church  life 
must  be  constantly  kept  before  believers,  enforced  and  emphasised 
by  repetition,  that  upon  every  believer  is  laid  the  duty  of  personal 
labour  for  the  lost.  This  conviction  must  be  beaten  in  and  burned 
in,  till  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  very  consciousness  of  every  dis- 
ciple— until  the  goal  is  seen  to  be,  not  salvation  or  even  sanctification, 
but  service  to  God  and  man  in  saving  souls. 

In  the  education  of  a  Church  in  Foreign  Missi'"^ns,  nothing  is 
more  essential  than  that  the  Missionary  spirit  burn  in  the  pastor. 
Theuastor's  A  stream  rises  no  higher  than  its  source  ;  and  ordinarily 
example,  w^q  mcasurc  of  the  pastor's  interest  in  the  world  field 
determines  the  level  of  his  people's  earnestness  and  enthusiasm. 
He  ought  to  be  a  student  of  Missions,  an  authority  on  Missions,  and 
a  leader  in  Missions.  He  is  not  the  driver  of  a  herd,  but  the  leader 
of  a  flock  ;  he  must  therefore  go  Oejore.  His  contagious  enthusiasm 
and  example  must  inspire  in  others  the  spirit  of  consecration.  The 
personal  character  of  the  man  gives  tone  to  his  preaching,  and  is 
perhaps  itself  the  best  kind  of  preaching.  That  must  be  a  frozen 
Church  in  which  a  man,  alive  with  intelligence  and  zeal  for  the  work 
of  God,  cannot  warm  into  lifp  and  action,  under  such  a  pastor  as 
the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  k>tevenson. 

The  rudiments  of  a  true  education  being  laid,  we  must  go  on 

Feed  with    ^uto  pcrfcctiou  J  aud  amoug  all  the  means  of  this  higher 

knowledge    training  we  put  first  and  foremost  a  knowledge  of  the 

of  Mission.,  j^^^^^  Q^'  Missionary  history  and  biography.    Information  is 

a  necessary  part  of  all  university  training  in  Missions — not  a  partial, 

superficial  impression,  but  information — a  knowledge  of  Missions 
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complete  enongli  and  thorough  enongh  to  crystallise  into  symmetrical 
form  in  the  mind  and  heart.  Facts  are  the  fingers  of  God.  To  a 
devout  student  of  His  will  they  become  signs  of  the  times  and  signals 
of  His  march  through  the  ages.  Like  the  gnomon  of  a  sundial,  even 
their  shadow  may  mark  the  hour  in  God's  day.  Prince  Albert  used 
to  say  to  the  young  men  of  Britain :  "  Find  out  God's  plan  in  your 
generation,  and  never  cross  it,  but  fall  into  your  own  place  in  it." 
There  is  a  pillar  of  Providence,  the  perpetual  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire, 
whereby  we  may  be  led.  That  pillar  is  built  up  of  facts,  oftentimes 
mysterious  and  dark,  like  a  cloud,  yet  hiding  the  presence  and  power 
of  Him  who  dwelt  in  the  cloud,  and  made  it  luminous. 

To  a  true  disciple  Missions  need  no  arciument,  since  the  Church  has,  what 
the  Iron  Duke  called,  her  **  marchin<j  orden."    But  duty  becomes 
delight,  and  responsibility  is  transfigur(;d  into  privilege,  ^vhen  it  ^j^^^^™^^^. 
is  clearly  seen  that  to  move  with  the  IMissionary  band  is  to  take 
up  march  with  God.     The  apathy  and  lethargy  prevailing  among  believers 
upon  the  subject  of  Missions  is  to  me  unaccountable  in  view  of  the  multitude 
and  magnificence  of  the  facts  which  justify  the  statement  that  in  the  move- 
ments of  Modern  Missions  more  than  in  any  other  of  the  ages  there  has  been 
a  demonstration  and  a  revelation  of  God. 

V.'e  are  observing  the  Centenary  of  Modern  Missions.  But  the  most 
amazing  results  of  this  century  have  been  wrought  during  its  last  third,  or 
the  lifetime  of  the  generation  now  living.  This  World's  Conference  is  simply 
the  Church  coming  together  at  the  Antioch  of  the  Occident,  to 
hear  those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  chosen  and  the  Church  awake^^°^ 
has  separated  unto  this  work,  rehearse  all  that  God  has  done 
with  them,  and  how  He  has  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles. 
Who  dares  to  say,  in  the  light  of  Modern  Missions,  that  the  days  of  super- 
natural working  are  passed '?  So  far  as  in  primitive  days  the  disciples  have 
gone  forth  and  preached  everywhere,  it  has  still  been  true  that  the  Lord  has 
wrought  with  and  confirmct  the  Word  with  signs  following — signs  unmis- 
takable and  unmistakably  supernatural.  Doors  have  been  opened  within 
fifty  years  that  no  human  power  could  have  unbarred.  The  mighty  moving 
of  God  can  be  traced  back  through  the  centuries,  long  since  giving  Protestant 
England  a  foothold  in  the  very  critical  centre,  the  pivotal  centre  of  oriental 
empires  and  religions.  The  necessity  of  protecting  her  Indian  possessions, 
of  keeping  open  the  line  of  communication  between  London  and  Calcutta, 
determined  the  attitude  of  every  nation  along  the  water  highway.  Then 
from  beyond  the  Pacific  another  mighty,  puissant  people,  the  ofi'spring  of 
Protestant  Britain,  moved  forward  thirty  years  ago  to  turn  the  extreme 
Eastern  wing  of  the  enemy,  while  Britain  was  piercing  and  holding  the 
centre.  Commodore  Perry  knocked  at  the  sea  gates  of  Japan,  and  in  the 
name  of  a  Christian  republic  demanded  entrance.  Rusty  bolts  that  had 
not  been  drawn  for  more  than  two  centuries  were  flung  back,  and  the  two- 
leaved  doors  of  brass  were  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Rapid 
has  been  the  progress  of  the  march  of  God.  Japan  unsealed 
her  gates  in  1854.  From  that  time  not  a  year  has  passed  ^opgned!^ 
without  some  mighty  onward  movement  or  stupendous  develop- 
ment. The  year  1856,  saw  signed  and  sealed  the  Hatti  Sherif  in  Turkey, 
by  which  the  Sultan,  at  least  in  form,  announced  the  era  of  toleration.  The 
next  year  the  Mutiny  in  India  changed  the  whole  attitude  of  the  East  India 
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Company  toward  Missions,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  surrender  of  its 
charter  to  the  Crown  of  England.  In  1858,  the  great  breach  was  made 
in  the  Chinese  wall,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  one-third  of  the  human 
race  were  made  accessible  to  Christian  nations ;  and,  as  Dr.  Gracey  says, 
that  wide  door  was  opened,  not  by  the  vermilion  pencil  of  the  Emperor, 
but  by  the  decree  of  the  Eternal. 

Let  us  leap  the  chasm  of  twenty  years,  and  note  the  progress  of  events 
on  the  dark  continent.     In   1871  Stanley  pierced  the  jungles  to  find  the 

heroic  Livingstone,  who  in  1873  died  near  Lake  Bangweolo ; 
^'taSonT"^°   ^^'^■^  Stanley  undertook  to  explore  Equatorial  Africa;  in 

1877,  after  a  thousand  days,  he  emerged  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo.  At  once  England  took  up  the  work  of  following  the  steps  of  the 
explorer  with  the  march  of  the  Missionary,  and  now,  ten  years  later,  the 
Missions  of  the  great  lakes  in  the  East,  and  those  of  the  Congo  Basin  at 
the  West,  are  stretching  hands  to  link  East  and  West  together  ;  give  us  ten 
years  more  and  Krapf's  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled, — a  chain  of  Missions  will 
cross  the  continent.  In  1884  fifteen  nations,  called  together  by  King 
Leopold,  and  presided  over  by  Bismarck,  met  in  Berlin  to  lay  the  basis 
of  the  Congo  Free  State ;  and  in  that  Council,  not  only  Protestant,  but 
Greek,  Papal  and  Moslem  powers,  joined  ! 

Such  are  some  of  the  grea;    '^roiidential  signs  of  a  supernatural  Presence 
and  Power.     What  shall  be  said  of  the  ijracious  transformations  that  have 

displaced  cannibal  ovens  by  a  thousand  Christian  churches  in 
^"^^a"^   Polynesia  ;  that  reared  Metlakahtla  in  British  Columbia  ;  that 

made  Madagascar  the  crown  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  ; 
that  turned  Sierra  Leone  into  a  Christian  state ;  that  wrought  mightily  with 
Hans  Egede  in  Greenland,  Morrison  and  Burns  in  China,  Perkins  and 
Grant  in  Persia,  Carey  and  Wilson  and  Duff  in  India,  and  McCall  in 
Belleville ! 

If  disciples  are  indifferent  to  Missions,  it  is  because  they  are  ignorant 
of  Missions.     A  fire  needs  first  of  all  to  be  kindled,  then  to  be  fed,  then 

to  have  vent.     The  only  power  that  can  kindle  the  tlame   of 
ofi'n^rmation  ^lissionary  zeal  is  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  coal  must  be  a  live 

coal  from  God's  altar.  But,  having  the  coal  and  a  breath  from 
above,  all  that  is  needed  is  fuel  to  feed  the  flame,  and  that  fuel  is  suppHed 
by  a  knowledge  of  facts.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  supply  these 
facts  in  an  attractive,  available  form,  at  the  lowest  cost.  The  Women's 
Boards  and  Societies  have  done  no  greater  service  than  in  providing  and 
distributing  a  cheap  literature  of  Missions.     The  printed  facts  that  are  to 

do  this  work  of  education  must  be  put  in  the  briefest  and  most 
**!md*brief!^*'P^^°^®^  form.     This  is  an  age  of  steam  and  telegraph.     While 

Methuselah  turned  round  we  have  gone  around  the  globe.  Men 
need  now  what  they  can  catch  at  a  glance.  Ponderous  volumes  may  do 
for  ponderous  men,  who  have  leisure  for  prolonged  study  and  research. 
But  the  bulk  of  people  must  get  their  knowledge  of  facts  in  a  condensed 
form.  Our  bulletins  must  be  bullet-ins.  Some  of  us  must  skim  the  great 
pan  and  serve  up  the  cream  in  a  little  pitcher,  rich  and  sweet ;  we  must 
boil  down  the  great  roots  and  give  others  the  sweet  liquorice  in  the  stick,  so 
that  a  bite  will  give  a  taste  and  make  the  mouth  water  for  more.  Students 
of  Missions  will  read  with  avidity  the  "Ely  Volume,"  and  the  "Middle 
Kingdom,"  and  kindred  books  that  are  the  authorities  on  Missions;  but 
Btudeuts  of  Blissions  are  not  made  by  this  process.     Wc  must  I'oed  first 
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with  milk  and  not  with  strong  meat,  and  by  the  spoonful,  until  both  capacity 
and  appetite  are  formed. 

The   value   of   simultaneous   meetings,    Missionary   conventions,    and 
other  special  services  consists  perhaps  mainly  in  the  wide,  rapid,  attractive, 
and  efiective  dissemination  of   intelligence.      Truths  and  facts 
are  brought  before  the  mind  with  all  the  help  of  the  enthusiasm  Simultaneous 
of  a  public  assembly.     The  eye  helps  the  ear  in  producing  and 
fastening   impression.     The    hearer  confronts   the   living   men   or  women 
who  have  come  from  the  field,  perhaps  with  the  very  idols  of  the  heathen 
in  their  hands,   or  the   relics  of  their  superstitious  practices  ;    sometimes 
the  native  convert,  or  preacher,  himself  pleads  for  his   benighted  fellow- 
countrymen.     And  so  the  most  apathetic  soul,  in  whom  grace  has  kindled 
the  fire  of  love,  finds  the  fire  burning,  spreading,  consuming  selfishness,  and 
demanding   a   proper   vent   in   Christian    efibrt.      This   is   the   way   that 
Missionaries  are  made. 

In  1885,  there  assembled  at  Mr.  Moody's  boys'  school  at  Mount  Hermon, 
in  Massachusetts,  about  three  hundred  students  from  the  various  colleges 
for  a  few  weeks  of  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  A  few  who  had  in  view 
the  foreign  field  greatly  desired  a  Missionary  meeting,  and  all  the  students 
were  invited.  There  was  not  even  a  Missionary  map  to  assist  in  impressing 
the  facts ;  the  speaker  drew  on  the  black  board  a  rude  outline  of  the 
continents,  and  then  proceeded  to  trace  the  great  facts  of  Missions,  and  so 
deep  was  the  interest  awakened  that  meeting  after  meeting  followed  ;  from 
about  a  score,  the  number  who  chose  the  Mission-field  rose  to 
a  hundred.    Then  certain  chosen  men  resolved  to  go  and  visit      Moody's 

1     ■        convention. 

the  colleges,  and  carry  the  sacred  fire  ;  tliey  went,  met  their 
fillow-students  and  brought  out  the  leading  facts  of  Missions.  And 
to-day,  in  America  and.  in  England,  a  band  of  probably  not  less  than 
three  thousand  young  men  and  women  stand  read;/  to  go  to  the  foreign 
field  if  the  door  shall  open  before  them.  If  disciples  do  not  wish 
to  flame  with  Missionary  zeal,  they  must  avoid  contact  and  converse 
with  the  facts,  and  with  the  heroic  souls  who  are  the  living  factors 
of  Missions.  It  is  dangerous  business  to  trifle  with  combustible  material, 
unless  you  are  (juite  sure  there  is  not  even  a  spark  of  life  or  love  in 
your  suul. 

Among  these  means  of  education  we  mention  last  what,  in  the  order  of 
time  and  of  importance,  belongs  first:  the  injiuence  of  Christian  u-omen 
in  the  home  life.  If  God  has  shut  out  the  ordinary  woman 
from  much  participation  in  public  life,  and  shut  her  in  the  ]^fl^once 
home,  it  is  because  her  sphere  makes  up  in  quality  what  it  lacks 
in  quantity.  Here  are  life's  arcana,  veiled  from  the  common  eye, — the  home 
is  the  matrix  of  character.  The  faith  of  the  grandmother  Lois  and  mother 
Eunice  still  descends  to  Timothy.  Anthusa  and  Monica  still  give  the  Church 
her  golden-mouthed  Johns  and  her  giant  Augustines.  To  one  woman  may 
be  traced  the  rise  of  the  seven  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  At 
every  stream  there  is  a  point  where  a  human  hand  might  turn  its  current ; 
and  at  that  point  in  human  lives  the  wife  and  mother  presides.  The 
heathen  rhetorician  Libanius  exclaimed,  "What  women  these  Christians 
have !  "  And,  if  the  secret  things  were  brought  to  light,  it  might  be 
found  that  many,  beside  Morrison  and  Burns,  and  Lindley,  and  Patteson, 
have  owed  their  saintly  character  and  Missionary  career  to  the  sanctity 
of  a  mother.     Even  before  birth  maternal  character  leaves  its  impress  upon 
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Iho  unborn,  and  at  the  mother's  breast  and  knee  the  earliest  Icssonii  are 
learned  in  piety  and  prayer  and  personal  consecration. 

The  nursery  may  be  the  garden  where  the  precious  germs  are  first 

nourished,  from  which  develop  pillars   of  cedar  and  olive  for  the  temple 

of  God.     The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  learned  of  humble  Maria 

^tel^lL*^'^  Millis  the  first  lessons  in  living  which  made  his  influence  capable 

of  being  measured  only  by  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians 

of  longitude,  and  its  results  only  to  be  computed  by  the  roons  of  eternity ! 

My  sisters  in   Christ,  do  not  hesitate  to  break  on  your  Master's  feet  your 

alabaster  flask ;  though  it  may  seem  but  as  waste  to  some,  the  house  shall 

be  filled  with  the  odour  of  your  consecration,  and  you  shall  at  least  create 

in  the  home  a  mighty  mould  of  character  from  which  shall  go  both  men 

and  women  whose  words  and  deeds  shall  shake  the  world  ! 

Here,  in  the  home,   if  prevailing  selfishness  and  extravagant  self-in- 
dulgence   are   to  be  corrected,  must  be  taught  first  lessons  in  giving,  the 
Divine    doctrine   of  stewardship,  aud  the  responsibilities    both 
s'lf-^niai     ^^  wealth   and  poverty.     Munificent  legacies  cannot  atone  for 
parsimonious   gifts.     It  is  not  God  or  His  poor  that  need  our 
gifts,  so   much  as  we  ourselves  need  to  give.      Giving  is  the  sovereign 
secret  of  serving,  but  also  of  getting  and  growing.      To  deny  self  and  help 
others  is  God's  antidote  to  that  monstrous  sin  of  selfishness  which  is  the 
root  of  all  others ;  and  so  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.     And 
if  there  ever  was  an  altar  that  sanctified,  magnified,  glorified,  the  gift,  it 
is  the  altar  of  Missions.      Let  the  ethics,  the  economics,  the  esthetics  of 
giving  bo  taught  at  the  mother's  knee,  and  we  shall  have  a  new  generation 
of  givers. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  placing  at  the  centre  of  the 
family  a  consecrated  woman.  She  is  like  Goethe's  mythical  lamp  which,  set 
in  the  humblest  hut  of  the  fisherman,  changed  all  within  it  to  silver.  She 
pours  on  the  root  of  the  cocoanut  tree  the  water  which  comes  back,  by-and- 
bye,  sweetened  and  enriched  in  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut  which  fulls  from 
the  top.  A  selfish,  sordid  woman,  presiding  at  the  home,  perverts  child 
life ;  in  such  a  household  there  is  a  malign  influence  which,  like  the 
mirrors  in  the  temples  of  Smyrna,  represents  the  fairest  images  distorted 
and  deformed,  and  makes  even  piety  seem  repellant.  The  more  I  see 
of  woman's  influence  on  the  whole  structure  of  society  the  more  I  feel 
the  stress  of  the  Apostolic  injunction  that  the  believer  should  marry  onJij  in 
the  Lord. 

The  responsibilities   of  wealth   are   to  be    discussed  by  another   in  a 

separate  Paper.     But  I  must  add,  to  complete  my  own  thought,  that  among 

other  necessary  reforms  in  our  Church  life  we  must  cease  to  dcimul  upon  the 

donations  of  the  rich.     It  is  alike  harmful  to  them  and  to  the  Church.     God 

never  meant  that   with    such  wealth   of  Divine   promises  wo 

proportionate  should  appeal  to  the  rich,  and  especially  the  worldly  wealthy, 

giving.       for  money  for  the  kingdom.     Such  appeals  discount  our  faith, 

dishonour  our  Lord,  and  humiliate  the  Church  ;  while  they  inflate  the  rich 

with  self-righteous  conceit  and  complacence  as  patrons  of  the  cause  of  God. 

Let  there  be  a  Bible  type  of  systematic  and  proportionate  giving  by  every 

disciple,  and  the  treasures  of  the  Church  would  overflow  with  the  voluntary 

gifts  of  disciples. 

Above  all  other  spiritual  agencies  afiecting  Missions  from  the  home 
side  we  place  earnest  and  habitual  prayer.     This  is  a  supernatural  Gospel, 
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and  demands  a  supernataral  power,  for  conversion  is  a  supernatural  work. 
Not    even    a  knowledge   of   facts   can   make   a   Missionary   or   inspire  a 
Missionary  spirit.     The  coal  must  be  there  and  the  breath  of 
God,  beforeeven  the  best  fuel  will  take  fire.     A  thermometer  ^^y"^*^"* 
may  be  held  in  the  direct  line  of  the  sun's  rays  and  show  but 
little  rise  in  the  temperature,  because  the  radiant  heat  is  reflected  from  the 
bright  glassy  bulb,  like  light  from  a  mirror.     Heat  rays  from  the  sun  may 
pass  through  a  lens  of  ice,  and  be  concentrated  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  ignite, 
at  the  focus,  combustible  material,  and  yet  those  rays  not  melt  the  ice  of 
which  the  lens  is  formed.     It  is  only  when  knowledge  is  sanctified  by  prayer 
that  it  becomes  a  power. 

For  one,  I  regard  the  increased,  or  rather  the  revived  observance,  of  the 
monthly  concert  as  a  necessity  to  true  Home  work  for  Missions.  It  is  now 
comparatively  a  thing  of  the  past.  Once  it  was  a  regular  observance  of  the 
first  Monday  of  each  month ;  then  merged  into  the  first  Sunday  evcpinc  ; 
then  the  first  mid-week  service  ;  and  in  many  cases  divided 
between  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  ;  and  so  it  lost  its  original  ^^^^ 
special  character,  and  has  now  only  a  name  to  live  and  is 
practically  dead.  I  know  a  Church  member  who  thought  the  montL.^ 
concert  meant  a  musical  entertainment.  To  allow  so  valuable  a  help  to 
the  culture  of  intelligent  interest  in  Missions  to  be  dropped  from  our 
Church  economy  and  become  an  archa?ological  curiosity,  is  a  fundamental 
mistake.  It  may  be  made  both  interesting  and  stimulating.  I  have  found 
the  most  successful  way  of  conducting  it,  to  be,  to  divide  the  world  field 
among  the  Church  membership,  so  that  every  man  and  woman  willmg  to 
help  may  have  a  special  field  from  which  to  report  from  time  to  time, 
changing  the  fields  once  a  year  in  order  to  broaden  both  intelligence  and 
interest.  Then  have  maps^  and,  best  of  all,  maps  made  by  the  Church  members 
themselves.  A  man  or  woman  who  draws  a  map  of  any  Mission-field  will 
never  lose  the  image  of  that  field  from  the  mind's  eye.  I  have  had  a  full 
set  of  fine  maps  made  fop  me  without  a  penny's  cost,  by  members  of  my  own 
congregation. 

The  lack  of  earnest,  believing,  united  j^rayer  for  Missions  is  both 
lamentable  and  fatal  to  success.  Prayer  has  always  marked  and  turned  the 
crises  of  the  kingdom.  No  sooner  do  devout  souls  begin  to  unite  in  definite 
supplication  than  stupendous  results  begin  to  develop.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
burden  of  prayer  was  for  the  opening  of  doors,  and  one  after 
another  the  iron  gates  opened  as  of  their  own  accord.  Then  jj^^jayerr* 
the  plea  went  up  for  larger  gifts  of  money  ;  and  at  a  critical 
period,  when  the  whole  onward  march  of  Missions  was  threatened,  God 
gave  a  spirit  of  liberality  ;  in  1878,  that  annus  mirahilis,  some  twenty 
persons  gave  about  four  millions  of  dollars.  Woman  came  to  the  front  and 
showed  how,  by  gathering  the  mites  systematically,  the  aggregate  of  gifts 
may  grow  steadily  year  by  year  and  rapidly.  Then  devout  disciples  were 
led  to  pray  for  more  labourers,  and  especially  for  the  consecration  of  our 
foremost  youth  ;  and  now,  from  the  universities  of  Britain  ai:d  America, 
a  host  of  three  thousand  young  men  and  women  are  knocking  ai  the  doors 
of  the  Church,  saying,  "  Here  we  are,  send  us ;  "  and  even  the  Church  thai 
has  been  praying  for  this  very  result  can  scarce  believe  that  they  stand 
before  the  gate ! 

Brethren,  we  shall  have  learned  little  at  this  great  Conference  if 
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we  shall  not  have  learned  new  lessons  of  the  jjower  of  prayer. 
Themistocles  delayed  the  naval  engagement  at  Sal  amis  until  the 
land  breeze  blew,  which  swept  his  vessels  toward  the  foe  and  left 
every  oarsman  free  to  use  the  bow  and  the  spear.  How  much  wasted 
time  and  strength  might  be  saved  if  the  Church  of  God  but  waited 
for  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  provide  the  impulse  and 
momentum  which  we  vainly  seek  to  supply  by  our  own  energy  and 
'  endeavour  !  When  He  breathes  and  blows  upon  us,  how  they  who 
have  toiled  in  rowing  are  left  free  to  wield  the  weapon  of  the  Lord's 
warfare,  to  exchange  secular  anxieties  for  spiritual  successes  ! 

Zoroaster  bade  his  followers  let  the  fires  go  out  periodically  upon  their 
hearthstones,  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  rekindle  them  at  the  sacred 

altars  of  the  sun.     What  mean  the  smouldering  embers  on  our 
^e^fixes*     hearths  and  altars,  but  that  we  have  forgotten  wl:enc>.  come 

the  live  coals,  and  the  Breath  which  alone  can  fan  them  into 
an  undying  flame  ! 

PAPER. 

2.  By  the   Pev.  Forrest  F.  Emerson  (Newport,  Rhode  Island, 

U.S.A.). 

The  liesponsibility  of  Wealth /or  the  Sifceess  of  Christ  la  f? 

Missio?is. 

We  have  heard  mucli  in  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  con- 
cerning   the   kind   of   men   needed,   the   methods   that   are   most 
Christianity  and^xpcdient,  and  the  agencies  that  are  necessary  in  carry- 
seif-sacrifice.  ing  Christian    Missions  to  successful   issue.     Men   and 
methods,  however,  are  of  slight  value,  without  money  ;  and  to  learn 
what  are  the  true  relations  of  money  to  Missionary  enterprise,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  Fountain-head  of  Missionary  inspiration, — the 
teachings  of  Christ, — and  learn  what  He  taught  concerniug  the  uses 
of  money.     As  the  essence  of  evil  is  selfishness,  and  the  essence  of 
Christianity  is  sell-sacrifice,  and  as  selfishness  is  most  easily  fostered 
by  our  material  possessions,  we  find  Christ  applying  the  precepts 
of  the  new  life  directly  to  the  duties  involved  in  the  ownership  of 
Teachin  s    propcrty.     Thc  Mustcr  had  behind  Ilim  the  teachings  of 
of  Christ     the  Mosaic  law,  not  only  in  the  tithe,  and  the  sacrifice, 
andMoses.    ^^^  ^^iQ  tcmjde  gifts,  but  iu  the  fundamental  moral  law 
itself,  for  it  contained  three  laws  (out  of  ten)  aimed  at  evils  grow- 
ing out  of  the  love  of  money  ; — tlielt,  coveting,  and  labour  on  the 
Sabbath  for  worldly  gain. 

My  task  at  this  time  is  to  point  out  some  of  those  thiugs  which 
Christ  said  about  the  use  and  misuse  of  money. 

And  in  the  first  place,  our  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact 

Christ's  many  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^O'  ^^^J  thiugs  to  siiy  ou  this  theme.     It 

references  to  is  surprisiug  to  find  liow  many  things,  if,  with  special 

money.      reference  to  this  subject,  we  study  carefully  His  teachings. 

From  the  opening  of  the  first  general  discourse  reported  in  the 
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Gospels,  to  tlie  oiul  of  His  last  general  discourse  to  tlio  people,  Tlis 
teachings  abound  in  comments,  injunctions,  and  commands,  relating 
to  property,  and  to  that  intimate  relation  which  our  ways  of  reganl- 
ing  it  and  gaining  it,  of  holding  it  and  using  it,  bear  to  the  moral 
character  and  the  spiritual  life. 

The  general  principle  is  laid  down  in  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Master's  wisdom  concerning  property, 
and  the  large  place  He  gave  to  this  theme  in  His  The  principle 
instruction,  are  accounted  for  in  tlie  keynote  of  this  laiddown. 
sublime  discourse.  Covetousness  is  here  treated  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple of  selfishness,  and  money  when  supremely  loved  is  personified 
as  a  being  worshipped  in  the  place  of  God.  The  whole  passage  in 
Matthev/  vi.  from  the  nineteenth  verse,  beginning  with  the  words, 
"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  the  earth,"  down  to  the 
close  of  the  chapter,  turns  on  one  idea,  that  the  love  and  the  service 
of  God  stand  for  all  that  is  right  and  good  in  human  conduct,  while 
the  inordinate  love  of  possessions  stantls  as  a  kind  of  symbol  of  evil 
representing  the  whole  spirit  of  selfishness.  Riches  are  personified 
under  the  name  of  Mammon,  and  we  are  warned  that  we  cannot 
serve  God  and  ]Mammon  at  the  same  time.  The  whole  discussion 
turns  on  the  heart's  allegiance  and  supreme  love.  To  love  and 
worship  that  whicii  is  above  ourselves,  ennobles  ;  to  love  and  worship 
that  which  is  beneath  us,  degrades.  We  may  be  assured  that  when, 
among  all  the  forms  of  evil  spoken  of  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
money  was  the  only  one  selected  and  personified  as  a  being  whose 
worship  was  antagonistic  to  the  worship  of  God.  it  was  no  thought- 
less choice  on  the  part  of  Christ. 

Out  of  this  general  principle  grew  all  those  striking  sayings  of  His 
which  have  embedded  themselves  in  the  literature  of  the  world, — "  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  the  earth  ;  "  "  Give  unto  him  that  asketh 
of  thee  ;  "  **  How  liardly  shall  a  rich  man  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  ;  "  "  Beware  of  covetousness,  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  of  the 
abundance  of  the  things  whicli  he  possessetli :" — sentiments  wliicli  were 
afterwards  woven  into  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  with  a  beautiful 
simplicity,  and  in  most  weighty  and  powerful  forms  of  statement. 

Still  more  striking  are  the  jxirahlcs  of  Christ.     Notice  that  almost  all  of 
these  are  stories  which  represent  the  relations  of  men  to  earthly  possessions. 
In  all  parables  we  look  for  two  things  : — the  primary  statement, 
and  the   spiritual  interpretation.      1  am  not  speaking   of  the  ^"^"^^^g*^""* 
spiritual  or  theological  interpretation  which  may  be  put  upon 
the  parables,  but  of  their  framework  as  primary  statements, — that  is,  the 
story  by  itself,  and  standing  on  its  own  merits  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that 
when  thus  considered  they  show  in  manifold  forms  how  closely  the  thought 
of  Christ  judged  the  Christian's  conduct  and  the  Christian's  heart  by  a 
criterion  based  on  his  relation  to  property  and  bis  relation  to  money. 

Some  illustrations  may  be  given.  In  the  parable  of  "The  Sower," 
peculiar  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  third  failure,  where  the  good  seed,  escaping 
the  perils  of  the  birds  by  the  wayside,  and  of  the  thin  soil  overlying  the 
granite  ledge,  grows  up,  but  comes  to  nothing,  the  maturity  of  Christian 
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character  being  finally  prevented  by  the  "  cares  of  the  world  and  tho  dccoit- 
fulness  of  riches."     The  parable  of  **  The  Tares,"  portrays  the 

of^arabies  ^^^  ^^  injuring  another  nian's  property  and  business  ;  there  arc 
other  ways  of  doing  it  than  the  literal  one  of  sowing  tares  in  iiis 
field  of  wheat.  The  parable  of  "  The  Hid  Treasure," — a  man  finding  which 
goes  and  buys  the  field, — shows  how  he  may  injure  another  by  concealing 
from  him  the  true  value  of  that  which  we  purchase  of  him.  Tho  parable  of 
"The  Unmerciful  Servant"  turns  on  the  hard-heartedness  of  a  creditor, 
who  having  just  been  forgiven  a  debt  he  owed  to  his  lord,  went  forth  and 
took  his  debtor  by  the  throat,  saying  :  "  Pay  me  what  thou  owest  me." 
The  parable  of  "The  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  "  teaches  a  merciful  dis- 
crimination in*  the  payment  of  wages.  The  parable  of  "The  Two  Sons" 
intimates  how  largely  children  are  indebted  to  their  parents  in  labour  and 
service.  "The  Wicked  Husbandmen,"  "The  Unjust  Steward,"  and  the 
"  Talents,"  teach  the  great  lesson  of  the  accountability  of  all  who  hold 
property  in  trust,  and  that  needed  sense  of  honour,  the  lack  of  which  is 
such  a  prolific  source  of  crime  and  disgrace  in  our  day.  "  The  Friend  at 
Midnight," — the  story  of  the  person  coming  to  buy  bread, — shows  the  close 
relationship  of  men  to  each  other  as  to  material  things,  their  dependence  on 
each  other  for  help  and  kindness,  and  the  obligation  to  give  and  lend.  The 
story  of  the  "  Good  Samaritan  "  turns  on  the  obligation  to  give  alms  to  those 
who  arc  in  need,  and  we  instinctively  couple  it  with  Christ's  pathetic  words  : 
"  Tho  poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  The  story  of  "  The  Ilich  Fool "  who 
congratulated  himself  that  he  had  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  folly  of  making  the  whole  of  life  to  consist  of  the  abund- 
ance of  things  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear  ;  and  while  the  parable  of  "  The 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  "  teaches  us  how  we  may  sin  in  the  hoarding  of 
money,  the  parable  of  *'  The  Prodigal  Son"  teaches  us  how  wc  may  sin  in 
spending  it. 

Remarkable,  is  it  not,  that  in  the  long  list  of  parables  spoken  by  our  Lord, 
the  ownership  of  property,  the  use  and  misuse  of  money,  are  never  for  once 
lost  sight  of,  and  are  put  before  us  in  every  imaginable  phase  of  forcible  and 
beautiful  statement  ? 

Take  the  parable  of  the  *'  Prodigal  Son."     It  illustrates  one  of  the  ways 

in  which  covetousness  operates,  or  rather  it  shows  how  property  may  become 

the  instrument  of  evil.     Covetousness  sometimes  wastes  money 

The  Prodigal  i^pon  ignoble  pleasures.  A  man  covets  wealth,  not  to  hoard  it, 
but  to  spend  it  upon  his  lusts.  When  we  are  warned  against 
covetousness  in  Scripture,  and  books,  and  sermons,  we  usually  think  of  the 
hoarding  miser;  but  all  the  covetous  people  are  not  misers.  The  prodigal 
coveted  his  patrimony  that  he  might  spend  it ;  and  he  did  spend  it  in  riotous 
excess  and  with  reckless  waste.  This  was  his  sin  ;  he  wanted  property  to 
use  in  sensual  self-indulgence.  And  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  breadth 
of  Christ's  teaching,  and  that  no  aspects  of  truth  are  left  untouched  in  the 
rounded  fulness  of  his  instruction,  that  the  wasting  of  money  is  set  forth  as 
an  evil  as  well  as  the  hoarding  of  it ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  parable  out  of  which  so  much  spiritual  truth  has  been  drawn,  and  rightly 
BO,  and  from  which  so  many  religious  and  even  theological  doctrines  have 
been  deduced  is,  at  bottom,  the  story  of  a  man  who  squandered  his  fortune. 
Christ  chose  the  spendthrift  as  the  form  of  character  by  which  to  represent 
one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  degradation  to  which  human  nature  can  descend, — 
a  sinner  in  spending  money  as  other  men  are  sinners  in  hoarding  it ;  that  we 
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who  profess  to  be  His  tlisciplca  may  learn  from  the  prodigal's  lavish  expendi- 
ture upon  his  animal  pleasures,  that  wo  are  to  have  a  care  how  we  spend 
as  well  as  how  we  save. 

In  the  parable  of  •*  Dives  and  Lazarus,"  the  thrilling  story  that  the 
world  will  never  forget,  nor  can  forget  if  it  would,  we  find  outlined  in 
startling  incident  and  colour  another  phase  of  the  abuse  of  money. 
Very  little  is  said  about  the  character  of  the  rich  man  in  other  LMaru*^ 
respects  ;  he  is  not  said  to  bo  sensual,  nor  dishonest,  nor  cruel ; 
he  is  neither  a  piodigal,  nor  a  robber  of  other  men's  goods.  He  lived  a 
respectable  life.  No  overt  act  of  transgression  is  mentioned  against  him. 
His  purple  and  fine  linen  and  daily  sumptuous  fare  marked  him  as  one  of 
those  conservative  and  respectable  gentlemen  who  would  be  admitted  into 
the  most  select  circles  of  ancient  or  modern  society.  His  sins  were  passive 
and  not  active.  He  took  little  notice  of  Lazarus  the  beggar.  That  is  about 
all ;  till,  all  at  once  the  curtain  falls,  the  scene  is  shifted,  and  when  we  look 
again  the  rich  man  is  in  Hades,  lifting  his  eyes  in  the  midst  of  torment  to 
behold  the  beggar  in  that  state  of  joy  and  felicity  which  the  Rabbins  described 
as  being  "  in  Abraham's  bosom."  The  parable  is  a  magnificent  work  of 
literary  art.  You  forget  the  language  in  which  the  story  is  told  because 
you  do  not  need  to  remember  it.  You  see  the  picture.  It  is  burnt  into  the 
brain  as  with  the  vivid  colours  of  the  painters'  art.  Here  is  the  table  of  the 
rich  man  sumptuously  spread ;  there  the  beggar  at  the  gate,  full  of  sores. 
Here  is  Dives  in  the  place  of  misery ;  there  the  beggar  resting  amid  the  peace 
and  splendour  of  Paradise.  All  is  remembered,  not  as  you  remember  reflec- 
tions and  reasonings,  but  as  you  remember  a  great  painting.  But  underlying 
it  all,  and  running  through  it  all,  this  is  to  be  remembered  ;  that  a  parable 
which  has  been  unfolded  and  interpreted  with  scholarly  ingenuity  and  gor- 
geous phrase  by  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine,  and  Massilon,  and  by  every 
eloquent  orator  of  the  pulpit  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  until  now, 
turns  on  the  relation  of  a  man  to  his  money.  For  while  we  are  not  to  infer 
that  all  rich  people  are  bad  and  all  poor  people  good,  we  may  infer  that  this 
reversal  and  change  after  death  was  on  account  of  some  subtle  relation, 
which  in  this  particular  instance  did  exist  between  these  men  and  their 
outward  fortune.  We  must  infer  that  the  rich  man,  while  not  necessarily 
guilty  for  being  rich,  became  guilty  through  that  supreme  regard  for  money 
and  the  things  that  money  can  purchase  which  made  him  heartless  and  in- 
different towards  his  neighbour's  need  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
this  parable  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  our  Saviour  turns  and  turns 
again  this  great  theme  of  tho  uses  of  money,  with  what  patience  He  does 
it,  with  what  endless  forms  of  memorable  and  thrilling  speech,  and  in  its  every 
imaginable  phase.  i 

And  then,  there  is  a  beautiful  incident  related  in  the  Gospels,  wherein 
Christ  improved  the  occasion  for  showing  that  there  may  be  times  when  the 
religious  zeul  of  a  generous  heart  may  be  forgiven  for  passing  by  ordinary 
philanthropic  claims  to  pour  out  its  all  upon  the  altar  of  a  loving  Christian 
devotion.     A  woman  who  had  been  a  sinner,  her  heart  all  warm 
with  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  renewed  her  life  and  character,     gp^gn^"/, 
comes  and  pours  upon  His  feet  the  contents  of  a  box  of  costly 
spikenard ;  and  on  another  occasion  Mary  offers  the  same  gift  in  the  anoint- 
ing of  His  head ;  and  when  the  disciples  complain  of  the  extravagance,  and 
declare  that  this  expensive  offering  might  have  been  given  to  the  poor,  Christ 
Baid  :  *'  Why  trouble  ye  the  womau  ?    Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Wherever  this 
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Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this,  which  this 
woman  hatli  done,  bo  told  as  a  memorial  of  her." 

And  lest  any  person  assume  that  this  theme  does  not  apply  to  them  on 
the  score  that  they  are  not  rich,  we  may  cite  Christ's  words  concerning  the 
gift  of  the  widow  who  in  her  two  mites  gave,  as  He  declared,  more  than  all 

rich  men  and  princes.     Kichcs  are  relative,  not  absolute.    There 
^'^"inite"^ "  is  no  standard  or  fixed  figure  which  when  a  man  reaches  he  may 

be  called  a  rich  man.  He  is  rich  who  has  ought  that  he  can 
impart  to  his  fellow-men.  It  is  required  of  a  man  according  to  what  he 
liath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not ;  and  "  whoever  giveth  but 
a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  shall  not  lose  his 
reward." 

One  more  specimen  of  the  many  forms  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  on  this 
theme.  It  occurs  in  the  last  discourse  of  Christ  to  the  people.  The  general 
theme  is  the  judgment  of  the  nations.     Even  here  He  does  not  forget  that 

selfishness  is  the  essence  of  evil,  and  that  it  takes  strongest  root 
judgment.     ^°  ®"^  ^^^'®  ^^^  material  possessions.     The  panorama  is  unrolled. 

Men  are  separated  before  the  Judge  as  sheep  from  goats  in  the 
herdsman's  pastures.  And  what  is  the  point  on  which  the  decision  turns  ? 
What  is  the  index  of  moral  distinctions  and  of  the  estimates  to  be  put  upon 
character  ?  Not  professed  belief  in  God,  though  Christ  laid  strong  em- 
phasis upon  that ;  not  ecclesiastical  connections,  though  they  are  important ; 
not  acceptance  of  a  formulated  creed,  though  that  is  desirable ;  but  this  was 
it  :  Ye  did  not  feed  the  hungry,  nor  give  drink  to  the  thirsty,  nor  visit  those 
who  were  sick  and  in  prison.  And  in  not  doing  these  things  to  them,  ye  did 
not  do  them  unto  Christ  Himself.  For  every  one  in  need,  He  says,  is  My 
representative  on  earth,  and  wherever  the  sons  and  daughters  of  want  are 
found,  there  I  am,  an^  d  ye  had  possessed  a  gentle  heart,  and  had  exercised 
kindness  towards  them,  ye  would  have  done  a  service  unto  ^Me. 

Thus  the  Founder  of  Christianity  has  kept  before  us  through  all  His 
teachings  down  to  the  very  close  of  His  ministry,  the  spiritual  perils  that 
are  involved  in  our  relations  to  the  property  which  we  possess,  and  has 
enforced  the  importance  of  our  ways  of  using  it  as  &  criterion  for  the 
judgment  of  character.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  application 
of  religion  to  practical  life  in  His  teachings  that  occupies  anything  like  so 
large  a  place. 

The  very  facts  of  His  life  are  in  this  direction  significant.  It  was  in  a 
journey  made  to  be  enrolled  for  the  Roman  taxation  that  His  mother 
Thefactsof  ^ound  the  stable  of  the  inn  far  from  the  Nazarene  home;  it 
Christ's  life  and  was  in  His  forerunner's  preaching  that  we  find  the  message  to 
money.  ^^^  citizens,  "  He  that  hath  two  coats  let  him  give  to  him  that 
hath  none;"  to  the  publicans,  "Exact  no  more  than  that  which  was 
appointed  you ; "  and  to  the  soldiers,  "Be  content  with  your  wages."  It 
was  one  of  His  converts  who  exclaimed,  as  the  first  evidence  of  his  conver- 
sion, "  One  half  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor,  and  if  I  have  defrauded  any 
I  will  restore  unto  him  fourfold;  "  it  was  to  pa^  a  just  tax  as  a  citizen  of 
the  Jewish  state  that  He  performed  a  miracle  to  obtain  a  coin  ;  it  was  in 
His  disavowal  of  the  ownership  of  property,  declaring  that  He  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head,  that  we  discern  His  low  estimate  of  riches;  it  was 
His  warnings  against  covetousness  that  were  so  strangely  confirmed  in  the 
ignoble  bargain  that  delivered  Him  to  death  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  ;  while 
the  only  sn)  ing  of  Jesus  quoted  in  the  Epistles,  which  is  not  found  in  thg 
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Gospels,  is  the  scntenco  preserved  by  St.  Paul :  '*  It  is  more  blosscd  to  give 
than  to  receive." 

And,  whatever  a  man's  theory  may  be  concerning  Christ  and  Christianity, 
he  cannot  refuse  to  give  sober  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  whose  life  and 
influence  have  had  such  a  prodigious  effect  upon  mankind,  should  have  said 
so  many  things  concerning  the  one  item  of  money  and  its  spiritual  perils, 
and  that  those  sayings  were  among  the  most  emphatic  and  memorable  of 
His  instructions. 

The  application  of  these  teachings  of  Christ  to  the  problem  of  the  world's 
conversion  is  so  obvious  that  it  scarcely  requires  mention  on  an  occasion 
like  this.     Missions  cannot  be  carried  forward  without  money ; 
and  when   it  is  remembered  that  this  is  not  only  true  as  an    "^^lu^^l^f 

.      .  •'  on  luiitioni. 

abstract  statement,  but  that  all  our  feocieties  are  m  need  of 
money  to  man  properly  the  fields  already  opened, — when  from  many  new 
quarters  comes  the  cry,  "  Come  over  and  help  us,"  but  the  Societies  are 
unable  to  move  their  forces  into  new  fields  for  lack  of  funds  ;  and  when,  too, 
our  great  wealth  in  England  and  America  is  taken  into  account,  it  will  bo 
seen  that  the  consideration  of  Christ's  teachings  as  to  money  and  tho 
implied  necessity  of  the  consecration  of  wealth  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  our  Churches.  As  an  American  delegate  I  offer  some  figures  showing 
what  we  have  done  iu  the  way  of  giving  to  Missions,  and  also  what  wo 
might  do.  The  Americans  will  soon  be,  if  not  already  so,  tho  wealthiest 
nation  on  the  globe  ;  and  the  leading  question  with  us  as  Christian  men,  is, 
How  will  American  wealth  respond  to  the  call  for  Missionary  money  for  tlio 
next  twenty-five  years? 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Notwithstanding  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
now  given  for  charitable  and  Missionary  work,  the  question  may  be  asked. 
How  much  per  Christian  member,  taking  the  country  through,  jj^^  contiibu- 
is  being  given  to  tho  cause  of  Christ  outside  the  support  of  the  tionsfor 
local  church  ?  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester  has  lately  made  an  ^^""n-* 
elaborate  estimate  based  on  the  gifts  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the 
United  States,  to  Home  and  Forciyii  iMi.5sions,  for  tho  thirty  years  between 
1850  and  18b0.  The  total  amount  given  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
in  1850,  was  SI, 250,000,  and  in  1880,  S5,900,000,  so  that  the  incrc^so  in 
thirty  years  for  Foreign  Missions  was  about  fourfold,  and  for  Home  Mis 
sions  sixfold,  and  for  the  average  of  both  fivefold  ;  but  when  we  compare 
these  figures  with  the  increase  of  membership,  and  tho  increase  of  wealth 
there  is  no  occasion  for  boasting.  The  membership  test  is  as  follows. 
Counting  all  the  Evangelical  Churches,  the  donations  to  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  amounted  in  1850  to  only  thirty-five  cents  per  member,  or  about 
1*.  6d. ;  in  1860  forty-eight  cents,  or  about  2s.  per  member  ;  in  1870  sixty- 
three  cents  per  member;  in  1880  fifty-nine  and  a  half  cents  per  mcnbcr; 
iL  1886  fifty-seven  cents  per  member.  The  benevolence  per  member  for 
1886  fell  below  that  of  1880  and  1870,  though  the  field  for  Missionary 
work  has  been  larger  and  more  urgent,  and  the  means  more  ample.  So 
much  for  the  membership  test. 

The  wealth  test  is  based  on  the  officially  reported  wealth  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  based  also  on  the  supposition  that  the  Evangelical  Churches 
may  be  regarded  as  having  their  pro  rata  share  of  wealth  numerically.  For 
instance,  if  the  communicants  of  these  Churches,  in  1880,  were  one- fifth  of 
the  population,  which  is  very  nearly  the  correct  estimate,  then  the  wealth 
of  those  communicants  may  bo  salely  estimated  as  one-fifth  of  the  total 
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wealth  of  the  country.  Thus  in  1850  the  communicants  of  Evangelical 
Churches  were  worth  over  a  billion  of  dollars,  or  £200,000,000 ;  in  1880 
they  were  worth  nearly  nine  billions,  or  £1,800,000,000.  Now  then,  the 
Evangelical  Christians  of  the  United  States  in  1850  gave  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  l^\y  million  on  every  dollar  of  their  aggregate  wealth, 
that  is,  about  one-lilth  of  a  farthing  on  every  4s,  ;  in  IbOU  nine-tenths 
of  a  million ;  in  1870  eight-tenths  of  a  million ;  in  1880  six-tenths  of  a 
million.  So  that  while  the  total  sums  raised  for  these  purposes  have 
increased  fivefold,  it  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  immense  increase  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Churches,  which  increased  more  than  eightfold,  nor  with  the 
style  and  luxury  of  living  which  have  increased  much  more  than  eightfold. 
How  infinitesimal  do  the  ofi'erings  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  appear ! 
How  lavish  the  outlay  on  our  tastes  and  pleasures  ! 

I  do  not  bring  forward  these  figures  to  find  fault  with  the  American 

Churches.     The  seven  millions  of  dollars  raised  last  year  for  Home  and 

Foreign  Missions  constitute  a  gift  not  to  be  despised.     But  I 

bed^e^^*  aim  to  show  what  might  be  done  if  only  a  slightly  larger  per- 
centage of  our  wealth  was  consecrated  to  the  work  of  Christ. 
The  call  was  never  so  urgent  as  now,  and  the  opportunity  for  wise  expen- 
diture never  so  great.  The  number  of  young  men  now  ofl'ering  to  go  to  the 
foreign  field  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Modern  Missions.  There 
are  now  two  thousand  young  men  and  women  in  the  colleges  and  seminaries 
of  the  United  States  ready  to  go  into  the  foreign  service,  if  the  money  can 
be  found  to  send  them.  When  we  remember  the  vast  sums  of  money  that 
Christian  men  expend  upon  their  pleasures,  the  question  arises :  What  might 
not  this  money  be  the  means  of  accomplishing,  if  it  were  spent  in  the  educa- 
tion and  conversion  of  the  heathen  nations  ? 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  gifts  of  the  Church  are  small  when 
contrasted  with  its  numbers,  with  its  wealth,  and  with  our  lavish  expendi- 
ture upon  pleasures,  not  all  of  them  very  ennobling  or  very 

ofmoney.     V^^^-     I^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^^^  "^^ith  many  of  those  who  enter  the 

race  for  wealth,  the  social  reforms  of  the  day,  however  needed 

and  however  promising,  the  uplifting  of  the  poor  and  degraded,  the  call  for 

religious  work,  sink  into  insignificance  beside  that  feverish  aim  and  purpose 

of  life,  the  getting  of  money  ?     I  call  to  mind  a  noble  lord  of  England, 

Shaftesbury  by  mime,  whose  voice  was  often  heard  in  these  halls, — noble  by 

legitimate  title,  noble  in  character  for  virtue  and  lofty  sense  of  duty,  noble 

in  the  love  of  Christ  that  was  in  him,  who  gave  of  his  money,  of  his  time, 

of  his  immense  influence  to  bless  the  poor  ;  he-  did  not  think  it  unfitting 

work  for  his  hands  to  improve  the  condition  of  shoeblacks  and  newsboys  ; 

he  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  address  words  of  kind  advice  to  an 

assembly  of  thieves  in  the  slums  of  London  ;  and  he  was  the  man  who,  by 

persistent  efibrt  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  operatives,  revolutionised  the 

factory  system  of  England.     When  you  contrast  such  a  life  as  Shaftesbury's 

with  that  of  a  man  who  wastes  money  on  his  pleasures,  or  hoards  it  for  the 

Christ  touched  Satisfaction  of  gain,  or  corrupts  with  it  the  voters  at  the  polls, 

man's -weak    or  abuses  it  and  misuses  it  as  thousands  do  in  a  thousand  ways, 

■P***        you  see  how  it  is  that  a  man  is  not  converted  till  his  money  is 

converted  ;  that  Christ  touched  the  weakest  spot  in  human  nature  in  dwelling 

so  persistently  on  the  relation  of  men  to  money ;  and  that  it  is  not  till  we 

find  men  who  are  Christian  in  their  holding,  in  their  regarding,  and  in  their 

using  of  money,  that  we  strike  the  higher  ranges  of  human  character. 
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It  is  not  impos>iblo   that  Tennyson   had  Shaftesbury  iu  mnul  when  ho 
wrote  : — 

"  How  e'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

'Tis  only  noble  to  bo  {^ood  ; 

Kind  hearts  are  more  tluin  coronets, 

Aud  siiiiplo  faith  than  Norniau  blood." 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D  D.  (Chicago)  :  Mr.  Chairman, — T  am  not  certain 
that  1  Khali  succeed  lu  npcaking  in  a  consecutive  way,  for  I  still  IVel  a  littlo 
dizzy.  1  tried  to  listen,  and  I  think  I  did  listen,  from  bcgiiinint,'  to  ond,  to 
the  remarkable  Paper  of  Dr.  Picrson.  He  spoke  in  the  Paper  of  Methuselah. 
Now  while  Methuselah  was  turning  round  in  his  age,  we  in  this  can  travel 
round  the  world.  As  Dr.  Pierson  was  going  on  from  page  to  pago  with  a 
kind  of  speed  that  would  put  lightning  to  shame,  I  was  wishing  that  dear 
old  Methuselah  could  come  back  and  read  just  a  page  of  it,  so  as  to  give  us 
a  little  relief.  I  am  exceedingly  thankful  for  the  illustration  which  the  Paner 
affords  of  what  1  wanted  to  suggest.  The  question  with  mo  all  through 
these  days  has  been,  How  shall  we  utilise  the  results  of  these  magniliceut 
meetings  ?  There  are  only  a  few  hundreds  of  us  hero,  and  wc  How  to 
come  from  large  bodies  of  Christian  people  in  this  and  other  results  of 
lands,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  it  took  a  long  time  for  the  ™cetinga. 
information  given  here  to  get  sifted  through  the  religious  newspapers, 
and  to  reach  the  apprehension  of  these  people.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  wo  ought  to  contrive  some  method  by  which  wo  can  communicate  the 
results  of  thib  Conference  far  and  near,  and  put  ihcm  before  the  Churches  ; 
and  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  simple  suggestion,  that  those  of  us 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  religious  newspapers,  or  who  have  uuy 
influence  in  the  religious  bodies  with  which  we  are  associated,  shall  urge 
with  all  our  power  that  our  own  programmes  in  all  the  Protestant  Churches 
for  the  next  year  shall  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  programme  of  this 
Conference  and  of  the  published  report  of  its  proceedings.  The  volume  will 
appear,  I  apprehend,  just  in  time  for  us  to  begin  in  January  next.  I  trust 
that  it  will  be  laid  before  the  Protestant  Christian  Churches  i)cforo  that  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  not  have  a  completer  scheme  for  getting  before 
our  people  the  wealth  of  information  that  has  been  poured  in  upon  us.     That  is 
my  sugyostion,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  practicable,  tliat  ministers  and 
editors  who  can  exert  influence  on  others  should  let  it  be  known 
that  that  vohuTie  is  to  be  the  basis  of  our  study  iu  the  work  ofjUonthly  concert 
Missions  for  tlio  next  twelve  months,  of  course  keeping  our  eyes     for  prayer, 
open  to  the  items  of  interest  that  may  arise  in  the  current  months. 
Let  me  say  a  word,  before  my  time  expires,  about  the  monthly  concert.     My 
brother  Pierson  lias  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  ministers  being  alive  to  this  work. 
Amen  to  iliat.     He  has  spoken  also  of  the  necessity  of  creating  an  interest  in 
Missionary  operations  in  the   home.     Amen  to   that.     But  there   is   a  j)lace 
where  it  seems  to  me  we  do  not  put  so  much  emphasis  upon  ^he  work  as  wo 
might — that  is  in  the  regular  monthly  concert  in  the  Churches.     I  speak  from  a 
pretty  long  experience  when  I  say  that  it  is  possible  to  make  these  monthly 
concerts  in  our  Churches  the  most  interesting  meetings  we  have  dui'ing  the  year. 
For    almost  ten  years  in  my  church   in   Chicago  we  have  had  the  monthly 
concert.     For  a  large  part  of  the  time  I  have  arranged  the  pro-       j^  tt,  a   r 
gramme,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  has  been  distributed     arrwiging°it. 
in  ;   little  pamphlet  to  all  the  members  of  the  church  and  congre- 
gat  >n.     Persons  are  appointed  to  read  papers,   and  items  of  interest  are  set 
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down  ;  and  on  the  Wednesday  evening  after  the  first  Sabbatli  in  the  month  the 
people  are  there  (I  do  not  think  that  in  ten  years  tliere  have  been  six  faihires) 
with  their  papers  and  their  statements  and  their  items  of  information.  That  is 
th'  hirgest  meeting  we  have,  and  the  interest  to-day  is  greater  than  it  was 
when  we  began  nine  years  ago.  i  hold  in  my  hand  our  latest  manual,  containing 
the  particulars  of  these  meetings;  and  I  may  utilise  my  few  remaining  seconds 
by  indicating  the  topics  brought  forward.  In  January  we  have  prayer  for  a] I 
Christian  Missions.  In  February  the  meeting  is  in  charge  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
Missionary  Society.  In  March  Ave  study  Paul's  JMissionary  methods,  with  items 
from  the  field  where  he  ministered.  In  April  we  have  the  pi-esent  outlook  of 
IVIissions  among  the  Jews.  In  IMay  we  con.sider  what  can  be  done  to  stimulate 
the  cause  of  Missions  in  Churches.  Tliat  paper  fell  to  me,  and  on  the  last 
Wednesday  evening  before  coming  here  I  gave  them  the  best  paper  I  knew  how 
to  give  on  the  life  of  tliat  magniticcnt  ^Missionary,  Dr.  Schautfler,  whose  sons  are 
working  as  Missionaries,  one  in  Kew  York  in  the  slums,  and  the  other  in 
Clevehuid  among  his  Uohemian  brethren  and  other  foreign  nationalities.  And 
BO  on  through<nit  the  year. 

Rev.  William  H.  Belden  (Chairman..  Committee  of  Synod  of  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  on  Simultaneous  Meetings) :  Mr.  Chairman, — In  common  with  many 
others  I  have  hoped  that  beside  the  advances  abroad,  there  might  result 
from  this  Conference  some  definite,  wcU-planncd,  resolute,  practical  action  at 
home  on  behalf  of  the  Missionary  spirit.  My  own  experience  and  that  of 
my  associates,  in  using  the  device  of  Simultaneous  Mcotings.  included  in  this 
" Simultaneous ^°^'^^*^S'^  programme,  seems  to  me  to  justify  its  mention  and 
meetings,"  and  commciiJation  hcrc.  "  Simultarieous  meetings  "  is  a  term  used 
their  origin.  ^^  describe  a  multitude  of  public  mass  meetings  held  in  many 
towns  within  a  given  region  and  under  one  general  direction,  on  auy  or  all 
of  the  days  of  a  single  week.  AVe  are  indebted  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  for  its  inception.  Their  "  F.  S.  M."  (February  Simultaneous  Meet- 
ings), held  in  188G  and  1887,  are  too  well  known  hero  for  me  to  say  much 
about  them;  but  their  main  features  may  be  uameii.  These  were  (1)  to 
present  Missionary  work  as  the  glorification  of  Christ  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  as  the  obedience  to  His  commands  ;  (2)  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Missions  rather  than  the  claims  of  a  Society  j  and  (8)  the  question  of  funds 
was  to  be  kept  in  the  background. 

A  modification  of  th  ,  "  F.  S.  M.,"  including,  however,  the  features  just 
named,  was  conducted  kst  November  by  my  own  Synod  in  all  its  churches 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  similar  name,   *'  November  Simul- 
taneous Meetings."     This  undertaking  commended  itself  so  far 
hi^NeWCTwy.  ^^  '^®  denomination,  that  our  General  Assembly  just  adjourned 
has  called  the  attention  of  other  Synods  to  it,  and  repeated  its 
own  last  year's  counsel   that    such   meetings  bo    widely  appointed.     The 
peculiar  features  of  the  *'  N.  S.  V.."  were :  (1)  The  intent  to  reach,  chiefly, 
persons  and  communities  not  reached  by  other  methods  ;  instead  of  striving 
to  bring  them  to  great  meetings,  to  carry  the  spirit  and  matter   of  such 
meetings  to  them  in  their  own  places  of  assembly ;  (2)  the  eflort  to  develop 
Missionary  study  and  speec  .  among  the  Ministry,  by  enlisting  them  all  as 
the  orators  of  the  week,  furnishing  them  (and  to  some  extent,  to  leading 
laymen  also)  special  material ;  and  (3)  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  within  whose  bounds  the 
undertaking  was  made.     It  is  said  that  we  depend  for   our  Missionary 
successes   altogether   on   the    Holy  Spirit.     Yes,   we   cannot  too   greatly 
emphasise  this.    I  think  that  this  device  of  Simultaneous  Meetings  puts 
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U8  in  this  attitude.  The  Holy  Spirit  requires  zeal ;  and  the  only  objection 
I  have  ever  heard  made  to  Simultaneous  Meetings  is  that  "  it  is  too  hard 
work."  The  Holy  Spirit  acts  upon  the  intellect  through  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  this  undertaking  of  ours  surpasses  other  familiar  ones  in  its  mingling 
of  carefully-prepared  addresses,  with  praying  assemblies.  The  Holy  Spirit 
requires  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  Simultaneous  Meetings  greatly 
assist  towards  this.  How  have  we  beheld  it  illustrated  in  this  very  Con- 
ference, that  the  only  union  thus  far  accomplished  in  the  Church  is  in  and 
through  Missions  ! 

I  would  that  one  great  simultaneous  week  could  be  arranged  for  all 
Churches  and  Societies  ;  at  least  in  America,  if  it  might  not  yet   be  on 
a  wider  scale.     There  are  many   who  would  favour  it     But     ghoui^  be 
I  would  say  that  this  device  for  stirring   up   the  Missionary      adopted 
spirit  in  Christians  ought  not  to  bo  undertaken  without  thorough-    '«"^«"aiiy. 
ness  in  detail,  for  it  is  a  delicate  instrument,  worthless  if  too  roughly  handled. 
Rightly  used,  it  has  a  singular  adaptedness  to  this  age  of  general  peace,  and 
of  wide  intercourse,  favoured  by  the  press,  by  the  facilities  for  travel  and  the 
prevalence  of  our  English  tongue,  and  Divinely  aided  with  God's  threefold 
help  for  us  all. 

Rev.  George  Wilson  (Edinburgh) :  Mr.  Chairman,  dear  friends, — I  wish 
to  refer  to  one  fragment  of  the  question,  How  to  raise  the  Churches  to  the 
degree  of  consecration  requhed  for  the  evengelisation  of  the  world.  I  agree 
that  we  must  have  on  the  part  of  our  people  the  study  of  Missionary 
principles,  Missionary  methods,  Missionary  history,  very  specially  Mission- 
ary biography.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  I  think 
we  need  to  have  studied.  I  am  speaking  in  the  interest  of  the  people  at 
home.  I  am  thinking  of  the  six  hundred  thousand  members  of  Education 
my  own  Church  whom  1  am  excecdiugly  anxious  to  see  educated  of  christian 
in  Missions.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  specially  need  is  congregations, 
that  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world,  not  through  statistics  and  vague 
general  statements,  but  through  accurate  photographs,  should  be  brought 
home  to  the  people.  Wo  must  bring  home  these  heathens  of  the  world  to 
the  people ;  we  must  be  able  to  let  them  see  them,  and  to  see  them  from  a 
standpoint  that  will  lead,  by  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts, 
to  the  outflow  of  practical  effort.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  In  the 
first  place, — and  here  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  to 
our  beloved  brethren  the  Missionaries, — it  must  be  done  very  largely  by  your 
realistic  descriptions.  Believe  me,  you  do  a  great  work  for  the  Church  by 
sitting  down  and  trying  to  get  the  standpoint  of  Christ,  looking  at  what  you 
see,  and  listening  to  what  you  hear  in  the  life  that  environs  you  in  these 
heathen  lands,  and  sending  it  all  home  to  us  as  a  living  picture— a  call  from 
the  Lord. 

I  often  wish,  in  reading  the  works  of  that  great  coui.tryman  of  mine, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  that  he  had  been  a  Missionary.  What  an  eye  he  has  !  He 
sees  everything,  and  he  knows  how  to  tell  us  what  he  sees.  That  is  what  we 
want  on  the  part  of  our  Missionary  bretfc  .1.  Then,  I  think,  we  must  do  more 
in  the  visitation  of  the  Mission-field  on  ti.d  part  of  our  brethren  at  . 

home.    Some  of  you  rich  men,  who  liave  money  to  spend  in  your    '^sVon-field.* 
holidays,  have  also  ears  and  eyes,  and  you  want  to  go  sight-seeing. 
I  say  to  you,  pack  up,  and  be  otf  to  the  Mission-field.     Thero  you  have  a  grand 
sight  awaiting  you.     Tell  us  about  them  when  you  come  home  ;  do  not  keep  it 
all  to  yourselves  ;  tell  us  what  you  see  and  hear  ;  bring  home  these  heathen 
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lands  with  you.  If  you  do  not  like  to  go  yourselves,  send  me,  and  I  will  try  and  go, 
auJ  do  what  1  can  to  look  and  listen,  and  tell — in  the  name  of  the  Lord — what 
1  have  seen  and  heard.  Then  the  last  thing,  I  think,  we  need,  is  to  utilise  the 
artist's  pencil  and  brush.  I  long  to  see  a  splendid  Missionary  panorama,  some- 
thing that  will  attract  the  thousands.  It  would  be  the  best  amusuinent  they  could 
have  to  let  them  see  the  heathen  world  pass  before  them, — that  Macedonian,  that 
Turk,  that  black  brotlier  from  Africa.  In  this  way,  I  believe,  there  would  be  a 
ready  response  from  the  Church,  if  it  only  knew  the  great  necessities  of  the 

work  abroad.    All  that  they  know  now  is  that  the  Missions  are  "to 

Ignorance  on  foreign   pairts,"   as  my   {Scottish  friends  would    say,   somewhere 

Missions,      across  the  seas  ;  they  know  very  little  more  about  it  than  that.  Let 

me  say  for  myself  that  one  of  the  things  that  have  gone  most  home 
to  my  heart  here — indeed,  it  was  a  kind  of  inspiration  to  me — was  the  address  of 
Dr.  Post  on  Medical  Missions.  How  was  it  that  it  was  so  powerful  and  telling  .'  It 
consisted  of  pictures.  As  he  spoke  I  seemed  to  see  the  people  as  Christ  saw 
them,  and  there  came  a  response  from  my  own  poor  heart  that  I  would  try  and 
re-draw  these  pictures  of  the  Missionary  needs  throughout  the  world.  This  is  but 
a  fragment,  I  allow,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  very  important  fragment  in  the 
education  of  the  Church  at  home. 

Professor  R.  B.  Welch,  LLD.  (Auburn,  New  York) :  Mr.  Chairman, 

and  Christian  brethren, — We  are  reaching  a  crisis  in  the  onward  march  of 

Christianity.     Such  crises  have  been  reached  in  other  days,  and  the  way 

out  of  the  crisis,  or  through  the  crisis,  has  been  shown,  but  shown  from  God 

.on  high,  who  has  led  the  Church  onwards.     We  may  learn 

crisis  coming,  ^j.^^^  those  occasioDs,  and  so  adapt  ourselves  to  the  present.  In 
the  great  crisis  after  Christ  ascended,  which  was  a  marvellous  crisis  indeed, 
the  disciples  went  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  continuous  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation reached  the  source  of  Divine  power,  and  the  power  came  upon  them, 
and  ihen  the  wondrous  works.  When  the  people  of  Israel  were  moving  out 
toward  the  promised  land  they  reached  a  crisis  ;  and  the  cry  went  up  from 
Moses  to  God,  as  he  bade  the  people  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God. 
And  God  said  to  Moses  :  "  Speak  unto  the  people  that  they  go  forward,  and 
lift  thou  up  thy  rod  over  the  sea  ;  "  and  then  they  moved  forward.  So,  by 
communion  with  God,  receiving  the  power  and  the  wisdom  which  we  cannot 
have  unless  God  gives  them,  we  are  prepared  to  go  on  in  the  crisis.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  occasion  is  an  accumulating  crisis,  because  we  are 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  friends  of  Missions.  Are  we  to  go  back 
with  increased  power  and  increased  wisdom  ?  If  we  get  it  we  must  get  it 
from  concentrated  communion  with  the  source  of  power.  So  in  this  crisis 
we  make  a  new  departure  toward  the  very  beginning  at  the  lied  Sea,  and 

Works -will    ^^^^^    Pontccost.     Thcu,  after  this    communion    with  God  by 
foUow  on     prayer,  the  next  thing  is  the  works  that  shall  follow.     If  we  do 

communion.  ^.^^  forget  thc  sourco  of  power  and  wisdom,  if  we  go  back  filled 
with  these  ourselves,  we  may  be  assured  that  God  will  reveal  the  works, 
and  that  they  will  come  in  ways  that  we  have  now  perhaps  no  idea  of.  At 
Pentecost  they  came  in  wondrous  ways,  and  lo !  the  crisis  was  met,  and  the 
way  opened.  At  the  Red  Sea  the  wondrous  power  came,  and  the  sea  opened 
before  the  Israelites,  and  they  moved  on.  Shall  we  by  God's  grace  get  this 
power  and  take  it  back  with  us,  so  that  the  sea  shall  open,  so  that  the  tongue 
shall  be  on  fire,  so  that  God's  influence  shall  work  through  us  in  all  tho 
lands  towards  which  we  go. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  we  should  impress  more  and  more  upon  our 
Christian  Churches  and  Christians  everywhere,  that  they  are  to  contiime  in 
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prayer,  and  that  they  are  to  "Worship  God  also  in  giving.     In  America,  whic  j.  ia 
securing  such  vast  amounts  of  wealth,  we  must  impress  upon  our  Christian  people 
the  absolute  duty  of  giving  as  a  service,  which  God  shall  bless.    From 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  we  niust  make  this  to  be  felt,  that     ^w^itv 
great  riches  are  to  be  held  in  trust  f n.  r  God  ;  that  men  are  to  give, 
not  to  patronise,  but  as  a  duty  ;  that  in  prayer,  in  the  demonstration  of  works, 
and  in  giving  everywhere,  they  may  be  armed  with  power.     With  regard  to 
literature,  it  must  come  when  the  works  are  done.    It  must  record  the  wondrous 
workings  of  God  through  us.     When  we  have  the  prayer  and  the  worship  and 
the  works  and  the  service,  men  will  be  raised  up  to  flood  the  world  with 
literature.    W^e  want  present  day  tracts.    We  want  the  facts  that  are  coming  all 
over  the  world  to  be  brought  to  the  front,  and  we  want  to  show  Christians  cause 
and  effect,  that  the  Almighty  Cause,  Christ,  the  great  Leader,  is  leading  us  on 
to  a  glorious  victory. 

Rev,  W.   J.  R.   Taylor,  D.D.  (Reformed  Church  in  America)  :  Many 
years  ago,  in  my  youthful   ministry,  I  heard  that  veteran  Secretary   of 
Missions,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  the  American  Board,  say^jj^^^ 
that  an  emergency  was  always  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars       turned 
to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.    t° account. 
Well,  the  emergency  of  Foreign  Missions  has  become  chronic  ;  it  is  perpetual, 
and  God  will  never  take  the  pressure  off  the  Church  until  the  dawn  of  the 
millennial  morning  streaks  the  East.    Let  me  give  you  a  single  illustration — 
a  very  recent  occurrence  in  the  Church  which  I  represent,  perhaps  one  of 
the  smallest  of  all  the  tribes — you  may  call  it  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

On  the  1st  of  April  this  year  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missionaries  was  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  Young  men  and  women  had  been  standing 
at  the  doors  of  the  Board,  knocking  for  aduiission,  begging  to  be 
sent  to  India,  China,  Japan,  anywhere  where  we  had  Missions  ;  but  A  conscience 
we  were  obliged  simply  to  say,  "  We  cannot  send  you,  we  ha  o  not  *^*  ^^^  ' 
the  funds  ;  we  have  exhausted  the  liberality  of  the  Church,  we  dare  not  go  a 
step  further.''  One  day  there  appeared  in  the  organ  of  the  Church,  our  %veekly 
newspaper,  an  anonymous  article  entitled  "  J»i  extremis,"  which,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  was  written  by  one  of  the  most  retiring  of  all  our  ministers.  It  was  a 
plea  for  the  raising  of  the  amount  of  that  debt,  and  a  suggestion  as  to  the  way  in 
which  it  should  be  done.  Oit.e  mc  .ning  one  of  the  younger  ministers  went  to  the 
office  of  the  Correspondin .,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  said, 
"  I  have  read  that  article  :  fhere  are  some  things  that  I  do  not  approve,  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  do  approve,  and  it  seems  to  come  home  to  me,  saying, 
*  Thou  art  the  man.'  I  have  now  come  to  offer  my  services  to  the  Board  to  raise 
this  debt,  and  I  believe  I  can  do  it.  I  have  some  facilities  for  it.  I  want  to  go 
to  rich  people  and  poor  people  ;  I  want  to  go  specially  to  tliose  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  giving,  because  people  who  have  been  giving  are  the  people  who 
will  give  when  they  know  the  facts."  Well,  we  accepted  his  services  ;  and  what 
has  been  the  result  ?  When  I  left  home  on  the  2(jth  of  May,  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  debt  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  had  been  raised  ;  and  1  have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  General  Synod  assembled  in  Catskill  during  this  last  week, 
the  debt  was  reported  as  paid,  and  that  in  addition  to  having  raised  sixty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  theological  seminary  in  India.  The  contributions  to 
the  Board  of  Missions  this  year,  although  we  never  raised  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  before,  liave  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  It 
only  shows  that  the  water  is  in  the  rock,  and  that  when  the  rock  is  smitten  the 
water  will  flow. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Armstrong  (American  Baptist  Mission,  Telugu)  :  Mr,  Chair- 
man, brethren,  and  friends, — I  have  listened  with  very  groat  interest  and  joy 
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to  the  discussions  that  we  have  had  upon  Missionary  methods,  but  it  seems 

to  me  that  we  are  now  coming  to  a  great  crisis  in  our  work. 

^*orr^    I  do  not  wish  to  introduce  anything  of  controversy  here  with 

reference  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord  ;  but  He  Himself  says, 

"  Behold,  I  come  quickly;"  and  it  will  not  be  introducing  controversy  to 

say  that  in  ail  our  deliberations  we  ought  to  let  this  enter  in  as  one  of  the 

factors — the  possibility  that  our  Lord  may  come  soon. 

Many  of  our  plannings  and  deliberations  have  been  conducted  along  the  lines 
of  supposing  that  we  have  almost  the  eternal  ages  in  which  to  evangelise  the 
world.  Brethren,  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the  thought  that  we  need  to 
be  up  and  doing.  Before  the  bell  rings  I  want  to  utter  a  thought  which  has 
been  in  my  mind,  but  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  to  any  person.  I  want  to 
see  a  Missionary  crusade  i)reached  throughout  all  Christendom  by  men  whom 
God  has  filled  with  His  sj)Lrit,  and  on  whose  hearts  He  has  laid  the  evangeUsation 
of  the  world. 

Rev.  John  McLanrin  (Canadian  Baptist  Mission) :  Mr.  Cbahman, — I 

have  only  a  few  words  to  say  to  this  Conference.     I  should  like  every  one 

to  look  at  the  words  on  this  map,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 

tobeobeyed^  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."    It  is  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ,  your  Lord  and  mine,  who  says  that.     Now  what  does 

He  mean  ?     Does  He  mean  that  we  shall  do  it  ?     Perhaps  my  question 

might  be  put  in  this  way  :  Does  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  mean  that  the  world 

shall  be  evangelised  by  us  in  this  generation  ?     Does  He  mean  that,  or  does 

He  mean  that  we  shall  wait  until  the  next  generation  ?    He  lays  the  obligation 

upon  us  who  are  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  now.     That  is  my  idea. 

Well,  if  that  be  so,  what  do  we  need  ?     It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  come  to 

the  grand  crisis  in  Missionary  work,  and  I  believe  that  the  Lord  has  prepared 

this  Conference  for  that  crisis.     I  sincerely  hope  so.     We  have  the 

**P.    ^.     regenerated  hearts  that  are  needed  to  carry  out   this  work  and 

of  the  world,    evangelise  the  world  inside  the  next  lifteen  or  twenty  years.     We 

have  all  the  money,  as  we  have  been  told  this  morning,  and  all  the 

means  at  our  disposal.     And  the  eternal  God  has  placed  Himself  with  all  these 

gifts  at  our  disposal,  and  He  has  given  us  the  key  with  Avhich  to  unlock  all  the 

treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.     Jesus  said,  "All  power  is  given  unto  Me 

in  heaven  and  on  earth.     Lo,  1  am  with  you  ;  I  am  side  by  side  with  you  in  this 

great  work."     We  have  all  this  at  our  disposal.     Oh  !  let  us  i)ray  every  heart 

and  every  soul,  and  work  for  it  too,  that  God  would  pour  out  His  spirit  in  rich 

abundance  upon  His  own  people  all  the  world  over  ;  and  then  God,  even  our 

God  will  bless  us." 

Rev.   N.  Summerbell,  D.D.  (American  Christian  Convention) :    Dear 

friends, — This  meeting  has  been  to  me  tho  joy  of  my  life.     I  have  never 

attended  a  convention  where  we  have  had  so  much  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.     I 

regard  Christ  our  Lord  as  the  first  great  Missionary  sent  from  the  Home 

Christ  His    Society  up  in  heaven.    I  regard  His  commission  to  His  disciples 

disciples,  and  to  "  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel,"  as  a  com- 

Missioaanes.  miggiQn  ^q  Missionaries  ;  and  I  regard  the  Missionaries  whom 

we  ..uve  greeted  here  during  the  meetings  as  these  best  representatives  of 

these  early  Missionaries.     May  God  still  bless  them  in  their  field  of  labour  ! 

I  went  myself  as  a  Missionary  to  the  early  settlers  in  our  own  country,  and 

to  the  wild  savages,  and  for  four  years  I  laboured  there.     It  now  gives  me  joy 

to  think  of  those  labours,  but  they  were  very  little — nothing.  Here  I  am  after  fifty 

years  in  the  ministry,  instead  of  talking  about  sorrow  for  the  lack  of  IVIis- 

sionary  spirit,  I  am  in  a  great  jubilee— a  great  jubilee  meeting  of  Missionaries 
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from  various  parts  of  the  world.  So  that  I  thank  God  and  take  courage.  God 
bless  you  !  Let  us  pray  and  labour  for  the  success  of  this  effort ;  and  may  there 
be  scores  and  hundreds  of  Missionaries  in  the  coming  decade  where  there  were 
only  units  fifty  years  ago  before.     This  is  evangelical  religion. 

Eev.  Professor  T.  Smith,  D.D.  (Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh) :  I 
wish  to  touch  upon  what  may  appear  a  very  insignificant,  but  what  I  think 
a  very  important  corner  of  this  subject.     The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer 
has  reference  to  method  rather  than  principle.     I  trust  by  God's  grace  that 
we  have  the  principle  ;  but  we  require  to  be  wise  in  our  methods, 
and  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  a  method  of  giving,     ■«<^'>din 
which  I  am  sure  would  benefit  all  Christian  causes,  and  benefit 
our  Christian  peoples'  hearts.     I  refer  to  what  has  been  called  systematic^ 
or,  more  correctly,  proportionate  giving. 

I  believe  a  great  number  of  people  deceive  themselves  by  the  belief  that  they 
are  giving  a  great  deal  more  than  they  actually  do  give.     They  say  they  are 
constantly  giving  and  giving,  but  without  any  method  ;  and  they  seem  to  think 
that  they  are  giving  a  great  deal,  whereas,  perhaps  if  they  kept  a  correct  account, 
+hey  would  tind  that  the  amoinit  was  very  small.     One  passage  in  one  of  the 
Papers  read  to-day  struck  me  as  being  very  important  in  regard  to  the  magnitude 
of  a  gift  depending,  as  it  does,  simply  and  exclusively  upon  propor- 
tion.    The  widow  gave  a  hundred  per  cent,  of  her  living,  while  the  v^lue  of  gLfts! 
rich  man,  who  gave  probably  a  larger  sum,  a  sum  which,  perhaps, 
he  thought  was  very  large,  gave  a  much  smaller  percentage.     I  believe  that  if 
all  our  people,  rich  and  poor  alike,  were  to  bind  themselves  to  give  a  certain 
proportion,  it  would  be  nuich  better  for  themselves  and  much  better  for  the 
Church  and  all  Christian  objects.     It  is  a  Divine  institution  which,  I  think,  has 
not  been  repealed,  that  a  tenth  is  to  be  the  minimum  proportion. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Convention  of  U.S.A.) : 
Mr.  Chairman, — Second  in  importance  with  me  among  all  the  questions  that 
have  been  before  this  Conference  since  it  has  been  in  session,  is  the 
question,  How  to  raise  the  Churches  at  home  to  the  degree  of  consecration 
required  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  ? 

We  have  gone  forward  and  tried  to  raise  up  men  and  women.  There  are 
now  in  the  seminaries  all  over  the  country  men  of  African  extraction  who  are 
fitting  themselves  and  are  saying  to  us,  "  When  we  shall  have  com- 
pleted our  instructions  we  are  ready  to  go  forward  and  do  this  support 
work."  Then  wo  want  to  know  how  we  can  raise  the  Churches  to 
the  degree  of  consecration  required  to  assist  the  cause,  because  these  men  must 
go  forth  supported  by  the  Christians  at  home.  That  is  the  difficulty  that  we 
find,  and  therefore  we  have  organised  our  Churches  into  districts,  each  having 
an  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to  travel  over  his  portion  of  the  territory  and  keep 
before  the  Churches  and  ministers  the  importance  of  the  grand  work  of  spreading 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  bringing  in  such  information  as  can  be  gathered 
tlu:ough  the  records  from  the  various  Missionary  fields.  We  want  to  know  from  the 
Missionaries  labouring  in  Africa  something  about  that  large  continent.  We  want 
it  drawn  out  before  us,  so  tliat  when  we  talk  to  the  people  we  can  bring  before 
them  a  panorama  of  the  scenery,  and  paint  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world  ; 
and  wherever  we  have  gone  in  this  way  we  have  found  that  the  people  out  of 
their  scanty  means  are  prepared  to  give,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  to  help 
to  send  out  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Rev,  G.  Appia  (Paris  Missionary  Soci  ty) :  Dear  brethren, — We  come 
here  to  learn.  There  is  one  great  power,  which  alone  is  sufficient  for  us  in 
France  as  here,  and  that  is  the  Holy  Spiiit;  and  we  are  here  to  pr:iy  to  that 
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Holy  Spirit  and  to  be  endued  with  power.  But  there  is  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  that  is  obtaining  information.  Dr.  Pieison 
^S'tMed.'^P^^^  about  the  monthly  concert.  I  am  astonished  that  pastors 
'  do  so  little  in  awakening  a  Missionary  interest.  I  had  my 
monthly  concert  in  the  Waldensian  valley ;  I  have  had  one  in  Naples  and 
also  in  Paris.  I  have  always  had  it  for  eighteen  years,  and  God  has  always 
blessed  it.  I  would  say,  do  not  be  afraid  if  you  havo  only  two  persons. 
At  my  last  monthly  concert  at  Naples,  I  had  five  persons ;  but  our  collection 
was  ^5  in  pocket,  and  the  result  was  so  good  that  they  said  that  the 
monthly  concert  must  be  kept  up. 

Then  there  is  one  point  for  which  I  appeal  to  the  Missionaries.  How 
many  Missionaries  go  through  Paris  ?  A  great  many  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of 
them  never  call  at  our  Missionary  House,  102,  Boulevard  Arago.  We  had 
Robert  Mofiat,  we  have  had  some  others.  Next  year  will  be  the  year  of  the 
Exhibition.  Come  if  you  can  to  Paris,  and  come  to  our  Missionary  House.  In 
comparison  with  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon,  we  are  a  feeble  liody  and  want 
brotherly  aid.  Be  assured  that  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  individuals, 
erson  wor  .  ^  previous  speaker  spoke  about  systematic  giving.  Twenty  years 
ago  we  had  a  committee  formed  at  Paris  with  reference  to  this  very  subject. 
The  president  was  a  physician.  Two  years  after  he  had  lost  his  wife  he  came  to 
us  with  a  box,  and  said,  "  There  is  a  box  for  you.  I  have  written  on  it '  Mission 
House,'  and  there  is  £5,000  to  begin  with."  We  told  him  afterwards  that  we 
were  not  able  to  carry  out  the  project  and  build  the  house  ;  but  he  said,  '*  Go  on 
with  it ; "  and  then  he  went  with  his  book  to  one  lady,  asking  for  20,000  francs, 
and  to  another  lady  for  15,000  francs,  to  another  asking  for  5,000  ;  and  so  the 
Missionary  House  was  finished  and  paid  for.  Lastly,  I  would  say  that  we  should 
try  and  get  ovur  young  men  as  Missionary  auxiliaries. 

Kev.  J.  McMurtrie  (Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee) : 
The  question  before  rs  is  how  we  are  to  raise  our  Churches  to  a  higher  level 
of  spiritual  life,  and  thereby  get  increased  support  for  Missions.  I  think  I 
can  make  a  very  short  answer  that  has  a  good  deal  in  it.     Christians  must 

go  to  the  front.     How  is  it  that  a  captain  leads  his  company 
^Sefront.*"  ^^^°  *^®  battle  ?     He  steps  out  before  them,  he  runs  more  risk 

than  they  do,  and  they  follow  him.  How  is  it,  my  dear  friend 
Cavaliere  Prochet,  that  your  grand  old  Waldensian  Church  has  been  such 
a  blessing  to  the  Christian  world,  and  is  now  evangelising  Italy  ]  It  is 
because  the  Lord  called  you  to  sufler  for  His  name's  sake. 

I  think  that  we  who  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of  this  Conference  ought  to 
go  back  and  try  to  do  some  great  things  for  Christ.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  with  getting  contributions  for  our  Foreign  Missions,  and 
I  tell  you,  that  the  most  splendid  offerings  that  we  have  got  have  by  no  means 

been  always  from  the  rich  people,  but  often  from  the  poor ;  tliey 
of thepoor.    have  been  from  hearts  that  were  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  have  gifts  of  £2,000  and  £3,000  at  a  time  ;  but  we  have  had 
small  gifts  that  have  given  us  quite  as  much  pleasure.  I  have  had  a  poor  servant 
come  and  give  me  £1,  when  I  knew  that  she  could  not  very  well  afford  it.  You 
may  ask  why  I  toc>k  the  pound  from  that  poor  woman.  Well,  it  was  because  I  had 
had  the  privilege  of  helping  her  in  a  crisis  of  her  life,  and  I  knew  it  was  a  thank- 
offering  ;  I  knew  it  was  a  precious  ointmi  and  I  therefore  took  her  money  and 
told  her  that  God's  blessing  would  rest  upc  ii  it.  Why  should  there  not  be  more 
of  OUT  people  who  go  to  our  Mission-field  without  asking  anything  at  all  from 
the  '  Inirch  ]  I  know  that  some  rich  men  have  done  it ;  all  honour  to  them  for 
it !  Lot  me  tell  you  the  story  of  a  poor  person  who  did  it  the  other  day.  I 
knew  in  Edinburgh  three  sisters  who  had  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Africa,  but  they 
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knew  that  we  were  in  difficulties  with  regard  to  money,  and  they  would  not  ask 
a  penny  from  the  Church.     They  were  not  rich.     One  of  them  was 
teaching  at  a  school  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  ;  another  was  in      T^jterii 
a  millinery  establishment,  and  the  other  was  doing  something  else  ; 
and  they  simply  said,  "  We  will  make  a  bargain  that  two  of  us  will  stay  at  home 
and  keep  the  third  who  sliall  be  a  Missionary  in  Africa."    She  is  now  out  in 
that  Mission  about  which  you  heard  the  other  day,  and  is  working  in  the  joy  of 
the  Lord. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram  (Hon.  Sec,  C.M.S.) :     How  will  God  raise  the 
Churches  to  a  due  degree  of  consecration  ?     I  want  to  answer  that  question 
by  referring  to  the   responsibility  of  wealth  in  a  particular 
direction.     Have  we  not  now  a  wealth  of  sons  and  daughters  ^o^parents.*^ 
yearning  for  high  deeds  of  goodness  ?     Are  we  going  to  hold 
them  back?     I  fear  there  is  a  disposition  to  do  so.     As  I  have  been  about 
the  country,  since  I  went  round  the  world,  telling  my  tale  I  have  had  again 
and  again  to  plead,  knowing  that  sometimes  there  has  been  a  reason  for  the 
plea,  with  fathers  and  mothers  not  to  dare  to  hold  back  their  best  son  or 
their  best  daughter  whom  the  Lord  is  honouring  by  calling  to  the  v/ork.     I 
am  certain  that  as  we  give  of  our  best  so  God  will  be  giving  back  to  us  a 
hundredfold. 

I  have  seen  many  illustrations  of  it.    Here  is  one  brother  who  tells  us  that 

the  best  thing  his  parish  ever  did  for  the  work  of  Missions  was  when  it  gave  our 

Society  the  ablest  curate  they  ever  had,  a  man  exercising  a  won-  „  „ 
1  ''■a  •!•  -1  J        ij.j.r-u  1  Reflex  influence 

drous  influence  in  his  parish,  second  only  to  the  influence  he  is  now  of  Missionaries. 

exercising  in  that  same  parish  from  his  far-off  Mission-field.     Our 
Society  has  accepted  an  earnest,  devoted  labourer,  one  of  a  band  of  clergy  working 
in  an  enormous  parish  ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  his  coming  has  seemed  to  give  a  lift  to 
the  whole  of  the  stafl"  in  regard  to  Missionary  work  in  the  parish, — a  further  con- 
secration to  labour  on  the  part  of  those  who  remain  at  home,  simply  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  their  number  is  going  forth.     1  press  this  upon  you.     Let  us 
realise  what  our  wealth  is  in  this  direction,  for  I  believe  that  God  is  pouring  out 
His  Spirit  upon  our  sons  and  daughters.     Then  in  regard  to  wealth  in  the  other 
point  of  view.     Surely  everybody  is  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  having 
wealth.     A  man  who,  having  £100  a  year,  lives  on  £50,  is  a  wealthy  man  ;  while 
the  man  with  £10,000,  who  lives  upon  £10,100,  is  a  poor  man.     We  must  really 
look  to   the  adjusting  of  our  mode  of  life,  and  learn  what  the 
necessaries  of  life  are,  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  gold  and  the  Must  re-adjust 
silver  to  give  to  the  Lord's  service.     With  regard  to   what  Dr.    expenditure. 
Wilson  said  about  people  going  round  the  world,  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
right  if  only  they  will  educate  themselves  a  little  beforehand,  so  as  to  know  what 
they  have  to  look  for.     I  met  our  noble  President  and  his  lady  at  Agra,  and  I 
know  they  went  to  see  all  they  could  about  IMission  work,  and  it  has  helped  them 
very  much  indeed.     We  have  seen  here  as  he  has  presided  over  this  Conference 
how  hearty  his  Missionary  zeal  is.     Our  Society  has  had  the  privilege  this  last 
winter  of  having  a  number  of  Mission  preachers  going  forth  to  India,  and  in 
coiniection  with  them,  three  ladies  went  out  at  the  same  time ;  they  have  all 
come  back  with  a  keen  interest  in  the  work,  and  they  have  excited  an  interest 
in  others  who  have  heard  what  they  saw. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Moore  (China  Inland  Mission) :  I  have  three  suggestions  to 
make  bearing  on  the  matters  discussed  this  morning.  We  have  heard 
much  about  a  monthly  concert  for  prayer.  As  a  pastor  I  want  to  give  my 
testimony  to  the  large  blossing  that  God  has  given  to  a  weeklyp^^g^^^^ p^y^^ 
concert  for  prayer.  To  me  as  a  Missionary  it  has  seemed  most  and  reference 
inconsistent  and  unfair  that  only  once  a  month  God's  work  in  *°  ^"lons. 
the  great  world  should  be  remembered.     In  my  own  work  as  a  pastor  we 
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made  all  our  weekly  prayer  meetings  Missionary  prayer  meetings.  We  had 
on  the  wall  a  map  of  the  world,  and  no  part  of  our  Church  work  was  more 
abundantly  blessed  of  God.  Souls  were  saved  at  those  meetings,  and  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  sustaining  the  interest  lor  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  the 
work  of  Christ  in  the  world  is  to  be  made  the  great  and  absorbing  interest  of 
the  Church,  how  can  it  bo  done  by  merely  bringing  it  before  the  people  once 
a  month  ? 

Secondly,  as  to  the  bearing  of  our  home  life  on  this  increase  of  IVIissionary 
interest.  I  have  found  it,  and  others  have  found  it,  a  great  advantage  to  keep 
Missionary  work  constantly  before  \is  at  the  family  altar.  We  have  had  a  plan 
in  our  own  home  for  taking  the  whole  world  once  a  week  at  the  family  altar  in 
prayer  before  God.  In  our  children's  nursery  we  have  had  put  up  a  map  uf  the 
world,  and  they  have  been  taught  that  that  is  their  parish  ;  they  have  been 
taught  from  the  very  first  to  think  of  that  as  an  object  of  their  prayers.  Thirdly, 
I  would  suggest  as  a  help  in  this  work  that  we  should  lay  ourselves  out  to 
make  our  Missionary  meetings  times  of  spiritual  power,  that  we  definitely  seek 
from  God  that  Re  would  give  spiritual  power  and  spiritual  results  in  our  Mis- 
sionary meetings.  And  as  we  speak  loudly  for  Christ,  Christ  will  speak  loudly 
to  the  hearts  of  His  stewards  for  the  work  He  has  committed  to  us. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Parsons,  D.D.  (Toronto)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  friends,— The 
remarks  of  the  last  brother  are  in  the  line  that  I  wish  to  follow  for  a 
moment ;  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  increase  of  power,  consecration  and 
ucvotion  to  this  Foreign  Missionary  work  in  our  Churches.     I  believe  the 
monthly  concert  js  the  centre  through  which  this  power  is  to  be  developed, 
and  that  for  the  preparation  in  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer 
priTate^praytr.  oncc-a  month,  there  must  be  private  prayer  over  it,  the  remem- 
brance of  it  in  the  closet,  at  the  family   altar,  in  the  weekly 
prayer  meetings,  then  culminating  in  the  monthly  meeting.     And  besides 
the  imparting  of  information  and  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  work  in  the 
field,  I  will  put  even  before  that  the  prophecies  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  respect  to  this  very  age  in  which  we  are  living,  with  regra-d  to  what  God 
has  given  to  His  Son,  the  distinction  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
Church  and  so  on,  the  marching  orders  given  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile. 
We  have  not  prayed  enough  for  the  Jew. 

I  believe  that  God  is  waking  up  the  Jew,  and  that  if  we  had  prayed  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  should  have  seen  a  baptism  of  power 
far  more  than  we  have  done.  Nobody  can  pray  and  have  the 
promotM^giving.^^P^^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  Holy  Gliost  without  giving.  There  must  always  be 
a  collection,  and  this  collection  should  be  according  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  the  Holy  Ghost — proportionate  giving,  systematic  giving, 
giving  in  prayer,  and  personal  consecration.  It  is  through  these  channels  that 
G(jd  pours  out  His  blessing.  There  are  in  the  country  from  which  I  come 
small  churches  where  they  feel,  "  We  are  poor  and  can  do  nothing."  Now  that 
is  the  ground  to  be  tilled.  If  we  get  baptism  from  above,  we  shall  bring  an 
oll'ering  for  Foreign  Missions  from  every  single  church  in  the  world.  As  soon 
as  the  Lord's  command  is  obeyed  in  this  particular,  we  shall  receive  the  fulness 
of  the  promise  that  comes  with  it,  "Lo,  1  am  with  you,"  which  is  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  baptise. 

What  we  want  is  increased  devotedness  and  consecration,  and  the  bringing 
out  of  offerings  of  money  and  men  to  go  into  the  field  to  till  \ip  the  waste 
places.  The  baptism  of  souls  that  I  have  seen  in  a  ministry  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  has  often  arisen  at  these  meetings,  when  young  men  and  women 
would  come  and  say,  "  I  want  to  go  into  the  field  ;  can  I  go  to  the  Foreign 
Missions  ]  "     It  has  often  happened  that  very  small  and  apparently  insignificant 
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Churches  luivu  given  us  men  who  have  dune  noble  work,  and  have  been  honourud 
of  (jiod  in  that  work. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Balmer  (President,  United  IMethodist  Free  Churches  Homo 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society) :    One  of  our  City  Missionaries  had  just 
closed  his  address  to  some  poor  people  in  a  back  yard  in  the  City  where  ho 
laboured,  when  an  aged  wouimi  went  to  him,  and  s;iid,  '"Now,  sir, 
■you  have  tohl  us  how  to  do  it ;  will  you  como  and  live  in  our    ^'■°=«P''inl 
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yard  and  show  us  how  it  is  to  be  done  ?"     I  am  thankful   to  '  " 

recognise  that  the  Missionaries  are  going  all  over  the  world,  not  only  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Cross,  but  to  show  the  people  how  to  love  Christ ;  .'  ow  to 
hvc  a  Christlike  life.  But  what  to  me  is  more  important  still,  is  th;it  Chri^it 
Himself  came  into  our  world  to  tell  us  how  to  do  it,  and  to  show  us  how  to 
do  it.  He  gave  Himself.  Let  a  man  be  personally  consecrated  to  God,  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  aljtat  the  money.  The  essential  question  is 
personal  consecration  to  God. 

I  feel  that  a  man  who  has  money  is  as  much  bound  to  give  his  money  for  tho 
work  of  the  Church  as  I,  a  iNIinister  of  the  Gospel,  am  bound  to  preach  Christ 
to  the  peuple.     If  my  preaching  power  is  my  talent,  his  pcnver  to 
give  constitutes  at  least  one  of  his  talents,  and  ho  is  as  nuieli  bound     ?vff*^]"?*' 
to  give  as  1  am  to  preach.     I  bcuevo  tJie  tunc  is  coming  when  wo 
must  insist  more  and  more  upon  that.     We  have  often  been  reniinded  to-day 
(by  the  ringing  of  the  five-minnt,es'  bell)  of  the  shortness  of  time,  and  I  will, 
therefore,  close  with  the  words  of  lionar: — 

"Death  worketh, 
Let  mo  w<  irk  too  ; 
JDi-ath  uiidoeth, 
Lot  me  do. 
Busy  as  death  my  work  I  ply. 
Till  I  rest  in  the  rest  of  eternity. 

Time  worketh, 
Let  me  work  too  ; 
Time  undoeth, 
Let  me  do. 
Busy  as  time  my  work  I  ply, 
Till  I  rest  in  the  rest  of  eternity. 

Sin  worketh, 

J  Lot  mo  work  too  ; 

•  Wn  undouth, 

i  Let  mo  do. 

"■       '  '  Busy  as  sin  my  work  I  ply, 

I    .  Till  I  rest  in  tho  rest  of  eternity." 

Rev.  A.  W.  Frater  (Utrecht  ^Missionary  Society) :    Christian  fi    uds, — I 
rise  to  give  expression  to  a  thought  which  has  taken  a  deep  hold  of  me  for 
the  last  year  or  so,  which,  if  carried  out,  would,  I  think,  add  to  the  prac- 
tical value  of  our  meeting  here.     As  I  am  one  of  the  last  speakers,  I  should 
like  to  recall  to  your  minds  the  principle  of  our  Missions :  the  ^.j^^  foundation 
foundation  of  all  is  oneness  with  Christ.     It  is  a  Divine  work  of  aU  oneness 
which  we  have  before  us,  a  work  which  man  alone  cannot  do.    "^*^  Chnst. 
Our  strength  and  our  consolation  lie — in  what  ?    Is  it  not  in  this,  thac  we  are 
one  with  Him  ?     He  was  the  great  Missionary  who  went  about  continually 
doing  good,  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.     Now  what 
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do  I  mean  by  oneness  ?  It  is,  as  the  Apostlo  so  beautifully  expressinl  it, 
"  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  mo."  We  must  become  dead;  wo 
are  already  dead;  what  then  is  our  hope  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  worM  ? 
It  is  Christ.  Let  us  not  forget  that  truth ;  let  us  take  it  with  us  to  our 
different  fields.  It  is  not  that  we  have  Christ  at  our  side  in  otir  difliculties 
and  troubles,  and  so  on  ;  no,  that  is  nothing :  wo  have  something  more ; 
we  have  Christ  living  m  us,  not  at  our  side. 

Bishop  Suter,  D.D.  (of  Nelson,  X.Z.)  :  One  point  I  think  has  not  been 
touched  upon  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  money  :  the  danger  of  esti- 
mating money  according  to  its  ordinary  value.     Here  is  a  penny 
'^'frift^^^    and  here  is  a  pound  :  in  commerce  one  will  get  so  much,  and  the 
other  will  get  so  much  more.     In  our  work  it  is  diflerent,  and 
we  arc  in  danger  of  forgetting  that.     My  belief  is  that  according  to  the  way 
in  which  the  penny  is  given  it  may  do  a  thousandfold  more  work  for  God  than 
the  pound  ;  therefore  do  not  let  us  make  too  much  of  statistics,  percentages, 
and  arithmetic.     We  move  in  a  different  sphere.     Where  our  work  is  purely 
commercial,  we  must  do  it  on  commercial  principles  ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  have  other  powers  and  influences  which  modify  our  position.     Then 
it  seems  to  me  we  do  not — I  speak  for  myself,  and  I  offer  the  remark  to  you — 
dwell  sufficiently  upon  what  is  contained  in  John  xiv.  12.     I  seldom  hear  it 
referred  to  :  ''Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  belicveth 
aiiEver!"  ^^  ^^^  "  (°°^  ^^^^^  ^"V  *^  Ministers,  Pastors,  or  Bishops),  ♦*  the 
works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works."     Greater 
works  than  raising  the  dead  ;  greater  works  than  giving  sight  to  the  blind  ? 
Why   is  that  ?     Because  God's  greatest  work  is  the  conversion  of  souks. 
There  can  be  no  greater  work  than  that.     *'  Greater  works  shall  he  do, 
because  I  go  to  the  Father." 

The  Chairman  offered  prayer. 
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Rev.  F.  M.  Ellis,  D.D.  (Baltimoro,  U.S.A.),  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  Broomhall. 

Rev.  B.  La  Trobe  ofToretl  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Committee  to  take  tlic 
chair  this  afternoon.  You  will  observe  from  the  programme  we  are 
to  continue  the  consideration  of  the  questions  before  us  at  the  meeting 
in  the  Lower  Hall,  this  morning,  on  Home  Work  for  Foreign  Missions. 
At  that  meeting  we  had  under  our  consideration  the  Spiritual  Agencies; 
at  this  we  come  to  the  practical  aspect  of  Material  Agencies.  These 
are  succinctly  and  comprehensively  divided  under  three  general 
heads.  I  do  not  propose  to  detain  the  Conference  long,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  things  which  I  think  might  properly  be  said  by  way  of 
introducing  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  before  we  shall  ever 
reach  any  commensurate  measure  of  charity  there  must  The  source 
come  into  Christian  lives  and  hearts  a  profound  conviction  of  charity. 
of  personal  responsibility  in  this  matter  of  giving.  vr~  ^^"^-«  rli^s;o- 
ciated  giving  from  worship.    "  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  coin. 
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np  bffore  God  as  a  memorial."  Tliere  are  many  questions  uliicli 
come  up  at  once  when  you  use  the  word  systematic  givin<;  or  bene- 
volence. How  are  these  questions  to  be  answered?  We  have  been 
attempting  to  answer  them  for  a  long  while. 

I  do  not  think  wo  require  auy  new  expedients.     I  do  not  think  we  need 
trouble  ourbclvos  about  the  orij^inuling  of  now  schemes  so  much 
Th« Bcripturai   ^^g  honestly  facing  tbo  practical  question,  How  shall  wo  return 
***  '         to  tbo  old  plan  which  inspiration  has  given  us  so  clearly  and 
eimply  in  the  Word  of  God  ?     Tbo  Apostle  Paul  devotes  no  less  than  two 
chapters  in  his  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  to  the  discussion  of  the  (juostion  of 
the  subject  of  Christian  benevolence ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
assertion  that  until  we  come  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  in 
these  and  other  portions  of  Scripturo  we  shall  faU  of  the  rudimentary  idea  of 
Christian  benevolence.     We  have  been  influenced  heretofore  by  the  thought 
of  the  importance  of  Missions  to  the  heathen.     I  would  not  abate  one  jot  or 
tittle  from  that.  We  have  placed  before  us  the  marvellous  works  of  Societies; 
they  are  all  valuable  in  their  place.    But  when  we  come  to  face  a  gieat  prac- 
tical question  such  as  that  before  us  this  afternoon,  and  when  we  come  to 
feel  we  are  stewards  of  the  property  we  possess  ;  and  that  God 
?bVevoi"nce  ^xpects  US  to  administer  that  first  of  all  in  His  interests,  wo 
shall  fail  to  understand  the  duty  He  has  laid  upon  us.    What  is 
the  supreme  motive  of  Christian  benevolence  ?  Is  it  the  perils  of  the  heathen  ? 
Is  it  the  obligations  of  consistency  ?    It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  come  to 
understand  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  l^Iissions  or  benevolence  is  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  we  shall  fail  to  apprehend  the 
supreme  motive  of  Christian  benevolence.     It  is  an  essential  part  of  worship. 
We  hear  of  times  past  when  people,  moved  by  thrilling  descriptions  of 
the  state  of  the  heathen,  fell  into  one  another's  arms,  and  contribution  boxes 
came  lack  laden  with  jewels  of  women  and  men  who  had  given  them  in  the 
cause  of  Christ.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     This  motive  has  largely  had 
its  day.     I  am  not  saying  one  word  against  it  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  we  want 
to  get  back  to  the  simple  rule  of  God's  Word.    The  principles  are  there,  the 
motives  are  there ;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  methods  are  just  as  distinctly 
revealed  to  us.     It  is  sometimes  asked,  "  Why  was  the  amount  of  each 
Christian's  contribution  not  distinctly  named  ?  "     In  the  first  place,  we  are 
not  under  law,  but  under  grace.     The  only  law  which  can  be 
req?L-ement.  ^i^en  is,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  mind  and  strength."    So  when  it  comes  to  this  matter  of 
giving,  shall  we  give  less  than  to  our  utmost  ability  ?     Reference  was  made 
this  morning  to  the  tenth  of  the  Jew.     That  was  the  minimum  of  his  giving. 
He  probably  gave  nearer  one-fifth  than  one-tenth.    Now  the  question  I  want 
to  raise  for  you  this  afternoon — a  question  which  comes  to  us  with  the 
greatest  force  when  we  feel  we  are  nearest  God  in  communion — is.  Do  you 
think  the  Lord  Jesus  will  require  less  in  this  matter  of  giving  from  you  than 
He  required  from  the  Jew  ?   The  Jews'  religion  was  stationary  ;  our  religion  is 
world-wide  and  world-conquering.     A  tenth  is  not  all  the  Christian  is  to  give. 
I  believe  the  Christian  ought  to  begin  with  that.     I  believe  that  is  the  mini- 
mum of  our  giving.     But  the  rule  that  inspiration  gives  in  advance  of  that 
is,  that  every  Christian  shall  give  as  God  prospers  him ;  he  shall  not  with- 
hold that  which  the  Lord  calls  His  own. 

We  are  hero  this  afternoon  to  consider  some  very  practical  aspects  of 
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the  quofition.    No  ono  method  poesibly  will  comprohond  every  condition 
ovcrywhoro.     I  suppose  the  conditions  on  the  Foreign  iiold  are 
Bomowhat  peculiar,  as  compared  with  the  Home  tiold ;  but  one  ^nd^ondul'n 
of  the  most  inspiring  conditions  of  the  Foreign  field  is,  that  they 
arc  holding  closer  fellowship  with  the  Apostolic  methods  than  wo  are  at 
home,  and  for  this,  I  suppose,  God  blesses  them,  because  ono  of  the  best 
ends  to  be  attained   is  the   revelation    of  the  consistency  and   power   of 
the  Divine  methods  given  us   in  the   Word  of  God.     I  take  very  great 
pleasure   in    introducing   to   you    as  the    reader  of   the    first   Paper,  the 
Rev.  B.  Romig. 

PAPER. 

1.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Romig,  of  Herrahat,  Germany  (Moravian  Missions). 

IVIr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — I  find  myself  placed  in 
a  rather  awkw"  d  jjosition  this  morning.  When  I  was  requested  to 
])repare  a  Paper  for  this  Conference  the  programme  had  not  been 
l)ublished,  and  no  particular  subject  was  assigned  to  me.  I  was  there- 
fore recpiL'sted  to  select  a  theme  for  myself.  That  which  presented 
itself  to  my  mind  as  the  most  suitable  was  the  claims  of  the  Mis- 
sionary upon  the   Home  Churches,  viz.,  claims  on  their 

,1  ."^         ,1      •  1      ,1      •        /.  1  ,    An  explanation, 

sympathies,  then'  prayers,  and   their  nnancial  support. 
As  my  Paper  therefore  is  not  relevant  to  the  subject  in  hand  this 
afternoon,  1  shall  beg  leave  to  omit  the  reading  of  it,  and  substitute 
instead   a   few   thoughts  roughly   thrown   together   on    the    topic 
before  us. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  esteem  it  one 
of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life  to  be  present  at  this  great  Con- 
vocation of  the  disciples  and  servants  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  learn  of  the  great  things  being  accomplished,  being  undertaken, 
and  being  forecast  by  men  strong  in  faith  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

it  ai)pears  to  me  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Confer- 
ence has  already  done  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  Home  work 
for  Missions,  by  gatl:ering  together  so  many  Missionaries  and  those 
interested  in  Missions  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  discuss  the 
important  and  dilticult  problems  that  have  been  brought  before  us, 
most  of  tliem  being  questions  of  the  day,  in  one  field  or  the  other. 
Surely,  as  we  return  to  our  various  homes  and  work  in  different  and 
distant  places,  we  shall  carry  with  us  the  blessed  influences  of  this 
Conference,  to  help  us  in  ever  working,  praying,  and  planning  for  that 
glorious  time,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

As  the  first  topic  in  the  schedule  for  this  morning  is  comjmratice 
methods  of  securing  Missionary/  contributions  from  churches  and 
Sabbath  schools,  it  will  naturally  lead  each  speaker  to  refer  to  the 
methods  pursued  in  his  own  Communion.    I  have  therefore  briefly 
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sketched  the  plan  pnrsned  in  the  denomination  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

The  Moravian  Church,  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong, 
Our  methods  of  although  but  a  suiall  body,  has,  as  is  w  known,  very 
raising  funds,  extcnsivc  Missious.  They  stretch  from  "Greenland's  icy 
mountains  to  Afric's  burning  sands,"  and  from  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Himalayas  to  tlie  desolate  shores  of  Alaska.  We  have  one 
hundred  and  seven  Mission  stations,  served  by  tliree  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Missionaries,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  native  assistants. 

I  would  add  that  while  this  may  well  be  called  the  Centenary  of 
Missions  our  own  work  stretches  back  half  a  century  more,  having 
been  begun  in  1732. 

The  income  for  the  support  of  these  Missions  is  raised  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  Church  itself  every  member  is  expected 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  Mission  cause.  Her  whole  history  is 
bound  up  with  Mission  work.  Her  memorial  days  bring  the  subject 
continuallv  before  her  sons  and  daughters.  Tliev  are  trained  from 
their  childhood  to  recognise  the  support  of  Mission  work  as  a  sacred 
duty.  Every  one  is  therefore  expected  to  contribute  of  his  or  her 
substance  for  this  purpose. 

(1)  Annual  Missionary  festivals  are  held  to  excite  deeper  interest 
in,  and  to  su])ply  information  ujfou,  the  needs  of  the  various  Mission- 
fields.     At  these  festivals  contributions  are  taken  u}). 

(2)  iSermons  in  behalf  of  the  cause  are  regularly  preached,  and 
stated  collections  received  from  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Church. 

(3)  Missionary  Associations  are  formed  in  each  congregation,  called 
in  England  Mite  Societies,  and  in  Germany  "  Fiinf  pfennig  Verein," 
which  gather  small  weekly  or  monthly  contributions.  We  find  these 
Associations  very  helpful.  The  collectors  who  give  their  services 
voluntarily  for  the  purpose,  usually  seek  out  the  subscribers  at  their 
homes,  and  at  such  times  when  they  are  best  able  to  give.  The 
amount  asked  for  is  so  small  in  itself  that  it  can  be  easily  and 
cheerfully  paid  even  by  the  poorer  members  of  the  congregation. 
There  is  an  old  Scotch  proverb  that  says,  "  Many  a  mickle  maks  a 
muckle  ;  "  and  so  we  have  found  that  these  small  gatherings,  coming 
in  from  various  (juarters  regularly,  amount  eventually  to  a  very 
respectable  sum.  In  nearly  all  our  Sunday  schools  similar  associa- 
tions are  formed. 

I  may  add  here  that  the  same  method  is  pursued  in  our  Mission 
congregations,  and  our  converts  are  taught,  as  soon  as  possible,  that 

Converts  ^^  addition  to  their  contributions  for  sustaining  the  work 
trained  to  give,  among  tlicmselvcs,  they  must  also  help  to  spread  the 
Gospel  abroad  by  giving  of  their  earnings  for  this  cause. 

The  sums  raised  at  the  various  Mission  stations  for  this  purpose 
Li^j.;  v«ry  materially  to  lighten  the  burdens  resting  on  the  Home 
Ooaru, 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  we  would  nevei 
be  able  to  carry  on  this  work  as  it  is  now  done,  were  it  not  for 
the  liberal  and  generous  help  received  from  members  of  other 
Churches,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  received  from  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and  other 
Churches.  The  London  Association,  and  the  "  Society  for  the 
Furtherance  of  the  Gospel,"  in  England  relieve  ^sof  many  jj^^^g^^gj^^ 
cares ;  and  in  Australia,  while  we  furnish  the  men  for 
carrying  on  a  blessed  work  among  the  Papuans,  our  Presbyterian 
brethren  there  supply  the  necessary  funds.  We  have  in  this  way 
been  enabled  to  do  much  more  than  would  have  been  possible,  if  left 
to  our  own  unaided  resources. 

In  connection  with  the  second  point  raised  on  this  topic,  I  may 
add  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  raised  in  these  ways,  we  yet 
find  ourselves  often  unable  to  meet  the  demands  and  requirements  of 
the  work.  AVe  very  often  have  the  year's  accounts  closing  with  a 
deficiency,  and,  as  one  of  our  brethren  quaintly  said,  "  we  have  to  open 
our  mouths  very  wide  and  cry  out  for  help,"  a  cry  which  is  usually 
warmly  responded  to  by  members  and  friends.  But  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  subject  wliicli  strongly  emphasises  the  need  of 
supplementing  the  contributions  of  the  Churches,  with  gifts  and 
legacies  from  those  who  haie  been  made  the  stewards  of  large  pos- 
sessions. I  refer  to  the  fact  that  new  fields  of  work  are  continually 
opening  before  us,  which  we  are  not  able  to  enter  for  lack  of  means. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  work  of  the  Moravian  Church  is  chiefly 
among  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  tribes  of  the  children  of  men, 
such  as  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  the  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Papuans  of  Australia ;  and 
therefore  to  begin  a  new  work  in  such  circumstances  requires  a  sub- 
stantial financial  basis  to  start  with.  Within  the  last  twelve  months 
three  or  four  such  opportunities  to  commence  new  work  have  been 
offered,  but  they  had  to  be  declined,  not  for  lack  of  men,  but  for  lack 
of  means. 

The  Mission  work  of  the  Moravian  Church  is  carried  on  in  eleven 
different  provinces,  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  stations  and  out- 
stations.  There  are  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  com- 
municants, and  a  total  membership  of  eighty-three  thousand. 

The  actual  expenditure  for  carrying  on  this  work  amounts 
annually  to  about  £50,000,  of  which  £25,000  is  raised  in  the 
Mission-fields  themselves  by  contributors,  and  by  trades  sources  of 
carried  on  in  some  places.  There  have  been  employed  revenue. 
in  this  work  since  its  commencement  in  1732,  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  brethren  and  sisters,  most  of  whom  are  now  at  rest 
in  everlasting  bliss,  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  redeemed 
us  out  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  tribes,  and  tongues,  and  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God. 
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PAPER. 

'2.  By  the  Hon.  John  Macdonald  (Member  of  the  Canadian  Senate). 
Read  by  the  Rev.  A.  Sutherland,  D.D.  (Toronto,  Canada). 

Christian  liberality  and  its  place  in  connection  with  the  concersion 

of  the  Korld. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  Mission-field 
during  the  "  Century  of  Protestant  Missions,"  closing  with  the 
Increase  yoar  1880",  the  fact  remains  that,  with  all  the  money 
of  heathen,  wliicli  lias  bccn  expended,  with  all  the  prayers  that  have 
been  offered,  the  tears  that  have  been  shed,  the  labours  bestowed, 
and  the  lives  which  have  b(M'n  spent  in  the  service, ''  the  heathen  and 
Mohammedan  ])t)pulation  of  the  world  is  more  to-day  by  two  hundred 
millions  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  while  the  converts  and  their 
families  do  not  amount  to  three  millions."  *  So  that  "  those  who 
calculate  on  Christian  Missions  converting  the  world  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  strangelv  overlook  the  annual  increase  of  the 
heathen  population  of  1,047,000,000  by  birth  rate."  * 

The  contem])lation  of  this  at  first  sight  is  bewildering  if  not 
overwhelming,  t^o  that  one  is  tem})ted  to  inquire,  what  will  the  end 
be  ?  Infinitely  beyond  the  wisdom  or  ability  of  any  one  would 
it  be  to  satisfactorily  answer  this  que  tiou  but  for  the  light  which 
*is  thrown  upon  the  subject  in  God's  A\'ord.  But  with  the  uuxny  and 
])recious  promises  which  arc  found  there,  all  })ointing  to  tlie  general 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  thioughout  the  eartli  ;  to  the 
ultimate  and  complete  triumph  of  the  Gosjiel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
The  promises  Clirist  ovcr  cvcry  systcm  of  sup(?rstition  and  error  ;  the 
ensure  success,  answer  is  uot  plalu  only,  but  conclusive;  and  that 
desjMte  every  discouraging  and  dislicartening  circumstance  ;  despite 
all  that  may  a])pear  irreconcilable  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  in 
the  face  of  this  increase  of  the  heathen  population.  The  child  of 
God  may  and  does  confidently  rel}  upon  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
precious  promise  in  the  coming  of  that  time,  when  "  they  shall  not 
hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  My  holy  mountain  :  for  the  earth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea" 
(Isa.  xi.  9). 

AVliile  fully  realising  how  helpless  man  is  in  his  best  efforts ; 
while  lealisiug  all  that  is  implied  in  the  words,  "  Not  by  might  nor 
by  I  (Mver,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Zee.  iv.  G)  ; 

Human  realising  also  that  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  as  in  the 
instrumentality,  oil  a  nge  of  tlic  individual  human  heart,  this  also  is  the  gift 
of  God,  "  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast ''  (Eph.  iii.  8,  *J). 
Still,  the  fact  remains  that  God  works  through  instrumentalities, 
and  that  He  has  so  ordered  it,  that  the  world  is  to  be  brought  to  tlie 
knowledge  of  Him  by  the  jireaching  of  His  Word,  and  for  this  the 
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consecrated  lives  of  men,  called  of  God  and  qualified,  and  the  means 
of  God's  jieople  consecrated  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  work,  are 
the  agencies  which  He  sees  fit  to  use,  and  that  when  the  Church 
awakens  to  au  enlightened  sense  of  its  responsibility  in  connection 
with  its  duty  to  God  and  the  heathen,  then  will  there  be  such 
a  consecration  of  men  and  means  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed, 
and  then  will  results  follow  such  as  the  Church  (judged  by  its  past 
action)  has  never  yet  dared  confidently  to  expect.  How  concisely 
the  Apostle  puts  the  whole  case  :  "  How  then  shall  they  call  on  Him 
in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him 
of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without 
a  preacher  ?  and  how  shall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  ?  As  it 
is  written,  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gospel 
of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things  I  "  (Rom.  x.  14,  15). 
None  but  those  sent  in  the  truest  sense,  that  is  those  who  are  called 
and  fitted  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  those  who  are  sent  forth,  not  with 
the  consent  only,  but  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Church,  are 
fit  messengers  to  declare  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  to  Anewcaii 
the  perishing  heathen.  Bu^in  order  that  this  maybe  formoney. 
accomplished  the  wealth  of  the  Church  must  be  poured  out  to  an 
extent  which  has  never  yet  been  attempted,  and  with  a  cheerfulness 
expressive  of  its  obligation  and  its  duty. 

Tiiis  leads  us  to  inquire  what  part  is  the  wealth  of  the  Church 
to  play  in  the  conversion  of  the  world  ?  Are  the  giviugs  of  Christ's 
people  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  heathen  or  with  their 
own  financial  ability  ?     To  these  questions  let  us  address  ourselves. 

Let  us  first  inquire  as  to  the  sources  Irom  which  means  are  supplied 
for  the  carrying  on  of  this  most  important  work.     Many  Churches 
have  their  own  peculiar  methods,  and  it  is  not  likely    jjeansand 
that  we  will  be  able  to  give  anything  like  an  accurate     sources  of 
account  of  the  various  agencies  employed  by  each  for     "venue. 
this   purpose,  nor  is  it   necessary.      The  following   are,  however, 
common  to  all : — 

1.  Sunday  school  ^Missionary  organisations. 

2.  Sabbath  collections  (quarterly  or  annually). 

3.  Congregational  Missionary  anniversary  services. 

4.  Missionary  contributions  annually  obtained  by  collectors. 

5.  Special  donations. 
0.  Legacies. 

Does  the  Church  from  all  these  sources  secure  one  tithe  of  what 
it  needs,  or  what  from  these  sources  it  ought  to  receive  ?  We  think 
not.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  witness  the  debts  which  press 
upon  Missionary  Societies.  The  fields  from  which  calls  are  pre- 
sented, but  to  which  the  reply  is  sent, — too  often  the  only  one 
possible, — We  are  unable  to  take  up  the  work  ;  the  fields  which  lie 
open  to  the  Church,  but  which  the  Church  finds  itself  unable  to 
occupy,  and  yet  the  cry  goes  on  ceaselessly,  imploringly,  "  Come 
over  and  help  us."     It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Church  to  raise  double 
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the  amount  which  has  been  raised  in  any  previous  year  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands,  and  that  without  any  sacrifice 
to  any  one,  or  without  having  other  effect,  so  far  as  the  contribution 
is  concerned,  than  making  the  giver  the  possessor  of  a  joy  which  he 
had  never  experienced  before.     Will  the  Church  do  it  ? 

The  writer  of  this  Paper  undertook,  when  a  fraternal  delegate 
from  a  sister  Church,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Conference 
An  encouraging  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Baltimore  in  1875, 
example.  ^0  the  uccd  that  existed  and  to  the  ability  of  that  great 
Church  to  raise  $2,000,000  annually  for  Cliristian  Missions,  the 
Missionary  contributions  that  year  being  some  $580,000  or  $600,000, 
and  ventured  to  say  that  such  a  result  would  have  the  effect  of 
awakening  a  new  interest  in  all  the  Churches  in  the  cause  of 
Missions  throughout  the  world.  Who  that  has  watched  the  progress 
of  events  in  that  Church  has  not  rejoiced  in  the  splendid  results 
which  have  been  accomplished  in  its  Missionary  department  under 
the  earnest  and  indefatigable  labours  of  Chaplain  McCabe  in  seeing 
its  Missionary  contributions  reach  for  the  present  year  nearly  one 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  ?  And  who  is  there  who  does 
not  look  forward  confidently  to  the  period,  and  that  very  soon,  when 
the  contributions  of  that  Church  will  amount  to  double  that  sum, 
say  two  millions  and  a  half?  Will  the  Church  generally  determine 
to^raise  this  year  for  its  M'ssionary  work  50  per  cent',  more  than 
has  ever  been  raised  in  any  one  year  ?  And  if  so,  how  is  this 
to  be  secured?  To  some  one  abler  must  be  left  the  work  of 
presenting  the  best  methods  to  secure  this  end.  But  the  following 
may  be  noted  as  having  a  bearing  on  the  subject  which  may  not  be 
without  significance. 

1.  Let  new  interest  be  awakened  in  every  Sabbath  school  among 
the   officers,   teachers,  and   scholars,   even   where   the   interest   at 

Kethodsfor  prcscut  is  deep,  by  the  circulation  of  Missionary  literature, 
increasing funds-.^pprojiriately  illustratcd  (cuts  and  paper  being  of 
excellent  quality),  and  of  a  character  which  will  attract  attention 
in  the  home,  and  be  there  preserved,  in  connection  with  every 
JSunday  school.  By  having,  where  the  custom  does  not  already 
exist,  a  Missionary  Sunday,  or  Missionary  Sundays,  and  by  aiming 
at  the  best  methods  of  securing  enlarged  contributions. 

2.  By  having  in  the  congregations  Missionary  prayer  meetings, 
say  once  a  month,  and  by  giving  prominence  to  Missionary  intelli- 
gence ;  by  the  preaching  of  Missionary  sermons  at  least  once  a  year 
in  every  congregation  throughout  the  world,  and  by  the  taking 
of  collections  at  such  services  for  the  cause  of  IVIissions. 

3.  By  having  platform  Missionary  meetings,  and  securing 
the  best  talent  of  the  Church,  lay  and  clerical,  at  such  meetings 
for  the  advocacy  of  Christian  Missions,  and  by  observing  this 
in  every  Christian  congregation  everywhere,  and  in  taking  up  a 
collection  at  every  such  meeting  for  Missionary  pur})oses.  The 
writer  was  present  at  such  a  meeting  in  the  wilds  of  North  America, 
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the  audience  being  Ojibeway  Indians.  The  interest  was  intense. 
About  thirty  Indians,  heads  of  families,  were  present,  and  the 
amount  subscribed  was  £36.  If  such  a  meeting  with  such  results 
was  possible  among  such  a  people  and  in  such  a  place,  where  is 
the  place  where  such  a  meeting  might  not  be  held,  and  where 
correspondingly  greater  results  might  not  be  realised  ? 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  matter  of  annual  subscriptions  for 
Missionary  purposes.  Here  it  is  where  the  great  revolution  is  to 
take  place.  Here  it  is  where  one  has  the  opportunity  of  dealing 
plainly  with  the  individual  Christian.  Here  it  is  where  one  has  the 
power  of  influencing  others.  Amid  the  thousands  of  Israel,  how  few 
are  there  who,  if  they  were  to  submit  to  the  tribunal  of  pg„o„ai 
their  conscience  the  question,  "  Is  this  a  meet  offering  responsibility 
from  me  for  such  a  cause?  "  would  receive  an  affirmative  '°^°'^' 
reply  ?  How  many  are  there  who  never  inquire  what  are  the  wants 
or  what  are  the  triumphs  of  the  Mission-field  ?  How  many  are  there 
who  allow  themselves  to  remain  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the 
work  and  the  workers,  who  yet  have  means  so  abundant  as  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  committees,  without  denying 
themselves  of  one  of  the  comforts  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
enjoy  ?  How  many  are  there  who,  although  they  give  statedly,  yet 
give  amounts  so  small  that  when  viewed  in  connection  with  what 
God  has*done  for  them  thei»r  contuibutiou?  can  only  be  Voked  at  in 
the  light  of  an  insult  to  Him  to  whom  they  owe  their  all  ?  To  speak 
more  plainly,  are  there  not  thousands  of  professing  Christians  who 
give  for  Missions  one  pound  per  annum,  or  at  most  five  pounds,  who 
could  with  the  same  ease  give  annually  one  hun-lred  or  Not  conventional 
two  hundred  pounds  ?  And  so  in  the  ascending  scale,  are  contributions, 
there  not  those  who  give  their  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  i)Ounds 
who  could  with  just  as  much  ease  give  their  five  hundred  or  even 
one  thousand  pounds,  and  do  this  every  year  ?  To  some  these 
figures  may  appear  extravagant,  but  any  one  who  has  studied  and 
realised  the  vast  stores  of  wealth  that  are  in  the  hands  of  Christian 
people,  and  the  vast  additions  that  are  steadily  being  made  to  that 
wealth,  will  have  no  difiicultv  in  realising  the  reasonableness  of  the 
statement. 

Again,  there  are  many  who,  by  the  i)ublic  character  of  their 
giviugs,  often  embarrass  where  they  had  supposed  they  were  help- 
ing. For  example,  many  become  impressed  with  the  need  Embarrassing 
that  exists  in  some  new  field,  and  they  invite  the  Church  p^t^. 
to  engage  in  its  development ;  they  give  a  subscription  which  they 
describe  as  being  "  special  for  China"  or  "  special  for  Africa"  or 
some  other  field,  while  the  amount  which  they  so  give  for  this 
object,  in  which  they  are  for  the  moment  engaged,  they  withdraw 
from  the  amount  hitherto  given  for  the  support  of  the  general  work, 
and  to  that  extent  embarrass  the  Missionary  Committee  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Every  Missionary  giver  who  studies  the  subject 
cannot  fail  to  realise  that,  however  much  he  may  be  impressed  with 
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the  opeuing  of  new  fields,  and  liowever  desirable  it  is  that  they 
fshould  be  occupied,  his  first  duty  should  be  the  efficient  maiutenaiice 
of  the  work  to  which  the  Church  is  committed  in  each  of  its  depart- 
ments, and  the  support  of  the  men  then  employed  in  the  Mission- 
field  who  have  left  home  and  friends,  confidently  relying  upon  the 
fidelity  of  the  Church  in  sustaining  its  work. 

In  whose  hands  is  the  wealth  of  the  world  to-day?  Firmly  do 
we  believe  that  it  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  God's  })eople.  How 
The  wealth  in  cau  it  be  otherwisc  if  God's  Word  be  true?  Keligion 
the  Church,  makcs  a  man  thrifty;  saves  him  from  extravagance; 
brightens  his  ideas  ;  makes  him  cheerful ;  gives  him  character, 
which  to  every  business  man  is  a  fortune,  so  that  even  the  world  has 
confidence  in  him.  These,  as  well  as  the  many  other  qualities  whicli 
religion  brings  to  a  man,  but  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Apostle's 
saying  :  "  (Todliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  8). 
The  words  are  as  true  to-day  as  wlien  they  were  first  uttered. 
''  There  is  that  scatteretli,  and  yet  increaseth  ;  and  tliere  is  that  with- 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  God  has  so 
ordered  it  that  the  very  exercise  of  beneficence  tends  to  the  in- 
C7;ease  of  one's  means.  So  that  he  who  hotiours  the  Lord  with  his 
substance  and  with  the  firstfruits  of  all  his  increase,  his  barns  shall 
be  filled  with  plenty,  and  his  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine 
(Prov.  iii.  9,  10). 

Tlieu  we  come  to  consider  tlie  sums  secured  from  leiracies.    Better 
is  it  that  men  should  do  something  for  God's  cause  by  will  than  that 
they  should  not  do  anything.     But  better  still  would  it  be,  yea 
infinitely  better,  if  they  would  while  living  give  to  His  cause  the 
sum,  or  part  of  it,  which  they  had  determmed  should  be  available 
Rather  give   ^^^^^  after  their  death.     When  money  was  dearer  than  it 
during  life    is   to-day   many   a   well-established    and   well-managed 
thanatdeath.j^^^^l^^^.j^^  doublcd  its  Capital  cvory  eight  years.     The  same 
])rincii>lc  might  be  a{)plied  in  a  greatly  intensified  form  to  amounts 
given  by  Christians  during  their   lives   in   preference   to   leaving 
amounts  by  will.     Thus  a  man  leaves  by  will,  say  to  the  cause  of 
Missions,  twenty  thousand  pounds.     He  lives,  after  making  his  will 
for  twenty  years,  and  at  his  death  the  Missionary  Society  so  benefited 
becomes  possessed  of  that  sum  ;  but  if  twenty  years  before  he  had 
given   four   thousand  pounds   even,  the    financial   benefits   to   the 
Missionary  Society  would  have  been  vastly  greater.     Interests  would 
have  been  strengthened  which  may  have  been  allowed  to  drop.     The 
benefit  of  the  example  would  have  had  such  an  effect  as  could  not 
be  estimated  by  any  method  of  calculation.     The  man  himself  would 
have  been  the  witness  of  the  energies  which  had  been  awakened  by 
his  own  act,  and  would  have  been  the  partaker  of  a  joy  which  is 
only  felt   by  those   who   in   a   spirit   of  thankfulness   bring   their 
offerings  into  the  Lord's  treasurv. 

The  Divine  Being,  as  we  have  said,  works  by  means.      Never 
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before  was  there  such  an  opportunity  for  work  as  that  which  now 
presents  itself.  "  Between  six  and  seven  thousand  agents  are  now 
in  the  field,  composed  of  Missionaries,  laymen,  and  women,"  * 
preaching  in  the  languages  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are 
liihouring ;  ministering  to  their  wants  as  Medical  Missionaries, 
finding  their  way  to  the  ills  which  overwhelm  the  soul  by  healing 
those  which  pertain  to  the  body  ;  steadily  making  inroads  upon  the 
strongholds  of  paganism,  and  calling  imploringly  for 
help.  Shall  it  be  denied?  The  outlook,  despite  the  ^^e  cry  for  help, 
increase  of  the  heathen  world  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  full 
of  encouragement.  The  work  hitherto  has  been  preparatory  only. 
It  has  been  like  the  work  of  establishing  some  immense  business, 
where,  for  a  time,  the  outlay  has  seemed  out  of  all  ])roportion  to 
the  results  ;  where  the  advertising,  the  organisation,  the  establish- 
ment of  agencies  ab.sorbed  largo  sums,  and  yet  appeared  to  yield 
but  little  return.  But  watch  the  results  when  the  arrangements  have 
been  perfected  ;  watch  the  marvellous  success  which  crowns  the 
patient,  trustful  policy  which  could  wait  and  hope.  See  the  fame 
of  such  an  enterprise,  filling  not  a  continent  only  but  the  world  ; 
and  s^e  the  accuniulatiou  of*  moan ss,  suroassing  in  extent  the  wealth 
of  the  greatest  monarcli  on  earth:  and  all  this  achieved  in  the 
lifetime  of  one  man.  Shall  such  results  as  these  be  possible  in 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  shall  matters  relating  to  God's  work  be 
matters  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  ? 

How  long  ere  the  labour  of  those  who  are  working  at  the  foun- 
dations  of  some  great  pile  of  buildings  is  manifest !     How  poor  the 
conception,  then,  which  one  can  form  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
superstructure  !    But  the  time  comes  when  the  foundations  are  com- 
pleted ;  when  the  style  and  character  of  the  elevation 
are    a})pareiit ;   when  the  "  headstone  is  brought  forth      ®^°^'"°  ime. 
with  shoutings."     Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  realised.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  does  it  appear  how  well 
was  the  time  employed  in  laying  the  foundations,  and  how  essential 
the  work  was  to  the  safety  and  beauty  of  the  whole.      But  in  the 
Mission-field  results  have  been  achieved   vastly  greater  than  any 
which  appear  on  the  surface.      Natives  in  heathen  lands  (notably 
in  India)  who  h:ive  themselves  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  have  in  their  journeyings  far   beyond  where  any  i\[is- 
sionaries  are  found,  brought  the  tidings  of  the  new  religion,  and 
awakened  an  interest  in  those  to  whom  they  have  spoken  to  listen 
themselves  to  some  teacher,  so  that  to  an  extent  which  very  few  are 
ready  to  believe,  the  words  of  the  Saviour  apply  to  the  entire  heathen 
world  to-day :  "  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on 
the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest"  (John  iv.  .35).    But 
vastly  more  than  could  })Ossibly  be  noted  in  a  Paper  of  this  nature 
is  included  in  what  we  understand  by  the  prejiaratory  work  in  the 
Mission-field.   The  mastery  of  languages ;  the  removal  of  prejudices; 
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the  toleration  of  governments  leatlinf^  to  the  positive  invitation  to 
Encouragements  lahour,  in  some  countries  at  least,  where  Christianity  hy 
and  calls.  jj^^  was  proscribcd.  Speaking  of  the  removal  of  pre- 
judice alone  as  compared  with  former  years,  let  us  ask  what,  in 
China  for  example,  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  Christian  peo})le 
of  Great  Britain  and  America  had,  in  the  recent  visitation  caused  by 
the  overflow  of  the  Yellow  River,  by  which  so  many  people  lost  their 
lives,  and  by  which  from  one  to  two  millions  were  rendered  homeless, 
sent  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers,  which  they  could  so  easily  have  done?  Would  it  not 
have  aiforded  the  grandest  commentary  upon  the  excellence  of  tliat 
religion  whose  principles  are,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  and  goodwill  towards  men"  (Luke  ii.  14)?  Would  it 
not,  to  an  extent  that  nothing  has  ever  done,  have  created  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  a  religion  which  cannot  behold  suffering  without 
alleviating  it,  and  which  cares  for  the  "  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls 
of  men"?  God  has  said,  "Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house, that  there  may  be  moat  in  My  house ;  and  prove  Me  now 
herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  y  n  the  windows 
of  heaven  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  ther  ii,  M  not  be 
room  enough  to  receive  it"  (Mai.  iii,  10).  Will  th<  urch  respond? 
Will  the  Cliurch  rely  upon  God's  promises  ?  Wili  '  Church  rise 
to  a  sense  of  its  obligations  ?     Will  it  furnish  men  who  are 

urgently  needed  in  so  many  fields  to-day  ?  Will  the  Church  bring 
of  its  great  wealth  and  lay  it  at  the  Master's  feet?  Assuredly  if  each 
individual  member  did  but  realise  how  much  he  owed,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty. 

As  we  have  already  asked,  Is  it  not  possible  then,  that,  as  the 
Toincreaged  rcsult  of  this  Couferencc,  the  contributions  towards  the 
liberauty.  spread  of  the  Gospel,  towards  the  great  Missionary 
enterprise  carried  on  by  all  the  Churches,  should  for  the  year  1888-0 
be  50  per  cent,  more  than  it  ever  has  been  in  any  one  year  during 
the  Century  of  Protestant  Misiiions?  The  want  exists.  The  means 
are  there.  It  needs  but  the  will  to  secure  tlie  results.  "  Let  the 
people  praiso  Thee,  0  God  :  let  all  the  people  praise  Thee.  Then 
shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase;  and  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall 
bless  us.  God  shall  bless  us ;  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall 
fear  Him"  (Psalm  Ixvii.  5-7). 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  Dr.  Grundemann :  I  think  Missionary  periodical  papers  are  the 

very  best  medium  for  I'urtbering  in  the  Home  Cimrches  the  interest  in  Foreign 

Missions.    I  am  now  referring  to  the  distinction  between  general  Missionary 

papers  and  the  periodicals  giving  information  only  about  the 

"infoimatfonf  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Missionary  Societies.     Such  papers  ought  to 

be  read  by  supporters  of  any  Missionary  Society.     I  should  be 

glad  if  this  meeting  would  lay  before  all  our  friends  the  importance  of  this 

question.  I  am  sorry  that  even  ministers  oi'  Churches  do  not  read  their  Mission- 
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ary  papers.  There  cannot  bo  a  sound  interest  in  the  progress  of  Missions 
iu  the  Foreign  field  without  reading  such  papers.  You  cannot  do  without 
a  certain  measure  of  knowledge  of  facts,  and  I  am  afraid  that  Missionary 
periodicals  are  not  so  well  used  as  they  ought  to  be.  There  are  some  ex- 
cellent ones, — for  instance,  the  (Jhiirch  Missiunari/  Intclliijcnccr^  which  I  may 
point  out  as  the  very  best  journal  of  its  kind  ;  but  it  is  strange  that  it  should 
not  bo  more  largely  sold  ;  it  ought  to  be  circulated  at  least  to  the  number 
of  twenty  thousand  amongst  the  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  it  should  not  only  be  circulated  but  read.  I  must  say  a  word  or  two 
about  another  class  of  papers.  I  am  sorry  to  say  many  of  them  do  not 
give  full,  accurate  information  about  the  proceedings  in  the  field.  Time 
does  not  allow  me  to  dwell  more  extensively  upon  this  subject. 

All  I  wanted  to  say  about  it  has  been  said  this  morning  in  the  Lower  Hall 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  >V''ilson  of  Edinburgh,  and  better  than  I  could  say  it.     13ut  let 
me  point  out  anotlior  fact  illustrating  a  groat  lack  in  our  Missionary 
literature.     One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Modern  Missions  over    ^^*''^*° 
the  darkness  of  hcatlionism  is  the  work  in  the  Fiji  Islands.     Now     uteratm^f 
all  of  us  should  watch  the  work  for  the  development  of  Christianity 
in  those  islands,  but  in  all  England  there  is  no  report  to  be  obtained  giving 
information  about  tliat  IVIission.  Formerly  it  was  given  in  the  Wcdnjan  Missiona  r\j 
Journal,  but  since  the  separation  of  the  Australasian  Conference  from  tlie  Eng- 
lish Wesleyan  Chui'ch  complete  silence  is  kept  about  it.     I  have  written  two  or 
three  times  to  Sydney  aboiit  it,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  my  object.     Let  us 
get  full  and  correct  Missionary  information,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  stir  up  the 
Churches  to  contribute  largely. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  (Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  from  Japan) : 
I  think  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  concerning  this  great 
Conference  is  not  so  much  the  interest  that  we  ourselves  take  in  it,  as  that 
there  are  thousands  of  Foreign  Missionaries  abroad  who  are 
looking  to  this  Conference  with  a  great  deal  of  expectation.  To^*^"^"^^^'^^*^ 
these' Missionaries  the  great  significance  of  this  Conference  is 
that  the  managers  of  Societies  are  waking  up  at  home.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  at  all  that  every  Missionary  on  the  field  is  quite  awake  to  the  great 
demands  of  the  work  abroad,  but  they  have  always  lamented  that  the 
Church  at  home  has  not  felt  as  they  have  felt,  and  has  not  been  as  zealous 
in  the  work  as  they  themselves  have  been.  Now  this  Conference  shows  to 
them  that  there  is  a  waking  up.  I  want  to  refer  to  one  matter  here — the 
way  of  interesting  the  Churches  at  home.  I  have  only,  of  course,  to  speak 
of  that  Union  Church  iu  Japan,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to.  It 
is  now  the  largest  church  in  Japan.  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  way  wo 
take  in  trying  to  interest  the  Japanese  in  their  own  work  there. 

When  we  preach  to  the  Japanese,  and  when  we  examine  them  for  baptism,  we 
say,  "  Will  you  now  from  henceforth  dt)  all  that  lies  in  your  power  to  lead  those 
of  your  family,  your  father  and  mother,  your  brothers  and  sisters  to  Christ  V  " 
That  means  not  only  by  Missions  but  by  personal  eflbrt  as  well,  and  we  are 
bringing  homo  this  great  point — personal  responsibility  for  their      Personal 
neighbours'  salvation.     This  is  the  great  point  that  must  come  responsibility. 
home  to  every  true  Christian  Church  in  the  Home  field.     We  have 
proposed  to  the  Native  Church  that  if  they  would  raise  one  dollar  we  would  raise 
three  dollars.     This  has  been  a  great  encouragement  to  the  Church  in  Japan, 
and  they  have  ccmie  forward   nobly  to  pay  their   part.     This    indei)ondence 
of  character   iu   the    Cluuehes   in    Japan    has    helped  the   Boards   at   home 
wonderfully. 
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Ono  other  point.     It  Sict'iuB  to  mo  the  pjroat  thinii,'  fin'  tlio  Hoimi  Cliurdics  is 
for  them  to  realise  just  wliat  wo  naliso.      I  liavo  often  thnii-^'Ut  it  would  pay  ..iir 
I^oarda  at  homo  if  tluy  were  to  select  some  good  men,  gifted  with 
A  new  way     ^]nj  ability  to  Speak,  and  to  appeal,  and  to  transfer  their  enthusiaam 
^^ulium.    *^  others,  and  send  them  out  to  the  field  with  this  idea,— that  they 
go  there  and  live  among  tho  people,  and  work  with  their  Mission 
for  five  or  six  or  more  years,  and  then  they  might  bo  brought  home  again  with 
the  idea  of  keeping  them  at  home  throe  or  four  or  tivo  years  going  about  anuiii;,' 
the  Churches.     In  this  way  you  will  create  at  homo  such  enthusiasm  as  you  can 
never  do  by  written  letters.     We  feel  how  infinitely  poor  are  tho  de-scriptions 
we  write.     Ono  other  thing.     Tho   end  will  not  bo  accomplished  until  every 
Christian  feels  his  own  responsibility.     Here,  it  seems  to  mo,  is  where  wo  ought 
to  bring  in  the  subject  of  special  objects.     Every  Church  ought  to  have  her 
Missionaries  ;  every  individual,  as  far  as  he  can,  ought  to  have  his  ^[issiunaries 
abroad  ;  every  I'resbytery,  every  iSociety,  ought  to  have  two  or  tliroo  Miasion- 
aries   abroad  ;    so   with   every   Church,   and  every   rich   man ;    and   then   the 
Missionaries  could  send  home  their  letters  to  tho  Presbyteries,  tho  Churches, 
or  the  individuals,    and  there   would  bo   a  personal  responsibility  fvwakened. 
Responsibility  is  too  much  generalised.     People  drop  their  pennies  in  the  little 
collection  box,  and  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  giving  to.     Let  every  man 
say,  *'  My  Missionary  is  in  Ja[)an,  at  T(jkio,  and  unless  I  support  him  from  week 
to  week  he  must  come  home."     But  it  is  not  so  now.     When  I  put  my  penny 
in  the  box  it  is  distributed  all  over  tho  world.     The  same  responsibility  that 
a  Church  has  in  engaging  a  pastor,  in  supporting  and  sustaining  him,  has  in  the 
case  of  Missions  to  bo  brought  homo  to  every  member  oi  tho  Cliurch.     Give 
everybody  something  to  do, — every  man,  woman,  and  child.     1  am  convined 
from  my  little  experience  in  the  Churches  at  homo  that  special  work  is  the  great 
thing  by  which  the  Boards  can  call  out  the  liberality  of  the  Churches. 

Rev.  John  Pagan, D.D.  (Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee): 
As   a  minister  ordained  thirty  years  ago,  1  venture  to  speak  of  Sunday 

schools  giving  support  to  ]\Iissions.     The  system  tliat  prevailed 
Supportfrom^  '1^  that  time  was  to  have  one  Mission-box  put  down  once  a 

month.  After  I  had  tried  that  for  a  little  time,  and  endea- 
voured to  supplement  it  by  collecting  cards,  I  found  the  system  did  not 
draw  out  the  Missionarj-  sympathies  of  tho  children.  The  great  object  is 
to  secure  intelligent  and  interested  giving. 

My  own  experience  is  not  to  support  a  child  here,  and  an  orphan  thei'o,  but 
to  get  the  children  interested  in  two  or  three  departments  of  tho  Church's 
work, — the  work  in  India,  tho  work  in  Africa,  the  work  in  China,  a  part 
of   the   year  given  to   one,   and    another  part    to    another.       I  find  in  this 

way  they  got  acquaintance  with  tho  whole  held  with  which  our 
How  to  interest  Church  has  to  do.  The  children  should  all  know  how  much  is  given 
e  young.  -^^  their  class  by  opening  the  box  every  two  or  three  months.  In 
this  way  tho  interest  is  much  better  sustained.  They  arc  easily  interested. 
Give  them  inf(jrmation,  and  they  will  give  a  support  pro])ortionate  to  the  interest 
they  feel.  We  do  not  get  support  from  the  children  of  tho  well-to-do  classes 
nearly  as  large  as  from  tho  children  of  the  poor.  We  all  wish  systematic 
support  for  Missions,  and  we  can  have  no  better  support  than  the  chiiden  of  tho 
poor,  bringing  their  halfpenny  or  penny  a  week. 

We  found  we  were  not  getting  the  young  men  of  the  Church  to  be  interested 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  Missions.  We  have  an  organisation  of  Young  IMen's 
Associations,  called  guilds,  in  connection  with  tho  Church.  They  were  invited 
to  take  up  a  special  field  for  themselves  ;  one  of  our  most  important  stations 
in  India  was  selected,  and  we  resolved  to  put  otirselves  into  connnunication  with 
each  member  of  the  guild,  and  ask  what  they  were  willing  to  give.  Wo  have  got 
an  exceedingly  good  response.  We  have  got  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  devoted 
young  men  at  our  Divinity  Hall  to  go  out  at  the  head  of  the  Mis.^uon,  and,  so  far 
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as  wo  can  sor,  this  in-nini««'H  ti>  bo  a  cjirryiiii^  forward  of  tho  intorost  from  tho 
Himday  school  through  tho  young  men  of  thu  (Jhurch. 

Mr.  David  Maclaren,  J.P. :  I  think  what  is  to  bo  said  on  this  subject 
might  bo  summed  up  in  two  words,  principle  and  plan.  Tho  only  principle 
that  will  carry  us  through  is  that  of  stewardship,  and  we  should 
recognise  that,  not  only  as  regards  our  money,  but  as  regards  ^^""V^i^* 
everything  else,  we  are  stewards  for  God.  I  hear  somebody  say, 
"  How  can  a  man  be  interested  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  when  he  is 
living  in  such  and  such  %  house,  and  driving  about  in  a  carriage  ?  "  Why, 
if  ho  recognises  that  he  is  God's  steward  he  should  spend  his  money  upon 
his  support  and  upon  his  recreation  as  a  steward  of  God.  The  certain 
proportion  ought  to  be  laid  aside  for  God's  work.  I  have  heard  people 
object  to  that  plan  of  laying  aside  one  portion.  "Why,"  they  say,  "  we 
should  give  the  whole;"  just  as  I  have  heard  objections  to  keeping  the 
Lord's  Day,  because  every  day  should  be  sacred  to  the  Lord  !  la  con- 
nection with  this  a  passage  is  quoted  over  aud  over  again  with  a  totally 
perverted  meaning,  •'  Prove  me  herewith,  and  see  if  I  will  not  pour  you  out 
a  blessing  ?  "  Wherewith  ?  With  what  ?  "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the 
storehouse,  that  there  may  bo  meat  in  Mine  house."  I  venture  to  say  there 
is  a  good  proportion  of  the  people  in  this  room  at  this  moment  who  do  not 
know  that  that  promise  is  given  to  those  who  bring  their  tithes  into  the 
storehouse.  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  to  what  extent  tho  higher 
life  has  influenced  the  purses  of  those  who  hope  they  have  entered  on  it. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Butler  (Medical  Missionary  Association,  London) :  One 
of  tho  questions  before  the  Conference  is,  How  shall  money  be  got  from  the 
chil(^  an  of  our  Sabbath  schools?  As  an  answer  to  that  I  would  suggest 
another  question :  How  shall  they  believe  in  that  of  which  they  have  not 
heard,  or  which,  if  they  have  heard  it,  has  not  been  presented  to  them  in 
a  form  that  they  can  assimilate  ?  I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  child 
I  was  expected  to  give  money  for  a  child  in  a  school  in  India.  Every  now 
and  then  a  few  dull  sentences  were  read  out  io  me  about  the  child,  and  it 
was  of  no  interest  to  me  at  all;  but  by-and-by  a  cousin  came  who  had 
personal  interests  in  the  Mission-field,  and  she  talked,  and  then  wrote  me 
letters  about  them.  That  touched  my  heart,  and  I  felt  that  I,  too,  had  a 
hold  on  the  Mission-field.  I  remember  reading  in  "Children's  Work  for 
Children,"  how  the  little  Siamese  children  were  taught  to  kiss.  From  that 
time  I  felt  that  little  Siamese  children  had  become  a  reality  to  me,  and  any 
child  would  feel  the  same.  Tell  our  children  then  that  which  will  touch 
their  sympathies. 

The  importance  of  Mission  literature  for  children  has  not  been  dwelt  upon 
yet,  I  think,  in  tliis  Conference.     I  wish  that  people,  when  they  read  a  Mission 
book  that  takes  hold  of  their  hearts,  would  try  to  write  some  simple 
account  of  it,   aud   pass  it   about  among  the   cliildren  of  their       1?^*''°'^ 
acquaintance.    Or,  if  they  are  happy  enough  to  find  a  publisher,  they    ^^^  chUdwn. 
might  publish   it.     Abundance  of  literature  has  been  written  to 
interest  our  cliildren  about  the  little  ones  in  the  East  End  of  London.     Would 
not  the  same  kind  of  literature  enlist  their  sympathies  for  the  children  m  foreign 
lands?    A  lady  whom  I  know  was  sent  to  the  foreign  field  through  reading,  as  a 
young  girl,  a  book  which  one  would  have  thought  would  have  disheartened 
a  girl, — "  The  Finished  Course" — accounts  of  Missionaries  who  died  soon  after 
arrival  in  Africa.     It  touched  her  heart.     She  thought  "  That  which  is  worth 

VOL.  II.  '^^. 
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dyin^  for  is  worth  living  for  ;  *'  and  alio  ia  at  tlio  present  moment  (loinri;  Medical 
MiH.uon  work  in  CaKJuacro.     Wliun  going  back  from  one  of  these  meetings  of 
Confcronce  mw.  eviiiing,  in  a  third-class  carriage,  1  full  in  with  a  very  pl»'asa!!t- 
looking  lady  who  had  also  been  here;  and  she  said,  "  1  begun  ti) 
Fiotlonwith    ]^^,  inti'rcstcd  in   Modical  Missions  through  ruading  a  storv  called 
Scu*''^     '  '^'*'«  <-'rown  of  (Jlory.' "     I  do  not  myself  care  nnich  about'fiction, 
bnt  if  fiction  must  bo  written  let  it  be  utilised  to  bring  in  Mission- 
ary facts,  and  so  let  it  take  tho  place  of  literature  which  too  often  injures  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  children. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Nind  (Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  tho  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.) :  It  is  from  u  mother's  standpoint  I  want  to 
Early  Speak.  I'irst,  then,  I  am  indebted  to  God  for  the  great  deal  of 
MiMionary  Missionary  enthusiasm  I  have,  so  that  I  am  sometimes  called  u 
instruction.  Missionary  cylonc.  It  began  with  the  instructions  of  my  mother 
and  father  in  this  land,  for  I  was  born  in  this  country,  though  I  am  really 
now  an  American.  First,  then,  witli  regard  to  tho  instruction  received. 
Early  led  to  Christ.  That  is  the  great  bottom,  basal  thought.  Then  tho 
great  truth  taught  that  I  mu.-^t  be  all  the  Lord's,  not  a  half  Christian,  bnt 
entirely  His.  Then  instruction  on  great  Missionary  themes  in  tho  homo 
and  around  tho  family  altar.  Then  I  was  taken  to  Missionary  meetings 
when  I  was  very  little,  and  sat  on  my  mother's  lap  and  listened  to  great 
Missionary  speeches,  which  I  have  not  forgotten  to  tins  day.  Then  Mis- 
sionary literature  was  put  in  my  hands.  I  never  read  a  novel,  except  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;"  but  before  I  was  twelve  years  old  I 
had  reavl  come  religious  books,  such  as  Doddridge's  "  liiso  and  Progress  of 
lieligion  in  the  Soul,"  Baxter's  "  Saints'  Best,"  and  all  Angell  James'  works. 
My  first  pastor  was  an  exiled  Missionary  from  Madagascar,  John  Joseph 
Freeman.  My  mother  used  to  invito  to  her  home  very  often  the  six  Mala- 
gasy refugees,  at  whoso  feet  I  almost  adoringly  sat,  and  listened  to  their 
recitals  of  their  persecutions. 

Then  wo  were  early  taught  to  save  our  money  from  candies  and  super- 
fluities of  naughtiness,  in  order  to  put  it  into  tho  Missionary  box.  Wo  saved 
the  rags,  we  picked  up  the  pins,  for  which  we  wero  paid,  and 
aving  0  give.  ^^^  faithfully  saved  tho  old  bones  so  that  we  could  sell  them  for 
Missionary  purposes.  Wo  dressed  plainly  and  lived  plainly,  and  tho  house 
was  furnished  plainly,  in  order  that  we  might  give  more  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.  That  is  good  bringing  up.  I  reconmicnd  it  to  all  you  mothers  and 
all  you  fathers.  Teach  your  children  that  they  ought  to  save  to  give.  Our 
immortal  Wesley  said,  "  Get  all  you  can  ;" — of  course  he  meant  honestly  and 
righteously, — "save  all  you  can;  give  all  you  can."  That  is  good 
doctrine. 

The  next  thought  is,  teach  your  children  that  the  great  aim  in  life  is  to 
glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever,  and  make  the  last,  tho  onjoying  Him  for 
ever,  only  the  blessed  end  of  gloriously  living  here.     I  do  not  cure, 
Teach  children  j  think,  much  about  "  the  hereafter,"  but  1  taught  my  children  as 
*'° to  0(^(1.^°°   my  motlier  taught  me,  to  live  for  God  and  for  souls,  and  to  find  a 
niche  in  iho  great  spiritual  temple.     We  should  be  earnest,  conse- 
crated Christians,  and  go  any  whei-e  the  Lord  sends  ua.     Some  mothers  teach  their 
daughters  that  the  great  end  of  life  is  to  marry  a  man  with  lots  of  money.    That 
is  a  miserable  doctrine.     I  am  glad  I  was  brought  up  on  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism, and  that  I  am  a  Methodist.     I  do  not  believe  in  predestination,  mind. 
I  want  to  impress  this  upon  you.    First,  get  the  children  to  Christ  early.     I  was 
converted  before  I  was  five,  ard  all  my  children   befftrc  they  were   twelve. 
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Si'condly,  get  them  to  roaliso  tliat  the  consecration  must  be  complete.  Thirdly, 
atttnid  to  thn  Divine  call,  whatever  it  is,  and  wherever  it  calls  them.  Then,  let 
us  feel  that  all  our  money  is  his.  I  ileairo  to  ho  known  as  a  walkinj.',  livinj^ 
C(»lleetion,  i,'atherinf(  money  for  Christ,  and  1  have  brou'^ht  up  all  my  children  to 
frel  that  at  leiiat  one-tenth  of  every  dollar  they  have  belongs  to  the  Lord,  and  if 
He  should  ever  j^ivo  them  abundance, — 1  do  not  know  He  ever  will, — one-tifth. 
If  wo  begin  with  enthusiasm,  pray  it  at  the  family  altar,  live  it  every  day,  wo 
shall  not  have  so  many  stingy  Christians  as  wo  have. 

Rev.  Dr.  Schreiber  (Rhenish  Missionary  Society) :  You  will  allow  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  because  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  busy  on  tho  kind 
of  work  that  we  are  speaking  about  this  afternoon.     I  have 
found  out  that  tho  less  we  speak  about  money  when  addressing  "nthrworii!'' 
Christian  people,  the    boUor.     The  best  way  is   to  get   them 
deeply  interested  in  tlic  work  befoie  us,  and  tlien  the  money  comes  of  itself. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  say  you  cannot  by  any  means  lay  down  a  rulo 
which  will  hold  good  everywhere.     Tho  only  way  is  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  tell  tho  people,  '*  The  Lord  has  given  us  all  we  have  need  of." 

One  other  remark.     A  previous  speaker  told   mo  his  Society  had  got 
three  or  four  calls  for  extending  their  work  last  year,  but  they  did  not  do  it 
because  they  were  short  of  money.    Now  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  gocjetiea  going 
right  way.  I  have  found  at  least  twice  in  our  own  Society  that  as    forward  in 
soon  as  you  begin  a  new  work  you  will  bo  sure  to  get  a  lot  of       ^^^^^' 
money.     The  best  way  is  not  to  stop  short  because  of  money,  but  to  trust 
in  tho  Jiord,  and  wo  may  bo  sure  that  Ho  will  not  lot  any  of  His  work  fail 
for  want  of  money.     A  very  experienced  man  said  to  mo  tho  other  day,  "  If 
they  aro  really  doing  the  Lord's  work,  and  in  earnest,  the  Lord  will  not  let 
the  money  be  missing  for  that  work." 

In  Germany  we  have  a  great  many  poor  rich  men,  because  they  do  not 
possess  the  money  but  the  money  possesses  them.  In  former  times  I  was 
always  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  ditfercnce  between  England 
and  Germany.  We  in  Germany  get  a  great  amount  of  money  'fn^Qermuiyr' 
trom  poor  people,  and  there  aro  people  there  who  can  make 
many  others  ashamed.  I  have  seen  a  poor  needlewoman,  who  gave  one- 
fourth  of  all  she  earned  to  tho  Mission.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  poor  man 
who  sent  me  sixty  marks ;  they  said  it  was  too  much,  but  he  said,  "It  is 
not  too  much."  I  have  learned  that  in  England  it  is  just  the  same, — that  a 
great  part  of  the  money  comes  from  poor  people, — and  I  was  very  glad 
when  I  heard  it.  If  the  rich  will  come  and  help  us,  God  bless  them,  but 
we  will  rely  on  the  poor ;  and  we  are  very  glad  that  so  many  of  the  poor  are 
rich  in  Christ. 

Rev.  William  B.  Derrick,  D.D.  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Missionary  Society,  U.S.A.)  :  Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — It 
afi'ords  me  supreme  pleasure  to  bo  present  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  It 
is  true  I  am  among  those  who  were  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  Conference.  My  cause  of  not  coming  earlier  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  of  my  attending  our  General  Conference,  which  did  not  adjourn  before 
the  30th  of  May,  after  which  I  had  to  travel  four  thousand  miles  to  reach 
London.  I  come  as  the  representative  of  an  organisation  known  as  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  tho  United  States,  Africa,  and  West 
Indies,  numbering  four  hundred  thousand  communicants  and  three  thousand 
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ministers.  We  come  with  the  greetings  of  this  branch  of  Christ's  Church, 
praying  that  the  blessing  of  our  most  merciful  Creator  may  rest  upon  all 
your  deliberations,  likewise  assuring  you  that  this  Convention  has  its  hearty 
sympathy  and  earnest  prayers. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Papers  to  which  I  have  listened  I  heartily 
ai)prove,  especially  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Romig,  for  whom  I  am  here  to  certify  as  to 
the  correctness  of  his  statements,  as  the  Church,  of  which  he  is  the 
of  MissFonaries  honoured  head,  has  been,  and  is,  doing  much  good  in  my  island 
home.  But  may  I  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  two  very  important 
thoughts  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  this  Convention.  First,  the  kind 
of  matenal  which  is  selected  as  Missionaries  in  foreign  lands.  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  they  should  bo  individuals  who  are  thoroughly  adapted  for  the 
great  work.  I  am  conscious  that  this  Convention  is  aware  of  the  great  fact  that 
adaptability  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  success  in  all  branches  of  our  busy 
life,  be  it  secu.ar  or  spiritual. 

The  only  standai'd  by  which  individuals  ought  to  be  measured  should  be 
mental  and  moral  culture,  backed  with  Divine  grace.  This,  and  this  alone, 
should  be  the  gauge,  and  not  that  of  colour,  without  which  the  prayer,  which  is 
continually  going  up,  "  Let  Thy  kingdom  come,  '  will  never  be  answered.  All 
natives  are  invited  to  rally  beneath  the  folds  of  salvation's  banner  as  equals  in 
Christ  Jesus.  All  are  luiitcd  as  children  of  one  common  Parent,  as  is  laid  down 
in  the  writings  of  the  holy  Apostles,  "  Of  one  blood  God  made  all  nations  to 
dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Eev.  R.  H.  Warden  (Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Church) :  One  point  has  been  so  very  strongly  emphasised  by 
Mrs.  Nind  that  I  shall  not  refer  to  it.  I  believe  there  is  no  school  in  this 
world  like  a  Christian  home.  I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  every 
Lome  a  Missionary  box,  and  that  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tribute, from  time  to  time,  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  I  believe  the  living 
voice  is  ibfinitely  better  than  the  periodicals.  I  like  the  plan  of  weekly 
Sabbath-giving  for  Christian  work.  In  the  congregation  with 
"^co^rtg^auon!"^  which  I  am  identified  the  plan  is  this :  last  year  we  had  one 
envelope  weekly,  in  which  we  put  our  contributions  for 
Missionary  and  congregational  purposes  combined.  Now  wo  use  two 
envelopes,  into  one  of  which  we  put  the  contribution  for  congregational 
purposes,  and  into  the  other  the  contribution  for  Missionary  purposes ;  and 
the  cxperiti;ce  in  Canada  East  is  that  far  more  money  is  contributed  for 
the  Lord's  work,  by  means  of  this  system,  than  by  any  other  plan. 

I  think   each   congregational  Society   should  publisli  annually  the   names 
of  the  donor.s.  with  the  amounts  they  contribute.     I  know  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  this.     I  believe  the  text  applicable  to  this 
aiSunt"«h!)tl(l'"^^*^'^'-  •'^•''  ^^'^^^  ^^*"  others,  is  this  :  ''  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
be  published.   ^"'•''>  ^\'''^\  *''*^y  "ifiy  sce  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."     Example  i.s  better  than  precept,  and  one  of 
the  most  libcial  men  in  the  City  of  Montreal  learned  to  give  simply  by  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  a  man,  who  was  suijposed  to  be  less  wealthy  than  himself, 
giving  more  than  he  did,  as  published  in  the  annual  register.     I  believe  the 
pul  'ication  has  its  advantages,  and  that  it  is  desirable,  on  the  part  of  those 
idenulied  with  Christian  Churches   and   Missionary  Societies,  to   publish   the 
names,  with  the  amounts  contributed  fri>m  year  to  year.    I  believe  every  method 
gtjod  in  itself  must  be  well  worked  ;  because,  humanly  speaking,  the  success  of 
any  system  will  depend  very  largely  on  those  who  ad  minister" it,  and  however 
theoretically  good  a  system  may  be  yet  people  get  into  a  rut  after  five  or  ten 
years.     No  matter  how  wisely  planned  any  .system  of  Christian  finance  may  be, 
its  success  will  be  found  iv  ilep'^nd  on  the  Chiu'ch's  own  (  lliciency  in  eiiltivating 
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the  spiritual  life  of  its  members.     Overflowing  grace  will  liroduce  overflowing 
liberality. 

Rev.  W.  F.  T.  Hamilton  (British  Syrian  Schools  and  Bible  Mission)  : 
I  have  two  practical  suj^gestious  to  make  to  this  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  Material  Agencies.     The  first  is  this,  which  I  would  venture  to  address 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  at  the  present  moment,  are  presiding     Practical 
over   parishes,  either   in   England    or   elsewhere.     For   every    interestb/ 
deputation  or  Missionary,  whom  you  ask  to  come  and  speak  to  ^'"^!  clergy. 
your  people,  give  two  addresses  yourself.     I  believe  we  cost  our  Societies 
a  very  large  sum  in  sending  to  us  Missionaries  and  deputations,  and  our 
people  will  never  believe  in  our  earnestness  till  they  have  practical  proof 
that  we  take  the  trouble  to  study  Missions,  and  can  give  them  interesting 
accounts  from  the  platform  or  pulpit.    In  the  large  parish  which,  at  present, 
is   under   my  charge,  I   believe   that,  although  I  spoke  very  feebly,  yet 
a  lecture  I  gave  on  Japan  convinced  the  people  more  of  my  interest  in 
Missions  than  all  I  had  done  in  getting  deputations  to  address  them  before. 

I  have  had  some  slight  experience  of  juvenile  associations,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  with  great  success  in  more  than 
one  place,   and  that  is  to  have   for   young  women,  and   for   children   of 
the  upper  class  and  also  of  the  lower  class,  working  parties,  to 
be  presided  over  by  one  or  more  ladies,  who  will  undertake  ^o^n^<^°Dartie3 
to  prepare  the  work  for  the  children  (who  work  for  the  benefit 
of  Missions),  and  to  give  them  interesting  Missionary  information  while  they 
are  at  work.     I  could  mention  one  or  two  cases  to  you  where  great  interest 
in  Missions  has  been  excited  by  gatharing  the  children  together,  weekly  or 
fortnightly,  for  working  purposes. 

Rev.  George  Wilson  (Edinburgh) :  I  have  to  apologise  for  letting  my 
voice  be  heard  this  afternoon.     I  speak  simply  because  I  cannot  help  it.     I 
have  waited  to  the  very  end  to  hear  reference  made  to  what  1  believe  to  be 
a  very  material  agency.     I  believe  the  day  has  come  when  we  may  make 
large  and  most  blessed  use  of  the  industrial  gifts  of  artisans  in 
the  great  work  of  evangelising  the  world,  and  sending  abroad    ^^s^nT^ 
men  of  God  who  have  all  the  qualifications  of  a  Missionary,  but 
who  have  the  additional  gift  of  some  handicraft,  so  that  they  may  go  and 
live  a  Christian  life  and  illustrate  before  the  heathen  the  Christian  family, 
and  show  the  heathen  how  to  use  their  bauds  as  well  as  to  teach  them  the 
way  to  God.     I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  mighty  forces  of  the  Misijions  of 
the  future. 

I  know  this  moment  of  a  boy  being  trained  in  IMr.  Grattan  Guinness's 
college.      I  knew  his  gift  and  his  sterling  Christian  character.     \Vhen  that  boy 
came  to  me,  ho  said,  "  I  want  to  go  to  the  IVlission-field,  but  I  have 
been  reading  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and  I  read  there  that  if  a  ^blacksmith's 
man  does  not  use  his  wliole  talents  for  God,  God  will  not  bless  any   consecra^. 
other  talent.     I  am  a  blacksmith,  I  am  a  good  blacksmith,  and  I 
want  to  consecrate  my  gift  for  tlie  Lord  ;  I  will  go  anywhere  in  the  world  pro- 
vided I  may  teach  the  uncivilised  savage  to  use  the  forge."     I  said,  *'  I  will  take 
the  responsibility  of  your  training."'     I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  mighty  Mis- 
sionary forces  of  the  future.     We  know  that  jNIissionaries  going  as  brethren 
among  the  heathen  are  necessary,  aiul  that  great  preachers  are  very  useful,  but 
they  are  not  so  much  needed  in  the  Mission-tiold  as  hv»ly  men.  men  who  will 
show  the  heathen  all  the  sides  »jf  a  Christian  life,  the  home  life,  social  life, 
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Sunday  life,  daily  life.  Now  an  artisan  who  is  a  man  of  God  can  do  that  as 
well  as  I  can,  and  I  do  believe  that  for  the  transphmting  of  a  Clnistian  com- 
munity into  these  Mission  lands,  and  the  raising  up  of  a  native  Christian 
community,  we  have  in  this  Industrial  Mission  one  of  the  great  forces  of  the 
future.  I  do  trust,  therefore,  the  Church  will  realise  that  there  is  a  great  power 
in  this.  There  are  thousands  of  artisans  ready  to  go  forth  to-day,  and  it  will 
cost  little  money. 

Mrs.  Brissell  (United  States) :  Within  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  come 
to  my  knowledge,  not  from  rich  Boston,  the  city  of  merchant  princes,  but 
from  a  Southern  State  ravaged  most  terribly  by  the  late  war,  and  from  a 
man  of  Scotch  descent,  though  a  Virginian  by  birtli,  that  many  of  his  fellow- 
memb^  3  have  adopted  the  one-tenth  system,  with  the  result  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  contributions  of  2,000  per  cent,  from  his  poor  Church. 

The  Chairman :  Allow  me  to  say  that  the  American  Christians  last  year 

raised  between  four-and-a-half  and  five  millions  of  money  for  IMissions,  while 

at  the  same  time  the  Evangelical  Christians  of  the  United  States  hold  in 

Missions  and  ^^^^  hands  eleven  billions.     We  pay  nine  hundred  millions  a 

national      year  for  the  liquor  trafiic,  six  hundred  millions  a  year  for  the 

expenditure,    ^obacco  traffic,  fivc  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions  for  jewellery, 

and  five  millions  for  ostrich  plumes.    It  is  time  we  began  to  consider  whether 

the  property  put  in  trust  for  Christians  to  use  is  being  used  as  wisely  for 

God's  kingdom  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman  prouoanced  the  Benediction. 
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Twenty-second  Session. 

THE   RELATIONS   OF   COMMERCE  AND   DIPLOMACY  TO 

MISSIONS. 

(a)  What  commerce  is,  and  what  commerce  on  Christian  principles  might  be 
ill  relation  to  Missions. 

{b)  The  IMissionary  bearings  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  trade  in  guns  and  powder 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

(c)  The  relation  of  the  Missionary  to  commercial  men  in  heathen  countries. 

{(l)  The  elfocts  of  the  opium  trade  on  China  and  on  India. 

{c)  How  shall  the  luiited  inlluence  of  Missionary  Societies  and  of  all  Churches 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  evil  ? 

(/)  How  far  slioitld  the  frieiidl}- co-operation  of  European  and  American 
residents  on  the  Mission-tields  be  invited  ? 

{Tuesday  morning^  June  19f/f,  in  the  Aimexc.) 

Duncan  McLaren,  Esq.,  iu  tlie  cliair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Reginald  Radcliffe. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D. 

The  Chaximan:  The  topic  sent  down  for  our  consideration  this 
morning  differs  somewhat  from  those  that  liave  occupied  our  attention 
during  the  previous  meetings  of  this  Conference.  Hitherto  we  have 
looked  at  the  agencies  at  work  and  at  the  methods  employed  in  our 
Mission-fields,  and  considered  how  these  may  be  rendered  New  class 
more  efficient,  and  what  helps  we  can  give.  To-day  we  oftopic. 
are  asked  to  look  rather  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture  and  to  see 
some  of  the  hindrances  that  stand  in  the  way  of  Mission  work,  and  to 
take  counsel  together  how  what  are  but  hindrances  can  be  turned 
into  helps,  and  how  what  is  essentially  evil  can  be  altogether  removed 
out  of  the  way. 

Two  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  our  Missions  have  to  contend 
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are  specially  mentioned  in  the  topic  set  down  for  discussion;  the 
one,  ''  The  Missionary  bearings  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  trade  in  guns 
and  powder  in  Africa  and  elsewhere."  That  trade,  we  know,  is 
working  deadly  evil  in  all  parts  of  Africa,  and  some  of  those  who  are 
well  entitled  to  speak  tell  us  that  the  evils  resulting  from  it  are 
almost  as  great  as  the  evils  resulting  from  the  open  sore  of  slavery 
itself.  Another  of  these  evils  which  are  mentioned  is,  "  The  effects 
Opium      of  the  opium  trade  with  China  and  with  India,"  and  from 

anduquor.  what  wc  kuow  of  the  opium  trade  in  those  countries,  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  the  effect  of  it  is  as  injurious  to  Mission  work 
in  the  Eastern  continent,  as  the  liquor  traffic  is  to  the  great  Southern 
continent ;  with  this  aggravation  to  those  of  us  wlio  are  British 
subjects,  that  we  have  a  direct  responsibility  in  what  is  done  in  con- 
nection with  it — thai  unlike  the  liquor  trade,  it  is  not  the  act  of 
individuals  or  of  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  but  it  is  the 
act  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  as  British  subjiets  we  have  a 
direct  responsibility  in  it.  Another  great  evil  not  menti  ^ned  there, 
but  which  immediately  occurs  to  us  along  with  tliis,  and  whicli 
Government  sets  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  IMission  work  both 
in  India  and  some  other  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  is  those  Acts  for 
the  regulation  of  vice  which  are  working  incalculable  mischief  in 
those  lands,  and  which,  though  condemned  by  the  House  of  Commons 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  for  the  moment  suspended  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, are  not  yet  altogether  repealed  in  some  places.  It  becomes  us 
to  remember  that  unless  we  co-operate  with  others  who  are  like- 
minded,  and  insist  on  their  total  repeal,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  these 
Acts  will  be  altogether  cancelled. 

Looking  at  these  questions  from  a  Missionary^  point  of  view,  we 
find  they  are  a  \ery  great  evil  standing  in  the  way  of  all  IMission 
work.     They   are   a   standing   reproach    to   Christianity    and    tend 

A  reproach  to  associatc  iu  the  natives'  mind  immorality  and  Chri:3- 
to  Christianity,  tianity;  for  they  ask,  "Why  should  we  forsake  the  faith 
of  our  fathers  for  a.  religion  which  permits  its  professors  to  do  sucli 
things  ?  "  While  it  is  against  our  rides  to  submit  anv  m<>morial  for 
l^rcsentation  to  Government,  or  to  pass  any  resolutions  at  the  Con- 
ference itself,  we  rejoice  to  know  that  in  addition  to  the  meetings 
mentioned  in  our  syllabus,  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  in  the  large  hall 
to-morrow  night,  when  resolutions  will  be  submitted  condemnatory 
of  those  evils  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
result  of  that  meeting  will  be  to  influence  our  Government,  and  the 
Indian  Government  as  well,  on  these  subjects.  We  have  also  to 
consider  this  morning  the  relations  of  commerce  to  Missions.  All 
must  admit  that  Missions  have  been  very  beneficial  to  commerce. 
W^herever  the  Missionary  has  made  an  entrance,  commerce  has 
followed  through  the  open  door.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  benefits  are 
not  altogether  reciprocal,  for  though  we  have  much  to  rejoice  at  in 
having  so  many  Christian  merchants  going  forth  both  from  Britain 
and  America,  who  do  a  great  deal  to  help  Mission  work  in  tho.'se 
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places  wh(>r(^  Missionaries  are  labonrint,'-,  we  also  know  tnat  in  niiiny 
instances  the  influence  of  those  who  conduct  the  commerce  of  our 
country,  and  that  of  America  and  other  nations,  in  those  heathen 
countries,  is  far  from  beuelicial  to  Mission  work. 

PAPER. 

1.  By  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.  (Secretary,  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missiuus,  U.S.A.). 

i 
The  lidafio??s  of  Commtrcc  and  Dlploinac)/  to  Missions. 

j\Ir.  Chairman,— -I  ought  to  say  that  the  Paper  v/hich  I  was  to 
read  on  this  occasion  was  presented  on  Tuesday  evening  hist,  in 
order  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  discussion  of  that  hour. 

In  tliat  Paper  I  spoke  at  length  on  tlie  liquor  traffic  in  the  Congo, 
and  shall  not  therefore  add  anything  on  that  subject  now.  But  tlie 
topic  presented  *  by  tlie  programme  for  this  morning,  viz.,  the 
"  Relation  of  Missions  to  Ccmmerce  and  Diplomacy,"  is  a  much 
broader  one.  Commerce  in  its  comi)lete  sense  is  the  „ 
synonym  oi  mtercourse,  and  it  pro})erly  covers  all  the  synonymous 
relations  of  Missionaries  to  their  fellow-countrymen  ■vvlio^^*^^'^*'^^"""^' 
live  in  heathen  lands.  I  find  in  the  list  of  sub-topics  the  question, 
"  How  far  should  Missionaries  seek  the  co-operation  of  foreign 
residents  in  the  Mission-fields?"  And  it  is  a  very  important  and 
timely  question. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  some  new 
•'xigencies  may  appear  in  the  work  of  Missions,  and  that  some 
changes  may  be  required.  In  the  first  place,  the  new  impulse  of 
the  European  powers  towards  colonisation,  and  the  probability  that 
large  portions  of  Africa  and  the  unoccupied  islands  of  the  sea  will 
be  taken  under  European  protectorates  may  affect  our  Mission- fields 
seriously. 

For  example,  the  Boara  which  I  liave  the  honour  to  represent,  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  Xew  York,  has  received 
notice  that  in  its  Mission  schools  on  the  Gaboon  and  the 
Ogovie  rivers  in  West  Africa  the  English  language  must     Eu/opell 
give  place  to  the  French — that  even  the  local  vernacular    colonisation 
must  be  laid  aside  and  only  French  employed.     As  a 
result  of  these   re(iuiremeiits  we  have  been  compelled  to  employ 
French  teachers  in  our  schools  instead  of  Americans.     In  Tahiti, 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  London  Society  Mission  has  been 
transferred  to  the  "  Societe  des  Missiors  Evangeliques." 

For  like  reasons  I  understand  that  the  English  Baptist  Mis- 
sion at  Cameroons  has  been  transferred  to  the  Basle  Missionary 
Society,  that  field  having  come  under  a  protectorate  of  the  German 
Government. 

X  am  also  informed  that  the  French  Missionaries    under  the 
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British  rnle  in  Basutoland  are  obi,  2d  to  employ  tlie  English 
language  in  all  schools  above  the  lo>  ;st  grade ;  not,  however,  in 
this  case  from  any  law  enforcing  it,  but  from  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  English. 

Is  this  rule  to  become  general  under  the  different  Powers  ?  As 
the  lines  of  political  geography  are  extended  to  all  parts  of  Africa 
and  to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  as  transfers  may  be  made  from 
one  government  to  another  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  must  the  personnel 
of  our  Missions  be  changed  accordingly,  and  our  whole  policy  be 
made  to  suit  the  various  political  and  diplomatic  differences  of  the 
various  nations  ? 

A  division  of  Mission-fields  according  to  nationalities  would 
have  some  advantages,  but  there  are  weighty  considerations 
against  it. 

One  thing  seems  to  me  specially  desirable  in  this  new  outlcA, 
viz.,  that  the  difierent  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  shall 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  a  common  fellowship.  It  may  be  that 
the  policy  of  employing  agents  of  other  and  various  nationalities 
in  our  Missions  will  tend  to  obliterate  national  distinctions,  and 
make  us  all  one.  God  lias  doubtless  some  wise  plan  in  this  thing, 
and  will  turn  it  to  His  glory. 

One  feature  in  the  new  colonial  development  demands  particular 

attention.     An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Vatican 

and  the  President  of  the  German  Commercial  Company, 

to«dudo     which    has    been    established    over  the   large    German 

Protestant    territory  lying  between  Zanzibar  and  the  African  lakes, 

issions.  ^^  ^1^^  effect  that  Catholic  Missions  only  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  that  field.  The  German  Government  has  not  given  its 
sanction  to  this  arrangement,  but  Roman  Catholic  papers  in  America 
have  not  been  slow  to  exult  over  it  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

This  new  proof  that  the  Papal  hierarchy  is  resorting  to  diplomacy 
to  exclude  Protestant  Missionaries  from  great  Mission-fields  on  the 
pretext  of  colonial  boundaries,  is  one  which  demands  attenvion.  It 
may,  at  no  distant  day,  demand  united  action. 

A  second  exigency  which  seems  likely  to  arise,  is  one  growing 
out  of  our  successes. 

AVhile  we   have  been  tolerated,  and   in   some   countries   have 

received  encouragement  and  aid  from  the   native  governments,  it 

is  not  improbable  that  a  greater  and  more  threatening  development 

„.  .  of  our  influence  may  excite  jealousy  and  alarm.     That 

MisBionary  .  *',  -J  •'  .  imi-i 

success  may   stage  m  our  history  has  already  come  in  the   inrkish 
rouse  opposition.  j.j^pjj.g.   ^^^   j.-^^  ^^^  British  rule  it  would  have  come 

in  India.  It  was  stated  by  a  Mohammedan  paper  m  Lahore  a  year 
ago,  that  unless  measures  should  be  adopted  to  counterart  the 
Zenana  work  of  Missionaries  the  Mohammedan  women  would 
all  be  led  astray  from  Islam,  and  could  not  be  kept  in  proper 
subordination. 

That  was  only  a  frank  expression  of  an  alarm  which  is  sure  to 
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be  felt  sooner  or  later  in  many  lands.  Quite  recently  the  Govern- 
ment of  Corea  has  ordered  a  suspension  of  religious  instruction. 
This  restriction  will,  we  trust,  be  temporary.  Japan  seems  little 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  reactionary  measures,  as  the  religions  of 
the  country  have  but  slight  favour  with  the  Government ;  it  rather 
accepts  the  spread  of  Christianity  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  But 
it  might  be  far  otherwise  with  Siam  if  Christianity  were  to  grow 
into  a  great  power.  Persia,  as  well  as  Turkey,  is  sure  to  place 
restrictions  on  all  possible  inroads  of  the  Gospel  upon  Islam,  and 
in  the  latter  country  all  educational  institutions  would  bo  liable  to 
total  suspension  at  anytime  but  for  fear  of  diplomatic  complications. 

Doubtless  in  their  future  growth  Missions  must  necessarily  be- 
come more  intimately  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon, diplomacy; 
and  a  diplomacy  which  shall  defend  Missions  can  only  be  inspired 
by  a  strong  and  general  home  sentiment. 

Whatever  else  may  be  done  to  prepare  for  possible  embarrass- 
ments to  Missionary  work,  it  is  particularly  important  to  develop 
the  strength  and  constancy  of  the  native  Church. 

The  history  of  Missions  in  Madagascar  is  one  which  may  possibly 
be  repeated  ;  and  if  so,  we  could  Avish  that  the  native  Church  might 
always  endure  the  ordeal  as  nobly  as  did  the  Malagasy  Christians 
when  all  their  Missionaries  had  been  banished,  and  the  terrors  of 
persecution  were  upon  them. 

Let  us  then   seek  for  onr  Missionary  work  and  for  the  native 
Churches  such  a  spirit  of  earnestness  and  consecration,  so  complete 
and  deep  a  baptism  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  power  of  His  ISpirit, 
that  v^ven  if  we  were  all  banished  from  our  jMission-fields,  ^^^^  ^^^      ^ 
Christian  institutions  would  not  only  live  but  even  gather        and 
strength  from  persecntion.     And,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  "^^^'^^^'^tion. 
just  here  a  new  argument  for  organic  union  of  our  IMissions,  so  far 
as  practicable.     If  the  trials  which  I  have  named  should  come  let 
not  our  work  be  found  divided  and  scattered  in  mere  driblets — each, 
possibly,  at  variance  with  the  other.     Union  is  strength  against  a 
common  foe,  and  never  is  this  principle  of  greater  importance  than 
in  the  maintenance  of  truth  in  the  day  of  small  things. 

Ikird, — In  the  coming  years  we  shall  find  a  much  larger  foreign 
population  engaged  in  secular  pursuits  in  all  the  Mission-fields.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  rife,  and  its  extension  is  world-wide.  The 
nations  emulate  each  other  in  the  development  of  their  commerce. 
Our  work  will  everywhere  encounter  evil-minded  men,  but  we  shall 
also  meet  many  who  have  named  the  name  of  Christ,  Foreign  resident* 
whose  influence  ought  to  be  helpful,  with  whom  it  were  wiUmuitipy. 
wise  to  cultivate  fellowship,  and  to  enlist  and  subsidise  in  the  service 
of  the  Master.  Two  extremes  are  possible  in  t  le  practical  treatment 
of  the  question  by  Missionaries  :  one  is  to  so  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  foreign  residents  as  to  become  conformed  to  their  ways,  and  lose 
the  Missionary  spirit ;  the  other  is  to  stand  aloof  from  them,  and  not 
only  lose  the  good  influence  which  they  might  be  led  to  exert,  but 
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even  to  antagonise  them  and  make  them  enemies  of  the  whole  Mis- 
Letusseekto  siouary  work.  Between  these  extremes  there  is  a  happy 
influence  them,  medium,  and  many  have  fouud  it.  There  are  now  great 
numbers  of  Christian  men  and  women  in  the  great  marts  of  the 
East,  and  their  number  is  increasing.  Many  young  men  from  our 
Home  Churches  are  finding  employment  there,  and  not  only  the 
Missionaries  in  the  fields  but  the  pastors  whose  churches  they  have 
left  behind,  should  seek  to  conserve  their  Christian  influence.  What 
a  grand  example  have  we  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans !  He  was 
writing  to  a  Mission-field — to  a  great  heathen  city.  There  were 
Christians  there,  some  of  whom  were  noted  for  their  zeal  at  home. 
They  were  to  be  sought  out,  and  greeted  with  Christian  salutations. 
Their  friendship  was  to  be  cultivated  and  their  influence  utilised. 

If  every  modern  pastor  would  follow  his  Church  members  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  with  Ejiistles  like  the  last  chapter  of  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Missionary  would  find  many  helpers. 

The  children  of  this  world  are  fre(|ueutly  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light.  And  the  sowers  of  tares  are  often  more  diligent  than  the 
true  husbandmen.  I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  this  Conference 
that  a  certain  magazine  article  by  the  sceptic  IngersoU  was 
re-published  and  widely  circulated  in  India  within  three  months  of 
its  issue. 

I  believe  that  a  great  work  may  be  done  by  our  Young  IMen's 
Christian  Associations  in  extending  their  branches  and  their  general 
influence,  not  only  to  the  young  men  who  go  on  business  errands  to 
tLe  commercial  centres  of  heathendom,  but  to  the  native  Christians 
TT.«^.„„-™.-  who  already  number  thousands.     It  is  said  that  in  India 

U86  vGung  men.)  ^ 

native  and    thcrc  are  uow  not  less  than  three  thousand  native  Chris- 
foreign.     ^^^^  youug  mcu  wlio  havc   been   educated  in  English- 
speaking   institutions.     To   guard  and   organise  and   utilise    these 
forces  that  they  shall  help  forward  the  great  cause  of  Missions  is 
certainly  an  end  to  be  carefully  considered. 

The  needs  of  the  times  demand  that  all  Christians  everywhere 
shall  be  recognised  and  employed  as  Christians  and  Christian 
Au  Christians  worlvcrs.  Whether  traders,  or  consular  agents,  or 
must  be  workers,  physiciaus,  or  tcachcrs,  all  must  be  made  Missionaries, 
all  soldiers  of  one  aggressive  army  of  spiritual  conquest.  In  the 
early  Church  not  merely  those  who  were  specially  set  apart  were 
Missionaries,  but  all  those  who  were  "  scattered  abroad,"  whether  by 
persecution  or  for  purposes  of  trade.  And  it  is  only  by  a  little 
employment  of  all  our  forces  that  we  can  win  our  generation  to  the 
truth. 
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PAPER. 

2.  By  Mr.  William  Walker  (Glasgow  and  Coylon). 

Chriatianised  Commerce:  Consecrated  Wealth. 

The  subject  entrusted  to  me  is  Christianised  Commerce,  and  it  is  a 
large  subject.  If  choice  of  terms  were  left  to  me,  I  should  prefer  to 
say  Christianised  Business.  Commerce  proper  is  the  interchange  of 
products  between  nations  or  individuals,  but  the  term  is  frequently 
restricted  to  foreign  trade.  "  Business "  takes  in  all  honourable 
occupations  by  which  a  man  can  maintain  himself  and  contribute  to 
the  wealth  of  the  community.  But  whichever  term  I  use,  I  shall  use 
it  in  this  general  sense,  making  it  a  net  large  enough  to  catch  the 
big  fish  of  foreign  commerce,  and  fine  enough  to  include  the 
smaller  sorts  of  all  honest  workers. 

What,  then,  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  Christianise 
commerce  ?     For  the  present  I  name  three : — 

First — That  we  be  satisfied  that  the  business  we  engage  in  is  in 
itself  ri,2;ht ; 

Second — That  we  so  conduct  it  as  to  bring  no  dishonour  to  our 
Christian  profession  ;  and 

Third — That  our  business  and  all  that  it  gives  us, — it  may  be 
wealth,  or  social  position,  or  influence  over  either  our  own  country- 
men or  people  of  other  lands,  or  whatever  else  it  may  give  us, — we 
hold  as  a  trust  from  God,  to  be  used,  not  for  our  own  aggrandisement, 
but  for  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom  in  the  world. 

[Mr.  Walker  then  goes  on  very  fully  to  discuss  these  three 
conditions.  Tlie  paper  is  being  published  separately  in  full ;  but  we 
give  the  following  passages. — Ed.] 

Although  we  are  all  stewards,  we  are  yet  all  freemen.  It  is  God's 
grand  and  generous  way  of  dealing  with  us.  Sovereign  stewards,  but 
as  lie  is,  He  leaves  us  free.  He  ()i\:es  us  everything,  but  freemen. 
He  lets  us  do  as  we  please  with  His  gifts.  He  gives  us  "  talents," 
and  "pounds,"  and  everything  else,  and  His  word  with  whatever  He 
gives  is,  "  Trade  with  it  until  I  come ; "  do  with  it  what  seems  best 
to  you,  until  I  come.  The  coming  is  taken  for  granted.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  trading,  the  coming  is  certain. 

.  Stewards,  but  trusted  and  free  !  I  wish  I  could  get  all  wealthy 
people  to  take  in  both  sides  of  the  trutli.  It  is  truth  for  all  men, 
rich  and  poor,  and  it  means  that  God  will  have  willing  service, 
and  willing  service  alone.  "God,"  says  Richard  Baxter,  "takes 
men's  hearty  desires  and  will  instead  of  the  deed,  where  they  have 
not  power  to  fulfil  it ;  but  He  never  took  the  bare  deed  instead 
of  the  will."  The  heart  must  go  with  the  hand  in  any  service 
we  render  to  God.  To  the  poor  it  must  ever  be  a  comfort  to 
know  that  great  wealth  is  not  a  condition  of  acceptable  service ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  great  wealth,  great  ,*ervice 
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is  possible,  and,  wlicn  rendorod,  it  will  be  acco])tnl)l(;  service  ''if 
lliere  be  first  a  williug  mind." 

It  is  a  bcautilul  picture  of  the  worlviu<ij  of  Old  Testamoiit 
W'illingliood  that  ve  have  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  the  first 
A  Jewish  free-  Book  of  Chroniclcs,  and  it  is  one  upon  which  New  Tes- 
wiiioflFering.  tamcut  Christians  may  look  with  delight.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  the  offering  of  all  the  stores  that  had  been  prepared  by 
King  David  and  his  people  for  the  building  of  the  Temple — stores 
of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and  precious  stones,  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  startle  even  Mr.  Goschen,  if  he  ever  looks  into 
the  statistics  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles. 

"Who  is  willing,"  said  David,  "to  consecrate  his  service  tliis 
day  unto  the  Lord?"  and  the  response  was  almost  overwhelming. 
"  The  chief  of  the  fathers  and  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
the  captains  of  thousands  and  of  hundreds,  and  the  captains  of 
the  king's  work,  olfered  willingly  ;  and  they  gave," — gave  to  such 
an  amount  that  one  shrinks  from  making  even  a  guess  at  what 
it  meant  in  pounds  sterling ;   but   the  amounts  named 

e  inci  en .  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^,^1^   ^^^    thousaud  talcuts  and  ten  thousand 

darics,  and  of  silver  ten  thousaud  talents,  and  of  brass  eighteen 
thousaud  talents,  and  of  iron  one  hundred  thousand  talents  ; "  and 
all  this  was  in  addition  to  the  immense  stores  already  laid  up  by 
King  David  himself.  Passing  by  some  very  extravagant  estimates 
of  the  total  offering  made  at  this  time,  I  simply  note  here  that 
Dr.  Kitto,  after  going  into  the  matter  most  fully,  easily  brings  down 
the  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling,  a  sum 
which  he  thought  "comparatively  reasonable,  and  not  absolutely 
impossible;"  but  he  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  whole 
amount  of  gold  used  in  the  decorations  of  the  Temple  itself,  and 
for  its  furniture  and  utensils,  "  might  not  much  exceed  ten  millions 
sterling."  As  for  the  large  quantity  of  silvek,  he  easily  accounts 
for  its  disposal.  "  It  was  used  to  pay  the  workmen,  and  to  purchase 
materials."  At  all  events,  "the  people  rejoiced  because  they  ofi'cred 
willingly;  for  with  perfect  heart  they  offered  willingly  to  the  Lord  ; 
and  David  the  king  also  rejoiced  with  great  joy  .  .  ." 

The  Iitv.  William  Arthur,  in  discussing  the  question  of  pro- 
portionate giving,  puts  this  question — "  Is  it  lawful  for  a  Christian 
to  be  more  selfish  than  it  was  lawful  for  a  Jew  to  be  ?  "  Lawful  or 
Jewish  and  uulawlul,  the  auswei'  is  clear.  If  we  except  the  great 
Christian  giving.  Qutburst  of  unsclfishness  at  the  i)entecostal  baptism — 
and  that  took  place  among  Christian  Jews — the  giviogs  of  Christians 
will  not  at  any  time  compare  with  the  givings  of  the  Jews  in  their 
best  days.  Dr.  Gifien  told  us,  in  188(5,  that  the  total  yearly  income 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  now  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
1270  millions  sterling.  Mr.  Mulhall,  in  1885,  estimated  it  at  1240 
millions.  Let  us  not  push  accounts  too  closely,  and  let  us  take 
the  smaller  amount,  1240  millions.  And  then  see  what  we  should 
have  to  give  if  we  gave  to  God  what  He  claimed  for  His  service 
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under  the  Jewish  law.  TIk^  tcutli  of  I'liO  luillions  is  124  millions; 
and  can  wc  believi;  that  all  the  gilts  and  contributions  of  all  the 
Christians  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  support  of  Christian 
ordinances,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  for  every  sort  of  charitable  and  benevolent  work — can  we  believe 
that  all  this  will  in  one  year  amount  to  124  millions  sterling?  No; 
but — shall  I  say  it? — we  all  know  where  a  certain  sum  of  124  mil- 
lions goes.  It  is  just  the  amount  tha^  goes  to  the  great  god  of  the 
Distillery,  the  Brewery,  and  the  Public-house.  The  total  amount  of 
our  National  Drink  Bill  for  1887  was  just  £124,953,630  !  The 
figures  re(|uire  no  comment  from  me  :  they  speak  for  themselves. 

God  has  lavished  upon  this  country  wealth  and  other  advantages 
combii.ed,  to  an  extent  unknown,  I  believe,  in  any  other  country. 
Let  us  look  for  a  fcv  minutes  at  some  of  these  special  our  special 
advantages.  I  shall  lot  trouble  you  with  great  rows  of  advantages, 
figures,  but  I  should  like  to  give  a  few.  And  it  will  save  sejjarato 
references  if  I  at  once  say  that  I  take  them  from  Dr.  Giffen,  Mr. 
IMulhall,  and  the  Statesman's  Year  Booh.  It  is  not  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  new  that  I  give  them,  but  because  I  wish  to  make  them  s[)eak. 

And  first,  as  regards  our  Wealth.     The  Income  Tax  is  a  good  indication 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

In  1855  the  amount  assessed  was 308  millions. 

In  1885  the  amount  had  risen  to 631  millions. 

So  that  in  thirty  years  the  amount  assessed  for  Income  Tax  was  more  than 
doubled. 

In  80  years  the  property  of  the  United  Kingdom  more  than  quadrupled. 

In  1801  the  value  of  landed  property  was  .     .     .      990  millions. 

In  1882         „  „  ,,  ...  1,880  „ 

In  1801  the  value  of  house  property  was     .     .     .      30G  ,, 

In  1882         ,,  ,,  „  ...  2,280  „ 

In  1801  the  value  of  all  other  sorts  of  property  was     734  ,, 

In  1882         „  „  „  „  4,5ao  „ 

Total  values  in  1801     .     .     .    2,030  millions. 
,)  ,,  1882     .     .     .    8,720        ,, 

So  that  the  accumulated  property  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  during 
these  years  4j  times. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  total  yearly  income  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  less  than  one-sixth  of  what  il  has  lately  been. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  total  income  was  about  200  millions. 
Fifty  years  ago  tho  total  income  was  about     .     .      500         „ 
In  1880,  according  to  Dr.  Giffen,  it  was    .     .     .  1,270         ,, 

And  let  it  be  noted  that  this  large  increase  has  not  all  gone  to  make  tho 
rich  richer.  It  is  away  from  my  immediate  object,  hut  it  is  nevertheless 
an  interesting  fact  to  note,  that  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes  havo 
immensely  increased  during  these  fifty  yeai'S. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  working  classes   of  the  United   Kingdom 

earned 171  millions. 

In  1886  the  amount  earned  by  them  was  ....     650         „ 
Fifty  years  ago  the  amount  earned  per  head  was  .     .     .     .     £19 
In  1886  it  had  risen  to cCl? 
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That  ifi  to  say,  the  total  amount  canuMl  fifty  years  af?o  was  loss  than  a  third 
of  the  amount  rarncd  in  1HK() ;  and  the  amount  per  head  fifty  years  ago  was 
less  than  a  half  of  the  amount  for  IHHO. 

Ijut  not  only  the  gross  income  of  all  classes  has  grown  to  the  immense 
amount  already  stated.  The  annual  savings  from  that  income  now  make  up 
a  very  large  amount.  Mr.  Johnston  in  his  "  Century  of  Missions,"  a  work 
for  which  we  are  all  greatly  indehtcd  to  him,  reminds  us  that 
savings,  ^j^,  GiftVn's  estimate  is  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
national  income  is  saved  annually,  so  that  the  savings  alone  of  the  country 
must  now  amount  to  about  three  hundred  millions  per  annum.  1  lately  saw 
that  Archdoftcon  Farrar  stated  that  the  working  classes  saved  annually  one 
hundred  millions.  Upon  what  grounds  this  statement  was  made  I  cannot 
say,  but  Dr.  GifTen  assures  us  that  all  rhfsses  save,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  there  arc  now  over  five  millions  of  depositors  in  the  savings' 
banks,  with  a  total  amount  depo.sitcd  of  about  one  hundred  millions. 

That  is  perhaps  enough  as  to  the  wealth  that  God  has  given  us  ;  but 
I  have  referred  also  to  special  opportunities  and  advantages,  and  I  wish  to 
give  a  few  figures  illustrative  of  these.  They  are  scarcely  needed,  but  I  may 
as  well  give  them. 

Some  other  Advantai^cs. 
In  SHIPPING,  the   increase,  as   indicated    by  clearances  only,  has  been 
from  ten  millions  of  tons  in  1855,  to  thirty-two  millions  of  tons  in  1885;  that 
is  to  say,  the  total  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade  has  been  during  these 
years  more  than  trebled. 

For  188G,  the  total  shipping  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  both  sailing  and  steamships,  and  in  home  and  foreign  trade,  is 
given  thus  : — 

Total  number  of  ve.ssel3 17,017 

Tonna-e 7,144,007 

Number  of  men  employed 204,470 

In  188G  there  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  a  total  of  3,100  steamers, 
of  gross  tonnage  8,183,3i;i  tons;  and  without  going  into  all  the 
nationalities  included  in  that  tonnage,  I  give  these  particulars  : — 

Total  British  tonnage 6,264,417 

French,  German,  and  Dutch 1,.3l'(».S73 

All  others  . 002,023 

Grand  total 8,183,313 

That  is  to  say,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  shipping  that  passed 
through  the  Canal  was  British.  And  this,  I  suppose,  would  pretty  fairly 
represent  the  position  of  our  country  in  relation  to  the  entire  ocean  shipping 
of  the  world. 

Think,  next,  of  the  foothold  which  as  a  nation  we  have  got  all  over  the 
world.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  care  to  name  some  of  the  points  occupied 
by  us  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  there  wo  arc,  and  it  is  probable  that  we 
may  stay  for  some  time.  Of  Egypt  I  do  not  speak  ;  but  leaving  it  for  the 
East,  we  come  upon  Perim  in  the  lied  Sea,  and  then  on  to  Aden,  the  half- 
way house  between  Suez  and  Bombay.  That  brings  us  to 
India,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon,  and  there  we  are  in  a  marvellous  ^"un?versi^"" 
position.  Our  countrymen  in  British  India  are  barely  as  1  to 
2,500  of  the  native  populn.tions;  in  Ceylon  they  are  as  1  to  GOO.     Ami  yet 
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WO  arc  tho  rulers,  and  our  sons  aro  tlicro  "  as  princes  in  all  the  earth." 
Going  still  further  cast,  wo  como  to  tho  Straits,  tluni  on  to  tho  Treaty  Porta 
of  China,  and  thonco  to  Yokohaniii ;  lor  ovon  in  Japan  our  countrymen 
niauago  to  get  a  footing.  In  tho  Southern  IlemiHphcro,  with  our  seven  or 
eight  dill'orent  colonies,  we  aro  huilding  up  a  now  world;  in  Southern  and 
Western  Africa  wo  are  settled  and  growing ;  and,  passing  across  the  wide 
Atlantic,  we  are  there  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  North  America  struggUng 
to  fill  up  a  territory  two-thirds  tho  area  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
wonderful  spectacle  that  is  thus  presented  to  us  ;  our  country's  flag  flying  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  our  language  everywhere  being  taught  and  spoken. 

Think  of  all  this  that  I  have  here  very  rapidly  and  imperfectly  outlined 
to  you, — of  our  accumulated  wealth  ;  of  our  commanding  position  on  tho 
chief  lines  of  communication  throughout  the  world ;  of  tho  vast  and  varied 
realms  over  which  our  Queen  holds  sway,  and  the  great  area — America 
included — over  which  our  language  is  spoken  ;  and  thinking  of  it,  can  we 
get  ourselves  to  believo  that  an  over-ruling  Providence  has  no  hand  and 
no  purpose  in  it  all  ? 

•*  Thou   shalt   remember    the   Lord   thy   God  ;    for   it   is  He    who 

GIVETH    thee    power    TO    GET    WEALTH." 

♦'  And  who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  come   to   the   kingdom   fob 

SUCH    A    time    as    this  ?  " 

It  it  a  great  stewardship,  and  Ho  has  given  it  to  us  in  a  grand  and 
handsome  way ;  giving  us  ample  moans  for  the  work,  and  trusting  us  fully. 
The  money  is  tlierr,  for  certain:    Dr.  Gillcn  tells  us  it  is  there; 
the  national  records  tell  us  it  is   there  ;    the    long   prevailing     not'done. 
low  rate  of  interest  for  money  tells  us  it  is  there  ;  tho  very 
comforts  and  elegancies  of  our  homes  tell  us  it  is  there  ;  but  the  work  is  not 
done.     The  work  of  making  known  Christ  to  men — His  own  last  charge  to 
His  followers — is  not  being  done.     How  can  it  be  done  while  we  hoard  so 
much,  and  give  so  little  ? 

The  Christian  conscience  has  been  quickened  in  regard  to  many  social 
duties  in  our  day,  and  it  may  be  that  it  has  yet  to  be  quickened  a  good  deal 
in  regard  to  stewardship.  Here  is  a  weighty  word  from  Canon  The  Christian 
Liddon  : — "  Perhaps  the  deepest  of  all  ditlerences  between  man  conscience  and 
and  man  is  that  which  divides  the  man  who  does  in  his  secret  heart  gi'^^s- 
believe  that  he  is  a  steward  who  has  an  account  to  give,  from  the  man  who 
does  not.  With  the  one  man  there  is  the  very  prevalent  motive  of  an  almost 
incalculable  power,  entering  into  the  secrets  and  recesses  of  life  ;  he  is  con- 
stantly asking  himself,  '  How  will  this  look  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  what 
is  the  Eternal  Judge  thinking  of  it  now  ? '  "  And  of  this  I  feel  assured, 
that  if  we  could  get  into  the  hearts  of  the  wealthy  men  and  women  of  our 
country,  this  "motive  of  an  almost  incalculable  power,"  we  should  soon  see  the 
sluices  of  many  banking  accounts  uplifted  ;  we  sliould  soon  see  many  hidden 
and  unused  stores  brought  to  light ;  we  sliould  soon  see  the  balances  of 
many  Missionary  Societies  adjusted,  and  the  hearts  of  many  secretaries  and 
treasurers  made  light.  We  should,  perhaps,  even  see  the  beginning  of  that 
happy  time  of  which  we  get  a  little  glimpse  in  Tennyson's  "  Golden  Year  "  : — 

When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest  in  mounded  heaps, 

But  smit  with  freer  light  shall  slowly  melt 

In  many  streams  to  futtiMi  lower  lands, 

And  light  shall  spread,  und  man  be  liker  man 

ThroiiLjh  all  the  season  of  tho  golden  year. 

VOL    IT.  35 
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DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  G.  Piercy  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Canton)  :  I  have  I 
been  thirty  years  m  ( 'hina,  and  the  larst  live  years  in  London,  as  a  Mission-  ^ 
ary  to  'the  Chinese,  and  day  by  day  uhiiost  1  see  more  of  the  vices  of 
Chinese  people,  that  is  from  opium  dens  and  sraoki'  ^,  than  any  other  man 
in  London.  Now  I  sjioak  to  one  point  only.  The  Indian  traflic  in  opium 
has  risen  from  2<)()  chests,  12  tons,  in  1707,  to  85,()()()  chests,  or  5,312  tons, 
in  1887.  Opium  smoking  has  spread  over  all  China.  Those  who  use  it 
number  from  eight  to  ten  millions  ;  some  of  these  are  women.  The  Indian 
trade  is  an  evil  in  itself  of  great  magnitude,  and  also  the  parent  of  a  still 
greater   evil,  for  it  has   forced   on  and  resulted  in   the  home 
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ts&mc.  growth  and  production  of  this  drug  in  China.  For,  whereas, 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  there  may  have  been  a  few  acres  of 
the  poppy  grown  in  the  Empire,  now  it  is  grown  on  a  large  acreage  in 
every  province,  probably  already  double  the  (juantity  now  sent  from  India, 
this  growth  increasing  year  by  year.  Now  what  is  the  result  ?  Tb-s 
opium  is  smoked  by  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  Chinese,  of  all  cla  .cs 
from  the  highest  to  V^o  Ic  ..est.  It  has  destroyed  innumerable  lives,  and 
spread  a  baleful  sha^'  /  ov  ^^^any  more.  Politically,  it  has  lowered  the 
high  principle  of  fo  mer  rulers,  who  refused  to  receive  revenue  from  the 
vices  of  the  people ;  commercially,  it  drains  the  country  of  its  wealth,  and  it 
eilectually  !'8  the  enlargement  of  legitimate  trallic  with  other  lands,  and 
most  of  all  with  our  own ;  socially  and  in  regard  to  the  race,  it  saps  the 
virility  and  productiveness  of  those  addicted  to  it.  To  other  countries,  it 
sends  men  with  viler  habits  and  steeped  in  deeper  vices,  to 
become  \  curse  there.  It  is  only  evil,  and  that  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  Our  opium  trade  with  the  Chinese  has  been  a  curse  and  not 
a  blessing,  it  has  cursed  their  blessings.  Its  history  in  the  past  is  a  roll 
written  within  and  A\ithout,  a  record  of  "lamentation,  mourning,  and  woe." 
It  has  doomed  to  deatli,  directly  and  indirectly,  as  mpny  men  and  women 
and  children,  as  would  re-pcople  London,  if  all  its  four  millions  were  to 
vacate  their  homes,  and  the  dead  in  China  could  live  again — and  they  will. 
But  what  a  huge  aceldama,  v.hut  a  field  of  blood  !  The  outlook  in  regard 
'.o  the  opium  and  drink  trallic  of  a  so-called  Christian  country,  is  such  as  to 
lead  one  to  question  whether  on  the  whole  Britain  is  not  a  greater  curse 
than  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

Moreover,  China  has  not  done  with  the  evils  of  opium,  even  if  our 
hands  were  washed  of  this  trallic  to-day.  China  in  her  desperation  has 
invoked  Satan  to  c.tst  out  Satan.  She  now  grows  her  own  opium,  vainly 
drea.nmg  that  it'  the  Indian  sup[)ly  lapse,  she  can  then  deal  with  this  rapidly 
growing  evil.  But  Sata  i^,  not  divided  against  himself;  he  means  his 
kingdom  to  stand.  Opium  growing  will  not  destroy  opium  smokuig. 
Larger  quantities  and  freer  opportunities  to  use  it  will  only  rivet  the  fetters 
now  on  that  noble  land  till  she  is  utterly  helpless,  led  capt've  by  the  devil 
at  his  will.  This  is  the  present  outlook,  though  I  do  not  despair,  only  let 
Britain  do  its  duty,  aided  by  the  Christian  sentiment  and  Christian  principle 
of  all  her  sons. 

Dr.  Robert  Pringle  (Bengal  Army)  :  We  are  all  so  apt  to  oe  charged 
with  intemperance  when  we  ipuak  on  the  subject  of  tenii)irancc,  th't  i 
bavo  b  v'lght  ollicial  documents  about  tho  liquor  trallic   in  India.     Here  is 
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what  the  Government  says  :  "  That  no  consideration  of  rovcuuo  can  bo 
allowed  to  outweigh  tho  paramount  duty  of  Government  to  pruvunt  the 
spread  of  intemperance."  We  may  indeed  thank  God  for  the  Christian 
^"T,  Sir  llivers  Thompson,  who  in  the  face  of  a  diminishing  revenue 
;  ii.'-c  '1  that  on  record,  and  behind  that  wo  can  fight  a  splendid  battle. 
''.et  "  see  what  the  Commission  itself  has  said :  "  The  Commission 
fonsi'  •  that  there  has  been  a  very  serious  increase  of  drunken-  a  Government 
nv^of.  iu,  aany  parts  of  JJengal  and  Behar  ;  but  they  think  this  report  on  Indian 
to  have  been  relatively  less  than  the  increase  in  consumption,  liquo""  traffic, 
and  they  also  hold  that,  as  a  rule,  the  increase  in  Lal.iitual  drinking  and  in 
drunkenness  has  been  greater  in  urban  than  in  rural  tracts."  Let  us  see 
how  that  has  been  brought  about.  "  The  excessive  number  of  shops  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  actual  consumers  in  some  parts  of  tho 
province,  especially  in  liengal  proper,  has  undoubtedly  had  a  tendency  to 
encourage  consumption,  and  the  Commission  have  felt  bound  to  urge  strongly 
the  danger  of  looking  merely  to  total  population  and  area  in  fixing  excise 
shops.  Th(!  consideration  which  should  be  mainly  regarded  is  the  probable 
number  of  actual  consumers.  It  also  appears  to  the  Commission  that  tho 
increase  of  drinking  has  been  in  some  measure  due  to  the  selection  of  im- 
proper sites  for  shops,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  of 
aborigines,  and  of  factories  and  other  places  where  large  l^odies  of  the  wage- 
earniug  classes  arc  congregated  together."     I  need  add  nothing  to  this. 

What  about   opium  ?     Here  is  tho  Government  report  of  Sir  Charles 
Aitchison.      lie   says :"  Tho  replies  which  have  been  received 
disclose  a  state  of  things  which  urgently  calls  for  tho  serious  ^"^  *^;. ^*:'^^'*°'^ 
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attcn^"'^n  of  tho  Government."  This  is  with  relerence  to  tho 
Govern  nent's  own  service  so  that  we  can  fancy  what  the  condition  in  China 
must  be.  '•  It  is  no  debatable  question  of  the  eilect  of  opium  on  the  human 
frame  that  is  here  raised.  Under  some  conditions  the  moderate  use  of 
opium  may  be  bencficiiil."  I  have  been  thirty  years  in  India  and  I  can 
honestly  say  I  never  saw  a  single  case  in  wl  hi  would  prescribe  or  recom- 
mend the  regular  taking  of  opium,  so  I  stat  diat  that  is  not  true,  as  far  as 
my  experience  of  the  most  malarious  districts  of  Bengal  and  the  North- 
West  Provinces  enable  me  to  oiler  an  opinion.  It  is  not  founded  on  a 
vesti'  !  of  fact,  and  I  am  prepared  to  defend  my  statement  before  any  body 
of  medical  men  in  iMirope.  ''The  Chinese  population  in  British  Burmah, 
and  to  some  extent  also  the  immigrants  from  India,  especially  Chitta- 
goiiians  and  b  iigalis,  habitually  consume  opium  without  any  apparent  bad 
etlcits."  I  fail  to  j-ee  that  myself.  "  Those  of  them  who  have  acquired  tho 
hal)iu  do  not  regularly  indulge  to  excess.  With  the  Burmese  and  other 
iiuligenou"  races  tie  •  i:>e  is  different.  The  Burmese  seem  quite  incapable 
of  using  <i  dn  i.  -aoderation.  A  Burman  who  takes  to  opium  smokes 
lialitiuilly  "  )  excess,  and  this  infirmity  of  temperament  is  pandered  to 
by  tlm  dealers  in  opium,  who  tempt  young  and  respectable  men  to  their 
ruin  by  giving  them  opium  for  nothing,  well  knowing  that  the  t;isto  once 
acquired  will  be  habitually  indulged."  These  are  not  my  words,  they 
are  the  words  of  the  Govoiument.  "  The  ])aper8  now  submitted  for  con- 
sideration present  a  painful  picture  of  the  demoralisation,  misery,  and  ruin 
produced  among  tho  Burmese  by  opium  smoking,  liesponsilde  ollicers  in 
all  divisions  and  dibi,ficts  of  tho  province  and  natives  everywhere  bear 
testimony  to  it.  To  facilitate  examination  of  tho  evidence  on  this  point, 
I  have  throwi-  bomo  extracts  from  the  reports  into  an  appendix  to  this 
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memorandum.  These  shov/  that,  among  the  Burmese,  the  habitual  use  of 
the  drug  saps  the  physical  and  mental  energies,  destroys  the  nerves,  emaciates 
the  body,  predisposes  to  disease,  induces  indolent  and  iilthy  habits  of  life, 
destroys  self-respect ;  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  misery,  destitution, 
and  crime  ;  fills  the  jails  with  men  of  relaxed  frame  predisposed  to  dysentery 
and  cholera ;  prevents  the  due  extension  of  cultivation  and  the  development 
of  the  land  revenue,  checks  the  natural  growth  of  the  population,  and 
enfeebles  the  constitution  of  succeeding  generations." 

Mr.  David  McLaren,  J.P. :  This  question  has  engaged  my  attention  for 
many  a  day.  My  first  eti'ort  in  that  direction  was  a  letter  to  the  I'ihies, 
which  I  wrote  in  1840.  I  am  very  hopeless  about  it.  There  is  one  thing 
that  is  certain,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  about  what  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case  are.  You  have  heard  about  the  opium  trade  from  the  last 
speaker,  but  I  will  just  say,  in  indication  of  what  goes  on,  that  that  paper 
from  which  he  read  was  one  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  getting  into  this 
country.  I  requested  Sir  Joseph  Pease  to  ask  for  its  production  in  the 
House  of  CommoiS.  Sir  Joseph  Pease  was  told  b)'  Lord  Hartington  that  such 
papers  were  kept  m  India,  and  not  sent  here  until  they  were  asked  for. 

What  were  the  succes.^ive  steps  of  this  trade '?  First  of  all  the  East 
India  Government  made  opium  from  the  poppy  ;  secondly,  they  sold  it  to 
the  Chinese  ;  thirdly,  v/hen  the  Chinese  declared  that  to  be 
^'m*tade  ^^"pg^'^8  ^^^Y  withdrew  from  the  shipping  of  opium  to  China 
and  left  that  in  the  hiuids  of  private  merchants.  Next,  when 
the  Chinese  resiated,  the  0[)ium  War  took  place,  and  the  Chinese  were 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  that  war.  A  second  war  followed,  which 
Lord  Elgin,  our  plenipotentiary,  said  was  a  war  on  most  frivolous  pretences. 
That  resulted  in  the  legalisation  by  China  of  the  importation  of  opium,  which 
formerly  had  been  prohibited.  The  next  step  was  the  Chinese  growinj,' 
opium  for  thtimselves.  The  next  s'ep  was  that  the  English  Government 
took  over  the  management  of  India,  and  at  this  moment,  the  Viceroy  of 
India  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  opium  in  the  world.  The  last  step 
was  when  the  Chinese  themselves  began  to  draw  revenue  from  opium,  not 
only  opium  imported,  but  opium  grown  in  their  own  country.  I  have  gone 
through  the  successive  stages.  The  last  step  has  been  the  debauching  of 
the  Chinese  Government — the  Government  which  once  said,  "I  will  never 
consent  to  draw  revenue  from  the  misery  of  my  people."  We  are  responsible 
in  the  sight  of  God  for  this  culminating  wickedness. 

The  next  <|uesti{>n  <tn  tlio  Paper  is,  "How  are  the  united  influences  of 
Missionary  Societies  and  of  all  tlie  Churches  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this 

evil  /"    Well,  1  do  not  know  what  we  can  do.     In  this  country  we  can 

Leave        j^.^y  l^y  l\^^.  Government  that  wlien  tlie  Treaty  expires,  the  Chinese 

of Ch^afree    Government  shall  be  left  with  as  much  liberty  to  make  a  Treaty 

as  the  (Jovernnient  of  France  is.  We  must  give  the  Government 
of  China  perfect  liberty  to  say  wliat  terms  it  will  insert  in  ay  renewal  of  that 
Treaty.  The  Indian  (joveniuiei  '  are  themselves  still  the  makers  and  producers 
of  the  article.  Samples  from  Chin.i  are  brouglit  to  India  aud  are  chemically 
examined  in  order  that  they  may  p^  >duce  the  exact  flavour  which  the  Chinese 
like.  Our  revenues  are  to  a  largo  e>tent  suiiiH.itt'd  l^yopimn.  What  are  we  to 
do  {  Bankruptcy  seems  to  be  almost  staring  m  the  face  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment ;  and  yet  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  jtiinciples  we  must  say  to  these  men, 
"  This  trade  must  he  abandoned."  I  frankly  confess  to  you  that  I  gave;  up  the 
liope  some  years  ago  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  arrest  this  evil.     I  believe 
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what  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  teacli  tho  Government  and  the  people  of  this 
country  :  that  when  God's  judgment  falls  upon  us  we  lay  be  prepared  to 
recognise  our  sin.  I  candidly  confess  I  do  not  see  wliat  is  co  be  done.  At  tlio 
same  time  I  would  say  to  the  Government,  "  Give  it  up."  They  say,  **  I  must 
live."  That  is  what  the  poor  outcast  of  tho  street  says  of  herself.  Do  we  admit 
the  validity  of  the  plea  in  her  case  ^  Is  it  any  more  valid  because  it  is  made  by 
a  Government  I  I  tell  you  frankly  over  again  I  do  not  see  my  way  out  of  the 
(bdiculty  in  which  we  are;  unless  it  be  by  our  Government  very  much  curtailing 
their  expentliturc  in  India,  and  not  engaging  in  wars  as  they  have  done.  Tho 
last  thing  I  shall  say  is  just  tliis.  When  the  first  Opium  War  tiKjk  place  they 
secured  a  revenue,  but  the  first  Afghan  W^ar  immediately  f(>ll(»\ved  and  tiio 
entire  army,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  who  came  back  to  tell  the  tale,  was 
massacred.  When  tho  .<-  ,con<l  Opiam  War  was  commenced  tlie  Indian  Mutiny 
l)r.>ke  out,  and  the  troops  that  were  sent  to  carry  on  the  Chinese  W^ar  were 
diverted  in  the  providence  of  God  to  save  India.  Shall  we  connect  these  two 
tilings  together/  We  only  say  this,  tho,t  He  who  saw  the  one  event  permitted 
the  other. 

Mr.  B.  Broomhall  (Socretary,  China  Inland  Mission)  :  It  is  quite  right 
that  iu  a  meeting  such  as  this  in  connection  with  this  great  Missionary 
Conference,  the  things  that  hinder  the  progress  of  Mis^sion  work 
should  be  distinctly  recognised.  I  liad  no  thought  of  speak-  j"^"r"rl^Rc 
ing  this  morning,  but  1  heard  a  word  that  there  might  bo 
somcthi'ig  said  en  this  question  in  defence  of  thing.-?  as  they  are,  so  far 
as  'Jhina  is  concerned.  I  almost  wish  ic  had  been  so,  for  what  can  wo  say  ? 
Wc  can  but  have  one  opinion  about  some  of  those  questions.  In  regard  to 
the  liquor  traffic,  one  fact  came  before  us  a  few  days  ago,  a  most  important 
fact,  that  our  friends  connected  with  Missionary  work  should  know.  It 
appears  that  from  Boston  alone  iu  five  years  there  were  sent  to  Africa 
8, 800,000  gallons  of  rum.  Now  our  friends  on  the  other  side  are  stirred 
about  this  question  very  deeply.  I  rejoice  that  they  are,  aud  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  meeting  to-morrow  night  will  be  that  wo  shall  have 
strong  deliverances  from  our  American  brethren  on  tho  question  of  this 
li(pu)r  tratUc  on  the  Congo. 

1  quite  share  in  the  feeling  of  despair  which  our  dear  friend  Mr.  McLaren 
has  just  given  expression  to.     For  years  I  have  studied  this  opium  ques- 
tion.    I  do  marvel  at  tho  indifference  of  Christian  people  about  indifference  of 
it.     It  has  been  to  me  perplexing  aud  distressing  beyond  mea-  christians  in- 
sure.    I  cannot  understand  it.     There  is  some  kuowledgo,  but'='»»P"^^'^«^^^«- 
tho  question  is  not  grasped.     The  people  of  Eiigland  do  not  realise  the  sin 
that  is  being  committed  in  their  name  or  they  would  rise  as  one  man,  and 
insist  upon  the  (loverument  putting  a  stop  to  England's  connection  with 
this  traffic.     Mai  why  is  it  there  is  such  ignorance  ?     Attention  has  been 
publicly  called  to  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  by  representatives  of  all  Christian 
bodies  in  the   land,  but  with  criminal  neglect  our  Christian    people   have 
failed  to  inform  themselves  of  the  mischief  done  by  this  deadly  poison. 

We  raise  a  revenue  of  five  or  six  or  seven  millions  a  year  for  the  Indian 
Government  from  the  iiianufacture  and  sale  of  opium.  Can  any  of  us  estimate 
the  results  of  the  use  of  so  much  opium  ?  Mr.  Piercy  has  referred  to  the  use  of 
it  by  ten  miilions  of  people  in  China.  I  am  afraid  he  has  very  greatly  under- 
stated the  uiniber  of  people  who  are  using  it.  But  if  you  take  eight  or  ten 
millions,  what  a  number  of  people  these  figures  represent,  to  bo  deba.sod  and 
ruined  for  the  profit  of  any  government.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
done  with  opium.  No,  if  we  were  able  to  cleanse  our  hands  from  complicity  in 
tliis  terrible  crime  to-morr<tw,  we  could  not  stop  the  stream  of  sorrow  which  wo 
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have  started.  Wo  have  lifted  the  floodgates  of  suffering  and  death,  and  we 
cannot  stop  the  torrent.  We  have  set  in  motion  forces  of  evil 
posterity  ^^'li^'h  we  cannot  arrest,  and  for  generations  to  come  China  will  be 
the  worse  for  what  Ave  have  done.  It  is  impossible  to  consider 
the  condition  f>f  China,  thnnigh  onr  action  in  this  matter,  witlumt  feoliiiff 
that  one  lias  not  words  to  express  our  sorrow  that  the  land  we  love  should  have 
any  connection  with  a  business  so  fearful.  And  shall  it  continue?  ^lay  it  not 
be  hf)ped  that  from  this  Conference,  through  God's  mercy,  there  .shall  be  aroused 
such  a  feeling  of  interest  in  this  question,  such  a  determination  to  deal  with  it, 
that  something  shall  be  done  to  bring  about  a  ditlorent  state  of  things'.'  As  far 
as  we  arc  concerned,  I  look  upon  thi.s  (piestion  as  a  question  of  national  sin,  more 
as  a  question  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  ground  of  righteousness  than  on  grounds 
of  benevolence  merely  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  true,  as  ]\Ir.  ]\IcLaren  said,  that  we 
have  to  reekon — I  firmly  believe  it — with  Divine  judgment  if  wo  neglect  this 
matter.  How  much  we  have  suffered  already  I  know  not,  but  I  do  believe 
that  we  have  never  been  a  shilling  the  richer  for  our  Avrong-doir.g  in  China. 
I  cannot  believe  that  He  who  rules  the  woild  in  rigliteousness  will  allow  us  io 
ijroiit  from  our  v/rong-doing.  We  have  wronged  China  as  I  believe  no  nation 
ever  wronged  another.  But  what  .'^hall  be  done  !  Shall  we  go  on  I  Shall  we 
continue  for  the  sake  of  revenue  I  No.  1  feel  that  if  you  cannot  reduce 
Indian  expenditure  within  a  reasonable  comi>ass,  for  a  time  we  must  be  prepared 
to  bear  the  burden  ourselves,  till  the  thing  can  bo  dealt  with  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  (Joverninent  of  India  has  resolved  it  shall  be  dealt  with,  as  soon  as  the 
Government  of  this  country  says  it  must  be  dealt  with,  it  will  be  done,  and  we 
shall  have  no  difhculty  about  revenue.  Let  this  curse  be  swept  out  of  the  way, 
and  let  us  say,  if  need  be,  "  We  will  take  our  share  of  the  burden  till  the  sin  is 
put  away." 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Nind  (Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.) :  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  opium 
traffic  in  the  few  words  that  I  shall  address  to  you.  America  has  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  that,  thank  God.  I  am  sorry  that  she  has  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  liquor  tralnc.  I  am  glad  to  be  connected  witli  the  great  army 
of  White  Ribbon  women  of  the  United  States,  dealing  as  well  as  it  can  with 
this  great  question  of  the  liquor  traflic.  Our  beloved  President  sent  mo  a 
few  days  ago  this  memorial.  I  want  to  read  it,  that  it  may  sound  in  your 
ears  and  hearts,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  signed  by  a  great  many  of  our  noble 
Comparative  ^^'O^i^cn  horo.  "  It  is  a  fully  authenticated  fact,  that  through  the 
international  Operation  of  ft  few  merchants  and  trading  companies  in 
responsibility.  America,  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Fiance,  and  Portugal,  a 
flood  of  deadly  intoxicating  liquor  is  being  poured  into  the  Congo  Free 
State  and  the  basin  of  the  Niger.  During  the  year  1885  more  than  ten 
million  gallons  of  the  cheapest  and  vilest  spi;-its  ever  manufactured  were 
sent  from  these  six  Christian  countries  to  the  ignorant  savages  of  Africa." 
Oh,  how  we  need  to  hide  our  heads  in  shame  !  "  The  quantity  contributed 
by  these  countries  was  as  follows:  England,  .311,881  gallons;  Germany, 
7,828,042;  the  Netherlands,  1,09G,14G  ;  the  United  States,  787,«r,0; 
France,  of  pure  alcohol,  405,944  ;  Portugal,  01,r)25  ;  the  awful  total  being 
10,408,040  gallons.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  Article  VI.  of  the 
General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  the  so-called  CJieat  Powers  there 
recited  bound  themselves  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  native  tribes, 
and  to  care  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  their  moral  and  material 
well-being.  In  view,  therefore,  of  this  declaration,  and  the  awful  condition 
of  things  in  West  Africa  to-day,  we  your  memorialists  do  mont  humbly  and 
earnestly  entreat  that  immediate  and  decisive  steps  may  bo  taken  to  bring 
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about  sucb  a  revision  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Berlin  West  African 
Conference  as  shall  prohibit  the  Bale  or  j^iving  to  the  natives  within 
the  Congo  Free  State,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Lower  Niger,  any  alcoholic 
drink  of  any  sort  whatever,  and  to  prohibit  further  the  importation  or 
manufacture  of  alcohol  therein  in  any  form.  Second,  to  suppress  the 
exportation  of  spirits  from  America  or  any  other  country  into  any  part  of 
Africa:  To  afford  your  memorialists  the  support  of  your  honourable  body  in 
their  efforts  with  other  governments,  looking  to  tho  accomplishment  of  the 
end  herein  set  forth." 

Now,  Ijclovc'l,  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  at  these  people.  We  hii.vo  been 
trying  to  keep  the  Atlantic  back  with  a  broom  too  many  years.  Wo  want  to  get 
at  the  great  basal  truth,  prohil)ition,  so  that  the  liquor  does  not  go  to  these  parts. 
This  is  sent  out  by  the  Women's  Christian  Teini>erance  Union  of 
the  world.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  parisli  than  tho  Prohibition  the 
world.  I  wish  this  Conference  would  put  itself  on  record  in  this 
matter.  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  clear  round  clarion  note  that  the  world 
shall  hear  that  this  Missionary  Conference  puts  itself  on  record  with  regard  to 
this  li({iior  traflic.  Nothing  else  than  this  will  satisfy  us  ;  nothing  else  than  this 
will  satisfy  the  Lord.  I  have  just  one  niinxite.  I  want  to  say  whether  you  are 
Episcopalians,  or  Methodists,  or  Baptists,  or  Presbyterians,  we  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  from  this  great  Conference  there  ought  to  go  out 
a  round  "  Amen,"  tho  vibrations  of  whicli  shall  touch  the  uttermost  ends  of  tho 
earth.  Beloved,  it  is  too  late  in  tlic  day  for  us  to  do  anything  else  than  sound 
the  note  of  prohibition.  And  as  to  your  matter  of  revenue,  God  forbid  I 
shoTild  mention  it.  It  is  a  burning  shame  to  our  Christian  nations  to  talk  about 
a  revenue  that  comes  frdiu  the  l)l<iod,  and  tears,  and  cries,  and  groans,  and  moans, 
and  tlie  damnation  of  thousands  of  precious  souls. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Taylor  (I'aptist  Foreign  Missionary  Convention  of  U.S.A.)  : 
Among  all  the  very  important  questions  that  have  been  before  this  Confer- 
ence, one  of  the  points  of  the  subject  before  us  this  morning  has  the  most 
interest  to  me  :  that  is  the  Missionary'  bearing  of  the  liquor  traffic  oii  the 
coast  of  Africa.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than  another  that  prompted 
the  Society  that  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  in  this  body,  the  coloured 
Baptist  Foreign  Missions  Convention  of  the  United  States,  to  send  me  here 
as  a  delegate,  it  was  the  fact  that  they  have  learned  that  one  of  the  main 
questions  to  be  discussed  and  considered  in  this  Conference  was 
hew  best  to  combine  the  influence  of  Christians  all  over  the  ^"g^ave"™ 
world  to  stop  the  importation  of  liquor  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
We  have  had  some  experience  of  the  etlect  of  this  traffic  in  the  United  States. 
Bound  in  the  chains  of  slavery,  and  cut  off  almost  from  the  association 
with  Christian  nations,  we  struggled  for  years,  till  God  in  His  wise  providence 
struck  from  the  limbs  of  four  millions  of  human  beings  that  accursed  chain 
of  slavery,  and  trusting  in  our  God  and  looking  up  to  catch  the  first  gleam 
of  the  sunlight  of  liberty,  we  started  out.  But  as  we  moved  out  on  the 
threshold,  we  found  ourselves  confronted  with  a  worse  slavery  than  ever  we 
had  before.  That  was  the  inioxicaticg  liquor  that  had  been  instilled  into  us 
by  men  who  called  themselves  Christians.  It  has  been  the  work  of  twenty 
odd  years,  with  the  aid  of  eminent  Christian  friends  and  our  own  endeavours 
to  rid  ourselves  of  this  slavery,  and  to  be  able  to  reach  across  the  broad 
Atlantic  to  help  our  people  in  that  dark  continent  of  Africa. 

I  was  asked  to  entreat  you  Christian  men  and  women  to  xuiite  in  prayer  to 
God  in  appealing  to  the  heads  of  governments,  in  appealing  to  Parliament  and 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  there  may  be  one  united  eiibrt  to  stop, 
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if  possible,  the  pouring  in  of  this  stuff  that  is  cursing  the  body,  corrupting  the 
brain,  and  damning  the  souls  of  the  people.  Wo  are  with  you.  We  are  going 
to  do  all  we  can  in  America.  God  help  us  to  move  up  and  onward.  Assisted  by 
the  grace  of  God  ;  aided  by  your  prayers,  and  your  strong  arm,  and  yovir 
money  ;  we  expect  to  move  on  and  un  until  all  the  corrupting  and  innnoral 
influences*  in  the  train  of  commerce  shall  be  banished  from  the  world,  and  our 
God  shall  reign  all  the  civihsed  world  over  ;  and  Africa,  that  has  been  shut  up  in 
darkness,  shall  come  forth,  bathed  in  the  sunlight  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  every 
soul  washed  clean  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  ;  and  then  we  shall  take  our  place  amid 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  waving  the  banner  of  Jesus  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords. 

Rev.  Wilson  Phraner  (Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
U.S.A.)  :  1  have  just  been  visiting  the  variousj  countries  of  the  world,  and 
have  been  surprised  to  ijnd  how  far  there  was  a  lack  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy between  the  residents  from  Christian  nations  and  tue  Missionaries  in 
their  work.  1  have  been  astonished  to  find,  when  I  asked 
Merchanu  and  mercantile  men,  for  example  in  the  cities  of  Yokohama  or 
Shanghai  or  elsewhere,  abo  it  Missionary  work  that  they  knew 
nothing  about  it.  1  had  one  intimate  friend  living  in  the  city  of  Shanghai 
for  thirty-six  years,  and  he  did  not  know  what  Missionary  work  had  been 
going  on  in  that  city.  The  fact  is  he  cared  nothing  about  it ;  he  had  been 
inditlerent  to  it.  There  is  a  certaii  reason  lor  this.  First,  I  will  speak  of 
what  1  saw  of  putting  obstaci  .  in  the  way  of  Missionary  work.  The 
spirit  of  the  commercial  man  is  ditlereut  from  the  spirit  of  a  Missionary. 
They  are  in  these  countries  for  a  ditferent  purpose.  The  object  of  the  com- 
mercial man  is  to  make  a  fortune,  and  to  make  it  quickly,  and  ho  is  not 
always  scrupulous  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  he  makes  it.  He 
is  very  often  the  advocate  of  principles  that  oar  ^Missionary  brethren  have 
to  condemn  and  speak  against,  and  that  causes  a  lack  of  sympathy  between 
the  two  ;  and,  indeed,  they  sometimes  come  to  feel  that  the  Missionaries  are 
almost  their  enemies  because  they  have  to  speak  out  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  and  to  take  the  part  of  the  natives  against  the  commercial  men 
because  of  their  violation  of  principle  in  dealing  with  them. 

In  Ticn-tsin,  when  I  was  there,  there  were  some  American  sailors  in  port,  and 
they  had  committed  an  oflence  against  certain  regulations,  and  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  American  citizL'US.  They  could  not  y  t  enough  to  make  a  jury,  and 
so  they  called  in  two  Missionaries  to  make  the  number.  I  thought,  vi  eoui-.se, 
the  sailors  would  be  very  glad  about  that,  and  said,  "  Oh,  but  you  need  not  be 
troubled  about  the  Missionaries  being  on,  you  will  get  justice  done.  '  ''  V'es, 
that  is  just  what  we  are  afraid  of  ;  we  do  not  want  justice  done."  They  knew 
the  Missionaries  would  simply  go  for  the  right,  whether  against  or  in  favour  of 
American  citizens.     That  acttially  occurred  while  I  was  there. 

Japan  has  put  under  a  ban  the  matter  of  lottery  business,  but  in  the  city  of 
Yukohama  you  will  see  in  the  Concession  that  lotteries  are  t(»  bo  re- 
forei^'n  teaderi^^^o^^^^^  '  ^"^  i^^t  is  the  way  ill  wliich  a  commercial  Ci«)verniuent 
'  avails  itself  of  its  liberty  in  violating  the  law  <)f  the  laud.     Go  to 
Nagasaki.  There  you  will  find  a  block  made  up  entirely  of  saloons  and  brothels, 
and  there  is  more  drunkenness  and  riot  and  wickedness  in  that  block  and  coming 
out  of  it  than  there  is  altogether  in  the  rest  of  tlu;  city  ')f  N.v^asaki  put  together. 
And  yet  the  Government  of  Japan  cannot  touch  it.    This  t       nierce,  this  money- 
making  in  the  sale  of  !i<juor  and  of  wickedness  is  tlie  whole  secret  of  this  matter. 
We  do  not  condemn  all  these  men,  for  we  tind  some  noble  specimens  of  Christian 
men  who  do  .sympathise  with  Missionaries  and  their  work,  and  do  help  tliuin  in 
it.    I  am  glad  to  bear  such  testimony  ;  but,  ala.'i  !  there  are  too  many  (»f  the  other 
.•iort,  and  this  puts  an  obstaele  directly  in  the  way  of  Missionary  work.     The 
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dealings  of  these  men  excite  the  prejudicef*  of  the  heatlien,  and  they  do  not 
discriminate.  An  Englishman  is  an  Englishman,  whether  ho  is  a  . 
Christian  man  or  something  else,  and  your  work  as  a  nation  is  oi^£aKU^men 
greatly  embarrassed  in  China  and  will  be  embarrassed  in  Ch  na 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  connection  with  this  traffic  in  opiinn.  It  excites  pre- 
judice in  the  mindi  of  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  are  going  to  raise  opium  them- 
selves. Why  i  They  are  not  going  to  let  you  have  the  profit.  But  I  believe 
if  the  Indian  (Government  would  sti>p  the  traffic  to-morrow,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment would  stop  the  raising  of  opium  in  the  land  of  China.  The  King  of  Siam 
recently  said  to  our  Missionaries,  "  Vou  are  the  only  peopb  that  come  here  that 
do  not  come  to  squeeze  my  peoi^le."'  That  is  the  impression  throughout  the 
East ;  it  is  a  system  o{  sipieezing.  There  are  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and 
Tortuguese  there,  and  a  few  Euglislimen  in  I3ankok  where  this  <jccurred  ;  and 
they  try  to  make  money  fast,  but  they  do  it  by  S(jueezing  the  peoi)le.  The 
Missionaries  are  there  for  other  purposes,  and  act  upiui  dill'erent  principles,  and 
the  king  of  that  country  is  intelligent  enough  to  discriminate  and  mark  the 
difference.  But,  ahis  !  great  multitudes  do  not  have  intelligence  enough  to 
discriminate  in  such  matters. 

Rev.  J.  F.  B.  Tinling :  I  wish  just  to  say  a  woru  with  respect  to 
the  opium  trade,  about  wliich  L  have  thought  and  written  a  good  deal. 
It  is  not  a  wonder  to  mo  that  most  people  shrink  from  the  (juestion 
because  of  its  vast  and  varied  character.  I  wish  specially  to  make 
this  suggestion.  There  is  a  question  agitated  just  now  between  the  two 
sections  of  those  who  support  the  anti-opium  movement,  and  that  question 
ought  to  be  settled  immediately.  The  fact  is  the  agitators  are 
paralysed  by  a  certain  doubt  and  dillerence  of  opinion  res[)i'cting  "ne'gded'^^*"* 
the  present  position  of  China,  respecting  the  amount  of  coercion 
or  the  presence  of  any  coercion  exercised  by  our  Government  over  the 
Chinese.  I  think  this  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  Conference ;  that  a  meetiug 
should  be  held  of  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  question,  and  some 
nwdus  livcndi,  some  mode  of  common  operation,  should  in  the  interests  of 
this  great  moral  cause  be  immediately  found.  But  I  wish  more  particularly 
to  say  that  while  we  have,  and  while  I  am  very  glad  that  we  have,  an  anti- 
opium  movement — two  anti-opium  movements — and  I  am  connected  with 
both  of  them  ;  while  I  think  the  present  movement  of  ]Mr.  Mabbs  for 
stirring  up  an  increasing  interest  in  this  cause  deserves  a  great  deal  more 
support  than  it  is  getting,  ana  that  it  will  get  support  as  it  becomes  known ; 
still  I  believe  the  true  Anti-Opium  Society  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  union  of  all 
the  Missionary  Societies.  1  believe  we  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  leaving 
a  cause  of  tiiis  kind  as  a  speciality  in  the  hands  of  certain  persons  outside 
the  organisation  of  our  Missionary  Societies. 

Mr.  Moir  B.  Duncan,  M.A.  (B.M.S.,  from  China) :  The  last  speaker  ha-, 
largely  anticipated  what  I  wished  distinctly  to  lay  before  the  Conference, 
namely,  the  desirability  of  having  accurate  statements  with  regard  to  tha 
opium  traffic.  I  have  been  part'ouiarly  interested  in  this  question,  and  have 
attended  the  Conference  all  through.  I  nas  perplexed  to  find  that  many 
seemed  to  support  ihe  views  given  in  djience  of  Dr.  Oust.  So  far  as  I 
could  follow  that  gentleman's  position,'  is  briefly  this:  that  in  point  of 
policy  it  cannot  be  opposed.  Is  policy,  therefore,  to  be  the  regulative  idea, 
either  in  regard  to  this  or  ariy  other  pioblem  V  Certainly  not.  And,  again, 
the  whole  lesson  of  history  has  been  to  show  that  what  is  morally  wrong  never 
can  be  politically  rigut.     Another  point  is  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
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Christian  commerce;  for,  applying  the  canons  laid  down  so  eloquently  by  Dr. 
Cairns,  what  Divine  idea  is  realised  by  this  opium  trade  ?  The  second 
point  was  that  in  commerce,  international  as  woU  as  individual,  there  ought 
to  be  a  principle  of  rif;hteousness  recognised.  Where  is  that  i)rinciple  dis- 
played in  this  desolating  trade  of  the  opium  traffic  ?  Surely  we  can  believe 
that  the  same  God  of  truth  who  hitherto  has  guided  us  will  yet  help  us  soon 
to  eflace  also  this  awful  blot  upon  our  Christian  honour  and  name  to-day. 

Rev.  Henry  Duncan  (Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions) :  I  venture 
to  express  the  view  that  no  more  important  question  has  come  before  this 
Conference  than  that  which  we  arc  called  upon  to  deal  with  at  our  meeting 
here.     We  are  constantly  asked  why  it  is  that  our  ^lissiunary  work  is  not 

progressing.      Why,  when  I  look  at  tho  facts  in  the  Mission- 
Sf^^'Tinfi""  iicltl,  when  I  look  at  the  vices  of  P]uropeans  in  heathen  lands, 

when  I  look  at  the  liquor  tratlic  carried  on  by  professing  Chris- 
tians, I  think  it  is  a  marvel  that  svo  are  making  any  impression  on  the 
ranks  of  heathenism.  I  would  just  like  to  quote  a  few  words  that  appeared 
last  year  in  I'lw  7'iiiirs,  which  1  think  express  a  great  truth,  which  ought  to 
find  an  echo  in  such  a  Conference  as  this.  '•  It  is  ahnost  inconceivable 
that  Christians  and  civilised  men  should  disregard  every  argument  of 
equity  and  right  and  adopt  a  policy  which  is  tantamount  to  the  destruction 
of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  innocent  savages.  For  savages,  whether  in 
Afri^'a  or  elsewhere,  alcohol  in  its  European  forms  is  ever  harmful.  Its 
mischiet"  is  without  alloy  and  without  compensation."  Now  let  rao  ask  the 
attention  of  the  Conference  to  these  words,  "Against  it  Missionaries  and 
Fchools  and  laws  fight  to  no  purpose."  Here  are  what  we  might  call  the 
resources  of  civilisn^ion  and  Cliristianity  frustrated  by  the;  liquor  tratlic,  and 
therefore  I  say  there  is  no  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
this  Conference  may  be  more  properly  directed  than  the  consequences  of 
this  evil  tratlic. 

And  now  1  would  just  like  to  appeal  to  Mission.arirs  present,  and  if  possible 

to   Missionaries    absent,  to  give  ns    who   are    at   home   some    infoniiation   on 

this   subject.      I  am  the   convener  of  a  very  larp'3  and  important   Committee 

of  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  the  (uiieral  Assend)ly  of  our  Church  ordered  to 

.  take    si)ecial    cognisance   of    tins    mutter,    and    1    have    preached 

tion  needed?"  frequently,  and  spf)ken  on  platforms  fre<|uently,  on  the  subject. 

]iut  what  I  ftel  is  that  we  wlio  are  at  home  and  who  are  trying 
to  influence  pu1)lic  opinion  on  tlie  subject  mustbesujiplied  with  facts  from  those 
who  are  in  the  jMission-field.  An  in1m)ate  friend  of  mine  in  the  Lower  Room 
yesterday  appealed  to  IVlissionaries  for  niformation  on  general  Mission  work  as 
the  best  means  of  stimulating  the  zeal  of  the  Churches  in  this  and  other 
countries.  I  would  appeal  to  the  JMissionaries  to  send  us  information  on  this 
subject,  for  if  we  who  go  to  platforms  can  only  speak  in  gener;il  terms,  we  will 
not  speak  with  jiower  or  effect.  l>ut  if  we  can  bring  before  those  to  whom  wt^ 
speak  facts  attested  by  earnest  Mis.sionaries  on  the  spot,  I  feel  sure  that  we  shall 
do  something,  at  any  rate,  to  rouse  the  con.sciencc  of  this  country  and  to 
evcrthrow  a  system  whicli  is  bringing  sifch  disgrace  on  civiliaed  nation.s  and 
upon  Christianity. 

Rev.  G.  Smith  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Swatow,  China) :  I  did 
not  intend  to  take  any  part  in  this  meeting,  but  owing  to  some  renvarks  that 
fell  from  one  of  the  speakers  I  was  led  to  hand  in  my  card,  and  1  would 
remark  in  regard  to  the  opium  traffic,  from  my  connection  with  IMissions  in 
China,  that  it  is  not  only  a  fearful  evil  to  the  Chinese,  but  it  is  a  fcnrful 
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evil  to  our  own  country.     In  fivo  minutes  it  is  irapossihlo  to  speak  of  all 
the  evil  that  it  does  to  the  Chinese.     I  commend  to  your  at- 
tention the  remarks  of  my  friend  Mr.  Piorcy,  so  terse,  so  true,  ^'"''"'^^'''of 

,  .  ■  ■    ,      ,  n  opium  trade. 

and  so  comprehensive  ;     .  cry  ono  of  them  might  be  a  text  for  a 

\on<^  commentary.     ]?ut  with  ref:jard  to  our  own  countrymen,  what  ovil  it 

does  to  them!     Youn^  nu!n  from  Chrisiiiin  fiuiiilios  ;^o  out  to  Chin.'i,  they 

get  into   firms  connected    with   the   opium  trallic :  they  gradually  l)ecome 

partners  and  take  part  in  this  trallic.     Their  consciences  boconio  defiled  and 

debased  ;  gradually  they  separate  themselves  from  Christian   ^Missionaries, 

and  at  h  ngth  tiiero  is  an  antagonism  between  tlio  mercantile  ((Mnniunity  and 

the  ^iissionary  community;  and  it  is  almost  impossihlo   tiiat  therc^  can  bo  a 

true  understanding  between  two  parti(>s  so  long  as  one  is  committed  to 

a  tr:tl1ic  that  is  immoral,  on  whicli  the  blessing  of  God  cannot  bo  asked, 

while  the  others  preach  and  practise  tho  doctrines  of  Christianity,     lleuco 

the  evil  that  is  being  done  to  tiio  sons  and  daughters  of  tlmse  who  go  out  and 

become  connected  with  tho  opium  tnillic  is  incalculiible.     Not  t)nly  is  their 

own  spiritual  character  atVected  by  it,  but  their  moral  character  is  Mtfected. 

Anotlier  feature  of  the  tradt^  is  this.     So  far  as  T  kiidw  there  is  no  .Missionary 

Society,  no  ('hurch  in  China  that  would  receive  into  it.s  ineniliership  an  opiiuii 

Kiuoker.     Then  there  i.s  aimtlier  aspect,  namely,  this  :   If  jteojile  in  our  country 

have  any  doubts  about  tho  riL,'litt;ousnes3  of  tho  trallii;,  other  nations         .  . 

have  nonci  whatevc^r.     Thoso  intorestod  in  any  busimss  can  hardly    ♦1.^'"'^"*' 
II  ■  Li         T-,  ii  Ti  111  other  nations, 

look  upon  It  With  a  disuiterested  eye.     rr.inco  looks  down  ujioii  ns 

with  contempt  in  all  our  pretensions  to  Christianity,  and  sneers  at  tis  for  par- 
taking in  the  opinm  tratHc.  We  drug  the  (.•hinaman  in  oider  to  <?et  his  money 
to  maintain  our  (loverinnent  in  India.  (lerniany  looks  down  ui)on  us  ;  America 
looks  down  upon  lis  ;  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  in  which  public  opinion 
is  not  aiL^ainst  our  country  in  this  matter.  Then  there  is  another  view  of  it 
wliich  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  Wo  have  lu-ard  it  stated  here, — and  this 
is  what  led  mo  to  hand  in  my  card — that  it  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  thing.  I  think 
wo  should  never  ^o  away  with  such  an  idea  from  a  Conference  like  this.  If 
anytliini;  is  anti-Christian,  we  must  remember  that  wo  liave  tlu;  Almii^hty  power 
of  Christ  on  our  side  a.L^ainst  it,  and  wo  iiui.st  lay  hold  upon  that  power,  and  iiso 
that  power,  in  order  to  overthrow  it. 

Rev.  James  Thomas  (1>.F.I>.S.,  formerly  of  Shanghai) :  I  should  not 
have  risen  but  for  the  remark  of  a  previous  speaker,  a  remark  which  I  fear 
will  bo  very  widely  misinterpreted,  and  wliich,  if  misinterpreted,  will  bo 
very  damaging  indeed.  It  is  not  that  wo  do  not  know  something  of  tho 
opium  traflic,  and  sorrow  over  it.  It  is  michievous,  :iiul  mischievous  only. 
I  should  like  to  have  said  something  about  its  evils,  physical,  moral,  and 
commercial,  but  time  will  not  allow  me.  IMay  I  recommend  those  who  do 
ioi  know  much  about  the  trat'lc,  for  the  trailic  itself  deserves  to  be  known, 
to  refer  to  tho  iJlue  Book  and  compare  these  two  items,  tho  value  of  tea 
exported  from  ("hina,  and  tho  value  of  the  imports  into  C'liina.  Tho  very 
startling  fact  will  be  found,  for  the  last  decade  China  has  given 
us  tea, — I  am  referring  to  tho  United  Kingdom, — receiving  in  *  raimg. 
exchange  opium,  with  a  balance  of  trade  against  her.  Now  supposing  it 
were  even  a  luxury,  without  any  harmful  propensity  whatever,  there  is 
bankruptcy  alone  upon  a  national  scale.  The  great  dilliculty  in  dealing  with 
this,  as  far  as  the  Englishmen  is  concerned,  is  the  Indian  revenue.  Who 
could  have  thought  of  what  has  passed  within  tho  last  month  in  this 
country  without  feeling  the  great  force  of  what  ono  gentleman  stated  as  io 
the  revival  of  a  Christian  conscience  ?     And  if  tho  Christian  conscience  of 
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this  country  can  bo  but  touched  by  tho  immorality  of  this  traffic,  and 
pressure  be  broiif^ht  to  bear  upon  the  Government,  whether  it  bo  a  Con- 
servative or  a  Liberal  Government,  I  venture  to  believe  that  Government 
will  yield. 

My  work  in  China  was  tho  work  of  a  Christian  Minister  in  Shanghai,  to  tho 

miTCiintile  coniinunity  tlu-re.     1  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  1  kept  silemo 

ufttr  what  has  been  said,  if  1  did  not  suy  one  word  to  show  that  tlio  inoichauts 

in  our  treaty  ports  in  heathen  lands,  if  other  Mission  lands  bo  like  China,  will 

help  Christian  Missionaries  anywhere,  everywhere,  if  you  will  give 

t\stZlL\.^L.  them  the  opportunity.     I  was  the  first  Minister  of  tlie  Union  Church 

the  merchants.  .      ,,,  i     ■       t  i  i  l      i.         xi  -iu       i.    i     i    •  nr-     • 

m  Sham,diai ;  I  could  not  stay  there  without  helpnig  m  Mission 
work,  and  the  merchiiiits  on  the  spot  supported  thmugh  tliat  Church  two 
European  .Mi.s.sionaries,  paying  tlieir  salaries.  They  .sui»p(irted  a  great  many 
schools,  and  worked  them,  and  tliey  have  borne  the  entire  cost  of  the  largest 
hospital  devoted  to  the  Chinese  work  in  the  whole  of  China  ;  and  during  the  ten 
years  (jf  my  work  there  they  have  given  to  me — they  have  passed  through  my 
hands,  as  charitable  gifts,  over  £50,000.  If  Christian  Missionaries  will  show 
merchants  on  the  spot  how  they  can  h'jlp  them  in  their  work,  I  will  undertake 
to  say  for  the  merchants  that  they  will  help  largely  and  with  all  their  hearts. 

Rev.  Goodeve  Mabbs :  What  I  want  to  say  especially  is  this,  that  so  far 
from  this  time  being  a  lime  lor  intense  discouragement,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  a  time  for  encouragt  ment.     Perhaps  there  never  was  so  much  attention 

drawn  to  the  question  in  various  ways  as  at  tho  present  time, 
agemcnt  ^^^  1  think  the  influence  of  this  Conference  will  tend  powerfully 

in  that  direction.  We  have  facts  hghting  for  ns,  W^ithin  the  last 
two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a  falling  oil"  of  a  million  sterling  in  the 
opium  revenue  derived  by  the  Indian  Government  from  China.  Have  we  not 
encouragement  there  ?  The  tendency  is  for  the  Indian  Government  to  lose 
its  opium  revenue,  and  that  must  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  so  fiir  as  we  can 
see.  Is  there  not  in  this  every  reason  why  we  should  take  courage  and  put 
forth  our  utmost  eilorts  in  order  that  we  may  make  an  end  of  this  great  evil. 
Then  India  is  depending  lor  its  revenue  upon  .something  that  comes  from  a 
foreign  source,  and  which  is  under  foreign  control ;  and  as  the  influences 
are  such  as  lessen  it  from  year  tv  year,  surely  there  is  every  reason  why  our 
Indian  Government  should  put  its  finances  in  order,  otherwise  there  will  be 
bankruptcy.  Hence  we  have  this  necessity  again  fighting  in  our  favour. 
Then  let  us  do  what  we  can  in  every  way.  One  direction  in  which  we  could 
do  more  is  prayer.  There  is  an  Anti-Opium  Prayer  Union,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  known  to  all  in  this  room.  Members  may  affiliate  themselves 
with  it  and  join  in  the  work. 

Rev.  W.  Stevenson  (Secretary,  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Ladies'  Society 
for  Female  Education,  formerly  of  Madras)  :  One  or  two  words.  First  with 
reference  to  this  opium  traffic  I  will  say  this,  that  our  influence  with  Govern- 
ment and  with  the  general  public  may  be  expected  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  certainty  of  the  ground  which  we  take  up,  and  wo  ought  to  make  per- 
fectly sure  that  every  statement  we  make  is  backed  up  by  facts.  We  must 
approach  the  whole  question  in  a  spirit  of  utter  fairness  and  real 
^^ne*subjecr^'  ^^^^  °^  truth,  SO  that  wc  may  not  merely  make  general  state- 
ments and  broad  condemnations.  It  is  a  complicated  question. 
I  know  Christian  men,  very  earnest  supporters  of  Missions,  who  defend 
the  course  the  Indian  Government  now  takes  in  tho  matter.  Now  I  do  not 
suy  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.     T  know  quite  well  how  far  the  atmo- 
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sphere  of  ludian  officialism  intiucncos  even  goo<l  men,  but  I  s;iy  if  wo  are  to 
make  sure  of  influencing  the  public,  and  influencing  the  Govoriiini'iit  wo  must 
take  care  that  the  ground  we  take  up  can  bo  sustained  through  and  through. 

I  wish  therefore  further  that  somo  one  wlio  really  is  conversjint  with  the 
subject  could  put  before  the  public  the  cpiestiou  with  ftill  knowledf^'o  of  all 
its  details  and  with  reference  to  all  its  bearings,  so  that  tho  general  public 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  have  full  information  on  the  matter  may  bo 
informed  ;  and  if  thero  is  such  ;*  book  already  written  1  wish  it  were  br(  night 
to  tho  notice  of  the  Conference,  so  that  we  might  know  where  to  look  for 
the  information  that  wo  really  need. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  Missions  and  wealth.  Dr.  Warneck's  book  on 
"Culture  and  Missions"  brings  out  this  fact,  that  it  would  pay  merchants,  it 
would  pay  conunorce  to  treat  our  ^fissions  as  a  great  investment.  . 
Missions  have  such  a  wimderful  influence  in  doveloiiing  trade  that  inveilajent" 
any  Company  who  would  go  in  and  found  a  Mission  for  the  mere 
puqioHC  of  developinj;  trade  in  a  great  savage  or  barbarous  land  would  lind 
it  pay  as  a  mere  matter  of  commerce.  It  is  well  worth  while  reading  the  facts 
of  this  (juostion  as  given  in  that  book  of  Dr.  Warneck's.  We  are  met  in  God's 
Providence  with  two  tremendous  facts  in  tiie  present  day  in  wliich  we  see  the 
connection  between  commerce  and  Mis-sions  ;  we  see  a  wonderful  opening  up 
of  all  lands  to  the  (Jospcl,  and  we  sec  in  connection  with  that  also  a  most  won- 
derful development  of  trade,  a  vast  increase  in  tho  wealth  of  the  country, 
so  striking  tliat  wo  really  may  (piestion  whether  we  are  proi)orti()nately  doing 
so  nuich  for  Missions  ;is  was  dtme  tifty  or  sixty  years  agt).  Is  there  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  private  income  of  the  nation  given  to  Missicms  as  there 
used  to  bo  ?  Have  wo  not  these  two  great  facts  standing  ojiposite  to  each 
other  in  God's  Providence  ?  God  has  opened  tho  world  to  the  (lospel  ;  God  has 
given  us  wealth.  If  we  could  only  consecrate  our  wealth  and  devote  it  to 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  wo  should  lind  a  most  wonderful  harvest  to  the  honour 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  David  McLaren :  May  I  give  a  word  of  explanation  as  I  have  been 
referred  to  ?  I  do  not  despair  of  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  righteousness. 
I  intend  doing  all  in  my  power,  as  I  have  done  for  forty- eight 
years.  But  I  read  in  history  that  God  gives  nations  a  locus  "p*«*»°»- 
jii')iiteiiti(C,  a  place  for  repentance,  and  if  that  is  not  availed  of,  Ho  then 
takes  it  into  His  own  hands.  I  would  not  despair  of  tho  cause  of  righteous- 
ness in  any  part  of  tho  contest  going  on  between  God  and  tho  enemy.  How 
was  the  slave  trade  abolished  '?  Wilberforce  persevered  ;  he  enlightened 
the  conscience  of  this  country,  and  he  secured  eventually  its  abolition.  His 
work  was  taken  up  by  Buxton,  and  others,  and  slavery  itself  in  the  West 
Indies  was  abolished.  Tho  conscience  of  the  country  was  informed.  Lot 
us  go  on  trying  to  inform  the  conscience  of  this  country.  How  shall  we 
thank  God  if  so  be  we  succeed  ?  But  my  fear  is  this.  We  know  that  is 
not  the  only  mode  in  which  the  cause  of  righteousness  trium])hs.  Will  any 
one  tell  me  how  slavery  was  abolished  in  tho  United  States  ?  We  in  this 
country  endeavoured  to  influence  their  conscience ;  men  in  the  North 
endeavoured  to  influence  the  conscience  of  America  ;  they  refused  to  listen, 
and  by  such  judgments  as  tho  v/orld  never  saw  was  that  gicat  blot  effaced. 
My  fear  has  been  of  late,  that  whilst  it  is  our  duty  to  labour  on  consuantly, 
it  may  be  by  the  latter  means  that  God  will  awaken  us.  But,  as  I  said,  it 
is  our  duty  to  enlighten  the  conscience  of  Christians  in  this  country  so  that 
when  tho  judgment  comes  they  may  discern  what  it  has  corae  for. 

Dr.  Maxwell  closed  tho  meeting  with  prayer. 
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AITLXDIX. 

What  are  toe  to  e2\:cct  from    Ger)iian    i-ul'j)ii<  itlon  for    German   and    other 

Mi^aion  v:orh  f 

By  the    IIev.  Dk.  Schrkiber  (Rhenish  Missionary   Society). 

As  it  is  a  well-known,  and  from  all  sides  acknowledged,  fact  that  our  whole 
modern  Mission  work  has  a  very  intimate  relation  to  modern  ci>l(  )nisation,  the  enter- 
ing of  the  German  Empire  amongst  tlie  cohniising  powers  could  not  but  arouse  the 
keen  interest  of  all  who  care  for  Mission  work  and  its  extension.  But  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  the  feelings  and  forebodings  thus  created  diller  very  widely  indeed, 
especially  so  between  English  and  German  Christians.  If  my  judgment  is  right. 
I  would  venture  to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  in  England  people  have  expected 

too  little,  and  in  Germany  too  nuich.  good  f(;r  Mission  work  from 
d^er!°°'  this  newly  and  so  unexpectedly  begun  German  colonisation.     It  was 

this  observation  that  induced  me  to  bring  the  (piestiun  before  the 
General  Missionary  Conference,  hoping  that  it  might  be  given  to  me  to  take 
away  at  least  some  misunderstandings,  and  by  doing  so  to  further  and  foster,  at 
least,  to  some  extent,  the  mutual  sympathy  and  cordial  co-operation  between 
English  and  German  ^Missions.  In  order  that  we  may  come  to  a  right  and 
unbiassed  judgment  about  the  question  :  What  is  to  be  expected  from  German 
Colonisation  for  German  and  other  Mission  work  ?  it  seems  to  be  the  best  and 
safest  way  to  try  to  understand  rightly  the  forces  now  at  work,  and  especially 
to  notice  carefully  the  cli'ects  produced  already  by  this  noteworthy  movement. 

Let  me  begin,  then,  v.ith  some  dark  forebodings  that  have  been  aroused  by 
the  German  colonisation,  especially  amongst    English   people.     The   fer.r  was 

expressed,  at  least  some  time  ago,  lest  the  political  and  mercantile 
ofamtazoidfm  antagonism,  naturally   enough   elicited   and   strengthened  by  the 

German  power  becoming  a  competitor  in  colonial  enterprises,  might 
extend  itself  also  to  the  sphere  of  ^lission  work,  and  disturb  thu  sympathy  and 
happy  concord  that  hitherto  has  reigned  almost  uninterruptedly  in  those  regions 
between  German  and  English  Christians. 

I  can  fully  understand  how  such  fears  must  have  been  engendered  by  certain 
articles  in  German  newspapers  and  periodicals,  but  anyone  who  know?  how  very 
little  connection  there  is  between  our  German  Missi<^u  peoide  and  the  general 
daily  press,  would  not  be  very  prone  to  foster  such  fears,  and  anyone  who  has 
read  our  German  Missionary  publications,  during  these  last  years,  and  has  taken 
notice  of  the  verdict  of  the  united  secretaries  of  almost  all  the  German  Mission- 
ary Societies  gathered  at  Bremen,  two  years  ago,  about  the  tlionmghly  interna- 
tional character  of  Evangelical  ^Mission  work,  will  be  quite  ready  to  agree  with 
me,  that  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  forbode  iuch  a  disastrous  eti'ect  of 
German  cokmisation  upon  Missionary  enterprise.  But  there  were  other 
apprehensions  for  which  thtre  seeined  to  be  much  more  reason,  and  which  have 
found  utterance,  even  in  many  English  Miss  onary  periodicals.  No  <loubt  the 
Germans,  and  even  the  German  authorities  in  the  new-burn  (Serman  colonies, 
were  going  to  adopt  the  French  system  of  political  narrow-mindedness,  so  that 

only  Germai!,  and  no  other  ^lissionaries,  should  be  allowed  to  live 
exclusiveness  ^^^^   Work    within    thi;   borders  of   those  cohjiiies.     Was  not  this 

clearly  proclaimed  in  many  a  leading  article  of  German  nev  sj)apers; 
was  n<  >t  this  brought  forward  as  a  matter  that  needed  no  production  of  any  reasons 
being  a  necessary  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  our  young  colonial  enterprises  I 
And,  v;hat  must  be  considered  as  of  still  greater  weiglit,  was  not  the  Government 
really  acting  according  to  this  rule  ]  Were  not  the  English  Baptist  Missionaries 
of  the  Cameroons  induced,  or  even  compelled,  to  leave  that  region  in  order  to 
be  supplanted  by  German  ^Missionaries  { 

Now,  as  for  this  last  named  fact,  1  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  matter 
right  through  ;  and  really,  up  to  this  day,  I  do  not  at  all  feel  certain  that  the 
Engliah  Baptiata  were  in  fact  driven  away,  and  that  they  did  not  choose  of  their 
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own  accord,  for  one  or  other  reason,  to  leave  this  Mission-field.  But  even  if  this 
deplorable  fact  could  not  be  deuiud,  and  likewise  the  existence  of  this  wrong 
tendency  in  the  German  colonial  quarters  must  be  admitted,  I,  nevertheless,  am 
prepared  to  assert  that  we  have  not  to  expect  any  such  thing,  for  the  future, 
from  German  colonisation.  It  has  been  clearly  and  emphatically  stated,  by  all 
German  ^Missionary  Societies,  that  this  tlieory,  if  adopted  by  Germany,  would  be 
almost  a  death  blow  to  the  whole  'German  Mission  w^ork,  two-thirds  of  our 
Foreign  Missionaries  being  at  woi  n  English  and  Dutch  colonies.  And 
therefore,  and  for  the  sake  of  justice  .uid  gratitude,  we  have  protested  against  it 
with  all  our  might,  .and  have  asked  for  any  Foreign  Missionaries  within  the 
borders  of  our  colonies  the  same  freedom  and  protection,  as  our 
own  Missionaries  are  enjoying  in  English  and  Dutch  colonies,  as  we  f"^7^j°' 
have  gratefully  acknowledged  at  every  opportunity.  I  am  assured 
our  colonial  movement  has  already  overcf)me  this  children's  disease  ;  and  every 
thoughtful  German  will  be  quite  as  unwilling  to  take  the  French  for  his  pattern 
in  this  as  in  any  other  respect. 

But  you  will  ask  me  what  reasons  I  have  for  such  nopeful  expectations. 
Let  me  refer  you  to  East  Africa,  where  till  now  nothing  hiis  been  heard  about 
removing  the  English  Missionaries  or  to  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  where  the 
Australian  Missionaries  are  allowed  to  go  on  with  their  work  without  any 
molestation  ;  or  to  the  Manshall  Islands,  where  the  AniericaJi  ^fissionaries,  after 
some  little  transient  trouble  in  the  })eginning,  even  hail  the  Gernnui  Government 
as  ])romoting  their  work. 

lint  here  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  out  of  place  to  remind  you  of  the 
fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  German  colonies  are  not  luider  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  German  Imperial  Government,  but  under  that  of  private  com- 
panies, which  have  obtained  a  royal  charter  very  much  in  tlie  same  way  as  the 
old  English  East  Indian  Company.  It  is  obv'  iis  that  the  German  Government 
or  the  German  people  in  general  cannot  be  made  responsible  for 

any   wrong   tendencies   that   may   be    found  in    some    of    those  „  "5^*"  ^^^^^t 
.="„„,  ,,  ,  .,•'  .      .  ..  y  i.      1,1  not  responsible, 

companies.     Ihat  would  be  quite  as  unjust  as  it  1  were  to  blame 

the  whole  English  people  for  the  well-known  enmity  of  the  old  English  East 

India  Company  against  ^lissionaries.     But  I  think  we  have  every  reason  to 

expect  that  by  dint  of  the  supreme  direction  of  the  German  Government  and 

owing  to  the  influence  of  German  Missionaries  and  Missionary  Societies,  those 

wrong  tendencies  will  be  counterbalanced  and  overcome  by-and-by. 

This  is  also  my  opinion  about  one  other  very  dangerous  tendency,  which  has 
been  shown  in  the  Cierman  colonial  movement,  in  a  very  alarming  degree, — I 
mean  the  tendency  of  confounding  colonial  int-jrests  with  those  of  the  Gospel. 
I  am  sure  many  English  Christians  must  have  been  very  much  alarmed, 
perhaps  even  shocked,  by  numerous  articles  in  our  Gel  man  newspapers,  in 
which  the  ^Missionaries  were  declared  to  be  the  best  pioneers  for  colonisa+'.on, 
and  were  even  admonished  not  any  longer  to  be  so  foolish  and  unpatriotic  as 
only  to  think  of  furthering  the  intcivsts  of  Christ's  kingdom,  but 
t^  remember  also  their  duty  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  ^'  °^®'' 
German  E.npire.  I  should  say  it  i^  on  account  of  such  expectations  that  the 
coming  of  German  IMisslonarios  into  the  German  colonier,  has  been  hailed  and 
even  asked  for  by  those  who  do  not  care  a  bit  for  the  spread  <  '  ^he  Gospel. 

There  was  no  doubt  a  great  danger  of  the  German  Mission  ueing  led  astray 
by  those  tendencies  especially  as  they  were  accompanied  by  many  alluring 
promises  on  the  one  hand  and  menaces  on  the  other.  We  have  every  reason  for 
tlianking  God  that  this  danger  has  been  avoided.  Very  fortunate  it  was,  that 
(rernian  Mission  work  has  not  sprung  up  simultaneously  with  Cierman  colonisa- 
tion, but  is  of  much  older  standing.  It  had,  therefore,  idready  acquired  firmness 
enough  to  withstand  those  temptations  ;  there  were  real  Missionary  spirit  and 
<,'hristian  understanding  enough  in  our  leading  Missionary  bodies  to  feei  at  once 
that  it  was  quite  out  of  place  to  appeal  to  our  German  patriotism  as  far  as 
\li-,siou;iry  enterprises  are  concerned.  The  same  Ccmference  of  Bremen  that  so 
airongly  emphasised  the  international  character  of  Evangelical  Mission  work,  at 
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the  same  time  cleclare<l  it  to  be  improper  and  inconsistent  with  the  princii>les  of 
tlio  Gospel,  to  make  the  Missionaries  subservient  to  any  colonial  interests, 
although,  of  course,  all  of  us  agree  that  their  work  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  healthy  development  of  any  European  colony  or  possession. 

But  there  were  not  only  those  dark  forebodings  rcjused  by  the  German 
colonial  movement,  some  of  which  I  have  just  tried  to  refute,  or  at  least  tu 
reduce  to  their  proper  value  :  with  us  in  Ciennany  especially,  many  briglit 
hopes  were  also  raised,  which  I  am  afraid  will  never  be  fulfilled.  There  were 
many  amongst  us  who  thought  that  now  we  had  got  our  own  colonies  with  a 
numerous  heathen  population,  the  Missionary  duty  would  become  so  obvious 
and  urgent,  that  Mission  work  would  at  once  cease  to  be  the  con- 

c  rig  u  e.  ^Qj^  Qf  some  small  minority  of  the  nation,  as  had  been  the  case  till 
then,  but  would  become  by  degrees  an  enterprise  supported  and  fostered  by  the 
whole  German  nation.  Those  persons  were  not  aware  that  only  thoroughly 
believing  Christians  will  ever  show  a  lasting  interest  for  the  spread  of  the  G<jspel, 
and  make  sacrifices  for  it.  There  have  been  made  numerous  appeals  upon  our 
German  merchants  and  upon  our  educated  classes  in  general  for  a  larger  antl 
more  liberal  participation  in  Mission  work,  but  those  who  had  expected  any 
considerable  result  from  it  have  been  sorely  disappointed.  No;  with  us  in 
Germany  as  everywhere  else  Mission  work  has  been  confined,  as  it  must  be,  to 
the  little  flock  of  real  believers.  But,  as  regards  all  real  Christians  in  Germany, 
we  may  assuredly  expect  that  they  will  be  more  earnest  for  Missions  than  they 
have  been  hitherto.  They  have  got  a  new  imi)ul9e  by  the  German  colonisation, 
the  heathen  have  been  brought  nearer  to  their  heart  by  becoming  their  fellow 
faiibjects,  and  the  duty  of  making  the  way  of  salvation  knowTi  to  them  is  dawn- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  wish  to  do  God's  will  and  to  be 
led  by  His  guidance.  Germany  has  been  providentially  prepared  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  Missionary  d'ity  resulting  from  the  acquirement  of  colonies ;  it  has 
plenty  of  Missionary  Societies  and  organisations,  and  even  of  Missionary  experi- 
ence, the  only  thing  wanting  till  recently  was  a  n-ore  general  and  especially  a 
more  generous  love  ai^d  interest  for  Mission  work.  This  want  1  expect  to  be 
supplied,  at  least  to  a.  large  extent,  by-and-by  in  consequence  of  this  impulse 
given  by  the  Colonic.!  movement.  In  order  to  prove  the  good  reason  we  have 
for  such  hopes,   I  need  only  point  to  the  three  new  Missionarj' 

Sodetier  ''Societies  that  have  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  to  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  the  older  Societies  have  not 
at  all  bet  crippled  in  their  means,  but  on  the  contrary  have  been  able  even  to 
enlarge  considerably  their  spheres  of  working.  But  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  a  similar  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission 
in  Germany  also,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  the  Gcrinan  Roman  Catholics 
take  a  much  livelier  interest  in  Foreign  Mission  work  than  they  have  done 
hitherto.  Already  some  new^  seminaries  for  training  the  Missionaries  have  been 
erected,  and  especially  in  our  German  Colonies  the  Roman  Catholics  will  prove 
very  keen  competitors  of  the  Evangelical  Missionaries.  This  seems  to  be  the 
more  dangerous  as  the  German  Government,  lik'j  some  other  Governments, 
that  of  the  United  States  for  instance,  has  sh  ,  wn  some  signs  of  preferring 
Roman  Catholic  to  Protestjint  Missions.  The  reason  for  this  very  obvious  and 
remarkable  tendency  I  cannot  explain  just  now. 

However,  our  Evangelical  Missio  *  ■ ,  Societies  have  no  reason  to  complain 

as  yet.     On  the  contrary,  they  have  met  with  very  friendly  treatment,  and  even 

with  many  valuable  encouragements  from  the  side  of  the  (ierman 

en  °^™*ement -^^P*^"*^  Government,  as  well  as  of  the  leaders   of  the  Colonial 

Companies.     The  Basle  Missionary  Society  will  gladly  confirm  this, 

concerning  their  newly-begun  work  in  the  Cameroons,  and  our  Rhenish  Society 

can  only  do  the  same  regarding  the  reception  and  assistance  our  Missionaries  find 

in  German  New  Guinea. 

But  1  think  not  German  Missionary  Societies  alone,  but  all  Evangelical 
Missions,  will  derive  at  least  some  benefit  from  German  colonisation.  The 
extension  of  colonies  belonging  to  Evangelical  powers,  as  caused  partly  by  the 
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rise  of  German  colonies,  partly  by  the  impulse  given  through  it  to  the  English 
possessions  for  further  expansion,  especially  in  Africa,  must  be  hailoJ  by  all 
Mission  friends  as  identical  with  an  extension  of  those  regions,  where  Evangelical 
Missionaries  will  be  allowed  to  work  without  molestation. 

There  is  left  one  rather  delicate  and  critical  point  to  be  mentioned  here, — I 
mean  the  influence  German  colonisation   must   have  upon  the  dreadful  rum 
trade, — this  very  lamentable  and  shameful  hindrance  of  all  Mission 
work.     No  doubt  our  colonies  have  given  and  will  give  a  miglity        ^sAT' 
stimulus  to  German  trade;  and  as,  alas  I  the  rum  trade  forms  a  very 
considerable  part  of  our  trade,  especially  with  Africa,  and  as  brandy  is  produced 
in  enormous  quantities  in  Germany,  lam  afraid  this  scandalous  trade  will  go 
on  and  even  increase  until  either  the  Christian  ccmscience  will  be  sufiiciently 
aroused  to  enforce  the  extinction  of  this  shocking  stain   upon  the   Christian 
name,  or  until  pnidence  will  teach  the  traders  that  by  means  of  the  nun  trade 
they  saw  otT  the  branch  upon  which  they  are  sitting.     Meanwhile,  I  am  afraid 
wc  have  no  reason  to  blame  one  another,  as  there  is  no  great  difi'erence  in  this 
respect  between  German  and  English  or  Dutch  and  American  trade,  and  any 
increase  of  the  trade  in  general  would  produce  the  same  obnoxious  ellect. 

But  I  am  very  glad  I  have  to  say  one  thing  more  concerning  this  topic. 
German  colonisation  is  by  no  means  everywhere  an  agency  for  promoting  the 
rum  trade.     On  the  contrary,  in  all  the  possessions  of  the  German  . 

New  Guinea  Company  all  selling  of  rum  or  brandy  to  the  natives  has  ifew  Guin^ 
been  strictly  interdicted.     Perhaps  we  may  hope  that  this  excellent 
pattern  will  be  followed  also  in  other  German  colonies. 

I  shall  be  content  if  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  you  that  we  are  by 
no  means  to  expect  nothing  but  bad  results  from  German  colonisation  fr>r 
Foreign  Missions,  but  that  this,  like  almost  all  important  movements  in  the  world's 
history,  has  a  twofold  aspect, — on  the  one  side  producing  new  hindrances  to,  on 
the  other  new  furtlierances  for  the  growth  of  (Jod's  kingdom.  But  if  in 
this  case  the  furtherances  are  of  greater  consequences  than  the  hindrances  (as 
is  my  own  opinion),  or  the  reverse,  I  leave  to  everyone  to  decide  as  he  likes  ;  but 
1  hope  .all  of  us  will  unite  in  trusting  to  our  Lord,  that  He  by  His  overruling 
power  and  wisdom  will  make  this,  like  all  other  things,  subservient  to  His 
thoughts  of  mercy  and  compassion  towards  uicul.iud. 
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I. 

MEMOIITAL  PRESENTKb  TO  THE  CEXTEXARY  COXFEREXCE  ON 
FOREIGN  ML^SlON^i  BY  THE  NETHERLANDS  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY.* 

Tlie  experience  itf  the  Ndhcrlauth  Missiowirij  Stjciety  in  regard  to  .v>tne  of  the  topics 
moved  iH  the  Fro^/niraine  of  the  Co/nmittee  for  the  London  General  Conference 
of  Forc'ujii  Miasunis. 

In  the  Mildniay  Conference  of  1878  the  Deputy  of  the  Netherlands  Mis- 
sionary Society  had  the  honour  to  deliver  a  report  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
that  Society  and  to  some  questions  in  connection  with  the  subject,  to  which  it 
may  be  allowed  to  refer  as  introJuctiftn  to  the  present  Memoir.  (See  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Gent-ral  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,"  etc.  London  :  John 
F.  Shaw  A:  Co.,  1871),  p.  155,  etc.)- 

The  topics  mentioned  in  the  programme  of  the  Committee  for  the  present 
Conference  had,  since  long  in  high  degree,  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of  our 
Society,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  other  brethren. 
The  following  maybe  considered  as  a  survey  of  what  we  learned  from  the  history 
of  our  own  Society  during  almost  a  century. 

We  shall  follow  the  order  proposed  by  the  Committee. 

I.  Modes  of  Operation  in  the  Foreign  Fiexd. 

1.  SeJf'Sfipport  and  .^elf-tjoiu  riinitut  in  natire  Chiirches. 

(1)  As  for  s<-if-.iiij>poit  ill  native  Churches  much  depends  on  tlie  social  con- 
diti<jn  of  the  natives.  Our  Society  experienced,  that  in  general  the  native 
churches  could  not  contribute  but  a  small  share  in  the  support  of  their  church 
and  school  buildings,  salaricr.,  and  further  expenses  for  public  service  and 
education. 

In  reference  to  ^eJf-fjovcrioiitnt  we  observe  that  our  native  preachers,  though 
well  trained  and  in  many  respects  equal  to  their  task,  still  want  tlie  supervision 
of  European  Missicuaries,  if  to  be  kept  in  c«jnstancy  and  soundness  of  preaching. 
Being  raised  by  Christianity  from  very  primitive  conditions,  they  h.tve  not 
reached  that  degree  of  consistency  whicli  can  make  them  fully  answer. l'iIu  for 
their  conduct.  There  are  gratifying  exceptions,  no  doubt,  but  in  general  the 
Missionary  must  be  on  the  alert.  For  this  reason  the  ministration  of  the 
sacraments  cannot  be  trusted  to  native  ministers. 

The  preachers  are  assisted  by  elders,  by  which  means  we  succeeded  in 
interesting  the  Church  members  in  the  concerns  of  public  worship.  In  con- 
sistorial  meetings  the  interests  of  the  congregation  are  discussed,  and  as  these 

•  The  following  document,  coming  with  the  official  sanction  of  the  Conimittee  of 
the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Report.  We  regret  that 
no  other  place  could  be  found  for  it.— Ed. 
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arc  generally  presided  over  by  the  Missionary,  he  partakes  in  every  concern, 
tinds  opportunities  to  advise  and  to  instruct,  etc. 

Some  of  the  members  have  their  private  religious  meetings,  whicli  they  call 
coriifiootans,  in  which  they  read  the  Scriptures,  pray,  and  sing. 

The  female  members  have  their  special  meetings,  and  gather  contributions 
for  the  schools. 

2.  (a)  lloii'  to  educate  natire  evangelists  and  pastors,  and  (b)  to  stimulate  tlie 
higher  life  and  enthusiasm  of  amvertsfor  the  conversion  of  the  hxifhen. 

(a)  With  a  view  to  educating;  native  evangelists  and  pastors,  our  Society  hab 
a  training  insfit^ition  in  the  Minahassa,  where,  besides  some  of  the  secular 
branches,  iJiblical  instruction  and  practical  exercises  in  teaching  and  preaching 
form  the  principal  materials. 

In  Java  every  Missionary  has  a  number  of  young  men,  partaking  of  his 
instruction,  and  being  in  that  way  educated  for  their  task. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  schoolmasters  and  evangelists  or  catechists, 
depending  entirely  on  the  propensities  and  fitness  of  each  individual  for  either 
task,  although  the  schoolmasters  partake  of  the  same  instruction,  and  must  be 
able  to  catechise  young  people,  where  this  is  required. 

(h)  As  for  stimulating  the  enthiisiasm  of  our  converts  for  vhe  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  we  experience  that  in  our  Missions  this  is  a  very  difficult  task,  on 
account  of  the  low  standard  of  civilisr+ion  of  the  natives.  There  are  among 
them  some  instances  of  real  interest  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  ;  but  in 
general  we  experience  that  such  a  spirit  is  not  alive  among  our  neophytes, 
although  our  ISlissionaries  endeavour  to  raise  it. 

The  Javanese  are  under  certain  conditions  fit  and  ready  to  propagate  the 
Christian  religion.  We  had  our  Paulus  Jossari  and  his  fellows,  men  full  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among 
their  relations  and  friends.  But  the  opposition  of  ^lohammedan  priests  and 
Hadjis  is  there  a  real  stumbling  block,  and  has  a  great  inthit-nce  upon  natives, 
who,  though  true  Christians,  yet  by  a  certain  natural  apathy  abstain  from 
regular  i>rtaching,  only  now  and  then  testifying  of  Jesus  Christ  and  their  faith 
in  private  c(mversation. 

Yet  the  European  Missionary  draws  great  advantage  from  his  native  helpers, 
teachers,  and  preachers,  who  open  ways  of  access  to  the  natives,  and  contribute 
greatly  to  contidential  intercourse.  The  helpers,  etc.,  form  the  line  between 
the  Mis-sionaries  and  the  population. 

o.  JIow  to  adapt  Missionarij  methods  to  the  different  states  of  civilisation  or 
harharism  among  heathen  nations  :  {a)  Education ;  (6)  Woman  s  work  ;  {c)  Medical 
Missions,  etc. 

In  general  our  Missionaries  endeavour  to  gain  a  firm  position  in  the  Mission- 
field.  The^'  are,  by  their  studies  in  Europe  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
Malay,  and,  being  destined  for  Java,  likewise  with  the  Javanese  language, 
before  entering  the  field.  They  improve  their  linguistic  knowledge  by  continued 
study  and  by  conversation  with  the  natives. 

As  long  iXA  they  are  considered  as  strangers  their  influence  is  scant.  By 
medical  and  surgical  aid  they  attract  scmie  of  the  natives,  so  at  least  it  is  in 
Java,  and  though  the  effect  in  regard  to  Christianisation  may  not  directly  be 
visible,  yet  a  sjtirit  of  good  will  is  raised,  which  leads  to  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  Missionary  and  his  native  assistants. 

Those  assistants  are  generally  young  men,  living  with  the  Missionary  and 
his  family,  and  partaking  of  his  instruction  and  family  worship,  having  on  their 
side  to  render  household  services,  for  which  they  are  fed  and  dressed.  In  the 
Mniahassa  those  young  men  are  called  Moorids.  The  lady  of  the  house  has  her 
anak-piaras  (adopted  children,  however,  in  a  sense  that  they  continue  to  be 
members  of  their  own  native  families,  whom  they  visit  regularly),  girls,  who 
partake  of  the  same  advantages  as  the  boys,  and  render  services  m  the  female 
line,  being  instructed  in  all  sorts  of  household  business. 

AH  this  and  more  may  be  considered  as  introduction  to  the  labours,  and  has 
proved  to  lay  a  reliable  foundation. 
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4,  ITnin  to  adapt  Mhnionimi  methods  to  the  d'tff'' rent  forms  of  reliijhtn  tiiwnij 
non-C/irixl'(in  peoples  ;  especially  those  hieing  Hucred  fjoolcH. 

We  must  begin  to  observe  that  sacred  books  are  in  the  Netherland  East 
Indies  <*ut  of  the  question.  The  Mohammedans  there  cannot  bo  sairl  to  have 
their  Koran.  Altliough  the  priests  and  santris  read  it,  they  do  not  understand 
it,  and  v/ill  hardly  be  able  to  quote  passa'^es  in  Arabic.  In  their  controversies 
they  will  rarely  allude  to  the  Koran,  sometimes  to  the  Moslem  lei^ends,  but  then 
generally  in  a  form,  which  in  Java  is  known  as  gnelmoo  or  iliuoo  (mysterious 
science). 

In  Java  Islam  is  corrupted  by  Hinduism,  of  which  as  well  as  of  nature- 
culture  considerable  remnants  are  alive.  The  religion  of  the  Javanese  stands 
in  consequence  as  near  to  heathendom  as  to  Islam.  Only  the  heathen  is  rarely 
a  fanatic,  whereas  the  Moslem  under  every  form  is  easily  roused  to  fanaticism. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Dutch  Government  is  obliged  to  be  very  prtident 
in  regard  to  religious  matter.'?.  Public  speeches,  bazaar-preaching,  and  the  like, 
would  not  be  allowed,  but  would  besides  this  prove  of  no  effect  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  would  be  encountered  by  the  priests  and  their  adherents  in  a  maimer  that 
would  for  a  long  time  exclude  or  neutralise  all  evangelical  work. 

Our  experience  is  that  tliu  (iospel  nmst  be  preached  more  by  individual 
influence  anil  the  example  oi  a  Christian  life,  than  by  speeches,  sermons,  and 
controversy.  Our  method  is  that  of  the  sower,  who,  after  having  sown  his  seed- 
in  the  proper  way,  waits  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  being  patient  over 
it,  until  it  receive  the  early  and  latter  rain.  Indeed,  patience,  by  reguiar  and 
constant  labour,  sustaii;3d  by  faitli,  is  the  first  recjuisite  in  our  labours. 

0.  The  proper  tr>atiaeni  of  surh  qwdions  as  Folyyamy^  HuiVfry,  Caste,  the 
Marriage  of  Infants  and  of  Widows,  etc. 

Of  these  topics  only  [tolygamy  and  marriage  are  of  moment  in  our  Missions, 
and  as  for  these  we  may  testify  that  polygamy  has  almost  no  occurrence 
but  among  the  M<diainriiedan3.  The  heathen  generally  are  monagamists, 
although  the  ties  of  marriage  among  them  are  very  loose.  Among  the  native 
Christians  marriage  Vjears  a  different  character.  Husband  and  wife  live,  in 
general,  in  full  harmony,  and  where  dissolution  of  the  matrimonial  ties  becomes 
necessary  it  does  not  take  place  but  in  the  formal  manner  prescribed  by  Church 
institution.  It  is  <>{  rare  occurrence,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  family  life  has 
obtained  a  Christian  character, 

II.  !Mj:riioDs  of  Maxaoement  at  Home. 

1.  Comity  of  Mif>iion.i,  or  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  their  respective 
spheres  (f  labour  ;  and  the  apport'iuniny  unoccupied  ji'lds  to  dijlf'erent  Societies. 

If  we  understand  well  what  is  meant  by  a  "Comity  of  Missions,"  it  must  bo 
a  comity  coKiposi  ^  of  deputies  :)f  several  Societies  as  temporal  or  constant 
members,  all  interested  in  the  same  great  cause  and,  though  ardently  labouring 
in  the  sphere  of  their  own  Society,  ready  to  promote  by  main  force  all  that 
relates  to  tlio  common  and  mutual  interests  of  the  respective  Missions. 

Our  opinion  is  that  such  a  plan  is  to  be  considered  of  the  highest  interest. 
And  we  may  add  that  the  Missionary  Societies  in  the  Netherlands,  with  a 
single  exception,  have  begun  to  <»perate  in  that  way.  Since  last  year,  1887, 
such  a  comity  is  constituted,  and  has  begun  to  operate  on  the  following 
principles  : — 

(a;  Co-operation  without  entering  into  one  another's  private  business. 

(b)  Co-operation,  as  far  as  possible,  with  an  eye  upon  the  times  and  circum- 
stances. 

(c)  Co-operation  in  furthering  mutual  interests  and  concerns. 

{d)  Co-operation,  with  due  estimation  and  appreciation  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  respective  Societies. 

It  may  be  suthcient  for  the  present  to  have  mentioned  this  point,  aa  we 
cannot  yet  speak  of  our  exj»erience. 

The  plan,  however,  involves  obviously  what  is  intended  in  the  rest  of  the 
point,  and  it  would  greatly  heighten  the  significance  of  this  general  Conference 
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if  co-operation  on  the  8ame  or  Hiniilar  footing  cotild  bo  attained.  Ah  clianipionH 
in  the  cause  of  our  Ixjrd  and  Saviour  wo  ought  to  Biistaiii  each  (»ther,  to  Htanrl 
firm  against  all  sorts  of  ojiposition,  to  adviso  and  comfort  each  other,  that, 
having  taken  up  the  whole  armour  of  God,  we  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the 
evil  (lay. 

This  would  also  be  the  best  way  where  there  is  question  of  ai)portioning 
unoccupied  fields  to  different  Societies,  a  matter  of  special  delicacy,  as  it 
requires  a  sound  knowledge  of  many  circimistances  and  relations. 

2.  Tke  choice  and  tiainiufj  of  MiHsUmarlcs  with  rcfevence  to  diffcreid  njiherea  of 
labonr. 

With  a  view  of  what  has  been  mentioned  above,  about  the  character  of  the 
3Ii.S8i(.ns  of  our  Society,  we  state  that  wt;  trained  for  many  years  our  Mis- 
sionaries as  yoiuig  men  in  our  Missifm-house,  where  they  form,  with  the 
director  and  his  family,  one  household  ;  that  the  branches  of  instruction  are  of 
a  nature  to  educate  them  to  be  intelligent,  well  informed,  pious  men  ;  that  we 
do  not  aim  at  scientific  distinction,  but  at  practical  usefulness.  So  they  study, 
besides  the  principles  of  theology,  the  Malay  and  Javanese  langtiages,  together 
with  ethnology,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  nations  an<l  rices  among  whom 
their  lot  will  be  cast.  As  wo  possess  several  very  good  translations  of  tlie 
Scriptures,  and  it  is  not  required  that  our  Missionaries  devote  tluniselves  to 
this  branch,  tliey  do  not  study  Greek  or  Hebrew  ;  in  general,  they  do  not 
partake  of  classical  or  erudite  instruction.  And,  by  experience,  we  know  that 
m  our  wjiy  this  is  the  most  practical  plan,  •(mtirmed  by  valuable  results. 

3.  T/i'  iKituic  and  extent  (f  the  control  to  he  exercistd  by  (.'n/niuitteeH  or 
xJhnrchfg  at  horn. 

J'y  long  experience,  we  have  the  conviction  that  the  control  to  be  exercised 
by  a  Committee  must  bear  the  most  liberal  character.  The  young  Missionary 
receives  on  his  departure  for  the  field  special  instructions.  Does  he  appear  not 
equal  to  his  task,  which  has  rarely  occurred,  measures  are  taken  according  to  his 
person  and  circinnstances, 

But  does  the  Missionary  after  some  time  prove  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  he  is  left  free  in  his  methods  and  way.s,  and  is  sustained  as  much  as 
possible  by  means,  under  approbation  in  special  ca.ses  of  the  Committee. 

NV'e  always  try  to  inquove  the  advice  of  our  Missionaries,  reflecting  that  they 
are  better  than  we  acquainted  with  local  circumstances. 

In  possible  cases  of  dioSfnsi<m  we  are  following  the  way  of  appeasing,  and 
generally  with  good  sue  e.-.s. 

Our  correspondence  with  oar  Missionaries  always  bears  a  brotherly 
character,  and  often  enters  into  particulars,  submitting  even  our  advice  to  the 
opinion  of  our  brethren. 

In  financial  matters  alone  our  correspondence  is  more  (official.  We  lament  to 
state  that  finances  are  generally  the  crux  of  our  C<»iMniittee,  they  being,  aluiost 
without  exception,  straitened  in  their  means. 

4.  lSnp2)ort  of  M  ixniotm  and  finance. 

As  we  just  observed,  our  Committee  is  generally  straitened  in  financial 
matters.  Our  receipts  are  not  equal  to  the  necessary  expenses  for  our  Missions. 
Too  often  it  occurs  that  cftnsiderable  legacies  must  restore  the  balance  ;  but, 
even  then,  we  could  do  much  more  if  our  income  was  not  so  scant. 

What  shall  we  fay  under  circmnstances  as  these  of  finance  \  VVe  do  what  we 
can  to  stimulate  liberality  on  the  side  of  our  friends,  and  with  more  stress, 
when  our  finances  are  ebbing. 

The  topics  mentioned  in  the  Programme  under  III. — V.  lie  too  far  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  experience  to  be  touched  in  this  memorial. 

May  what  we  yielded  prove  a  tolerable  contribution  to  the  interests  of  this 
Conference  !  May  the  Lord  grant  His  blessing  upon  all  our  labours,  and  may 
He  by  this  Conference  open  a  new  era  in  our  Missionary  exertions,  to  His  own 
gloiy  and  to  the  salvation  of  mankind  ! 

For  the  Directors  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society, 

J,  C.  Nevkdenbukg,  Secretary. 


11. 

CinUSTIAN   KVUH'ISCE^    AND    (lUtlSTIAy   EXl'EHIENCE  OF 

MISSION  CONVERTS  * 

liY  Rev.  J.   T.   Gracev,  D.D.  (President  of  the   Intumational  Missionary 

Union,  U.S.A.). 

In  presenting  the  oviflonces  of  Christian  revelation  on  Foreign  Mission-fields, 
there  is  need  for  JTidiciou.s  diHcriiuiuation  as  to  the  state  of  progress  and 
ttlinic  appetencies  of  the  ptK>i>l<!. 

There  art;  hirge  portions  of  the  Moslem  poptilation  of  the  world,  among 
whom  the  historico-critical  faculty  is  suHiciently  developed  and  exercised  to 
demand  tlio  most  tlioroiigh  .acrpiaintanco  with  the  latest  critical  knowled:,'o 
of  Christian  evidence  and  of  Christian  theories  of  inspiration  and  exegesis. 
Japan,  too,  is  Sf*  far  lacquered  with  knowledge  of  modern  methods  of  thought 
as  to  rcfpiire,  so  far  as  Missionaries  come  in  contact  with  it,  a  wise  use  of  the 
same  chucs  of  th<»uglit ;  and  even  young  Bengal  ha:s  accpiired  sutHcient  familiarity 
witli  VVebtem  criticism  to  make  it  necessary  to  be  thorouglily  careful  in  the 
j»resentation  of  Christianity.  An  illustration  or  two  will,  perhaps,  best  emphasise 
the  need  specitied. 

In  a  conversaticjn  which  I  once  had  with  a  Moslem  Moulvio,  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  objected  to  as  implying  the  divisibility  of  the  God- 
head. "Either,"  said  he,  **  tiie  entire  Trinity  became  incarnate  and  died  on 
Calvary,  or  the  Trinity  is  a  Triad  and  not  Tri-nnity."  I  modestly  ventured  to 
suggist  that,  as  the  Koran  asserts  the  Christian  Scriptures  to  be  an  inspired 
revelation,  the  ditliculty  or  mystery  that  was  imi>lied  in  their  teacliing  was  no 
more  mine  than  it  was  his,  and  we  were  botii  obliged  to  take  the  New  Testament 
statement  of  facts  as  wo  found  them.  His  reply  was  that  Mohammedans  hold 
the  theory  of  ''gradual  revelation";  and  lay  down  as  ;v  law  of  interpretation 
that  when  two  passages  of  Divine  revelation  are  seemingly  contradictory,  the 
earlier  revelation  must  be  expounded  in  the  light  of  the  later  one  ;  the  later 
abrogates  the  earlier. 

S'ow  as  the  Koran  is  the  latest  revelation,  such  passages  in  the  Jewish  and 
Chiistian  Scriptiues  as  teach  the  Trinity,  either  were  interpolated  or  have  been 
falsely  interprttated.  *'  Kven  Christian  commentators,"  he  continued,  ''  acknow- 
ledge *  various  readings':  and  'councils'  have  been  called  to  determine  the 
teachings  of  the  Hcrijitures.  The  Mohammedan'a  thought  is,  that  God  has 
made  a  lutci-  revelation  by  Mohammed  to  save  the  world  from  these  errors  of 
false  intejjuutation,  interi»()liition,  -  te." 

On  another  oecasirjn  a  Mosk-m  government  oflici.al  asked,  "  What  is  the  ground 
on  which  one  should  conclude  that  atiy  Scriptun!  is  a  Divine  revelation i    If  it  is 
intrinsic  goodness,  then,  as  portions  of  the  Hindu  Shastas  are  ex- 
cellent,  must  it  not  be  admitted  that  those  parts  at  least  of  Hinduism  "Eeveia^on/' 
are  of  Divine  oriuin  /     If  the  antiquity  of  the  record  is  an  evidence 
of  a  revelation,  the  Hindus  will  .set  up  the  claim  of  their  ancient  sacred  books. 
If  miracles  are  the  evidence  of  inspiration,  then  IMoliammed  worked  miracles."    I 
asked  him  how  he  interpreted  those  passages  of  the  Koran,  in  wliich  ^.I©han)med 
disdained  his  ability  or  purpose  to  work  miracles.     He  said  that  meant  no  more 

*  It  was  impossible  to  find  a  place  for  this  Paper  in  the  programme  to  vol.  II* 
We  are  under  the  necessity  of  transferring  it  to  the  Appendix, — Ed, 
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than  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  meant  when  he  said  Christ  could  do  no  mij^hty  works 
under  given  circumstances  and  places  because  of  the  unbelief  of  the  people. 
In  a  long  discussion  which  followed  on  the  credibility  of  INIoslera  historians  in 
general,  between  the  Hegira  and  the  days  of  Othman,  I  suggested  the  lack  of 
contcvi}jorary  cv'uhnce  to  Mohammed's  miracles.  His  reply  1  translate  literally. 
He  said,  "First,  contemporary  evidence  is  not  always,  nor  necessarily,  true. 
Second,  later  evidence  is  not  always,  nor  necessarily,  false.  Third,  when  Abu 
Beer  collected  the  Su?'as  and  collated  the  Koran,  he  had  it  proclaimed  through 
all  the  country,  ar  d  no  one  arose  to  challenge  its  accuracy.  Fourth,  much  of  the 
Gospels  and  of  tlie  Old  Testament  history  could  not,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  have  bien  written  iL-ithout  some  interval  hetviQQn  Mie  occurrence  of  the  event 
and  the  record,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  question  what  interval  will  invalidate  the 
testimony.* 

As  to  the  objection  .o  Mohammed  splitting  the  moon  because  there  was  no 
reference  to  siich  an  occurrence  in  the  literature  of  the  Bactriau  and  other 

„   ,  neighbourincif  nations,  he  thought  that  of  no  greater  ioxce  than  the 

controversy.  Objection  against  the  miracle  of  Joshua  stopping  the  sun,  as  lacking 
any  contemporaneous  evidence  in  the  literature  of  the  Hindus  and 
Chinese.  That  man  was  not  a  Christian  "inquirer,"  but  he  was  sincere,  yet 
unsettled  in  his  faith  in  Islam,  and  regretted  having  trained  his  children  as 
Mohanimedans.  He  rcprtvents  a  class  of  Moslem  controversialists  daily  to  be 
met  with  by  the  jMissionaries  in  the  bazaar  and  village  itineraries.  Is  it  not  pro- 
vidential, that  simultaneously  \vith  the  geographical  extension  of  Christianity 
through  the  Modern  ]\lission,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  the  modern  "  critics" 
have  compelled  Chri.stiun  sclu>lar8hip  to  re-examine  and  re-expound  our  noble 
Scriptures  ready  fur  presentation  to  all  classes  of  minds  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  all  the  world  ;  and  amidst  our  splendid  later  resources  for  research,  to  forge 
in  the  fires  of  controversy  the  very  weapons  needed  by  Missionaries  of  the 
Prtitestant  propaganda  in  Moslem  and  heathen  lands.  The  defence  of  herself 
against  the  "  reviewers  "'  has  made  the  Church,  unwittingly,  furnish  herself  with 
burnished  weapons  for  aggressive  warfare  in  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

But  the  va.st  Brahmanic,  Buddhistic,  and  nature- worshipping  communities 
of  the  world  do  not  have  tliis  historico-critical  element  in  them  ;  nor  are  they 
likely  to  have,  till,  farther  on,  Christianity  shall  create  it.  Miracles  are  to  these 
communities  only  W(mder-works,  matched  any  day  by  the  traditional  stories  of 
their  gods,  or  by  their  new  and  current  exploits.  No  man  who  understands 
ethnic  appetencies  would  approach  these  peoples  on  this  side.  The 
*int°*^ja"^   internal  evidence  which  Christianity  furnishes  is  what  is  forceful 

cTidenct.  **^  them  ;  combined,  perhaps,  with  that  which  is  always  impressive 
to  an  Asiatic,  the  material  development  of  the  Christian  world, 
alleged  to  be  the  immediate  result  or  product  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
has  firm  faith  that  your  religion  is  good  for  you,  but  of  no  avail  for  him,  because 
he  believes  in  ethnic  revelations.  But  when,  coming  to  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
he  finds  a  proplutic  dcscripllvn  of  him-^ilf,  his  pains  and  problems,  and  unrest ; 
and  having  longings  for  a  future  hfe  unlike  anything  hitherto  known  to  him, 
he  catches  a  glimpse  of  something  which  is  to  give  hii"  soul-rest,  and  tells  him 
whither  he  goes  ;  and  when,  so  far  as  he  tests  the  word,  he  finds  it  to  iit  as  key 
to  lock,  to  all  the  exercises  of  his  soul,  he  is  drawn  lo  it,  and  convinced  by  it, 
without  knuwing,  or  caring  to  know,  anything  about  its  external  evidences. 
Now,  the  great  bulk  of  the  heathen  world  ii*  ni  just  this  case,  from  philosophic 
Brahman  and  meditative  Buddhist  to  Indian  spirit-worshipper  and  African  and 
Oceanic  fetish-devotee.  The  great  bulk  of  the  men  of  heathendom  are,  therefore, 
to  be  reached  at  present  on  this  plan. 

As  with  Christian  evidence,  so  with  Christian  experience.  Each  nation  must 
get  its  ov'ii  line  of  Christian  evidence,  and  each  ethnic  class  must  be  allowed  to 
develdi  own  type  of  Christian  life  and  character.  It  must  be  encouraged  to 
cherish  j  -  own  spiritual  experiences  and  not  those  of  some  other  nation. 

Our  Western  Christian  life  and  thought,  have  been  largely  moulded  by  Roman 
ideas  of  government  and  jurisprudence.      Our  Western  anthropology  is  in  its 
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rhetoric  Roman.  It  may  be,  that  it  expreasea  views  of  man's  relations  to  God, 
and  the  eternal  principles  of  Tightness,  in  a  way  which  will  ultimately  commend 
it  to  all  men,  ultimately  appeal  to  a  universal  consciousness  which  is  innate,  or 
which  Christianity  develops ;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  it  thrusts 
into  large  if  not  disproportionate  prominence  one  phase  of  Christian  thought. 
"  Justification  by  faith  "  is  worthy  of  all  the  hold  it  has  obtained,  but  the 
commentary  on  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  been  found  in  Roman  juris- 
prudence. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  only  possible  ^rs<  view  of  spiritual  life,  and  may  not 
be  always  the  best  with  which  to  begin.  Even  if  it  be  held  that  these  views  are 
inherent  in  human  nature  and  must,  on  knowledge,  come  to  be  apprehended 
and  received  by  all  nations,  there  is  still  a  question  of  precedence  and  adapta- 
tion in  the  order  of  presenting  truths  and  Christian  experience. 

A  Hindu  seeks,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  religious  rest.  He  is  weary  and 
heavy-laden  with  poverty,  and  injustice,  and  oppression,  and  over-reaching,  and 
usurpation,  and  false-witnessing ;  with  sorrows  and  bereavements,  and  spiritual 
darkness  and  nightmare  ;  and  with  religious  ceremonialism  that  taxes  his  time, 
his  fortune,  and  his  faith,  but  affords  him  no  solace  but  transmigration  possibly 
to  heavier  woes  and  deeper  despair,  no  ultimate  hope  but  Nirvana,  which  he  does 
not  comprehend. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  command  "Repent"  that  will  arouse  him,  but  "  Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden.''  His  great  normal,  first  Christian 
experience  is,  that  in  accepting  Christ  he  finds  soul-rest,  mental  quiet,  and 
heart  solace.  Do  not  quarrel  with  him  because  he  is  not  overwhelmed  with 
conviction  of  sin,  and  does  not  apprehend  your  ideas  of  judicial  pardon.  All  that 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Meanwhile  he  may  develop  a  Church  that  will  teach  the 
west  some  lessons  in  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  the  great  All-Father. 
If  you  think  of  God  as  a  Governor,  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  „?I^  ^^JL°^i!^ 

it   •     t    •  r     -w-w  T-ii  -re  ii-ipi  ••?  VieW  01  tXUtn. 

tmnking  of  Him  as  a  father.     If  you  think  of  the  prtnciplcs  on 

which  God  can  i^ardon  as  a  Governor  and  Judge,  do  not  be  distressed  because 

he  thinks  of  the  phasure  with  which  the  Father  accepts  those  who  seek  Him. 

If  you  study  the  e(iuity  of  God's  law,  do  not  interrupt  him  if  in  unquestion- 
ing surrender  he  submits  to  the  eternal  sovereignty  of  God.  It  is  just  possible 
tliat.  in  the  mighty  up-building  of  the  temple  of  God,  his  thought  is  essential  to 
the  placing  of  the  cap-stone  ;  that  his  contribution  to  Christian  experience 
is  necessary  to  the  total  mosaic  of  Christian  life  ;  that  his  strain  lacking  the 
symphony  of  the  Redeemed  would  be  marred.  The  heathen  world  redeemed 
to  Christ  may  furnish  the  complement  of  all  that  now  is,  and  so  tend  to  the 
"  perfecting  of  the  saints." 


I 


III. 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  HARPER,  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF 
MISSIONS  {U.S.A.),  CANTOX. 

[Dr.  Happer,  who  has  for  more  than  forty  years  laboured  in  Canton,  was  one 
of  the  first  fixed  on  by  the  Committee  for  a  Paper.  The  request  seems  not  t<> 
have  reached  him  ;  but  we  are  favoured  with  the  following  letter,  accompanied 
by  pamphlets  and  articles  which  we  could  not  reprint.  As  the  letter  touches  on 
many  topics,  it  could  not  be  read  out  at  any  of  our  sectional  meetings,  but  the 
experience  of  such  a  distinguished  Missionary  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
records. — Ed.] 

Canton,  China,  April  24th,  1888. 

Rev.  James  Johnston, — 

Rev.  and  Dear  Brother, — I  have  noticed  the  list  of  topics  to  be 
considered  at  the  Conference  as  given  in  the  March  number  of  the  World's 
Missionary  Review,  of  New  York,  at  page  221.  I  send  by  mail  addressed  to  you 
since  then,  pamphlets  containing  Papers  on  subjects  to  be  considered  : — 

I.  The  number  of  Buddhists  in  the  world.  II.  What  shall  be  done  with 
converts  who  have  two  or  more  wives  at  the  time  of  conversion  .'  III.  On  the 
need  and  benefit  of  a  professorship  in  theological  p^minaries  to  give  special 
instruction  to  introducing  "  Foreign  Missionaries." 

I.  It  appears  to  me  the  Conference  ought  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  point. 
Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  "Light  of  Asia,"  places  the  number  of  Buddhists  at 
470,000,000,  or  greater  than  any  other  religion.  Others  have  stated  the  number  at 
400,000,000  or  300.0<  !0,000.  Professor  Monier-Williams  somewhere  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  100,000,000  is  a  large  estimate.  The  large  number  has  been 
given  with  the  view  to  disparage  Christianity.  I  give  my  reat:ons  for  stating  the 
number  to  be  72,000.000.  If  a  Committee  of  Conference  had  time  to  examine 
the  subject  and  report  confirming  the  opinion  of  Professor  Williams,  t^iat 
100,000,000  was  a  large  estimate,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  this  false  state- 
ment. For  many  Christian  writers,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  matter,  accept  and 
publish  these  statements  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  our  Lord. 

II.  On  the  matter  of  what  shall  be  done  with  those  who  have  two  wives,  I 
urge  that  they  should  be  received  without  putting  away  the  second  wife.  This 
view  has  been  confirmed  more  and  more  the  Icmger  I  am  in  China.  See  the 
review  of  the  subject  in  the  A)idover  Rivieiv  for  September  1887,  or  the  epitome 
of  Mr.  Lawrences  article  in  World's  Misaiomirtj  lU'view  for  January  1888,  p.  16  ; 
also  Rev.  Mr.  Lucass  article  in  Indian  Ecanyciical  R<  vii tr  for  April  1880. 
You  will  see  there  is  a  departure  from  the  views  adopted  by  dilTerent  Missionary 
Societies  forty  years  ago.  They  acted  in  view  of  the  almost  promiscuous  inter- 
course and  temporaiy  engagement  of  savage  tribes  in  Oceania  and  Africa,  and 
not  in  view  of  the  settled  and  legal  relation  in  their  old  civilisations  and  lands 
of  China  and  India.  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  hope  the  Conference  will  come 
to  the  opinion  that  in  these  old  lands  the  relationship  should  only  terminate  by 
death,  but  in  the  uncivilised  tribes  where  the  relation  is  loose  they  should 
adhere  to  the  first  formed  connection. 

III.  As  to  the  professorship  for  giving  special  instruction,  my  opinion  is 
more  confirmed  by  every  succeeding  years  observation  and  experience  in 
the  need  of  them.  Many  young  men  come  out  with  the  most  crude  idea  of 
what  work  they  are  to  engage  in  or  how  to  do  it.  The  loss  of  time  and  the 
salaries  paid  to  many  of  those  who  come  out  without  any  instruction  as  to  the 
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kind  of  work  to  be  done — while  tltey  are  Earning  hy  experiment  how  to  do 
Bonicthing,  or  what  work  they  can  do— would  pay  the  salaries  of  these  professors 
many  times  over,  and  save  the  expense  for  t!ie  passages  out  and  home  again  of 
those  who  are  f-^und  incapable  of  Missioiian' work,  for  various  reasons,  which 
incapability  would  have  b'^en  discoveivd  by  any  professor  giving  Missionary 
instruction.  I  hope  the  Conioreuce  will  see  the  way  to  giving  a  very  decided 
opinion  in  this  matter  of  Missionary  instruction  to  intending  IMissionaries. 
This  is  all  the  more  necessary  now  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  because  of  the 
greater  r.\imber  intending^ ;  and  there  is  little  self-denial  or  self  sacritice  in  going 
to  most  of  the  large.  Missionary  fields. 

I  heard  the  wife  of  a  Missionary,  who  went  home  at  the  end  of  two  years,  say 
in  reference  to  the  matter,  that  when  they  were  considering  the  question  of 
coming  as  Missionaries,  "  she  did  not  know  whether  she  could  be  a  INIissionary, 
but  she  thought  if  they  did  not  stay  as  Missionaries  they  would  get  the  trip 
to  China  and  across  the  American  Continent."  And  they  went  home  after  two 
years'  uselessness  on  the  field,  and  having  expended  for  passages,  and  outfit, 
and  salaries,  say  $3,500,  with  as  little  compunction  of  conscience  for  such  an 
expenditure  of  Missionary  money  as  possible.  Forty  years  ago  the  discom- 
fort of  the  voyage,  the  little  facilities  for  intercourse,  and  the  other  great  trials 
of  Missionary  life,  deterred  all  persons  except  most  resolute  and  zealous  men 
and  women.  Now  the  passages  are  in  well-appointed  steamers,  and  there  is 
great  echit  in  going  as  ^Missionaries. 

There  are  other  points  in  the  topics  suggested  in  the  Paper  in  the  World's 
Missionary  Review,  in  which  I  would  like  to  make  remarks,  but  I  have  no  written 
Papers  on  any  of  them.  Taking  the  list  as  given  on  page  221  of  the  Reciew, 
second  cfdunui,  I  would  say,  in  regard  to((')  a  common  scale  of  salaues,  that  the 
thing  is  des)'rahleiind  j)rtirttrahlc. 

Under  the  second  head.  Education,  on  ihe  point  {d)  *'  How  far  is  the  concert 
or  co-partnership  of  different  Societies  in  college  education  practicable?'  I  would 
say  to  a  large  extent,  and  refer  to  the  Christian  College  at  Madras,  India,  uTider 
the  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Miller. 

Under  tiie  third  head.  Training  and  support  of  native  woi-kers, — in  answer 
to  (6)  I  say  very  decidedly  not  to  send  any  to  Europe  or  America  fur  ed\ication. 
In  answer  to  ((/)  it  would  ordinarily  be  very  undesirable  to  send  such  a  one 
to  a  Mission  work  in  another  country,  as  his  salary  would  be  then  the  same  as 
a  European  or  American, — he  would  not  be  nearly  as  efficient  as  the  American  or 
European. 

In  answer  to  (e)  I  would  say  yes,  for  that  is  done  in  all  Western  lands.  On 
page  222,  under  head  IV.,  in  answer  to  (a)  I  would  say  by  all  means,  keep  the 
expenses  at  such  a  scale  that  the  native  church  can  take  them  over  at  an  early 
day. 

In  reference  to  Missionary  literature,  in  answer  to  (d),  by  all  means.  Mis- 
sionaries of  different  Societies  should  co-operate  in  the  preparation  of  a  Christian 
literature.  ,1  also  send  a  copy  of  a  *'  Paper  on  the  number  of  opium  smokers  in 
China."  The  Conference  will,  no  doubt,  take  up  the  matter  of  the  supply  of 
drink  to  th'^  people  in  Africa,  and  the  stills  in  India.  I  hope  that  it  will  also 
take  up  the  matter  of  opium  in  Cliina.  The  evil  is  now  greater  than  Avhen  this 
Paper  was  written — and  increasing  every  year.  The  members  of  the  Inland 
Mission  at  home  in  England  can  give  their  testimonj'. 

I  pray  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  a  sound  mind  may  be  given  to  the 
Conference  in  the  consideration  of  all  the  cpiestions  that  may  come  before  it. 
With  much  esteem  and  regard,  yours  in  Cliristian  work, 

A.  P.  Happkii. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


1.  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  19,  Furnival  Street,  Holhorn,  B.C.        B  ]M  S 

2.  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (Ladies'  Association)     .         .     B  M  S  L  A 

The  College,  Rcjcnt's  Park,  N.W. 

3.  Bible  Christian  Missionary  Society,  26,  Paternoster  Roil-,  B.C.     B  C  M  S 

4.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  .         .         .         .  B  F  B  S 

146,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.C. 

5.  British  Society  for  the  Propaj:^ation  of  the  Gospel  among  the 

Jews,  96,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.  .         .         .       B  8  P  G  J 

6.  British  Syrian  Schools  and  Bible  Mission         .         .         ,         .     B  S  S 

18,  Ilomcjicld  Road,  Wimbledon. 

7.  China  Inland  Mission,  6,  Pyrland  Road,  N.    . 

8.  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India   . 

7,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

9.  Church  Missionary  Society,  16,  Salisbury  Square,  B.C. 

10.  Church  of  England  Women's  Missionary  Association 

143,  Clapham  Road,  5.TF. 

11.  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society 

9,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

12.  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee     . 

6,  North  St.  David  Street,  Edinburgh 

13.  Church  of  Scotland   Ladies'  Association  for  Foreign  Missions 

22,  Quem  Street,  Edinburgh     .         .         .         .         .CSLAFM 

14.  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society  .         .         .         ,  E  I\I  M  S 

56,  George  Square,  Edinburgh. 

15.  Evangelical  Continental  Society,  13,  Blomfield  Street,  B.C.  ECS 

16.  Foreign  Aid  Society,  Christ  Church  Vicarage,  Barnet,  N.  .     FAS 

17.  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee    .       F  C  S  F  M 

Free  Church  ill/ices,  The  Mound,  Edinburgh 

18.  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Ladies'  Society  for  Female  Education 

in  India  and  South  Africa  .         .         .         .         .       F  C  S  L  S 

Free  Chun'h  Offices,  The  Mound,  Edinburgh. 
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19.  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association,  Leominster   .         ,  F  F  M  A 

20.  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society        .         .         ,         .  G  B  M  S 

60,  Wilson  Street,  Derby. 

21.  Indian   Female   Normal    School    and   Instruction    Society,    or 

Zenana  Biblo  and  Medical  Mission I  F  N  S 

2,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 

22.  Indian  Home  Mission  to  the  Santhals    .  .         .         .  I  H  ?*[  S 

1,  Chamberlain  Road,  Edinbnrijh. 

23.  Ladies'  Kafifrarian  Society     .         .         .         •         .         .         .     L  K  S 

Polniont  Park,  Linlithijoiv,   N.B. 

24.  London  Association  in  aid  of  the  Moravian  Missions         .         LAM  M 

20,  Ehj  Place,  Holborn,  E.C. 

25.  LondonBible  and  Domestic  Female  Mission  (Foroi^^u  Dopnit npnt) 

2,  Adrlphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C.     .         .      \         .      L  B  D  F  M 

26.  London  Missionary  Society L  M  S 

14,  Blomfvid  Street,  E.G. 

27.  London  Missionary  Society  (Ladies'  Committee  for  Female  Missions) 

22,  Cavendish  Square,  W.         .         .  .  .  .       L  M  S  L  C 

28.  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  an^/^'igst  the  Jews  L  S  P  C  J 

16,  Lincoln's  [nn  Fields,  W.C. 

29.  Medical  Missionary  Association,  London         .         ,         .         .    M  M  A 

104,  Pttherton  Road,  N. 

30.  Methodist  New  Connexion  Missionary  Society         .         .     M  N  C  M  S 

Richmond  Hill,  Ashton-undcr-Lyne. 

31.  Mildmay  Missions,  Conference  Hall,  Mildmay,  N.  .         .      ]\Iy  M 

32.  Missionary  Leaves  Association       .         .         .         .         ,         .     M  L  A 

20,  Compton  Terrace,  Upper  Sti'cct,  Isliwjton,  N. 

33.  Missionary  Training  Home,  33,  Drayton  Park,  N.  .         .    M  T  H 

34.  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India,  17,  Glengyle  Terrace,  Edinburgh    .      M  L  I 

35.  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  .         .         .         .  N  B  S  S 

5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh ;  2^4:,West  George  Street, Glasgow. 

36.  North  Africa  Mission,  21,  Linton  Road,  Barking,  E.       .         .NAM 

87.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  Foreign  Missions  .         ,       I  P  C  F  M 

F^orticilliani  Park,  Belfast. 

88.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  Female  Association        ,        I  P  C  F  A 

Fortivilliatn  Park,  Belfast. 

39.  Presbyterian   Church  of  England  Foreign  Missions       .         .      E  P  C 

7,   East  India  Avenue,  E.G. 

40.  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  Women's  Missionary  Association 

The  Ferns,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.W.     .         .  E  P  C  W  M  A 

41.  Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society  .         .         .         .         P  M  M  S 

71,  Frecgrove  Road,  Hollouny,  N. 

42.  Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  PatrrnostiT  Row,  E.C.  .         .      R  T  b 

43.  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East       .         ,      F  E  S 

267,  Vanrholl  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 
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44.  South  American  Missionary  Society        .         •        .         .  SAMS 

1,  CI i ford's  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 

45.  Turkish  Missions'  Aid  Society T  M  A  S 

32,  The  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Cliisiciclc. 

46.  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  Missionary  Society        .     U  M  F  C  M 

443,  Glossop  Street,  Sheffield. 

47.  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  Foroiga  Missions  U  P  C  S  F  M 

College  Buildings,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinhurjh. 

48.  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  Zenana  Mission  .  U  P  C  S  Z  M 

College  Buildings,  Castie  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

49.  Waldensian  Church  Missions,  120,  Queens  Gate,  S.W.     .  .  W  C  I\r 

50.  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  W  C  M  F  M  S 

28,  Breckjield  Road  South,  Liverpool. 

51.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  .         .         ,         W  M  M  S 

17,  Jjishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

52.  Wesleyan  i\[ethodist  Missionary  Society  (Ladies'  Auxiliary)  W  M  M  S  L  A 

2,  Bclitha  Villas,  Barnshurg,  X. 

53.  Zenana  Medical  College •     Z  M  C 

58,  St.  George. s  I  load,  S.W. 

Members  invited  by  the  Executive  Committee    .         •         •         ,        M  I 


imiTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

American  Advent  IMissiou  Society,  144,  Hanover  St.,  Boston.  Mass.         .        I 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  Treniont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.         .     II 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society  ......    Ill 

1,420,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Bible  Society,  Ptible  House,  Astor  Place,  Neiv  York        ,  IV 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions       ...      V 
1,  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Christian  Convention  of  the  United  States  and  Canada         ,     VI 

American  Church  Missionary  Society,  3(>,  Bihle  House,  Xeiv  York         .   VII 

American  Missionary  Association,  56,  Beade  Street,  New  York       .  VIII 

Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Convention  of  the  U.  S.  of  America         .         .    IX 
520,  St.  James  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 

Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America .X 

2,102,  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  l^a. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 

U.  S.  of  America,  53,  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York      .         .         .         .XI 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America    .         .  XII 
26,  Reade  Street,  New  York. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 

of  North  America,  126,  West  46t/t  Street,  New  York     .         .  XIII 
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Board  of  Missions  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  .  XIV 

1)04,  Oliir  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South         .  XV 

Xashvillr,  Term. 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Methodist  Church         .         .  XVI 

1,515,  Lafayette  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America         XVII 
Pottsnllr,  I'a. 

Chicago  Training  School  for  City,  Home,  and  Foreign  Missions    .        XVIII 
114,  Dearborn  Avenue,  Chicaijo,  llhi. 

Domestic    and   Foreign   Missionary   Society   of   the   Protestant 

Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States     .....  XIX 

23,  Bihle  House,  New  York. 

Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  .....  XX 

Room  55,  Johnson  Bidl<Hn<i,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Foreign  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of 

Friends,  1,333,  Bolton  Street,  Baltimore,  ^[d.       .         .         .  XXI 

Foreign  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada  .....         XXII 

Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.   S.  of 

America,  113,  X.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  .         .        XXIII 

Foreign  Missions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  .         .         .        XXIV 
1,103,  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

Free  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board,  Auburn,  Me.        .         .         .  XXV 

Free  Baptists'  W^oman's  Missionary  Society,  Danville,  N.H.         .        XXVI 

Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Board  for  New  England        .         .         .      XXVII 
Winthrop  Centre,  Me. 

General   Missionary   Board   of  the   Free   Methodist  Church   of 

North  America,  104,  Franklin  Street,  Chiea/fo,  Rln.      .         .     XXVIII 

Hebrew  Christian  Mission,  264,  IF.  12th  Street,  Chicago,  Illn.      .        XXIX 

International  Medical  Missionary  Society    .....  XXX 

118,  East  A5th  Street,  New  York. 

International  Missionary  Union  .......        XXXI 

202,  Eagle  Street,  Buffalo,  X.Y. 

Missionary  Society,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  .         .         .      XXXII 

805,  Broadway,  New  York, 

Missionary  Society  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America     XXXIII 
220,  Woodland.  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

National  (The)  Women's  Afro-American  Union  for  Home  and 

Foreign  Missions,  47,  Bible  House,  New  York      .         .         .     XXXIV 

Parent  (The)   Home  and   Foreign   Missionary   Society,   African 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Richmond,  Ind.        .         .         .       XXXV 

Seventh  Day  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Ashaway,  R.  I.      .         .     XXXVI 

Transit  (The)  and  Building  Fund  Society  of  Bishop  Wm.  Taylor's 

Self-supporting  Missions,  181,  Hudson  Street,  New  York.  XXXVII 

Washington  City  Bible  Society,  517,  Fourth  St.,  Washington,  B.C.  XXXVIII 
VOL.  II.  37 
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Woman's  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Mite  Missionary  Society 
921,  Jidinhiidtft'  St  ml,  I'hilaih'l/i/iia,  I'a.      . 

Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society      .... 
'Si.,  Wdterinan  Strict,  J'roviUiuce,  li.  I. 

VV^oman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  West   . 
8,1 12,  Forest  Act'HUc,  Cliicatjo,  Illii. 

Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  820,  Chestnut  Street,  EvansiUle,  Ind. 

Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  Presbyterian  (Jhurch 
53,  Fifth  Avenue,  Seiv  York. 

Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  M  issions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  7C2,  Hiiih  Street,  Xeirurh-,  N.J.      .... 

Woman's  Board  of  Missions  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  .... 

1,  Conyreijational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior  .... 

53,  Dearborn  Street,  Chicaf/o,  llln. 

Woman's  Board  of  ^Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  421,  Samls  Street,  Covington,  Kij.       .... 

Woman's  Board  of  the  Seventh  Day  JJaptist  Church    , 
Milton,  Wis. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Iowa  Meeting  of  Friends 
415,  Dearborn  Street,  Chieago,  llln. 

Wi^man's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  230,  West  59</i  Street,  Xew  York 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Alletjhenij  City,  Pa.  .... 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
1,334,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woman's  Missionary  Association  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
(.'or.  of  Main  and  Fourth  Streets,  Dayton,  0. 

Woman's  ^Missionary  Society  of  the  Evangelical  Association 
Oakdale,  Cor.  Stei)ncay  Avemic,  Cleveland,  O. 

Woman's  National  Indian  Association  ..... 

412,  South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  of  the  North-West 
Room  48,  MvCormiek  Block,  Chicago,  llln. 

Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society    ...... 

41,  Bible  House,  Ncir  York. 

Delegates  at  large  appointed  by  the  New  York  Committee. 


XXXIX 

XL 

XLI 

XIJI 
XLUI 


XLIV 
XLV 

XLVI 


XL  VII 
XLVIII 

XLIX 


LI 
LII 

LIII 

LIV 

LV 

LVI 

LVII 

LVIII 


CANADA. 

Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Ontario  and  Quebac 
ILnnilton,  Ont.     Maritime  Provinces,  St.  John,  X.Ji. 

Congregational  Union  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
Sheffield,  N.B, 


LIX 
LX 


CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE — COLONIAL. 
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Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church        .         .  LXI 

Eastern  Section,  Hopewell,  N.S.  ;  Western  Section,  Toronto,  Out. 

Missionary  Socljty  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada         .         .         LXII 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Protestant  Ministerial  Association  of  Montreal,  Montreal       .         .        LXIII 

Toronto  Association  of  Congregational  Churches,  Toronto,  Ont.    .        LXIV 

Woman's  Baptist  Missionary  Union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces      .  LXV 

St.  John,  N.B. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church .        LXVI 
Eastern  Section,  41,  Victoria  lioad,  Halifax',  Western  Section, 
243,  Sherh"urne  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada        LXVII 
113,  HwjliHon  Street,  Hamilton,  Out. 


CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

Basle  Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  Basle,  Switzerland      .         .  LXVIII 

Berlin  Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  Geonjenkirchstr.  70,  Berlin  LXIX 

Christian  Reformed  Church's  Mission,  Leyden,  Holland        .         .  LXX 

Danish  Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  Gladsaxe,  near  Copenhagen  I.XXI 

Dutch  Reformed  Missionary  Society,  Rotterdam,  Holland    .         ,  LXXII 

French  Evangelical  Missionary  Society LXXIII 

Boulevard  Arago,  No.  102,  Paris. 

Java  Comity,  Amsterdam,  Holland       ......     LXXIV 

Mission  of  the  Free  Churches  of  French  Switzerland   .         .         .       LXXV 
Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Moravian  Missions,  Herrnhut,  Saxony LXXVI 

Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  Rotterdam,  Holland    .         .         .   LXXVII 

Netherlands  Missionary  Union,  Rotterdam,  Holland     .         .         .  LXXVIII 

Neukirchen  Mission  Institution  .......      LXXIX 

Neukirchen,  Moers,  Rhenish  Prussia. 

North  German  Missionary  Society,  Bremen,  Germany .         .         .       LXXX 

Norwegian  Missionary  Society,  Stavanyer^  Norway       .         .         .     LXXXI 

Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  Barmen,  Germany    ....  LXXXII 

St.  Chrischona  Missionary  Society LXXXUI 

Karthausyasse,  42,  Basle,  Sidtzerlnnd. 

Swedish  Missionary  Association,  Stockholm,  Sweden     .         .         .  LXXXI V 

Utrecht  Missionary  -Society,  Utrecht^  Holland      ....    LXXXV 


COLONIAL. 

Board  of  Church  Missions,  yfelhourne  . 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  South  Africa 


.  LXXXVI 

Lxxxvn 
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Aberdeen,  Right  Hon.  the 
Abraliain,  Mr.  W.,  m.p. 
Aclionry,  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Adam,  Miss 
Adamson,  Rev.  Dr.     . 
Adamson,  Rev.  W. 
Adcock,  Rev.  John 
Adler,  Mr.  James  A.  . 
Aldis,  Rev.  J. 
Alexander.  Rev.  W.  R. 
Alexander,  Lady 
Alexander,  Mr.  J. 
Alford,  Right  Rev.  Bishop, 
Allan,  Rev.  W.,  m.a.   . 
Allan,  Mrs. 

Allen,  Rev.  R.  W.       . 
Allen,  Rev.  W.  H.       . 
Allen,  Mr.  Alexander 
Amos,  Mrs.  Sheldon    . 
Anderson,  Lient.-Gen. 
Anderson,  Major-Gen. 
Anderson,  Mr.  George 
Anderson,  Mr.  John  A. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Anderson,  Miss 
Anderson,  Miss  . 
Anderson,  MIm  L.  H. 
Andrews,  Rev.  W. 
Audrows,  Miss    . 
Angus,  Rev.  J.,  d.D.   . 
Angus,  Mrs. 
Angus,  Miss  A.  G, 
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Arbuthnot,  Mr.  11.  R. 
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Archibald,  Mr.  John  . 

,       L  M  S 

Archibald,  Mr.  W.  F.  A. 

.       CMS 

Arden,  Rev.  A.  H.     . 

.       UMFCM 

Ariiiitage,  Mr.  Robert 

My  M 

Arnold,  Mr.  A.  J. 

B  M  S 

Arthington,  Mr.  Roliert 

E  P  C 

Arthur,  Rev.  W.,m.a. 

F  K  g 

Anhburton,  Louisa  Lady 

E  P  C 

Ashtoii,  Rev.  ,F.  P.,  M.A. 

.  D.  D.           C  M  S 

Ashton,  Rev.  K.  S.,  b.a. 

(*  :\i  s 

Ask  with,  Miss     . 

.    C  S  I.  A  F  M 

Aston-Hiun.s,  Rev.  T. 

\V  M  M  S 

Atkin.ion,  Rev.  John 

.  P  M  M  S 

Atkinson,  Mr.  IL  J.,  .m.p. 

L  M  S 

Avis,  Mr.  H.       . 

.  W  M  M  SLA 

E  P  C 

Bacon,  Mr.  J.  P. 

E  P  C 

Badenoch,  Mr.  P.  S.  . 

.        L  M  S 

Baedeker,  Dr.     . 

M  I 

Baedeker,  Mrs.   . 

.  E  P  C  ^V  M  A 

Bagster,  Mr.  S,  S. 

M  I 

Bailey,  Rev.  J.,  b.a.    . 

.    C  S  L  A  F  M 

Bailey,  Mr.  Wellesley  C. 

.    U  P  C  S  Z  M 

Baillie,  Rev.  J.   . 

C  M  S 

Bain,  Rev.  J.  Alexander,  M 

FES 

Bain,  Miss 

BMS 

Ballantyne,  Rev.  W.,  m.a. 

B  M  S  L  A 

Ballard,  Miss 

BM  SL  A 

Bailer,  Rev.  F.  W.       . 

C  S 


I  F  N  S 

CMS 

( •  .M  S 

N  H  S  S 

I-  A  M  M 

C  .M  S 

M  I 

M  1 

M  I 

W  .M  .M  .S 

M  I 

L  M  S 

ECS 

'  E  Z  >[  S 

E  V  S 

P  M  M  S 

\V  M  M  S 

W  M  M  S 

15  M  S 

M  I 

MI 

M  I 

M  I 

]}  M  S 

ML  1 

B  M  S 

'  C  S  F  M 

L  A  F  M 

RTS 

I  FN  S 

CI  M 


*  No  names  except  those  of  regularly  deputed  or  elected  members  are  entered  on  these 
lists  ;  but  a  few  will  be  found  of  persons  who  were  unable  to  be  present,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  care,  we  fear  some  actually  present  are  not  recorded. 
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Bailer,  Mrs. 

.        C  I  M 

I  {aimer.  Rev.  J.  S. 

IJ  M  F  ( •  .M 

Barabridge,  He  v.  J.  J. 

.       CMS 

Bangert,  MIhh     . 

.        CIM 

Barclay,  Mr.  J.  Guniey 

.    BFBS 

Barclay,  Mr.  Robert    . 

.    B  F  B  S 

Barclay,  Mr.  W.  L.      . 

.  F  F  M  A 

Barclay,  MIhw  Ellen     . 

.  F  F  M  A 

Banlrtley,  Mr.s.    , 

C  E  Z  M  S 

]5urfiel<l,  Mr.  John.  M.A.      . 

.       C  I  M 

IWinK-Oould,  Rev.  A. 

.       CMS 

Baring-Gould,  Rev.  B. 

(;ms 

J'iiring-(«onld,  MrH.     . 

('  M  S 

Barker,  Mix.  Frederick 

B  S  S 

Bailnw,  Rev.  W.  H.,  H.U.     . 

C  .M  S 

Bariow.  Mrs.  W.  H.    . 

.       CMS 

Barnaby,  Sir  N.,  K.c.n. 

.     1'.  F  B  S 

Barnard,  Mrs. 

15  M  S  L  A 

15arneH,  LitMit.-Col.  J.  R.    . 

L  M  S 

Barnett,  Rev.  T.  H.    . 

B  M  S 

Baniett.  Air.  Henry    . 

My  M 

Baron,  Mr.  Divid 

My  M 

JJaroii,  Rev.  Rieh.ird 

1.  .M  S 

Baron,  Mrs.  Richard    . 

L  M  8  E  C 

Barrett,  Rev.  (f.  S.,  n.A.      . 

L  M  S 

Barton,  Rev.  J.,  M  .\. 

c;  M  S 

Batt,  Rev.  J.  H. 

.  B(;ms 

Baxter,  Mrs.  M.  E.     . 

M  T  H 

Bay  ley,  Mr.  W.  U.      . 

MI 

l^aylin  Thouiprton,  Mrs. 

E  MSEC 

BayneH,  Mr.  A.  H.,  KS..S.    . 

B  M  S 

Bayne.s.  Mr,  Carleton 

.M  I 

I'aynert,  Mr.  W.  W.,  j.r,,  D.r,. 

B  M  S 

Baynes,  Mrn.  A.  H.     . 

.       P.  M  S 

Beattie,  Mr.  Alexander,  J.i'. 

.     v  :,i  s 

Beet,  Rev.  J.  A. 

.  \V  M  M  S 

Bell.  Rev.  R.  R. 

.       CMS 

Bill.  Mr.  .John    . 

E  P  C 

Bell,  Mr.  Thoinafl 

E  P  C 

Bell,  MrH.  R.  R. 

.       CMS 

Bembridge,  Mr.  W.  B. 

.  (J  1?  M  S 

Bennett,  Sir  .1.  Ri.sdou,  K.U..S., 

.M.I).     R  T  S 

Bennett,  Mirt.s  Jtindou 

E  M  S  L  C 

Bernard,  .Mis.-*     . 

.       M  T  H 

Bevan.  .Mr.  E.  A. 

MI  ; 

Be  van.  Mr.  R.  C.  L.   . 

M  I    , 

BewHrt,  Mrs. 

.     I  F  N  S 

Beynon,  (Jeueral 

.     I  F  N  S    1 

Beynoji,  Mrs. 

.     I  F  N  S 

Billing,  Rev.  Prebendary    . 

.      ML  A 

Biinirt,  Rev.  H.  K. 

.       C  M  S 

Bird,  Itev.  Benwell      . 

.       B  M  S 

Bird,  Mr.  E.  W. 

M  I 

Bird,  Mr.  Bobert,  J.P. 

U  M  K  C  M 

Bishop,  Kev.  J.  11. 

.       C  M  S 

Biuhop,  Mr». 

M  1 

Black,  Rev.  Jno. 

EPC 

Black,  Colonel  O.  R.  H.       . 

C  E  Z  M  S 

Blackett,  Kev.  W.  R. 

MI 

BlackwocHl,  Sir  S.  A.,  K.c.n. 

M  I 

Blaikie,  Rev.  Prof.,  D.D,,  LL.I 

).    F  C  S  F  M 

Blandford,  Rev.  T.      . 

.M  I 

Bliflrt,  Mr.  H.  S. 

Ml 

Blomfitld,  Mr.  W.       . 

.    BFBS 

Pdomfield,  Mrs.  W.     . 

L  M  S  L  C 

BlonifieM,  Mis."  Eniilie 

L  M  S  L  C 

Boileau,  Mrs. 

MI 

BonipiiH,  Mr.  H.  M.,  iic.     . 

.       P.  M  S 

Bond,  Rev.  J.     . 

.  ^^'  M  M  S 

Booth,  Rev.  S.  H..  D.n. 

B  M  S 

BoHWell,  Mr.  H.  Bruce 

CMS 

Bott,  Rev.  Sydney 

CMS 

BottoTuley,  Rev.  Henry  E. 

.       L  ,M  S 

Boulter,  Mrs.      .         .         .  ^ 

V  M  M  S  L  A 

Bcnuisall,  Misa  L.  M. 

L  MSEC 

Bourne,  Rev  F.  W.    . 

.    B  C  .M  S 

Bourne,  Mr.  .las.  Johnston 

.        CMS 

Boustield,  Mr.  Charles  H.  . 

.        CMS 

Bow,  Mrs. 

C  S  E  A  F  M 

Bowser,  Mi.  AT.       . 

B  M  S 

Bowser,  Mr.  Howard 

BMS 

Bow.ser,  Mrs.  A.  T.      . 

B  M  S  L  A 

Boyd,  Rev.  Jno. 

I  P  C  F  M 

Brackenbury,  Miss 

.       "My  M 

Brackett,  Mr.  William 

.       EMS 

Braithwaite,  Mr.  J.  B. 

.     B  F  B  S 

Braithwaite,  Mr.  W.  C. 

.     B  F  li  S 

Braithwaite,  Mis.s  A. 

M  I 

Brander,  Mr.  William 

B  S  P  G  J 

Brasber,  Mr.  A. 

.     I  F  N  S 

Biasber,  Mrs. 

,     I  F  X  S 

P.ridgf.M.l.  Mr.  J.  H.  . 

.      N  A  M 

Briggs.  Mr.  Isiiuc 

E  M  S 

Broadley.  Rev.  B. 

.  W  M  M  S 

Brock,  Rev.  \V. 

B  M  S 

Brodie.  Rev.  David     . 

.    B  F  P.  S 

Bnxlie,  Mr.  David,  M.D.     . 

.     :m  M  A 

Broen,  Miss  de  . 

M  I 

Bromley,  Miss   . 

C  M  S 

Brooke,  Col.  Wilmot 

M  I 

Ih-ooke,  Mrs.  Wilmot 

M  I 

Broomhall,  Mr.  B. 

(•  I  M 

Brown,  Rev.  Jas. 

F  C  S  F  M 

Brown,  Rev.  James,  D.D. 

U  P  C  S  F  M 

Brown.  Rev.  J.  J. 

.     i;  M  s 

Brown,  Rev.  John,  D.D. 

.       EMS 
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B-..\vii,  Jlev.  J.  T.       . 
Brown,  Huv.  i'rinci{tal,  v.v. 
Brown,  Itcv.  T.  W.,  d,d.     . 
Hrowii,  Kcv.  W.  W.    . 
Brown,  Mr.  J  no.  A.    . 
Browne,  Ki-v.  II.  .Joy,  M..\. 
B.uce,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D,     . 
Bruce,  Itev.  R,,  D.D. 
r>ruce,  (Jeneral   . 
Brunygiitt^  Mrs. 
Brjtlen,  Minn 
Buchaniin,  Rev.  Jaine« 
Bi.ckland.  Rev.  A.  R. 
Builgett,  .Mr.  .F.  H.      . 
Biillinger,  Rev.  K.  W.,  i).D. 
BuniHted,  Mr.  J,  C.    . 
Bunting,  Mrw.  P.  \V. 
Burge.srt,  Rev.  Wni.     . 
BurgeHM,  MrH. 
Burnett,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Burnett,  Minn 

BuruH,  Rev.  OaWHon,  D.D.  . 
Burnnide,  Rev.  H. 
BurnHide,  MrH.    . 

Burton,  Mr.  C".  M.     . 

Burton,  Mr.  W.  Schoocroft 

l?urth,  J{ev.  J.  .         . 

Butler,  MisH  A.  R.      . 

Buxton,  Mr.  A.  F. 

Buxton,  Lady  Viit<jria 

r.uxton,  Sir  T.  Fowell,  I'-art 

Buxton.  MisH 

Byles,  Rev.  A.  li olden 

Byles,  Rev.  John 


.       B  M  S   I 
F  C  S  F  M   j 
.  T  M  A  S 
I  P  C  F  M 
IT  1'  C  S  F  M 
FA3 
.    BFB8 
LM  S 
.    CVES 
W  M  M  S  L  A 
B  S  S 
U  P  C  S  F  ivi 
.       CMS 
.  W  M  M  S 
Z  MC 
E  C  S 
\N   M  M  S  L  A 
.  \V  M  M  S 
\V  M  M  H  L  A 
.  V  M  .M  S 
c;  E  W  M  A 
.  <i  B  .M  S 
C  M  S 
CMS 
.       L  MS 
.    B  F  B  S 
.  \V  M  M  S 
.      M  M  A 


Cavalier,  Rtsv.  A.  R.  .         .         .     I  F  N  H 
Cave,  licv.  F*rincijial  Alfred,  m.a.        \j  M  S 


BS  S 
C  M  S 
C  M  8 
MI 
LMS 
LM  S 


Cadman,  Rev.  Canon  . 

Cainc,  Mrs.  W.  S. 

Cairii.<,  Rev.  Prof.,  d.d. 

Caldwell,  Right  Rev.  P.iHhop,  D.D. 

Caldwell,  Mr.  R.  .         .  . 

Calthrop,  Rev.  Gordon 

Calvert,  Rev.  James   . 

Cameron,  Rev.  A.  B. 

Cameron,  Rev.  G. 

Campbell,  Rev.  W.     . 

Campbell,  Mr.  Jame.s  A.,  m.p.,  ll.d,      M  I 

Candler,  Mr.  G W  M  M  S 

Canning,  lion.  Miss  .  .  L  P.  D  F  M 
Carmicbael,  Rev.  P.  .  .  .  E  P  C 
Carruthers,  Mr.Wm.. F.n,8.,P.L.s.  B  S  P  G  J 
Canuther.s,  Mrs.  Wm.  .  E  P  C  W  M  A 
Canstairs,  Rev.  George  L.  U  P  C  S  F  M 
Carter,  Rev.  A.  M.,  B.A.      .         .        LMS 


.       C  M  S 

B  M  S  L  A 

U  P  C  S  F  M 

MI 

CIM 

.       CMS 

.  W  M  M  S 

U  P  C  S  F  M 

.       BMS 

EPC 


Cavendish,  Miss 
Cayford,  Mr.  K. 
(,'hanner.  Colonel  Gef^rge    . 
Chaplin,  Dr.  T.  . 
Chapman,  Rev.  W.  Hay     . 
Chapman,  Mr.  C.  E.  . 
Chiirteris,  Rev.  Piofessor,  D.D. 
Charters,  Rev.  D. 
Chattert(jn,  Rev.  F.  W.       . 
Chitty,  (Jeneral  W.  T. 
Chubb.  Mr.  Haumiond 
(Jhubb,  Mm. 
Chiibl),  Sir  O.  IL,  Kt. 
Clapham,  Rev.  J.  E.  . 
Clark,  Rev.  T.  H. 
Clark,  R«v.  Wm. 
(.Mark,  Mr.  Hy.  E.       . 
Clark.  Mr.  Wm..  sun.,  r  .m. 
Clark,  .MrM.  R.     . 
Clarke,  Rev.  (J.  W.     . 
Clarke,  Mr.  S.  R. 
Clarke,  .Mrn.  F  iriie    . 
Clarke,  Mrs.  (,.  \V.     . 
Clarke.  Mr.n.  S.  R. 
Clayton,  Itev.  Walter 
Cleeve,  Mr.  F.,  en.,  u.n.     . 
Cleghorn,  Mr.  Hugh,  .M.D.  . 
Clitfi^rd,  Rev.  .1.,  i,i,.n.,  D.D. 
Clifford.  Mr.  E.  . 
CIoweH,  Rev.  .J.  }f 
Cobain,  Mr.  E.  S.  W.  de.  .M.P 
Cobban,  Rev.  G.  Mackenzie 
C(;okell,  I'.rigade-Surgeou    . 
Cocker,  |{ev.  W.,  D.D. . 
Cockin.  Misrt  M.  A. 
Cockin,  Mrs. 
Cockle,  Miss 
Collett,  Itev.  W.  Lloyd 
Collett,  Miss  F.  M.     .      '  . 
Comber,  Rev.  P.  E.    . 
Cook.  Rev.  J.  A.  li.    . 
Cook,  Rev.  R.  P. 
Cook,  Miss  Jessie 
Cook,  Miss  .Mary  E.    . 
Cooke,  Rev.  J.    . 
Cooke,  Mrs.  J.    . 
Cooling,  Rev.  Jas.,  a. A. 
Cooling,  ^Irs. 
Cooper,  Rev.  T.  T.      . 
Cooper.  Rev.  Wni. 
Cooper,  Mrs.       .         .         • 


C  E  W  M  A 

.   G  B  M  S 
.    SAMS 
L  S  P  C  J 
.       CMS 
.       CMS 
.    (J  S  F  M 
15  M  S 
MI 
.       CMS 
.LAMM 
W  M  M  S  L  A 
.  W  M  M  S 
.  W  M  M  S 
LMS 
L'  1'  C  S  F  M 
.   FFMA 
U  P  C  S  F  M 
.       C  M  S 
C  I  M 
C  I  M 
M  I 
C  I  M 
C  I  M 
.       CMS 
.    B  F  B  S 
.  EMMS 
.  G  B  M  S 
C  M  S 
.       CMS 
,     .       Z  M  C 
.  W  M  M  S 
M  I 
M  N  C  M  S 
L  M  S  L  C 
L  M  S  L  C 
C  E  Z  M  S 
1?  S  S 
BSS 
.       P.  M  S 
E  P  C 
.   G  B  MS 
U  P  C  S  Z  M 
U  P  C  S  Z  M 
.  W  M  M  S 
W  M  M  S  L  A 
.  W  M  M  S 
W  M  U  S  L  A 
.       LMS 
CI  M 
CIM 
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tUutU'.  .Mr.  A.  J.  1*. 
Cnpp,  Mr.  Alfnul 
CorboM,  Mm.     . 
Corderoy,  Mr«.  G. 
Conleroy,  MIhh   . 
C'<jrfiel(l,  Mm.      . 
Coniford,  Rov.  J, 
Coruford,  Mrs. 


N  A  M 

M  I 

LMS  LC 

W  M  M  H  L  A 

W  M  M  SLA 

M  I 

MI 

r  MS 


Cony,  Sir  J.iine»  P.,  Bart..  M.p,    I  P  0  F  M 

CorHar,  Mr,  David 

C<»u8inB,  Rev.  O. 

CftUHinH,  Rev.  \V.  K.  , 

CouHiuH,  Mph.  W.  K.    . 

Couve,  Mr.  J.  1 5. 

Oovfutry,  Miss    .         . 

Cowau,  Rev.  Ileury,  D  D.    . 

('owan,  Mr.  J.     . 

Cox,  Rev.  W.  J. 

( 'ox,  Rev.  W.  Wettou 

(ox,  Mr.  W.  F.  . 

Cnibb,  Dr. 

Craig,  Rev.  JarnoH,  d.d.,  I'lr.D. 

Craig,  Rev.  Robert,  M.A. 

Cribb,  Rev.  Arthur  \V. 

Critchley,  Rev,  George,  B.A. 

Crittall,  Misrt 

Croftou,  Lirut.-Ct'ueral,  H.E, 

CroHfield,  Mr.  A.  J. 

Cr'WH,  Mi.-sH 

('r',.«(f<ley,  Mr.  Kdward,  m.p, 

(Jnmtber,  Right  I{ev.  iJishop,  D.D.     CMS 

Crozior,  Mr.  F,  H.       .         .         .  MI 

CuU;  Rev.  W RMS 

CulroHH,  Rev.  J,,  D.D,  .         .         H  M  S 

Cuinining,  Rev,  J.  Elder,  D.D.  .  N  R  S  S 
Cuniiinghaui,  Mi^s  .  .  U  P  C  S  Z  M 
Cunniugham,  MisH  M.  R,  .  U  P  C  S  Z  M 
Curweu,  Mr.  T,  Cecil 
Curwen,  .Mrs. 
Curweu,  MIhs 
Cast,  Mr.  R,  N.,  Lr..D. 


UPCS  FM 
LMS 
,   L  M  S 
L  M  H  L  C; 
MI 
MyM 
,  C  S  F  M 
F  C  S  F  M 
.   LMS 
,  L  A  M  M 
.LAMM 
MI 
R  T  S 
L  M  S 
.   CMS 
.   LMS 
,  I  F  N  S 
L  S  P  (J  J 
.  F  F  M  A 
F  C  S  F  M 
MI 


LMS 
L  M  S  L  a 
L  M  S  L  C 
.    R  F  B  S 


Dale,  Rev.  W.     . 
Dalgleiah,  Mrs.    . 
Dashwood,  Mr.  ThoH. 
Davies,  Jiev,  David     , 
Duvies,  Rev.  (Jethen,  b.a. 
Davies,  Rev,  J.  E.,  m,a. 
Davies,  Rev.  T,,  D.D.  . 
Davies,  Rev.  \V.  Ryle 
Daviw,  Rev.  C,  A. 
Davison,  Rev.  ^L 
Davison,  Rev.  W.  T.,  M,A, 


l)a\vHi)n,  Rev.  R.,  H.A. 
DftWMon,  MiH.  |{. 
DawHou,  Misn     . 
T)ttWH()n.  MisH      ,         . 
I)awH«»n,  Miss  8. 
Deacon,  Miss 
Denny,  Mr.  K,  M. 
Denny.  Mr.  T.  A. 
Dibdin,  Mr.  Charles  . 
Dilxlin,  Miss  Kuiily    . 
Dick,  .Mrs. 

Dickson,  Mrs.  David  .         , 
Dihntis.  Mrs.  F, 

Dixon,  Dr.  John 

Dobson,  Rev.  N. 

Dobson,  Mr.  J. 

Dobson,  Mr,  J.  D, 

Dowrtley,  Rev,  Audrew,  b.a 

Drununond.  Rev.  Geo. 

Drununond.  Rev,  Prof. 

Drury,  Rev.  T.  W.      . 

Duka,  Mr.  Theo.,  -M.D. 

Dunbar,  Mr. 

Dunbar,  Mrs. 

Duuf  an.  Rt!V.  Henry  . 

Duncan.  Mr.  O. 

Duncan,  Mr.  Moir  13,.  M.A. 

Duncan,  Mrs. 

Dunlop.  Rev,  J, 

Durham,  Mrs.  Maxwell 

Durr.in.  Rev.  J. 

Dunant.  Rev.  (i.  B. 

Durrani,  Mrs.     . 

Dyer,  Rev.  .J,  A.,  L.u.c.s.,  p.kd. 

Dykes,  llcv.  J.  O,.  D.D. 

Dykes,  Mrs.  Oswald    . 

Dyniond.  Rev.  J. 

Dyson,  Rev,  Dr. 


E  P  C 
LMSLC 
.LAMM 
.       BM8 

B  M  S 
W  C  M  F  M  S 

BMS 
W  C  M  F  M  S 

BMS 

EPC 
.  W  M  M  S 


M  I 

L  M  S  L  r. 
FES 
L  M  S  r.  C 
LMSLC 
FES 
MI 
MI 
UTS 
.   CMS 
U  P  C  S  Z  M 
F  C  H  L  S 
MI 
.  FFMA 
.   BMS 
.  VV  M  M  S 
.  P  M  M  S 
.  CSFM 
.   LMS 
F  CSFM 
.   CMS 
.  B  F  B  S 
.  IFNS 
.  IFNS 
.  CSFM 
.   EPC 
.   B  M  S 
.  IFNS 
BSPG  J 
C  S  L  A  F  M 
EPC 
CMS 
.   CMS 
EMMS 
EPC 
E  P  C  W  M  A 
.  B  C  M  S 
.   CMS 


U.A, 


Earguvine,  Jlev.  T 

Eiufon,  Mr.  A. 

E;i-  m,  Mrs. 

p:a«t,  Ruv.  J).  J. 

Eastman,  Mr.  W.  T,   , 

Eocles.  Dr,  W,  S. 

Edj.^ir,  Mr.  J. 

Edge,  Mrs, 

Edmond,  Rev.  J,.  D.D. 

Edmond,  Mrs,     , 

Edmonds,  Rev,  I'rebendary,  B.D.     B  F  B  S 

Edwards,  Rev.  A,  T.,  M.A,  .        Z  M  C 

Edwards,  Rev.  E.       .         .         •        BMS 

Edwaids,  Rev.  W.,  B.a.      .        .       BMS 


.       LMS 

CIM 

CIM 

M  I 

,  W  M  M  S 

,      NAM 

.  W  M  M  S 

LMSLC 

EPC 

E  r  C  \V  M  A 
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-natives  employed  to  translate,  280  ; 
influenfv  of  the  Press  on  Hinduism, 
281,  Murray  Mitchell. 


Li .     iture  in   the    Mission-field :   place 
d  im))ortance    of    Mission    Press, 
281  ;  Committees  in  China  on  litera- 
ture, 282,  Archibald. 

A  Zenana  pai)er  in  Calcutta  ;  Benjrali 
work  l)y  Kuroi)eans,  282,  WilMnji. 

A  gre.at  home  orga^iisation  needed, 
Stevenson,  288. 

Demand  for  printing  machines  in  China, 
Arehibahi,  8U5. 

Paper  on  The  Missionary  in  relation 
to  Literature,  317 — 323: — as  an 
evangelistic  agency ;  its  growing 
importance  in  India,  317  ;  increasino 
numl)er  of  native  jtublications  in 
India.  319  ;  call  for  Christian  litera- 
ture, and  classes  of  i)ublications 
needed  ;  the  work  of  various  Socie- 
ties, 320  ;  ^lissicn  presses  :  gratuitous 
versus  free  distribution.  321;  agencies 
for  circulation  ;  the  Missionary  and 
general  literature,  322,  Murdoch. 

General  literature  on  a  religious  basis 
wantt'd,  323  ;  work  of  the  Pieli;,duus 
Tract  Soci(;ty,  324.  Sican.son. 

China's  need  nnd  readiness  for  Christian 
and  scientitic  literature.  Fryer,  324. 

What  is  required  in  India;  importance 
of  illu8trati(ms,  326.  Morris. 

Drawbacks  of  cojiy right,  320  ;  a  new 
central  ])ublishing  organisation 
wanted,  327,  Macjie. 

Need  of  pure  Action  in  the  Mission- 
field.  Zieyler,  327. 

Translation  by  natives.  Van  Ordm. 
328. 

!Kxi)erience  in  circulating  pui'e  litera- 
ture in  India.  I'rimile,  328. 

Tract  work  in  India ;  Hindu  Tract 
Societies,  329,  Shillidy. 

Missionaries  no  time  for  tmnslation: 
co-o])eration  between  Societies  ad- 
vocated, 330,  (iray. 

Openings  for  liter.ature  in  India,  330: 
co-ojieration  of  Societies  at  home. 
331,  Miller. 

E.\]teiience  in  distribution  of,  Jilaiku: 
332. 

India's  need  for,  cheapness  a  necessity, 
Jliee,  333. 

Dithcultv  of  raisine  funds  for,  AreJi'- 
haJd,  333. 

Petter  organisation  at  home  needed 
Stevenson,  334. 

Adaptation  of  literature  to  native 
modes  of  thought,  ( Itapman.  335. 

Value  of  col|)ortage  ;  i)erniciou9  litera- 
ture; free  distribution,  336,  Paton. 

Religious  Tract  Society's  work,  L.  £■ 
White,  337. 

The  Christian  Vernacular  Educatioi 
Society's  work,  Underhill,  339. 

Giving  or  selling  .'  339  ;  the  Gospel  it 
song,  340,  Jlessc. 
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Liverpool  Conference,  memories  of    the. 

.]  fur  fie.  101. 
Livingstone,   liis  opinion    on   treatment 

of  fever,  His-doii  Jiiioutt,  1H2. 
Lodiana,  woman's  work  in.  Mixs  Andreivs, 

1 :;». 

Love  of  money,  the,  EinrraoH,  5()2. 

Lovedale,  a  centre  of  industrial  training, 
Stnrarf,  4o:-?. 

Lowe,  Rev,  John,  F.R.C.S.E.  Taper  on 
Medical  ^lissions  :  their  place  and 
power,  lOli — 1(J7  ;  on  trainin<;:  native 
a'i'ents  for  Medical  ?ifissiiinwin'k.  180. 

Loyalty  Islands.  The  L.  M.  S.  and  native 
teachers.  Sh'ir/h,  42ii. 

Lutheran  and  American  Baptist  Societies. 
difficulty  between,  Mnrdi'rh,  447. 

Mabbs,  Rev.  Goodeve,  ileasons  for  en- 
couragement in  regard  to  the  opium 
traffic,  .").")•!. 

Macdonald,  Hon.  John.  Paper  on  Chris- 
tian liberality  and  its  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  conversion  of  the 
world  (read  bv  I'isho})  Suter),  .")20 — 
o2(;. 

Macfarlane,  Rev.  S.,  LL.D.  Clmrch 
organisatioji  and  industrial  training 
in  New  (Juinea,  42S. 

Macfle,  Mr.  R.  A.  Ueminiscences  of 
Liverpool  Conterence,  lul  ;  on  Me- 
dical Missions,  102  ;  ([uestions  on  the 
management  an<l  methods  of  Medical 
Missions,  IHo  ;  on  "co-working  and 
concentration"  in  regard  to  ]\Iission 
education,  21<!;  the  Missionary  and 
literature,  27.");  Missionary  literature 
and  copyright,  ;52()  ;  native  Church 
buildings  slmuld  be  simple,  422. 

McGregor,  Rev.  W.  On  the  intellectual 
(jualiticatiuns  of  Missionaries.  1");  on 
the  polygamy  ([uestion,  (JS  ;  Church 
organisation  in  Amoy,  ;^.")7;  on  union 
among  native  Christians,  4n.'). 

Mackenzie,  Rev.  John.  Polygamy  in 
r>eelman;dan<I  and   Basutolaud,  79. 

MacLaren,  David,  J. P.  Objections  to 
Mr.  Cobban's  paper  on  Christianity 
in  relation  to  Hinduism,  1>3  :  prin- 
ciple and  jilan  of  giving.  52'.) ;  history 
of  the  opium  trade,  its  su[)pression 
almost  impossible,  .")48  ;  on  a  i)0ssible 
Judgment  for  the  o[iium  traffic,  5.')7. 

McLaren,  Mr.  Duncan.  Commerce  and 
Mi>sions,  .");>."). 

MacLaren,  Rev.  Professor.  Canadian 
Churches  stinuduted  in  foreign  Mis- 
sionary work  by  women's  Missions, 
174. 

McLaurin,  Rev.  John.  Home  P>oardsand 
practical  union.  482;  Missionary  con- 
centration, 4s;{  :  on  the  rapid  evan- 
gelisation of  the  world,  .")US. 

McLeod.  Rev.  J.  On  the  importance  of 
Medical  Mi^<ion  work,  i;^4. 


McMurtrie.  Rev.  J.  On  gaining  increased 
support  for  Missions.  .")10. 

Madagascar,  instance  of   heathen  treat- 
ment of  disease  in,  Lowe.  10(!. 
Medical  Missions  in,  Fo.i;  114. 
The  ^lission  press  in,  Ilmrij  C'larli,  279. 
The  l>ible  in,  (i'dman,  2ss. 
Native  Church  organisation  in,  H.  E. 

Clarh,  3()1. 
Need   for  an    industrial    school,    J//.v.< 
Cochin.  420. 

Madras  College,  origin  and  character  of 
the,  MiJIrr.  2.35. 

Malua.  The  Samoan  Mission  Seminary 
of  the  L.  M.  S.,  20»;. 

Manchuria,  method  of  training  native 
woi-kers  in,  //  '.*.v,  3S7. 

Man's  headship  in  .Missions,  Jfi/nlocl',  167. 

Mann.  Miss.  On  a  trained  female  native 
agency.  177. 

Manual  training  useful  for  Missionaries, 
J)'//rli>H'.  7. 

Marriage  Law  in  India,  the,  J'-nhinst,  iVI. 

Marston,  Miss  A.  K.  Paper  on  Medcal 
work  for  women  in  the  Mission-field, 
147—151. 

Matheson.  Mr.  H.  M.  Missionary  Comity, 
421). 

Mathieson,  Mr.  James  E.  Evil  results  of 
collegiate  education,  247. 

Maxwell,  J.  L,,  M.D.  On  the  equipment 
of  .Medical  Missionaries:  on  faith 
healing,  119:  paper  on  The  relative 
value  for  Mission  purposes  of  hos- 
l)ital.  (lispensary,  and  itinerant 
-Aledical  Mission  work.  120 — 125. 

Maylott,  Rev.  D.  T.  Comity  in  West 
Africa.  457. 

Meadows,  Rev.  R.  Rust.  On  Missionary 
itineration.  ;i'.l — 41. 

Medical  Missions.  Medical  and  clerical 
Missionaries  compared.  lU9;  sanctity  of 
the  body  ;  intimate  relation  between 
body  and  spirit ;  every  Mission  should 
have  a  MetUcal  agency.  IKi,  \Vil.-<on. 
delation  of  doctors  to  Missions;  un- 
ordained  IMissionaries  fitted  for  the 
work ;  training  of  native  Medical 
students  :  the  natives  and  the  doctor, 
111,  Pri/irjic. 
Mission  to  the  lepers  of  India,  Baihij. 

112. 
Experience  in  Africa  ;  employment  of 
natives;     training     necessary,     113, 
(riinn. 
Work  in  Madagascar,  Fox,  114. 
Complete  training  necessary  for  Mis- 
sionaries ;      treatment     should      be 
thorough,    115  ;    expenses,   how   de- 
frayed, 116,  ./mAv'.v. 
Faith  healing  to  be  opposed,  Cust,  llfi. 
China  the  great   field   for  ;    reach  all 
classes  ;  value  of  native  helpers  ;  a 
li  tie  knowledge  useful,  117,  Gauld. 
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Medical  Missions,   the  truest   Christian 
service,  Ilachr,  118. 

In  Kajputana,  118  ;  native  helpers 
shoulil  be  Christians ;  expense  not 
creater  than  educational  Missions, 
il'J.  WiUidm  Clark. 

Missionaries  should  be  fully  equipped  ; 
faith  healing,  119  :  hospital,  dispen- 
sary, and  itinerant  work  compared, 
12U— 126,  MaxnrU. 

Example  of  the  early  Church  ;  itinera- 
tion Christ's  method  ;  objections  to 
itineration.  ]2tj  ;  objections  an- 
swered ;  em])Ioyment  of  natives, 
127 ;  branch  dispensaries,  127. 
Ili/tchixo/i. 

!Medical  students  in  Travancore ;  Agra 
^iedical  Institute,  130,  Lotvc. 

Comparison  of  different  forms  of  work  ; 
j)ayment  for  medicines,  131  ;  value 
of  the  work  inestimable ;  native 
doctors  in  India.  132,  William  Clark. 

Value  to  Missionaries  of  the  experience 
of  otheis,  liixdon  Jicnnctt.  132. 

Unqualitied  men  forced  to  practise 
medicine  sometimes,  132  ;  successful 
use  of  the  lancet  ;  payment  for  medi- 
cine. i;>3.  Siltiit/. 

Native  learners  can  work.  Jiili  ^.  133. 

Work  of  a  partial Iv  qualified  man. 
Carhrt,  1:54. 

Should  they  be  conducted  by  special 
Societies/  Maejit\  13.'>. 

Soldiers  as  nurses.  7/ /W/'«  Bennett,  130. 

In  Paris,  Mi.^>t  de  liroeit.  13(1. 

On  payment  by  patients, //wr^r/Y,  137  ; 
Sutton.  137;   (ia>ihl,  13i>.  ' 

Relative  value  of  three  forms  of  work, 
Gavld,  13S. 

iletlical  work  for  women,  J/ws'  Marxton, 
147— ini. 

Value  of  Medical  training  in  \vomen's 
work,  Mrs.  A'lnrrsHH,  l."»2. 

Women's  work  in,  Murdoch,  162. 

Importance  of  Medical  training  for 
female  Missionaries,  J/ /.v.v/V//Z/y>.  177. 

^ledical  women  wanted  in  China.  Mrs. 
aarhe,  179. 

Christ's  ministry  of  healing,  102  ;  the 
Medical  Missionary,  lo3,  Marp'e. 

What  a  Medical  Mission  means  :  the 
3Iedical  Missionary's  position.  104  : 
their  value  at  home  and  abroad : 
heathen  treatment  of  disease,  with  an 
instance,  105  ;  results  in  China  ;  valu- 
able in  itinerant  Missions,  106,  Loire. 

Scope  and  advantages  of.  107  ;    facts 
urged  for  their  need  ;  heathen  grati- 
tude for  cures.  108,  Doirhontt. 
Medical   Missionaries,  position  of,   104  ; 
number  of,  107,  Loa-e. 

Compared  with  clerical,  Wilson.  109. 

Should  be  fully  equipped,  Mau^-iccll. 
119. 


Medical  Missionaries,  should  be  the  best 
on  the  -Mission  staff,  llntchison,  129. 
Training  of.    See  Missionaries,  Quali- 
fications, etc. 

Medical  itinerant  Missionaries,  Hudson 
Tai/lor,  33. 

training     of     Missionaries    to     be 

thorough.  Hudson   Taijlor,  17;  Post, 
IS;  should  be  general,  (riiinness,  ^Jl. 

Medicine,  as  a  study  for  Missionaries. 
Barloir.  7  ;  Guinness,  12. 

Medicines,  gift  of,  from  Mr.  Burroughs. 
134. 

Melanesia,  <'oniity  in,  Suter,  4.*»S. 

Members  of  Conference,  list  of,  wso. 

Memorial  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, from  native  African  Churches 
on  the  p(;lygamy  (juestion.  7."). 

to  Conference  from  the  Netherlands 

Society.  Aji/>i  ndi-r,  ."(>5 — oGf'i. 

Men's  and  "Women's  Missions,  relation  of, 
Stf't'enso/t,   l.")6  ;  unitv  of,   Murdoch. 

i(;.->. 

Merchants  and  Missionaries.  Hhruncr, 
.■■).->2. 

a  good  word  for,  Thomas,  Tt'yQ. 


Merensky,  Rev.  A.  Brief  remarks  on  tlie 
want  of  men  for  the  .Mission-field,  13  ; 
on  the  treatment  of  pc^lygamy  in 
Africa.  60  :  industry  of  Transvaal 
natives,  422  :  examples  of  Comity 
and  tlu'  Contrary.  4.")3. 

Middleton,  Mrs.  The  work  of  the  '•  Ladies' 
Kaffrarian  Mission  of  the  Unitei! 
I'resbvterian  Church  (jf  Scotland,"' 
181. 

Miller,  Rev.  "Wm..  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  Paper  on 
The  place  of  higher  education  as  an 
instrument  of  Christian  effort,  230 — 
23()  ;  on  providin-/  literature  for 
Mission-Helds,  330  ;  on  Missionary 
Comity.  460. 

Mission  Colleges.  .V.  G.  Clarh,  186. 

fields,  occupation  of,  W.J.  It.  Ta,/!or, 

469. 

Literature.     See  Literature. 

Press,  influence  of  the,  \  ahl,  258. 


Value  of  the.  Weithrecht.  264. 

In     Madagascar.     279  ;     and     general 

printing. 2S0,  Hennj  Clark. 
The  place  and  inip')rtani'e  of  the,  Arehi- 

hald,  281. 
—  Presses,  Murdoch.  321. 

"Work  and  tr.ade.  l'r,eina»,22. 


Missioni  ries,  want  of  educated,  Mercn- 
sk;/,  13. 

Their  function  to  preach,  Hudson  Tay- 
lor, 34. 

As  agents  of  the  Home  Church,  34  : 
their  mutual  relation,  35;  their  posi- 
tion as  leaders  and  trainers  of  the 
natives.  3(5 ;  their  conduct  towards 
native  lielpers.  37,  Hesse. 

Sympathy  among,  S2)ieer.  49. 
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Jlissionaries.  to  Roman  Catholics   often 
unsuitable,  R.  S.  Axhton,  87. 
Medical  and  clerical  compared,  Wilson, 

109. 
Need   for,   devoted  to    literature,   the, 
WrifhrtrJir,  2(14. 

Missionaries,  the  qualifications  and  train- 
ing of,  the  .study  of  Scripture,  4  ; 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
classical  lan<'uai,'es,  5  :  value  of  vocal 
music  ;  Church  history  a  necessity  ; 
the  study  of  theology,  (I :  the  study 
of  ("hristian  biography  :  advantage 
of  a  knowledge  of  medicine  ;  manual 
training.  7,  Jhtrloiv. 
Qualifications  and  disqualifications,  S  ; 
the  iSpirifs  training  :  the  develop- 
ment of  evangelistic  gift,  10 ;  value 
of  ojien-air  preaching;  subjects,to  be 
studied.  11  ;  medical  and  surgical 
training  ;  tlie  work  of  the  East 
London  Training  Institute,  12,  (ritiii- 

!Mere  study  deadening  :  vahv)  of  prac- 
tical work  in  the  slunis  ;  open-air 
preaching,  14  ;  consecration  and  love 
necessary,  15,  Picr.wn. 

Spiritual  and  intellectual  (lualilications. 
l.T  ;    literary  training  desirable,   KJ, 

Mcdt'lCjOl'. 

Standanl  of  service  to  be  raised,  TFudson 

Tai/lor,  1<;. 
To  1)6  equal  to  ministers  in  training  and 

qualifications,    Mcdiu  (lor,   1(! ;    Mur- 

niij  Mitchell.  21. 
All  n<>t  improved  by  acatlemic  training  ; 

evidence  of  the  Divine  call  needed  ; 

thorough  Meilical  training  necessary, 

J[Hil.<oii  17,  Tu)j!»r. 
Medical  training,  if  given,  to  l)e  tho- 
rough ;    men   of    all  gravies  wanted, 

IS.  Post. 

Tiainiiig  to  be adaptal  to cii'curastances, 
(eidn/ii'S'',  19. 

Natural  and  acquired  {qualifications ; 
saints  without  energy  unsuccessful, 
19  ;  ancient  languages  not  always 
useful ;  adapt  men  to  their  work,  20. 
IJahl,: 

Value  of  educated  and  devoted  men ; 
spiritual  (jualifications  essential  in 
all,  but  not  colle<re  training,  21, 
Mm:  11/  MitchrlL 

Knowledge  of  Church  history  neetled, 
22  ;  calamity  of  sending  uncertified 
men  out,  2;{,  Sijlr. 

A  little  Medical  knowledge  useful,  Cal' 
ni-t,  24. 

How  to  guard  against  deadening  spirit- 
ual life  by  too  much  training, 
Uno'!/,  25. 

Unordaincd  men  fitted  for  Medical 
work.  I'l'iiiijlc.  111. 

Better  be  ordained,  Juhts,  115. 


Thoroughly  qualified  Medical  men 
wanted,  (runn,  114. 

Complete  training  necessary  for  Medi- 
cal Missionaries,  Jultcs,  115. 

Full  training  for  ^ledical  men  valuable, 
but  a  little  knowledge  also  useful, 
Gauld,  117. 

Men  for  Medical  service  should  be  the 
best  available,  I[utchi-<oii,  129. 

Experience  of  a  partially  qualified 
Medical  Missionary,  Cucluf,  134. 

A  knowledge  of  native  language  neces- 
sary for  ^ledical  Missionaries,  O'aiild, 
13S. 

Thorough  training  required  for  ^ledical 
Missionaries,  Mins  Miir-ffi>/t,  l.-)(). 
Missionary,  the.  and   general  literature, 
M unlock,  H22. 

Not  a  sclioolmsistor.  ('Iiirhf,  220. 
Missionary  Comity.  niL'aning  of  the  word 
•'  Comitv,"  429  :  a  true  example  of, 
430.  Mitthrson. 

Unity  to  be  visible,  431  ;  Conference  an 
evidence  of  concord,  432 ;  better 
mutual  acquaintance  recpiired ;  illus- 
tration of  aVtsence  of  Comitj' ;  narrow- 
ness mars  unity.  43;>  :  overstepping 
each  other's  boundaries  to  be  avoided, 
434 — 43(5 ;  mutual  help  to  be  accorded, 
43(>,  Wdi-ncck. 

What  is  it .'  respect  of  individual  rights ; 
e(iuality  of  rights,  438  ;  evangelistic 
economy  ;  priority  of  occupation,  439; 
equity  in  administration,  440  :  Comity 
oliservcil;  Comity  infriugetl,  442; 
embarrassments  forestalled,  444  ;  re- 
moval of  <litficulties,  445,  ^1.  (\ 
Thomi}'<on. 

Difficulty  between  American  Baptist 
andLuther.an  Societies.  Murdoch',  447. 

Violations  of  Comity  ;  Comitv  between 
the  C.  M.S.  and  B'lptists  (Bengal),//. 
Wiirniiii-'i,  448. 

Einploving  the  aiients  of  other  Societies, 
A}l;r)i.  448. 

Much  real  ( "omity  in  China  :  a  striking 
excci>ti(ni.  449.  Archihald. 

An  illustration  of  non-recognition  :  geo- 
grai)hical  boundaries  ;  taking  agents 
from  other  Societies,  451.  Anlrn. 

Suggestion  for  a  Board  of  Reference, 
451  ;  evil  of  inroads.  452.  Van  Ordcu. 

Desirability  of  rules  for  guidance,  Pad- 
JieJd,  452. 

Sufifering  caused  by  disregard  of  boun- 
daries, Kaiiniurer,  453. 

Examples  of  Comity  and  the  contrary, 
Ml  >•(  n.skij,  453. 

Pmctice  and  experience  in  the  Holy 
Land,  PoM,  454. 

Mutual  forbearance,  Chamhcfs,  455. 

Evils  of  proselytising,  455;  lack  of 
Comity,  the  exception,  45(>,  /fud-'<on 
Tatjloi: 
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Missionary  Comity.  i»raycr  meetings  pro- 
mote ;  mere  rules  ineffectual,  i')i'>. 
Underhill. 

On  utilisin?  forces  already  in  the  fielil, 
lioss.  457. 

Comity  in  West  Africa,  Matjlutt,  4.')7. 

In  Melanesia.  Siifrr,  ioS. 

Geojrraphical  limits  or  harmony .' 
mutual  intercourse  a  remedy.  4."'>'.'. 
DaJilr. 

A  good  example.  IT.  J.  li.  Tdijlor.  4()0. 

Rinding  influence  of  common  work. 
MiUrr.  4C,(). 

Unity  in  the  early  Church.  4i>4  :  unity 
practicable  without  conformity,  4r»5  ; 
united  Church  of  Japan.  4(if) :  frater- 
nal counsel  and  co-operation  lietwcn 
Missions  in  the  same  tield,  IT.  /.  1{. 
Taylor,  4G8. 

Unity  in  the  faith  the  basis  of  uniform 
work ;  Societies*  course  of  action, 
471  ;  vital  union.  477.  Fi-iin. 

The  longing  for  unity,  I'lnuiiur.  47S. 

Longitude  and  union  :  example  of  the 
C.M.S.  and  China  Inland  Mission, 
47!i,  tSfraiiKon. 

Missionary  unity  as  an  example  to 
native  nvavcues,  Kahipothil'i  s.  48o. 

Effect  of  division  on  native  inquirers, 
//.  WiJJ}am.<,  480. 

Example  in  Persia.  Pottrr.  4S'2. 

Will  Home  Boards  encourajre  practical 
union  .'  4S2  :  concent lat ion  and  co- 
operation to  be  extended  to  country 
Missions,  4SS.  McLnuriii. 

Native  students  in  favour  of  Comity 
and  co-ojx?ration,  lUr/c//,  4S3. 

Uniformitv  will  destrovunitv,  yt/xfrom, 
484. 

Maintenance  of  fraternal  counsel  and 
co-ojieration.  (wlmhh  n,  48.5. 

Native  Christians  unite  naturally. 
McGriijor.  48."). 

The  source   of  Christian   unity.  HaiJ- 
xtorl;  ;  Bni ithtraiti .  38(). 
Missionary       Contributions.       Moravian 
method  of  securing.  Homi'i.  Tt\~. 

Means  and  sources  of  revenue.  ."')21  ; 
methods  for  increasing.  .")22  :  contri- 
butions small  in  comparison  with 
incomes  :  embarrassing  gifts,  528  : 
rather  give  during  life  than  at  death. 
.524 ;  calls  to  increased  lii)ei"ality, 
526.  MiirtloHald. 

How  to  interest  tlie  young,  PaijunJ^2%  ; 
J//.V.V  Jitfthr,  521?,* 

Gifts  of  the  i)oor  in  Germany,  Schrcihi  r, 

5:u. 

How  to  eet  congreirational,  M'dnlrn, 
5:52. 

luf^ome  compared  with  national  expen- 
diture in  America.  IJIlitt,  534. 
Missionary  difficulties  not  always  faced, 
JSjtiitr,  4y. 


Missionary  inspection  of  native  schools,. 

JA./-;-;.v.  I<t8.  222. 
literature,  a  lack  in,   Gvundcmumiy. 

52G. 
meetings,    value    of    simultaneous,. 

Pirrson.  4'.).3. 

methods.  (\il(1mU,  350— ;)5G. 

model,  the,  82. 


reserves,  ]V(  ithricht,2CtTt. 

Societies,     their    relations    to    one 

another,   Wanuelt.  431 — 437. 

work,  aims   and  stages  of,  Judumi 

Smith.  188, 
Missions,    mutual    relation    of,    Hudson 
Taylor.  2!), 
Itinerant  and  settled.  Ifrsar,  45. 
Should    all    have   a    .Medical   a^enev, 

ir/7.v../t,  no, 

llelation  of  doctors  to.  Prhiyh .  111. 
To  be  under  a  mobilised  Church,  J/iU' 

doch,  1<;7. 
The  object  of,  Sp'wi  r.  223, 
Recent  progress  in,  I'iir-^on,  4',i2, 
A  good  investment.  Sffrr/ison,  557. 
Comity  of,     tire  Missionary  Comity, 
Home  work  for,     Scr  Home  work. 
Tci     Roman     CiUholics.      .Vr    Roman 
Catholics. 
Mitchell,  Rev.  J,  Murray.  LL.D.    On  the 
(pialitications  of  ^Missionaries.  2t» :  on 
the  necessity  for  Missions  to  provide 
education    in     India,    198;    literary 
work  in  India.  280:  influence  of  the 
Rible  upon  the  heathen,  3(t7. 
Modern     translations     of      the     Bible. 

Kdmoiids,  2',I4. 
Money   and  Missions,    .Sr   Giving,   Mis- 
sionary Contributions  and  Wealth. 

parables  about,   4!)7  :    the  facts    of 

Christ's  life  and,  500  ;    the  love    of, 
502.  rJiii/  rxi,/'. 
Monthly  concert  of  prayer,  the.  Pirrsou, 

4'.i5  :   \nhlr.  5(t3. 
Moody's  Missionary  Convention.  Pii  r.'iott. 

Ilt3. 
Moore,  Rev.  C.  G.     ConsUmt  prayer  and 

Missions,  51 1, 
Moravian  Church,  her  method  of  secur- 
iu'.:  Missionary  coutribuiions,  Homi'/, 

:a'7. 

rule  regarding  the  baptism  of  poly- 

gamists  and  polyandrists,  Im  Trohc. 
tw;. 

Mormons,  illustrations  of  attempts  t" 
teach,  Pirr.iiDi,  2t>2. 

Morris.  Mr.  Henry,  On  the  jilace  "f 
education  in  Missinn  work,  especially 
in  India,  197  ;  on  the  importance  of 
Chrhtian  education  as  a  branch  of 
Mi.ssion  work.  221  ;  on  Christian  in- 
spection of  schools,  222  ;  duty  of 
iSns.sionary  Societies  in  regard  t<- 
literature.  27(»  ;  reads  a  paper  bj'  I^r, 
Murdoch  ou  the  Ml^sioiuiry  in  rela- 
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tion  to  literature,  317;  English  litera- 
ture in  India,  ',\2'>. 
Motto  of  the  Missionary  model,  St.  Paul, 

<S2. 
Multiplying  Missionary  agencies,  danger 

of.  ir^//-«/77.',  4:}4. 
Murdoch,  John.  LL.D.,   liis    literary  ser- 
vices in  India.  J\'tirfhhrool-,  273. 
His    work    in    China,    /,.   Ji.    White, 
338. 

Abstract  of  his  work  in  connection  with 
the  C.V.E.S..  :U(>. 

Paper  on  the  ^lissionary  in  relation  to 
literature  (read  bv  IMr.  Henry  Morris), 
317—323. 
Murdock,  Rev.  J.  N..  D.D.  Taper  on 
Women's  Work  in  the  Foreign  Field, 
160 — 168;  the  training  of  native 
workers,  377  ;  difficulty  between 
American  Baptist  and  Lutheran 
Missionary  Societies.  447. 
Mutual  relations  of  Missionary  Societies. 

Sit:  Missionary  Comity . 
National   Bible   Society  of  Scotland,  ex- 
tent of  its  work,  Sloivan.  2;t7. 
Native  Agent.  Sec  Native  Workers. 
Native  Churches.  «  A   imit^d   Church   in 
India  inipos-iblc,  Stuart,  342. 

Orixanisation  and  results  of  the  I>asle 
Mission  in  China,  Kdmmi nr,  344 — 
350. 
Formation  of  an  evangelistic  association 
in  Tinnevelly,  Caldwell,  353. 

Means  for  self-support  and  trovcrnment 
(India),  CaUhvrll,  Z:a\. 

Church  organisation  in  Amoy,  McGre- 
(jor,  357. 

Oriranising  cvauaelistic  work,  Jlaegert, 
358. 

The  union  of  Churches  in  Japan,  351) ; 
self-government,  3()0,  Warn  n. 

Wesleyan  organisation  in  Ceylon.  Tehh. 
3(;o. 

Oriranisiition  in  Madagascar.  H.  E. 
CJarh.-MW. 

Missions  should  lead  to  self-trovernment, 
T.  Smith.  3(12. 

Development  of.  Guliel;  363. 

A  limit  to  independence.  3(»4  ;  Presby- 
teri.-inism  in  Java ;  must  support 
evangelists,  3(»5,  Caeht. 

Self-government  not  to  be  given  prema- 
turely. Ifanna,  366. 

Experience  of  the  C.M.S.  in  India, 
Grai/,  3(>C. 

The  training  of  native  workers,  Stephen- 
wn,  36'i  -^ Ifeiclett,  373—376. 

Im{>ortauce  of  a  trained  native  agency. 

The    object  of   Missions    to  establish, 

Swathiiui,  371). 
Presbyterianism  in  Japan,  Grina,  385. 
Organisation  in  the  West  Indies,  Ea-'<t, 

395. 


Native  Churches.  Church  architecture^ 
W'iqriuii,  401  ;  Mm.  Jiix/inj?,  416  ; 
Sle'-/h,  420  :  Jfarfie,  422. 

Self-support,  Wig  ram,  401. 

Experience  of  self-support  in  Athens,. 
Kiilopnthiihrs,  421. 

Zulu  church  building,  liiwd.  423. 

Organisation  in  New  Guinea,  424. 

Self-support.  JiiiJdirin,  427. 

A  Chinese  church  for  China,  William- 
son,  461. 

Independence  a  natural  growth,  W.  J, 
It.  'J'ai/h>r,  467. 

Self-government  should  mean  self-sup- 
port, 472  ;  reasons  against  home 
direction  of  a  foreign  Church  :  eccle- 
siastical organisation  by  natives.  473; 
differences  of  ritual  and  Church 
government,  474  ;  Lightfoot  on 
•'  Church  government  "' ;  conditions 
whioli  affect  forms  of  government, 
475;  probability  of  an  Indian  Church, 
476  ;  Apostolic  succession,  477,  letuu 

Growth  of  a  Church  in  Amov,  Kip, 
477. 

ludepeiulence  often  withheld  too  lone, 
'J\  Siihth.  iSiK 

Example  of  unity  must  be  shown  by 
Missionaries,  Kalopothahes,  480. 

United  Church  of  Jajmn,  Taylor,  466  ; 
Grin  (I,  4S4. 
Native  Converts.    S(e  Converts. 
-     -  customs  to  be  retained  by  children 
in  schools,  Morris,  221. 

To  be  considered  by  ilissionaries,  Mrs. 
Jiishop.  416. 

Female  Agency,  a.  Mis.^  Mann,  178  ; 

Mrs.  .\i,id,  l.su. 

helpers  to  be  respected,   Uessv,  37. 

itinerant    Missionaries     in     China, 

lloss.  43. 

labour,  success  from,  Murdoch,  377. 

opinion     of    Englishmen,    Phramr, 

553. 
pastors.    See  Native  Workers. 


Native  workers,  the  training  of,  373 — 
376  ;  individual  training ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  central  institutions,  374; 
training  in  the  vernacular  or  English.' 
educating  agents  in  Europe  and 
America,  375 ;  Western  methods 
objected  to,  376,  Heieh'tt. 

In  connection  with  the  l>asle  Mission  in 
China,  Kammrrer,  34(5. 

The  training  of,  Stiphenson,  j69. 

Importance  of  their  work.  Murdoch, 
377. 

To  take  the  place  of  Missionaries.  Aihen, 
:57S. 

Olijections  to  educating  them  in  the 
A\'est.  Sn-anson,  371). 

lleasons  against  an  English  education  ; 
high  education  and  high  pay,  380, 
Uwen. 
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Native  workers,  selection  of  men  to  be 
trained  ;  traiiiiiig  in  the  Vernacular 
or  Knjrlish  I  an  example  of  Western 
education,  3S1,  Wan-en. 

On  education  in  Europe  ;  temptation 
to  English-speakini,'  natives,  382,  T. 
S»i!tJi. 

C.  :\I.  S,  methods.  Gnn/.  3S3. 

The  question  of  employing  after  train- 
ing, (iratj.  383. 

Cost  of  education,  East  and  West.  Po^t. 
383. 

Experience  (if  the  Basle  ^fission,  Xietjlrr, 
3«. 

Have  a  fixed  policy  regaixling  bringing 
them  to  Western  lands,  Welch,  3s(;. 

Bringing  them  to  Western  lands  inad- 
visable, Jid'r.'i,  38(5. 

Western  education  should  be  at  natives' 
expense ;  metliods  in  Manchuria, 
3s7,  Ifoi^s. 

Norwegian  Society's  mode  of  training, 
Bahle,  38S. 

Meth(xl  adopted  in  Travancore,  Lcr. 
388. 

What  instruction  should  be  given  to 
natives  in  elementary  fields/  Ward- 
laio  Tliompgou,  389. 

The  training  of  Amcricaii  i'rccdmcn  for 
African  work.  Striclnj.  390— 3i»4. 

Methods  to  be  adopted.  Graves.  390. 

The  object  of  all  training,  407  ;  sub- 
jects to  be  studied,  4U.S;  training 
in  ilission  work;  support  of,  409, 
Iloarc. 

Support  and  payment  of,  Pieroj,  418  ; 
George  Smith,  419. 

Support  of  teachers  in  the  Loyalty 
Islands.  SJ<i(ih.  420. 

Support  and  self-sacrifice  of,  Warrm. 
421. 

Support  of  native  pastors,  Jrwsott, 
423. 

Converts  and  pastoral  work,  Wignun, 
424. 

Best  method  :  in  English  or  the  ver- 
nacular .'  Western  education,  42(1 ; 
a  place  for  English  culture  :  support 
of  native  preachers,  427,  Baldwin 
(Aj/prndi./'). 
Negro  Mission  to  Africa,  a,  2 1 7. 
Negroes   in   America,   educational    work 

among,./.  .1.  'I'lnjlor,  217. 
Netherlands  Missionary  Society.    "Memo- 
rial  to  tlu:    Conference,    A2>l>cndix, 
r)»)5— 508. 
Nevius,  Dr.     His  itinerant  work  in  China, 

33.  42. 
New   Guinea,    Church   organisation    and 
industrial   training  in,    MacfavUnu . 
423. 

German  prohibition  of  licpior  traffic  in, 
Srhrrihcr.  oOl. 
Newspaper,  a  Zenana.  Mra.  yitul,  277. 


Newspapers,    importance    of     Christian 
vernacular,  Weithrccht,  262. 

and  Magazines  in  India,  Murdoch , 

319. 
Nind,  Mrs.   Mary  C,     American  women 
first    in  the  field;  .a   plea  for   more 
helpers,    153  :    on  women's  work  in 
heathen  lands.  1^0  ;  a  Zenana  news- 
paper,  277  ;   children's    interest    in 
Missions,  "jHO  ;  comparative  responsi- 
bility of  nati(jns  for  the  liquor  traffic 
in  Africa,  noi). 
NoWe,  Rev.   F.  A.,   D.D.      On   Clnistian 
educational  work  in  North  America, 
203  ;  how  to   utilise  results  of  Con- 
ference meetings  ;  the  monthly  con- 
cert for  prayer,  503. 
Non-Christian  teachers,  the  employment 
of,  llohcrt.wn.  195  :   Tcbh,  199. 
To  be  avoided,  Ireland  Junes,  247. 
Northbrook,  the  Earl  of.    The  ^lissionary 

and  literature,  272. 
Norwegian  Missionary  Society,  custom  of, 

in  regard  to  jjolygamy,  78. 
No.'wegian  women,  tlieir  growing  inter- 
est in  Missions,  Dahle,  155. 
"  Note  and  Comment"'  objections  in  Bible 

distribution,  Sloirau,  300. 
Nystrom.     Dr.    Erik.      Uniformity    will 

destroy  Missionary  unity,  484. 
Object  of  Missions.  Spieer,  223. 
Occupation  of  Mission-fields,  the,  W.  J. 

11.  Taylor.  409. 
(Ecumenical  Missionary  Council,  sugges- 
tion for  a,  W.  ./.  11.  T(i;ilor.  409. 
Old  Testament  practice  and  teaching  in 

regard  to  polygamy,  JIoliii,  50). 
Open-air  preaching,value  of,  in  Missionary 
training,  (fiiinnesx,  U)  ;  Pierxoii,  14. 
Opium.  Burmese  indul-^ence  in,  Prin/fle, 

540. 
Opium  traffic,  the,  statistics  of;  evils  of, 
540,  Pierey, 
History    of ;    its    suppression    almost 

impossible,  548,  McLaren. 
England's  awful  responsibility,  Broom- 

hall,  549. 
United  action  against,  needed,  Tinliny, 

553. 
Tea    given    in    exchange  for    opium, 

jhoiiia.s,  555. 
lletiex     evils    of  ;     opinion    of    other 

nations  in  regard  to,  G.  Smith,  555. 
Reasons  for  encouragement  in  regard  to, 
Mahbs.  55('). 
Owen,  Rev.  G.     Abstract  of  his  speech  on 
ancestral    worship    in     China,    99  ; 
native  workers  and  English  educa- 
tion. 3S0. 
Pacific,  the  Bil)le  in  the,  Edmoiid.t,  296. 
Padfield,  Rev.  J.  E.,  B.D.     Experience  of 
higher   educatit)n.   245  ;     Missionary 
Comity,    desirability    of     rules     for 
guidance,  452. 
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Pagan,  "Rev.  John,  D.D,  How  to  interest 
the  younix  iu  Missions,  528. 

Pan-Biblical  Council,  a,  Slinran,  3(i3. 

Parables  about  money,  IJiurrxofi,  4'.>7. 

Parents,  the  responsibility  of,  TryV//v/w/.5n. 

Paris,  .Medical  Mission  in,  Jliss  dc  Jiroen, 
13t;. 

Parsons,  Eev.  H.  M.,  D.D.  Prayer  and 
Missions,  .512. 

Pastor's  example  in  educatinpf  a  Church 
in  F()rt'i;4n  Missions,  Pit'vsinu  4'.iU, 

Paton,  Mr.  Robert.  Educational  results 
not  a<lequate  to  cost.  2.")0  :  India's 
need  for  Christian  literature.  !i3t!  ;  on 
co-operation  in  the  IMission-field,  \iV.\ ; 
self-abnegation  must  be.ii^in  at  home, 
487. 

Payment  for  medicines  by  native  patients. 
William  Clark,  KU  :  Hanjn-t,  137: 
iSuftoii,  137  ;   (jatdd,  139. 

Periodicals,  far  reaching  intiucnce  of,  in 
China,  WiUid iiixmi,  272. 

Pernicious  literature  in  India,  Wilt- 
hnr/,tr2iil  ;  J\'o)'flihnii>l%  2'i-i. 

Persia,  ("oinity  *n,  Potter,  482. 

Pfleiderer,  Herr  G.  I'aper  on  Industrial 
tiainiiitr.  411 — 415. 

Phayre,  General  Sir  Robert,  K.C.B. 
TcstiniuHj  to  the  value  of  women's 
work  in  the  ilission-field,  140. 

Philip.  Miss  Jessie.  On  itinerary  work 
and  Medical  training'  of  women,  177. 

Philosophy  and  science,  their  influence 
on  Missions.  Dijltcx,  230. 

Phraner,  Rev.  Wilson.  Education  essen- 
tial as  a  part  of  Mi.>^sion  work.  2il4  ;  on 
Mission.ary  union,  478 ;  merchants 
and  Missionaries:  vice  protected  by 
foreiirn  traders,  6.">2. 

Picklord.  Rev.  J.  I.  Women  workers 
needed  for  Ceylon.  lo4. 

Picture  books,  inthience  of,  in  China. 
Will  ill  nixnu,  2<)S. 

Piercy,  Rev.  George,  Confucianism  and 
ancestral  woiship  in  Cliina,  85>  ; 
questions  Mr.  Swanson  as  to  whether 
''hristians  in  Amoy  are  allowed  to 
perform  any  heathen  ceremonies.  10(1; 
support  of  native  workers,  418:  extent 
and  evil  of  the  opium  traffic,  546. 

Pierson.  Rev.  Arthur  T.,  D.D  On  the 
traniing  of  .Missionary  candidates, 
13 — 15;  illustrations  of  education  in 
Utah  and  Beyrout.  202  ;  paper  on 
Home  work  for  Missions  spiritual 
agencies,  4sy — 4'.l(!. 

Polyandrists,  Moravian  rule  in  regard  to 
the  l)aptism  of,  iKi. 

Polyandry  will  follow  polygamy,  McGn- 

Polygamy,  the  relation  of  the  Mission 
Church  to,  51 — 57  : — arguments  for 
baptising  jiolygamists.  52  :  arguments 
against,  63;    not  ailultery,  55. 


Polygamy,  Old   Testament  practice  and 

teaching  on,  50,  Holm. 
Arguments     against     ba]>tising    polj'- 

gamists  ;  what  to  do  with  polygamist 

converts,  5i>,  Cust. 
Customs  of  Uerlin  Missions  in  regard  to, 

Mircnshij.  (J'). 
Are   polygamists  married .'   not   to   be 

tolerated,  (;i,  Lcferrr. 
A  case  at  Slianghai ;  St.  Paul's  dictum, 

(12,  ThtiiiKta. 
Not  an  is(jluted  or  simple  question,  (!2  ; 

the  solution  of  the  ditiiculty.  (53,  lioxx. 
Is  it  right  to  exclude  polvgamists  from 

the  Church?  J'ro/cssor'T.  Smith,  ♦(3. 
Admit  polygamy   and  polyandry   will 

follow:  only  one  real  wife  in  China, 

64,  .Vr(iri'f/or. 
I       Conscience  is  against ;  hinders  Christian 

jjrogress,  (!4,  Calvert. 
Christ's  law  of  human  society  against : 

not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Church,  (15, 

G.  Sniit/i. 
The  question  of  baptising  polygamists 

among  the  Zidus.  .Sfo^^  (')(;. 
^Moravian  rule  in  regard  to  the  baptism 

of  polygamists,  M>. 
A  many-sided  (luestion  ;  to  be  decided 

by  Missionary  councils,  (is,  Liiulxaij. 
Missionary   treatment   of    converts   in 

South  Africa,  ()8  ;  not  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  Church,  (!'.>,   Williain 

Clark. 
Difficulty  of   the  question  among  the 

Zulu-Kaffirs.  Scott,  70. 
Distinct  from  concubinage.  69  ;  how  to 

deal  with  the  questiim,  70,  Vahl. 
Difficulty   of    the  question    in    South 

Africa,  Yountj,  72. 
The  state  of  things  in  Africa,  Croirther,l'i^. 
A   painful  case  in  China ;  teaching  of 

Scripture  on ;  varying  conditions  in 

different  lands.  74,  JIudxoii  Taijlor. 
^Memorial  from  native  African  Churches 

to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on,  75. 
]Must  not  be  tampered  with  ;  the  way  to 

abolish.  76,  Calnrt. 
The  position  of  Chinese  wives,  Janicx^ 

11. 
Custom  of  the  Basle  Mission  in  regard 

to,  Kaiinmrer,  11. 
And  of  the  Norwegian  Society,  78. 
The  projK'r  attitude  of  a  Missionary  in 

regard  to,  Profrs.'<or  T.  Smith,  78. 
In  China,  (r.  Smith,  79. 
In  Bcchuanaland  and  Basutoland,  Jfae- 

henzie,  79. 
The  question  naiTowed  in  India,  Hetv- 

lett,  80. 
Decision     of     American     Baptists    iu 

Africa  regarding  polygamists,  J.  A. 

Taylor.    81. 
A  sin  of  ignorance;  wives  not  to  be  put 

away,  81,  Whitivell. 
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Population  of  India,  three  elements  in 
the.  Miller,  'IM. 

Post,  Kev.  0.  E.,  M.D.  On  the  (lualifica- 
tionsof  Missicmaries,  18;  the  ISyrian 
Protestant  College,  2IJ0  ;  education  of 
native  agents,  383  ;  experience  and 
])ractice  of  Comity  in  the  Holy  Land, 

Potter,  Rev.  J.  L.     Comity  in  Persia,  482. 

Prayer  for  Missions,  value  of,  I'iernon, 
4;i4  ;    Mooir,  511  ;   Puvkoils,  512. 

Preaching     to     the     heathen     liitUcult, 
MfG/'ff/or,  It). 
Is  there  a  special  method  of?  JJuhli;  44. 
How  not  to  do  it,  J/z-.v.  iS^(»^^,  15S. 
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In  Java,  Cachet,  3(55. 
In  Japan,  (iriiitj.  3S5. 
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Prestige  of  Christianity,  Ji  la  cleft,  255. 

Prima  Signatio.  tlie,  .">."). 
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polygamy  question.  7S  ;  on  the  rela- 
tion of  doctors  to  Missions  ;  the  un- 
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training  of  native  Medical  students, 
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and  opium  traffic  in  India,  54(). 
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Mission  work  among  the  heathen 
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sionaries, Qualifications,  etc. 
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moral  Iv 


Gratitude  foi 
Its  mana'-'i" 
3:57. 
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Ilidii  r1 

Results  of  \\ 
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Wiiik,  >/inru/i,  2U7. 
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"  The  solid  worth  of  the  book  consists  in  ils  exact  facts  and  figures." 
Literary  World, 

"A  fresh,  jri^inal,  and  altogether  striking  book.  It  is  ably  written, 
and  appears  most  timcously,  as  the  prol)lems  which  it  Itniches  are  being 
iliscussed  by  so  many  in  conference  and  pamphlet." — Aberdeen  Free 
Prtsf. 

*'  The  results  brought  out  arc  as  fascinating  as  any  romance.  It  is 
thi'  author's  object  to  sliow  the  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  The  f.icts  which  he  brings  out  are  startling." 
Missionary  Record  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

"Crammed  with  religious  statistics,  some  of  which  are  singularly 
interesting."  — /'b/viv"  Church  Chronicle. 

"This  book,  thcnigh  not  large,  and  easily  read,  is  the  fruit  of  much 
hard  reading  and  hard  thinking.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  chapter 
on  the  population  of  China— perhaps  the  most  authoritative  deliverance 
yet  given  on  the  subject.  The  author's  broad,  robust  common  sense 
appears  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  his  treatment  of  the  current 
nonsense  about  religious  statistics.  The  book  is  full  of  fresh  and  solid 
matter,  ant!  we  trust  it  will  be  very  widely  read." — British  Week.   . 

••  The  result  of  much  patient  labour,  and  published  at  a  time  when  it 
should  prove  of  great  practical  value.  Rich  in  statistics,  facts,  and 
arguments,  mavshalled  and  collected  in  order  to  impress  upon  Protestant 
Christians  a  due  sense  of  their  responsibility  before  God,  in  view  of  the 
failure  of  Gospel  testimony  to  keep  peace  with  the  rapid  march  of  the 
world's  jjopulation,  this  book  deserves  careful  study,  anil  we  commend 
it  to  the  serious  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  thoroughly 
take  in  the  Missionary  situation." — Christian. 
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